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PREFACE. 








SOME circumstances, unnecessary to men- 
tion, have delayed the appearance of the New 
AwnuaL Recister for 1803 somewhat longer 
than usual. It is now submitted to the Public; 
and the authors and editors trust that they will 
be found to have performed their task with 


their usual fidelity, 


A complete and authentic narrative of the 
late transactions in India, could not be obtained 
in time for msertion; and indeed the contests 
there were not concluded at the termination of 
he year 1803. It was therefore thought better 
to defer this subject to our next volume; when, 
from the documents before us, we can promise 
our readers not only that the events will be re- 
lated with truth and candour, but that some 
new light will be reflected on them. 

Dec. 20, 1804. 
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oo year 1803 will be less 
interesting to posterity for the 
immediate events which it pro- 
duced, than as connected with 
those which will probably suc- 
ceed; as the date of a contest 
which involves in it the fate of the 
civilised world and the liberties of 
man. There has been, in the 
course and progress of the French 
revolution, something singularly 
capricious and whimsical. “It ori- 
ginated in the apparent but fallaci- 
ous design of ameliorating the 
condition of mankind. It was to 


demolish tyranny, to establish not 
only the theory but the practice of 
a pure representative government, 





equal Jaws and equal rights at 
least among the citizens of a vast 
empire, and institutions which for 
economy as well as utility were to 
serve as modeis for the rest of the 
world. Our wishes rather than 
our hopes, we must confess, ac- 
companied the first revolutionists 
in these benevolent designs; de- 
signs not to be accomplished per- 
haps by human nature, even in its 
purest state, but certainly much 
too great to be attempted in a 
community depraved and corrupt- 
ed beyond the common standard 
of European morals. Almost the 
first rays of hope which dawned 
upon us were clouded and over- 
A 2 cast 
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cast by the atrocities which black- 
ened even the early stages of this 
revolution; and the French nation 
was speedily involved in such a 
vortex of calamity without, and 
of cruelty and injustice within, 
that the philanthropist could no 
longef fix any rational expectation 
of extensive good upon their ill- 
congerted endeavours. Yet it was 
not unreasonable to hope that after 
x great convulsion, in an enlight- 
ened age and in a civilised com- 
munity, the situation of the peo- 
ple would not be rendered worse 
than before. It was fair to hope 
that some good might have ema- 
nated out of such a mass of evil; 
that some advances towards liberty 
would have been made; that some 
few steps might have been gained 
in the promotion of public and 
social happiness. It is just to ac- 
knowledge that even this expecta- 
tion, moderate as it was, has been 
completely disappointed. <A ty- 
ranny far more extensive and se- 
vere than that which was destroy- 
ed, has been established in France; 
and even the conquests of the pre- 
tended republicans have served only 
to widen the scene of human mi- 
sery, and to extend an iron slavery 
over countries which before were 
comparatively free. The friend 
of liberty, and even the republican, 
must therefore be no longer the 
advocate of France: he may, 
without a violation of principle, 
wish to see restored that milder 
form of despotism which existed 
under an ancient and on the whole 
illustrious dynasty, and under a 
government which if not practi- 
cally the best, was at least legiti- 
mated by time and precedent. 

In our preceding volume, we 
assigned some reasons why the 

ace concluded at Amiens was 


sot likely to be permanent. On 





the one side ambition was predo- 
minant, on the other apprehension 
and distrust. Little hope of tran- 
quillity could be expected for Eu. 
rope from a military chieftain, 
whose renown and character had 
been acquired by war; who had 
manifested such striking proofs of 
an unbounded ambition: and little 
faith could be placed on the profes- 
sions of one who had bent every 
principle to his personal views ; 
who had usurped, equally at the 
expense of monarchy and demo. 
cracy, a mighty empire; and who 
in every treaty which he framed 
had evinced the most anxious sali- 
citude to extend his territories and 
enlarge his power. England alone, 
of all the civilised world, present- 
ed a barrier to his vast and aspir- 
ing views; and to remove that 
barrier, either by conquest or by 
fraud, was naturally the object 
nearest to the heart of the usurper. 
Happily the British nation was 
at this very critical period un- 
der the guidance of a wise, cau- 
tious, and temperate administra- 
tion, which, while it was vigilant 
in guarding the country against 
every danger from. without, was 
earnest in conciliating the affec- 
tions, and assuring the esteem of 
the people. Unconnected with 
faction, and studying only the true 
interest of the nation, this upright 
ministry gained the hearts of all 
parties. The hydra of jacobinism, 
which had withstood the gigantic 
efforts of the house of Grenville, 
which appeared to acquire strength 
by prosecution, melted into air be- 
fore that polished and constitu- 
tional shield which was now op- 
posed to it, and ceased even to be 
aphantom. The people of Eng- 
land, characteristically honest, 
placed unbounded confidence in a 
minister, whose integrity was con- 
genial 
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nial to their own; while his 
financial arrangements were sO ju- 
dicious, that instead of feeling an 
increase of burdens, they antici- 

ated the time when they should 
fae for a diminution of them. 
Yet in this view the task of the 
minister was Herculean; and it will 
hereafter be barely credited even 
on the stubborn evidence of figures, 
that the first year after the war 
Mr. Addington funded no less a 
sum than ninety-seven millions sterl- 
ing—a mass of arrears bequeathed 
him by the blunders and extrava- 
gance of his predecessors. The 
vast additional lead was, however, 
by the excellent and equal dis- 
tribution of the public imposts, 
not a matter of complaint, and 
scarcely of observation. 

Hence that spirit of unanimity, 
hence those willing sacrifices on 
the altar of patriotism, which we 
shall have hereatter to relate. The 
nation for the first time during an 
extended series of years, had a per- 
fect confidence in its government : 
it felt that the men who were en- 
trusted with this sacred charge had 
a common interest with them- 
selves; that they wére directed by 
no partial views; that they were 
influenced by no little, no factious 
motives; and that the general wel- 
fare of the commonwealth was 
their only concern. ‘They were 
not only pure but moderate, and 
their moderation and constitutional 
conduct conciliated the minds even 
of those who had been adyerse to 
the government. Faction and 
party subsided throughout the na- 
tion: 1t was only seen in parlia- 
ment, where the object is well 
known and understood. 

The British ministry were well 
informed of the intentions of the 
tyrant of France: they penetrated 
through the cloud of professions 
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with which he studied to conceal 
his malignant hostility, and they 
determined to anticipate his pro- 
jects ; though it will be seen in 
the ensuing debates that nothing 
hostile appeared on our side till the 
month of March, except an in- 
creased naval and military esta- 
blishment. 

An event occurred early in the 
year, which served to develope the 
disposition of the enemy, and af- 
forded the ministry a fair opportu- 
nity of displaying that constitu- 
tional conduct, that moderation 
united with firmness, which was 
afterwards their most distinguish- 
ing characteristic. It was long 
understood, though it could not, 
in some instances, be legally 
proved, that the disaffected party 
in England held a secret corres 
spondence with the French govern- 
ment. Among the active and 
distinguished confederates of this 
party was colonel Despard ; a gen- 
tleman who had, in his military ca- 
reer, performed somc brilliant 
exploits, and had been regarded 
as a meritorious officer. is suce 
cess was not equal to his ambition; 
and disappointment at first, aided 
afterwards by the pernicious prin- 
ciples sanctioned by the French 
revolution, seems to have pro- 
duced in him an inveterate hatred 
for the constitution of his country, 
and to have induced him to enter 
into the most profligate designs for 
its destruction. The government 
in the year 1797 were said to be 
apprised of the treasonable prac- 
tices of colonel Despard, and proe 
bably of his connexion with France, 
but they could not with propriety 
bring forward evidence for his cone 
viction: he was therefore arrested, 
during the suspension of the act of 
Habeas Corpus, and imprisoned 
in the house of correction in $ 
A3 Fiel 
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Fields. On his liberation in 1802, 
he seems to have been industrious 
to justify his detention in that pri- 
son; for he was scarcely released 
before he entered into a conspiracy 
bolder and more violent than any 
that had been attempted in the 
course of the present reign. We 
have been well assured trom what 
we have always considered as un- 
questionable authority, that a di- 
rect communicationexisted between 
the French government and this 
unfortunate man*. We think the 
assertion highly probable: the 
proofs we have not yet been able to 
procure ; but at some future sea- 
son we expect to be able to lay 
them before our readers. 

The plan concerted by Despard 
was perhaps more feasible than 
might have been expected from a 
person of his desperate character ; 
and seems, from the nature of it, 
to carry with it the refutation of 
the apology which was offered in 
his favour, that his intellects were 
deranged. The plan was to in- 
ratiate himself with the lowest 
and most rofligate of the soldiery, 
asticblarly of the guards; and 
y forming a strong and compact 
party in this body, to have at his 
cisposat a select corps, accustomed 
and trained to discipline and com. 
mand, whom he could bring into 
immediate action, and prepared 
for any desperate undertaking.— 
The active operations of the con- 
pe commenced as eatly as 
the spring of 1802. About the 
fateh of March a society was 
established, professedly for what 
they most absurdly termed “ the 
extension of liberty ;”” and at the 
head of this society two soldiers in 


~ *It was proved in evidence that colone! 


the guards were ostensibly placed, 
of the names of Wood and Fran- 
cis. ‘They began by administer- 
ing an oath to every person who 
was admitted a member of the 
association; and it was chiefly 
among the soldiery that they sought 
for proselytes. ‘Their success ap- 
pears not to have borne any pro- 
portion to their diligence; for the 
association seems never to have ex- 
tended beyond the number of thirty 
or forty obscure individuals, and 
even some of these became speedily 
disaffected to the cause. 

Among the first converts to the 
new conspiracy were two soldiers 


in the guards, of the names of 


Blaine and Windsor, These men 
had some knowledge of a Mr. 
Bonus, an army agent; and to 
him they very early imparted the 
plan of the association, and of the 
oath which had been tendered to 
them. Mr. Bonus advised them 
to continue to frequent the associa- 
tion, and to gain a more perfect 
knowledge of the plans of the 
conspirators. Through this me- 
dium, government was made mi- 
nutely acquainted with all the pro- 
ceedings of the conspirators, who 
were however not interrupted till 
the evidence which charged them 
with overt acts of treason was 
judged to be complete; and on 
the 16th of November, 1802, at a 
grand meeting, about thirty of the 
conspirators were arrested at the 
Galley Ari, in South Lambeth, 
and committed to prison. 

The plan was altogether con- 
ceived upon military principles, and 
was not ill-digested. The conspi- 
rators were divided into compa- 
nies of ten men each, to whom 


Despard himself avowed this connexion, 


and deferred one of his projects because “.he waited for acws and money from 


France.” 
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was added an eleventh, under the 
character of captain; these again 
were united into larger divisions, 
under officers with still superior 
titles ; and in case of a revolution, 
all the conspirators were to be ins 
vested with high military rank. 
Their principal object was to secure 
or murder the king as he returned 
from parliament, at the opening 
of the session; and for this pur- 
pose it was proposed to load the 
great gun in the park with long 
yall or chain shot, and fire at the 
king’s carriage as it passed. In 
the mean time another party was 
to seize the Tower, and afterwards 
the Bank, to destroy the telegraph, 
and stop the mail-coaches, which 
last was to be a signal to the disaf- 
fected in the country to march to 
their assistance. Plausible as was 
this plan in speculation, we must 
remark that the numbers of the 
conspirators were not such as to 
furnish any hope of success; and 


it reflects honour on the loyalty of 


Britons that so few could be found 
even among the lowest and most 
depraved classes of society, to en- 
ter into a direct plot for overturn- 
ing the constitution of their coun- 
try, or attempting the life of their 


sovereign. 
The wisdom of th€jrovernment 
in permitting the plot Gripen and 


mature, so as to dev 
pletely the designs and: 
the guilt of the conspirates, was 
not more apparent than théikmc 
deration and constitutional priffe- 
ples in the conduct of the trials. 
No signs of alarm were exhibited 
by ministers on the discovery of 
the plot; no advantage was taken 
to enlarge the powers of govern- 
ment, or to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus. The men were. commit- 
ted for trial by the ordinary pro- 
cess, and every constitutional ad. 
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vantage was afforded them previ- 
ous to their trials. 

On the 7th of February, 1803, 
colonel Despard was brought up 
for trial before a special commis- 
sion at the New Sessions House in 
the Borough of Southwark. The 
facts which we have stated, with 
some corroborations, were full 
proved on the evidence of Wind- 
sor, Blaine, one Emblyn a watch- 
maker, and others of the conspi- 
rators, who were admitted as evi- 
dences for the crown. After a 
very able defence by his counsel, 
and avery wes testimony ty 
his conduct as an officer while in 
the army, from lord Nelson, sir 
Allured Clark, and sir Evan Ne- 
pean, he was found guilty. 

On the 9th the court proceeded 
to the trial of twelve others of the 
conspirators ; and the same facts 
being proved against them, nine 
were found guilty —viz., Wood, 
Francis, Broughton, Macnamara, 
Wratten, Graham, Newman, Tyn- 

* 
dal, and Lander. Three were ac- 
quitted, ‘The first six of these un- 
happy persons, with colonel Des- 
pard, were executed on the 21st of 
the same month, on a_ platform 
erected on the top of the New 
Gaol in Southwark: the three 
others reccived his majesty’s par- 
don. 

The state of parties continued 
nearly the same as at the close of 
the preceding session of parliament. 
Mr. Pitt appears still, though re- 
luctantly, to have adhered to his 
pee ge of “constant, active,and zea- 
ous support.” The Grenvilles con- 
tinued the same virulent opposition 
into which they had entered after the 
signing of the preliminaries. The 
bonds, however, which had bound 
the party of Mr. Pitt to the mini- 
ster, Were greatly slackened. The 
general election was over, and the 

A 4 Indemnity 
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Indemnity bill had passed. It was 
supposed that Mr. Pitt was eager 
again to return to office; and in 
fact, not long after the session com- 
menced, an overture was made by 
Mr. Addington, first to admit Mr. 
Pitt to an equal share of power with 
himself, nominating Lord Chatham 
as the ostensible prime minister; 
and finding this not satisfactory, it 
is said, Mr. Addington voluntarily 
proposed to reinstate Mr. Pitt in his 
former offices, and to accept him- 
self a subordinate employment. 
Mr. Pitt, however, it is asserted, 
declined unless he had a carte blanche 
allowing him the sole nomination 
of every member of the cabinet ; 
such a proposal was deemed unrea- 
sonable by the other party, and the 
negotiation terminated. We have 
a Tittle anticipated dates in men- 
tioning this transaction, which did 
not take place till the month of 
March or April, 1803. Mr. Ad- 
dington’s motive, we have under- 
stood, was to form a strong go- 
vernment in the critical circum- 
stances in which the country was 
then placed. The proposal did 
honour to his moderation, and 
evinced that the desire of place and 
power was with him a passion sub- 
ordinate tothe wish of serving his 
country. 

The meeting of parliament took 
place on the 16th of November, 
1802; when the commons imme- 
diately proceeded to the choice of 
a speaker, and Mr. Abbot was una- 
nimously chosen. 

Both houses then adjourned till 
the next‘day, Wednesd iy, Novem- 
ber 17th.—At two o’clock his ma- 
jesty’s commission to approve the 
choice of a speaker of the house of 
commons, arrived at the house of 
lords, when the ceremonies and 
speeches usual on such occasions 





having taken ia both houses 
again adjourne 
The 23d of November was the 
day appointed for the opening ot 
the new parliament. In the speech 
from the throne, his majesty con- 
gratulated both houses on the inter- 
nal prosperity of the country, as evi- 
denced in the late abundant harvest, 
in the flourishing state of manufac- 
tures and commerce, in the reve- 
nue of his united kingdom, and in 
the loyalty and attachment mani- 
fested to his person and govern- 
ment. In his intercourse with fo- 
reign powers, he afirmed that he 
had been actuated by a sincere dis- 
position for the maintenance of 
peace : though, he remarked, it was 
nevertheless impossible for him to 
lose sight of that established and 
wise system of policy, by which the 
interests of other states were con- 
nected with his own; and that 
theretore, he could not be indiffe- 
rent to any material change in their 
relative condition and strength. 
His conduct, he said, would be 
invariably regulated by a due con- 
sideration of the actual situation of 
Europe, aad by a watchful solici- 
tude tor the permanent weltare of 
his people. He expressed his per- 
suasion that parliament would agree 
with him, in thinking it incumbent 
upon him to adopt those means of 
security Which are best calculated 
to afferd the prospect of preserving 
to his subjects the blessings of peace 
He contemplated, with the utmost 
satisfaction, the great and increasing 
benefits produced by that important 
measure, which had united the in- 
terests and consolidated the re- 
sources of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. He reminded both houses, 
that the great and leading duties 
they were called upon to discharge, 
were, to uphold the honour of the 
country, 
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country, to encourage its industry, 
to improve its resources, and to 
maintain the true principles of the 
constitution in church and state; 
that in the performance of these 
duties they might be assured of his 
uniform and cordial support, since it 
was his earnest wish to cultivate a 
perfect harmony and confidence 
between himself and his parliament, 
and to promote to his utmost, the 
welfare of his faithful subjects, 
whose interests and happiness he 
should ever consider as inseparable 
from his own. 

In his address to the commons, 
he stated merely, that he had or- 
dered the estimates for the ensuing 
year to be laid before them, and 
that he relied on their zeal and h- 
berality in providing for the various 
branches of the public service; 
which, he said, it was « great satis. 
faction to him to think might be 
fully accomplished without any con- 
siderable addition to the burdens 
of his people, 

Lord Arden moved the address 
in the house of peers, which recapi- 
tulated and adopted the leading 
sentiments contained in the speech, 

Lord viscount Nelson seconded 
the motion, and declared his com- 
plete approbation of the noble lord’s 
opinion. He was satistied every 
noble lordin the house would think 
with his lordship, that the executive 
government of the country was now 
entitled to speak in a firm, unequi- 
vocal tone; which his lordship 
urged in very strong terms. No 
man was more for peace than he 
was; but he deprecated having it 
on dishonourable terms, and it was 
purchased at too high a price with 
a particle of our honour. 

The marquis of Abercorn {m- 
pressed the house with the necessity 
of attending with more than ordi- 
nary vigilance to the awful and cri- 
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tical situation of the country, 2 si- 
tuation more awful and critical 
than any in which it had been 
placed since the foundation of the 
monarchy. We had now a rival 
more successfully busy in time of 
peace, than ever he had been in 
war; a rival whose hand was eter- 
nally placed on his sword, and 
whose foot was placed in every lit- 
tle state around him. His lordship 
adverted to the extraordinary ag- 
grandisement of our ambitious, our 
natural, and our determined and 
inveterate enemy ; and to the dan- 
ger that might befall this country, 
if such measures were not er 
pursued and stedfastly maintained, 
as were best calculated to turn aside 
every mischievous attempt to un- 
dermine our power and lessen our 
greatness by checking our com- 
merce and destroying our trade. 
The marquis begged their lord- 
ships to reflect, that it was not the 
views of ambition, the acquirements 
of territory, and the increase of na- 
tional power, that he was desirous 
of recommending to their attention; 
but 2 more rational and a more 
moderate object, the preservation 
of the united empire of Great Bri- 
tain, such as it then was. It was 
true, he continued, we had our re- 
ligion, our laws, and our liberties, 
whole and entire, as they were 
handed down to us by our ances- 
tors. Still there were many things 
to complain of: millions upon mil- 
lions of money had been sent out 
of the country; every branch’ and 
function of the state had been sur- 
rendered into the hands of adminis- 
tration ; immense waght and power 
were shifted from their proper 
place; and the old and respectable 
aristocracy of the country’ was 
overwhelmed by a new aristocracy, 
which went by the name of the 
monied interest. With respect to 
the 
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the peace that had been conclud- 
ed, he never thought that the os- 
tentatious preparations made by 
France to invade this country af- 
forded a sufficient reason for giving 
as the price of peace, those things 
which, if retained, might still now 
have been a pledge for its continu- 
ance. Between the signing of the 
preliminary and definitive treaties, 
there were every day fresh proofs 
of the hostility of France. Since 
that time, there were repeated in- 
stances of hostility; and theretore 
the question was, whetherwe should 
make preparation for war, or 
throw ourselves upon the will of 
that person who ruled over the fate 
of France? After a great deal of 
general reasoning, all calculated to 
advise precaution, vigilance, and 
energy to ministers, the marquis 
concluded with declaring a hope 
that the unanimity of the house that 
night would convince all Europe of 
the unanimous determination of the 
people of the united kingdom, to 
support and maintain their weight 
and importance in the scale of na- 
tions. 

The earl of Carlisle reminded the 
house, that when the present ad- 
ministration came into office he had 
risen in his place, and declared he 
could not lend it his confidence. 
There appeared to be something in 
the concoction of it that promised 
neither firmness nor stability. He 
at that time prognosticated that an 
administration so tormed, was not 
likely to produce very beneficial 
advantages to the country, critically 
situated as it then was. Unfortu- 
nately his predictions had been 
most seriously verified; but he 
took no delight in the unfortunate 
realisation of his prophecies. He 
affirmed that the present adminis- 
tration was essentially defective 
and erroneous: it was fundament- 





ally incapable of the functione 
which it undertook ; and he believed 
that he was the only person who 
took upon himself to express the 
opinion which he now held, and to 
deprecate the evils with which such 
an administration was pregnant. 
He had now to congratulate their 
lordships on a higher and better 
tone being assumed by ministers. 
The change was fortunate: but he 
lamented to say, thatit had come, he 
feared, too late; and he could not 
but express his astonishment that 
they had delayed so long to take the 
step of this day. The mtemperate 
haste which they had shown for 
peace was their original error, and 
out of that had sprung all the errors 
and calamities that had followed. 
He would offer no amendment to 
the address; but he must say, that 
a day must soon come, when the 
conduct of this administration must 
be reviewed, and when they must 
come to a strict examination of 
the measures which had brought 
us into our present most critical si- 
tuation. In the mean time, he gave 
his most cordial approbation to the 
address. 

‘he duke of Norfolk declared his 
entire approbation of the address, 
but not for the reasons stated by 
some of the noble lords who had 
spoken that day. The noble duke 
sid, he was not ready to concur in 
the sentiment, that if the French 
should break the engagements they 
had made with any of the powers 
of the continent, therefore we 
should instantly plunge the nation 
into the horrors of war. With re- 
gard to the rumours of plots and 
conspiracies of a frightful extent 
which had lately been circulated, 
and to which some allusion had 
heen made, he sincerely hoped that 
they did not exist, either in the ter- 
tible form or to the extent repre- 
sented ; 
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sented ; but he must take occasion 
to say, that, whatever suspicions 
were entertamed, or discoveries 
made, ot attacks of a horrible na- 
ture being i in meditation, or of at- 
tempts to seduce soldiers or arti- 
zans from their duty, he hoped 
that the conduct of government 
would be prompt and just. 

No other pees rising to speak, 
the lord chancellor read the mo- 
tion; and was proceeding to put the 
question, when 

Lord Grenville rose. He apo- 
logised to the noble lord on the 
srotieack. for giving him the trou- 
ble to read the motion for the ad- 
dress; but he had forborne to of- 
fer himself to his eve till the last 
moment, in hopes that some lord 
would have given to the house 
more information than they had 
yet received. He was never more 
anxious than to know from minis- 
ters what was the real state of the 
world at this moment; and what 
were the precise circumstances 
which had induced them to assume 
a firm and vigorous tone now, in- 
stead of the tame, conce ding, and 
languid temper which they had ma- 
nifested up to this moment. He 
expressed his astonishment that mi- 
nisters had not thought it due to 
that house, and the country, to ex- 
plain why they had before acqui- 
esced, and why they now resolved 
to acquiesce no more. His majes- 
ty’s speech contained three distinct 
propositions, m every one of which 
he most cordially acquiesced. In 
the first of those propositions he 
most peculiarly concurred, because 
it included in itself a direct cen- 
sure of the present administration. 
Nothing could be more true than 
that it was the incumbent duty of 
ministers to have a watchful solici- 
tude over the interests of this coun- 
try as connected with those of Eu- 
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rope. But it was equally certain, 
that his majesty’s ministers had 
shown no such watchfulness. He 
called upon their lordships to pro- 
nounce whether they could truly 
say, that the king’s ministers had 
shown any just vigilance over the 
interests of the state; and particu- 
larly with regard to that which con- 
stituted the second proposition im 
the speech, that his majesty could 
not view with indifference any ma- 
terial change in the relative-condt- 
tion and strength of the different 
= ers on the continent. Nothing 
was more just, nothing more cer- 
tai 1, than this proposition ; but the 
observation that must arise in every 
mind upon the subject was,—Did 
no material change take place in 
the relative condition and power of 
the nations on the continent, til the 
present moment? ‘The answer must 
be-obvious. Petween the signature 
of the preliminaries of peace and 
the definitive treaty, Louisiana was 
added to the power of France. 
Surely ministers saw this with indif- 
ference. It was not their present 
language that he looked to, but 
their acts. ‘They saw this intport- 
ant change; aid yet with arms in 
their hands, they made no pause in 
their negotiation, but concluded the 
definitive treaty. This wasnot all. 
The ink was still wet, the wax was 
not yet cold, with which this treaty 
was concluded, when Piedmont, the 
bulwark of Italy, was annexed to 
the Trench empire. With a cer- 
tain knowledge that Russia was 
adverse to this encroachment, the 
French artfully concealed their in- 
tentions tor fear of remonstrance, 
until our ministers had concluded 
and ratified that disgraceful treaty. 
Then, seeing the indifference of the 
government ‘of Great Britain, they 
struck the blow by which the an- 
cient ally of thre British crown, the 
faithful 
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faithful friend, was driven from his 
seat. It was important to the true 
understanding of this atrocious pro- 
ceeding, that they should trace back 
the disastrous history for a few me- 
morable years. He needed not to 
recal to their lordships’ memory, 
that the father of the deposed sove- 
reign, seeing the danger by which 
he was threatened by the French 
revolution, entered into an alliance 
with us to prosecute the war. In 
that alliance he acted faithfully, to 
the best of his very limited means. 
He acted well, though unfortunate- 
ly. He was first stripped of Savoy ; 
shen taken prisoner in his own ca- 
pital; and though according to 
that incongruous mass of lumber, 
the ancient law of nations, he might 
then have been said to become an 
enemy, because he entered into a 
treaty with France, yet, in truth, 
it wasto be considered, that he was 
constrained to make that treaty ; 
and even that any treaty he might 
have entered into, would have been 
justifiable. But this was not all: 
even in that treaty which was di- 
rected against Austria, he stipu- 
lated for an article, that he should 
not fight against Great Britain ; 
and this was the ally whom the 

resent ministers had abandoned ! 

‘his was a strong case; but it was 
not the whole exse. ‘Che French 


drove him away from his capital of 


Piedmont; but he still remained 
king of Sardinia. At atime when 
we were excluded from every 
port in the Mediterrancan except 
where our arms had taken post, the 
French required from him that he 
should exclude pot only all our 
mercantile and armed ships from 
his ports, but also expel all our 
agents. This he most positively 
refused to do. And yet this friend- 
ly, honorable power, is annihilated 
on the continent, his name not even 





mentioned in the definitive treaty, 
and his majesty’s ministers have 
seen no material ehange effected 
thereby! It did not appear that 
any remonstrance was made on the 
measure of his ruin.—Was this 
enough to rouse them? Let us 
look back to the progress of events. 
The treaty was made in the month 
of March; it was ratified in the 
month of May; in the month of 
June, Piedmont was by a formal 
decree annexed to France; in Au- 
gust, the consular government made 
a grand sweep and disposal of the 
entire constitution of Germany, and 
of the princes and powers in it! 
Surely, either Germany was not m 
Europe, or we had no interest in 
Germany ; it was a place unknown 
to us, or so Insignificant or so distant 
as to be unworthy of notice; or 
ministers, who put into the king’s 
mouth, that they could not see any 
material change with indifference, 
would have taken the alarm at this 
step. Yet no notice was taken of 
the outrage, though Germany was 
the only power upon mee | we 
could rely as the means of counter- 
acting the mordinate ambition and 
strides of the consular government, 
and though it was a Hagrant breach 
of the treaty of Amiens.—The in- 
terests of another ally of Great 
Britain, were also, in consequence 
of the strong feeling excited in this 
country in his favour, to be pro- 
vided for. ‘The house of Orange 
was omitted to be mentioned in the 
preliminaries ; notice was taken of 
it in the debate, and it was pro- 
mised to be provided for and taken 
care of in the definitive treaty. 
LordGrenville asked, was there now 
any man in England, who thought 
that an adequate indemnity had 
been procured for the house of 
Orange? What turns out to be 
the case? That it is not one tenth 

part 





part of his loss; and yet no interfe- 
rence in his favour was perceived. 
Nay, that was not all. Even the 
sovereign of Great Britain had suf- 
fered in his electoral interests, by 
their criminal inattention to the fate 
of nations. Our gracious sovereign 
had been put off with a pittance al- 
together inadequate, and unworthy 
of his claims. He would, he said, 
forbear to enlarge on this painful 
and delicate topic, particularly as 
he saw and felt the impression it 
made on their lordships: What 
then must they think of the king’s 
ministers who had s¢en the measure 
with indifference, or at least who 
had taken no perceptible step in 
consequence of the spoliation? He 
had a right to say, that,they were 
cool, tranquil, indifferent spectators 
of all this; that they dismantled 
ship after ship, reduced regiment 
after regiment, sent out orders to 
surrender Martinique and the Cape, 
and that in this apathy we came 
down to the end of September. It 
was not tll October then that 
ministers took alarm. Something 
new must have occurred, to have 
driven ministers at length to take 
this new position, which made the 
third proposition in his majesty’s 
speech. That proposition had also 
his most hearty concurrence.— 
Though expressed in a form to 
comply with the rules and suited to 
the language of parliament, yet mi- 
nisters would agree with him, that 
it was neither more nor less than 
that his majesty announced to his 
parliament, an imperious necessity 
for an augmentation of the national 
force; and that they should enable 
him to do so.—Lord Grenville re- 
called to the recollection of the 
house, the only detence which had 
been made for the dishonorable 
peace that was concluded the Ist 
ot October 1801; that it was 2 
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peace made in the spirit of peace, 
and likely to be permanent on ac- 
count of the disposition which ani- 
mated the chief consul. What had 
we seen in all this vapour, but the 
total want of rational foresight and 
capacity, with which men who as- 
pired to the high station of govern- 
ment ought to be endowed? The 
country was deluded for a time, 
but it did not last long. Not a 
day had elapsed—he might chal- 
lenge observation on the word— 
not a single day had elapsed with- 
out some uct of insult, indignity, or 
attack upon Great Britain, or her 
ancient allies, since that time. But 
what now had occurred? Was it 
some change in the conduct of 
France, some new encroachment 
more violent and more fatal to 
Europe than al] that was past? 
Was it the attack upon Switzer- 
land? If this were the cause he 
might ask, was this more injurious 
than seizing upon Parma by one 
treaty with Spain, and on Louisi- 
ana by another? The acquiescence 
of ministers up to the interference 
in the affairs of Switzerland, had 
shown that our councils were ia the 
hands of men totally unfit and in- 
adequate to the crisis: for now 
that they had awakened from this 
stupor, and shown some signs of 
life, they had done it when they 
could have no communicition, nor 
any concert, with those powers of 
the continent who could have made 
an interference effectual. What 
should we say of the impotence of 
those ministers, when they made 
this explosion of rage at the out- 
rage on Switzerland, at the very 
moment when Austria was making 
a declaration of the opposite ten. 
dency? Why not have taken the 
moment when they might have 
had co-operation? Martinique, the 
Cape, and Malta, three great coms 
manding 
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manding posts, were in our hands. 
Martinique was surrendered. Or- 
ders were sent out to surrender the 
Cape ; and it ~was only a matter of 
accidentthatit wasnot done. Malta, 
however, was stillin our hands; and 
he rejoiced in the fact. We were 
indebted for its safety to one of the 
blunders which had marked their 
administration. Oh! that atl their 
blunders had been equally fortu- 
nate! Every man saw when he 
read the article concerning Mal- 
ta, that it was inexecutable ; and to 
that circumstance, and that alone, 
we owed its having fortunately yet 
continued in our hands. Lord 
Grenville concluded his animad- 
version on ministry, by saying, 
that a sense of duty to his king 
and country had compelled him to 
express his sentiments on their con- 
duct. He added, we must eter- 
nally keep in mmd this truth,—that 
though we might be at peace with 
France, France was artfully at war 
with England; as much so as if 
the declaration of war had been ac- 
tually made. Perhaps she might 
choose, indeed, to call the speech of 
this day, a declaration of war. If 
she did so, wt could not make us 
worse. We must exert ourselves; 
we must strain every nerve; we 
must struggle for an existence; but 
he had no hesitation in saying, 
that, if we meant to make that 
struggle effectual, it must not be 
mider the auspices of the present 
persons in ofiice. No, not under 
such men. There was but one 
man im the kingdom to whom 
every eye was directed, to whom 
every heart was attracted, as alone 
equal to rally the national force—as 
alone equa! to weather the storm. 
Lord Pelham said, that was not 
the time to go into a detail of the 
nature and extent of the intended 
AMET At ntation of the force ot the 


kingdom; though he declared that 
no sudden nor great augmentation 
of the troops was intended, nor did 
there appear any thing in the state 
of Europe, that made such an aug- 
mentation necessary. 

Lord Carysfort gave his hearty 
assent to the address. 

He was followed by lord Ho- 
bart, who assured the house, that 
he would not detain them long; as 
he by no means thought it necessary 
to enter into a minute discussion of 
the various assertions so confidently 
made by the noble lord over the 
way, much less to speak in detail 
of the nature and extent of the 
troops disbanded. When the sub. 
ject came fully and regularly before 
the house, he should be ready to 
defend the conduct of ministers; 
for the present, it was sufficicnt to 
remind the noble lords, that many 
of the troops were necessarily dis- 
banded, because the time for which 
they had engaged to serve was out, 
and therefore the faith of govern- 
ment would be broken if they were 
not discharged. What he rose, 
however, chietiy for, was to com- 

lain of the injustice of a noble 
lols late one of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, in censuring the er's pre- 
sent servants on account of the 
dismemberment of Germany, when 
he could not but know that the 
treaty of Luneville was made dur- 
ing the noble lord’s administration, 
and that Germany was brought in- 
to its present condition by circum- 
stances which were not subject to 
the controul of any ministers. It 
was enough for him to say, that the 
indemnities in Germany were not 
considered of sufficient importance 
to prevent our making peace. With 
regard to the article of the defini- 
tive treaty, respecting Malta, which 
the neble lord had been pleased to 
say, Was, on the face of it, inexe- 
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eutable, their lordships would recol- 
lect, that the only difficulty started 
when the treaty was discussed, was, 
as to the possibility of procuring a 
Neapolitan force to garrison Malta : 
now, so far trom th: ut being imprac - 
ticable, the Neapolitan troops were 
actually obtained ; clearly therefore 
the article was not, asthe noble lord 
had been pleased to declare, inexecu- 
table. “The noble lord had stood up 
to charge his majesty ’s servants with 
incapacity ; it did not become him 
(Lord H. ) to say one word in an- 
swer to sucha charge. He would, 
however, say, that the present mi- 
nisters did not seek their situations. 
"They were called upon to take them 
in a moment of great and accumu- 
lated difficulties, difficulties with 
the nature and extent of which no 
man was better acquainted than 
the noble lord opposite to him. 
While that noble lord was in of- 
fice, he had to the best of hts abili- 
ties supported him’; but he had 
thought proper to relinquish his si- 
tuation. He theretore only de- 
s red, as he had done from the first, 
that the present administration 


might be judged by its conduct. If 


France had extended her dominion 
over the greatest part of the conti- 
nent, it had been under her power 
Jong before the noble lord retire r 
from ofhce ; ; and it that noble lor: 
had not been able to prevent aoe 
aggrandisement, he had no right to 
charge the present ministers with 
musconduct because they were not 
able to do away that power, which 
had been created during that noble 
lord’s administration. But he 
would tell that noble Jord, that he 
could not charge the present minis- 
ters with incapacity, without at the 
same time criminating himself for 
having relinquished his post. 

The question was then put upon 
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the address, which was agreed to, 
nem. con. 

The address, in the house of 
commons, was moved by the ho- 
nourable Mr. French, member for 
Galway. He alluded to the pros- 
perous state of our commerce, Ma- 
nufactures, and revenue—the in- 
dustry and loyalty of the people— 
mentioned the augmentation of our 
resources as arising from the union 
of Great Britain and Ireland. He 
spoke also of the advantages which 
had resulted from the peace; yet 
he strongly ap aoneigd o declared 
policy ¢ of ministers, » place the 
empire in such a anv as should 
render i: superior to the apprehene 
sions of war; and, if that alterna. 
tive should become necessary for 
the maintenance of our honour 
and security, in such a situation as 
to protect us from the conse- 
quences. As to our foreign relae 
tions, he did not think it at all ne- 
cessary to ente - into any discussion 
of our right to interfere in conti- 
ne ntfil « concerns 3 that right was 
indisputable: but it was another 
question, and one of a very deli- 
cate nature, when we should stand 
forward to act upon that right. 
Whatever resolution might be 
tuken, or whatever the event, it 
was material to preserve our res 
sources; and under the auspices 
of our pres uxt ministers that object 
had been particularly attende ‘d to. 
It, however, they sho uld be per- 
mitted to pursue the pacitic line of 
policy they were disposed to, it 
wus desirable that full provision 
should be made tor such an esta. 
blishment as should enable them 
to encounter any obstacle. The 
honourable member concluded by 
moving the address, Which was, as 
usual, a mere echo of the speech. 

‘Lhe motion was scecnded by 
Mr, 
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Mr. Curzon, who was followed by 
Mr. Cartwright, who touched upon 
a few of the objects which had al- 
ready been treated at much greater 
length by lord Grenville in the 
lords. He thought ministers high- 
ly culpable in so precipitately dis- 
arming; and concluded by ex- 
pressing his regret, that the prodi- 
gious talents of the man who 
wielded the power of France were 
not met by the exalted abilities of 
a right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Pitt) who- was now unfortunately 
absent. 

Mr. Fox began a very animated 
speech by observing—Some expres- 
sions, which fell from the honoura- 
ble mover of this address, as well 
as from two honourable gentlemen 
under the gallery, made it neces- 
sary for him to trouble the house 
with a few observations, explain- 
ing the grounds of the vote he 
should give, and which would be 
a vote of direct and cordral appro- 
bation to the address. Before he 
proceeded, he should just say a 
few words respecting an expression 
in the address which might appear 
to stand in need of explanation, 
consistent with the principles on 
which he should have the honour 
of voting on the present occasion. 
The expression to which he re- 
ferred was that which pledged the 
house to make proviston for the 
support of such an establishment 
as might fully provide for the na- 
tional security; and, while an ar- 
dent desire tor peace was cultivat- 
ed, assured his majesty of cordial 
€0-operation in vindicating the na- 
tional interests and honour from 
the atiacks of any foreign foe. As 
he understood the expression, it 
eonveyed to his majesty no pledge 
which had not his fullest approba- 
ton; and if was only in conse- 





quence of an observation made 
by the honourable mover of the 
address, that he considered it pro- 
per to advert to it. The honoura- 
ble gentleman let fall some hints 
about the necessity of keeping up 
a large establishment: but by the 
vote he should now give, he pro- 
tested against any such inference ; 
and certainly did not, by agreeing 
to the address, bind himself to the 
support of any establishment of 
this nature. He thought it neces- 
sary to say these few words on this 
point, to prevent any misconcep- 
tion trom applying to the opinion 
which at a future time he might feel 
it his duty to submit to the house, 
when the extent of the establish- 
ment to be maintained should come 

regularly under consideration. 
With regard to the objections to 
the address, they would be consi- 
dered in a different way by diffe- 
rent sides of the house. Those 
who detended the treaty of peace 
when it was laid before the house, 
would defend it still on the same 
principles which originally induced 
them to give it their approbation, 
and they would naturally view the 
objections to the address as frivo- 
lous and inconclusive. Those, on 
the other hand, who contended 
that they would not have made 
peace on the terms which the treaty 
contamed, would be anxious to 
break a peace which they would 
not have made, and to renew a 
war which they wished to continue. 
But it might be said, that war would 
not now be renewed on the same 
principles on which it was formerly 
prosecuted, and that new causes of 
war had occurred since the treaty 
of peace was concluded. He could 
not appeal to the house, for the de- 
cision took place in a former par- 
liament: but he could appeal to 
many 
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many gentlemen who now heard 
him, to consider what the princi- 
ples were on which they approved 
the peace ; and whether any thing 
had taken place since the treaty 
was concluded, which would au- 
thorise them to give their vote on 
the present occasion, for breaking 
the treaty and recommencing hos- 
tilities. Supposing for a moment 
that war was to be renewed, gen- 
tlemen would do well to reflect in 
what manner hostilities would be 
conducted. On this part of the 
subject he would not go into de- 
tail; but it was obvious, that our 
means of annoying the enemy- 
would consist simply in retaking 
the places which, by the treaty, we 
had agreed to cede, or in retaining 
those still in our hands. Now,to vio- 
late the treaty of peace for such an 
object as this (and under the present 
circumstances there was no other 
object which would be obtained) 
would be to place the ministers of 
this country and the members of 
the last parliament, who had ap- 
proved of the treaty, in a situation 
to excite the ridicule of all Eu- 
rope. The continuance of peace, 
he contended, was infinitely desira- 
ble; he felt its, importance in the 
stronrest manner. Adverse, how- 
ever, as he was to the renewal of 
hostilities, he did not mean to as- 
sert that no circumstances might 
have followed the peace, which 
would fully justify ministers for 
refusing to comply with its provi- 
sions. He was not ashamed to 
avow an opinion for which he had 
not unfrequently been exposed to 
ridicule; and now explicitly to de- 
clare, that he considered the pre- 
servation of national honour to be 
almost the only legitimate cause of 
war. This doctrine he held on the 
plain principle, that honour ts di- 
rectly and inseparably connected 
1503. 
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with self-defence. If it could be 
proved to him that the national 
honour had been insulted, or the 
national dignity disgraced, he would 
without hesitation declare his opi- 
nion ; which was,—this would be a 
fair and legitimate cause of recom- 
mencing hostilities. Though he 
contended that honour is the only 
legitimate foundation of war, he 
did not mean to deny that other 
circumstances may come in aid of 
its force. As to the present cire 
cumstances of Europe, he saw no 
ground of war as far as this coun- 
try was concerned. It wags his 
own firm conviction, that there was 
on the part of the French people, 
as well as the French government, 
a strong desire to restore their 
commerce to new activity, and 
their manufactures to new life; 
and this, he believed, was the field 
in which, if any contest was to be 
carried on betwixt the two couns 
tries, they wished the dispute to be 
conducted. Of the result of such 
a rivalship, we had surely very lit- 
tle room for apprehension. We 
had got so much the start of them 
that we must take the lead; and if 
they had the start of us, our supe- 
riority was so great that we could 
not fail speedily to overtake them. 
In this contest we should be cere 
tain of victory; and every intermee 
diate step in our progress would 
only afford new facilities for ine 
creasing our superiority and auge 
menting our improvement. It 
would be absurd indeed to pretend 
that this fair prospect would not 
be marred; but of this he was pere 
fectly convinced, that it must be a 
very strong case which would jus- 
tify the recommencement of hosti- 
lities, instead of employing our ree 
sources in cultivating the arts of 
peace. Was there a man in the 
bouse, he asked, or in the country, 
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who, after the disasters which had 
been sustained during the progress 
of a wild and destructive contest, 
would, without continental sup- 
port, again renew a contest with 
France, without any support but 
that derived from the co-operation 
of a few German princes, whose 
troops might be subsidized to en- 
gage in our cause ? He trusted that 
so extravagant a project would not 
again be adopted. If, contrary to 
every suggestion of expediency, 
and every dictate of policy, it 
should be embraced, it required 
little political sagacity to foresee 
that the result would be incalcula- 
bly disastrous. ‘The first and grand 
object, continued Mr, Fox, which 
we ought to have in view, is secu- 
rity. But there could be no true 
security which was not upheld by 
honour. There could be no true 
dignity which was not supported 
by character. An honourable gen- 
tleman, however, found a new 
ground of war in the character of 
the French government. He was 
surprised to find it not so friendly 
or conciliating as he expected at 
the time the treaty was concluded. 
Did the honourable gentleman 
really expect that the French go- 
vernment was henceforth to enter- 
tain towards this country no feel- 
ings but those of friendship? Did 
he imagine that we might expect 
trom if every interchange of civi- 
jity and kindness; that our govern- 
ment would find in it a powerful 
and disinterested ally ? If such were 
the honourable gentleman’s ideas, 
he contessed himselt at a loss to 
know on what they were ground- 
ed. By those high in office, a very 
different prospect was held out to 
the house and the country. A nb- 
ble lord opposite (lord blawkes- 
bury) made use of a very remark- 
able expression, when describin 
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the situation in, which the peace 
left us with relation to the other 
powers of Europe. He said that the 
continent was in a very “ unsatis- 
factory state,”—a sort of language 
certainly by no means calculated 
to suggest any ideas of friendship 
or cordiality on the part of the 
French government. The immense 
aggrandisement of French influ. 
ence and French power was, doubt- 
less, a subject of deep regret; and 
no man lamented it more than he 
did. It must be lamented by every 
Englishman; and this very aggran- 
disement was with him a grand 
cause of accusation against the late 
ministers, by whose obstinacy and 
misconduct it was obtained. But, 
he proceeded, let gentlemen who 
hold this language reflect, that, 
with the hneainalee of the conti- 
nent being in the state which the 
noble lord described, the treaty of 
peace had received the approba- 
tion of the house and the country. 
There indeed remained a question, 
how tar the state of the continent, 
in consequence of intermediate 
events, Was more unsatisfactory 
than at the time when peace was 
concluded. ‘These acts, whatever 
their nature might be, were not then 
betore the house, and therefore he 


‘should not then speak to them. A 


great deal had been said about the 
disposition of the people of this 
country in favour of a renewal of 
the war. This he had no hesita- 
tion in affirming to be completely 
talse. ‘Lhe origin of thts calumny 
it was not ditheult to trace. It 
arcse, he affirmed, trom the coali- 
tion of some newspapers, which af- 
fected to hold out this as the real 
disposition of the people. ‘Their 
motives for such representations 
might be various. ‘They might wish 
to gratify spleen, er to increase 
their circulation by contriving 
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something to excite the curiosity 
of their readers; but if the pub- 
lishers of newspapers were to be 
the means of plunging the nation 
again into a destructive contest, 
it would be the most base and ig- 
noble cause in which a people was 
ever engaged. But we were.told, 
that a most considerable body in 
this country (the commercial in- 
terest) were strongly actuated with 
a desire that the war should be re- 
newed. To this representation he 
was not disposed to give his as- 
sent. If, however, the fact were 
as gentlemen represented it, if hu- 
mn beings were to perish to gra- 
tify any passion of our nature, he 
should rather that their blood 
should: flow to gratify the roman- 
tic ambition of Alexander, than to 
fill the coffers of a cold calculating 
body of unfeeling merchants. When 
there was not a single power ready 
to second our efforts, let us not, 
continued Mr. Fox, by a rash step 
forfeit those blessings which are in- 
dispensably and etern: uly connected 
with a state of peace. Great en- 
terprises, which, in_ his opinion, 
might with much more propriety 
be styled rash actions, were flatter- 
ing in prospect, but disastrous in 
the result-—spe lata, eventu tristia. 
We were now ina state of domes- 
tic tranquillity, of flattering in- 
ternal prosperity ; and our com- 
merce, as far as the nature of hu- 
man atlairs justifies anticipation, 
might become daily more extended. 
—There was one ‘other point on 
which he should make one or two 
observations. At the commence- 
ment of the late war the house, 
and he believed he might add, the 
country, were, as it were, hurried 
into the contest from the expecta- 
tion that the struggle was «ne 
which would’not be arduous dur- 
ing its continuance, or protracted 
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in its duration. Fatal experience 
had, however, sufficiently demon- 
strated the fallacy of such antici- 
pations. He hoped we should not 
again be hurried into any new war, 
on the expectation of its only laste 
ing one campaign. [Here Mr. Fox 
looked to the place where lord 
Hawkesbury was seated. ]— With 
respect to the present administra- 
tion, he believed, it was almost un- 
necessary for him to say, that he 
had no sort of connexion with them. 
He thanked them for having made 
peace, and hoped they approved 
the treaty they formerly conclud- 
ed. The power of France was 
unquestionably too great; but it 
Was not increased to such a degree 
since the peace was concluded, as to 
justify arupture. The interference 
of France in the German indemni- 
ties was a subject of complaint. 
Did ministers not know that an in- 
terference was naturally to be ex- 
pected? By not being parties to 
the treaty of Luneville, did we not 
know that France would interfere 
in the subject of the German in- 
demnities; and what reasonable 
round of complaint now existed ? 
‘he language of the late ministers 
was explicit. They told us, that 
it was not for the interests of this 
country to treat in conjunction 
with Austria. She had consulted 
her separate interests, and we were 
freed trom our engagements. As 
we were unwilling to share in the 
advantages, we had no right to 
complain of ¢onsequences easily 
foreseen, and of effects easily anti- 
cipated. France, as might have 
been expected, did interfere in the 
arrangement of the German in- 
demnities, and Russia had been ine 
duced to jom in the same object. He 
did not mean to go into any mi- 
nuie illustration on that subject. 
He would content himself with a 
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eral observation—which was, 
that this interference was in some 
points of view not unfavourable to 
the interests of thiscountry, as they 
might be collaterally affected. He 
had only to conclude with express- 
ing his ardent hope, that peace was 
the first object of the government, 
as he was convinced it was the 
strongest wish of the people. He 
declared he would give the address 
his cordial support. 

Mr. Canning succeeded. He 
was a friend to the address, on the 
principle that it recommended a 
system of vigour, which seemed to 
have been too long wanting in our 
National councils. He reprobated 
at some length the conduct of mi- 
nisters in respect to Switzerland ; 
afterwards, he proceeded to ob- 
serve, that much had been said at 
different times ot the desperate state 
of public affairs when his majesty’s 


present ministers were entrusted. 


with their management. ‘This ob- 
servation, often repeated, he had 
at all times most strongly contro- 
verted. He was ready to go into 
a detail on every point; and to 
prove that, in every particular, it 
was untounded. What were the 
circumstances under which mini- 
sters undertook a situation repre- 
sented as hazardous beyond all tor- 
mer example? ‘They had left to 
them a war with France, and the 
neutral question in such a state as 
to aiford no prospect of accommo- 
dation without an appeal to the 
sword. But what were the means 
they were furnished with to meet 
these objects? For enforcing our 
right on the neutral question, they 
had a Heet prepared to strike an im- 
mediate and effectual blow. To 
finish the war with France, they 
had the Egyptian expedition in rea- 
diness for immediate service. They, 


to all the advantages arising from 








success, did not unite any of the 
dangers connected with responsi- 
bility. They were entrusted with 
the government of a country in a 
state of complete repose. Treason 
in Ireland was destroyed, domestic 
sedition was repressed, commerce 
extended beyond all example, ma- 
nufactures active, finances unim- 
paired, were the prominent circum- 
stances in the situation of the coun- 
try when they were first called to 
his majesty’s councils; and cer- 
tainly, though these duties were 
arduous, their acilities of per- 
formance were numerous and 
striking. Mr. Canning then stat- 
ed the hostile views of the 
French government to this coun- 
try. The destruction of our inde- 
pendence and glory was the object 
never lost sight of for a moment. 
There was, he said, an invincible 
spirit of rancour, which only waited 
for a favourable opportunity to dis- 
play itself in action. The enemy 
was. making great preparations 
along the coast; could any one 
doubt that we should do the same? 
He had succeeded in making him- 
self master of a greater and richer 
extent of territory than had changed 
hands for centuries in Europe. He 
was not speaking, nor was it his 
wish to speak, the language of 
alarm and trepidation ; but if the 
person, who is at the head of the: 
government of Trance, persisted in 
the measures calculated to excite 
apprehension, we were called upon 
to meet every exigency, by looking 
at his objects as he looked at them 
himself. He certainly had a great 
grasp of mind, and it became, of 
course, the duty of his maijesty’s 
linisters to be proportionally vigi- 
lant. It was not, he said, because- 
1a wished to meet any particular 
exigency that he voted for the ad- 
dress; it was-not because he per- 
ceived. 
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eeived dangerous results from Swit- 
zerland and Malta; but because he 
could not help seeing them through- 
out Europe; because he was convine- 
edthere existed inthe rulerot France 
a rooted and inveterate hatred to 
the English government; and be- 
cause there were undoubted proofs 
of a constant activity employed 
and directed against us and our 
interests. 

Lord Hawkesbury rose after 
Mr. Canning. Although, he said, 
he agreed with the honourable 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Fox) 
m many of the observations. that 
had tallen from him, yet there were 
athers in which he could not ac- 
guiesce. ‘lhe aspect of affairs, at 
the time the definitive treaty was 
concluded, might widely differ from 
that of the present moment. He 
would say, and fairly maintain, that 
at was right to conclude peace, and 
close, as it were, the account of 
war, on the terms and conditions it 
was then in the power of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers to obtain. His 
right honourable friend (Mr. Can- 
ning) had asked, upon what system 
ministers now intended to act, and 
whether they had altered the sys- 
tem upon which they had hitherto 
acted? He did not hesitate to say, 
in answer, that they acted now on 
the same system and principle 
which guided them in negotiating 
the defhnitive treaty of peace. <At 
that time he contended, and still 
was ready to contend, that the 
treaty of peace, as far as it respect- 
ed the separate interests of Great 
Britain, was right; inasmuch as it 
secured the integrity of the British 
dominions, and even added new 
acquisitions to them: but that, as 
far as the continent was concerned, 
it left its situation unsatisfuctory, and 
such as might call perhaps for a 
strongey expression. ‘This state of 
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the continent, unsatisfactory as it 
was, there were then no hopes of 
improving; for how, he asked, 
could continental prospects be fol- 
lowed up without the concurrence 
of continental support? It was also 
observed by them (ministers), that 
it was better to take the chances of 
peace than the chances of war; 
that it was wise to husband our re- 
sources, and reserve them for future 
and more successful exertion, espe- 
cially as it was admitted on all 
sides that there were then scarcely 
any hopes of any successes on the 
continent. With these views, and 
on this principle, he said, ministers 
then acted. On the same did they 
now continue to act; on the same 
they rested the justification of their 
conduct.—But now, as to the cir- 
cumstances of the present moment, 
what part wise ministers should 
take, had in it, perhaps, more of 
delicacy than difficulty to say. 
Their conduct, under all the consi- 
derations of the case, must be re- 
gulated by the importance of conti- 
nuing the peace, while the conti« 
nent was in its present situation 
and disposition. For he would ask 
any general observer, what object 
he thought could now be accom- 
plished by a renewal of the war, 
when there was no probability of 
any effectual support on the conti- 
nent. This point might indeed give 
rise to a variety of considerations. 
But he had no difkculty in saying, 
that after such a war as that in 
which we had been engaged, the 
continuance of peace, under all cir- 
cumstances, was to be wished for. 
Yet he should rejoice, that, by some 
Wise, temperate, and conciliatory 
pian, a barrier migiit be put to all 
farther encroachments. 

Lord Hawkesbury then proceed- 
ed to reply to the animadversions 
thrown upon ministers by two of 
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the gentlemen who spoke after the 
mover and seconder ot the address, 
and who more than insinuated the 
insufficiency of the present admini- 
stration, ‘These gentlemen accom- 
panied their observations with a 
studied panegyric upon Mr. Pitt. 
In the praise of his abilities, and in 
the acknowledgement of the signal 
services rendered by him to the 
country, no man could join more 
cordially than he did. He was also 
réady to approve the measures of 
his administration: but the events 
which closed that administration 
proved that no abilities, however 
powerful, could command success. 
When he recollected these events, 
what must be his surprise to hear 
that the close of that administration 
was a period the most flourishing, 
the most prosperous either for war 
or peace, that could well be ima- 
gined, and the best calculated to 
tempt any man consctous of ta- 
lent or actuated by ambition, to 
take upon him the guidance of pub- 
lic affairs ; yet, what was the situa- 
tion of the country at that period ! 
Was not all Europe combined 
against us but the cabinet of Vi- 
enna, and that power not able to 
support us even by words? Did 
ever such a feeling of dismay per- 
vade the country, as when the pre- 
sent administration entered into of- 
fice ? Was the neutral question then 
decided ; was it even decided by 
the battle of Copenhagen? After 
the issue of that battle, and even 
after the death of the emperor Paul, 
was it not well known that several 
persons who composed the govern- 
ment of Russia still adhered to the 
system of the neutral question, 
and that the decision of it was at- 
tended with the greatest difficul- 
ties? Asto the expedition against 
Egypt, no one more approved and 
applauded it than hedid. Our forces 
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at that time could not have been 
better employed, and the success 
they at length obtained materially 
contributed to the attainment of 
peace. But if the military men 
employed in that expedition were 
consulted, would they say that no- 
thing obstructed, that nothing had 
rendered doubtful, its ultimate suc- 
cess? The gentlemen he had al- 
ready alluded to, and also his right 
honourab!e friend, had alluded to 
the state of our public establish- 
ments. Never, he would venture 
to atlirm, were our public establish- 
ments, especially that of the navy, 
more considerable ; never was the 
navy of France more reduced. 
But these gentlemenwould not look 
to the terms of peace in discussing 


‘its merits ; they contined themselves 


to the animus maniiested by the 
French government. If, he re- 
marked, they never would make 
peace while the animus they allud- 
ed to continued, they would never 
have been at peace either with new 
or old France. For if that animus 
referred to the plans of ambition 
and aggrandisement which France 
has and had always in view, they 
would tind that the three last trea- 
ties with the French government 
had ever in contemplation the re- 
newal of hostilities ; and if the ani- 
mus be objected to in that sense, we 
should never be ‘at peace at all. 
A doubt had also been expressed of 
the prosperous state of our com- 
merce and manufactures. He 
would now only observe, that, when 
the accounts relative to this subject 
should be laid before the house, 
they would have the satisfaction to 
see that those important branches 
were never so flourishing as at the 
present moment. To preserve, 
therefore, and maintain that peace 
which the present administration 
had concluded, and thereby to give 
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opportunities to internal resources 
to fructify and accumulate, would 
be their invariable policy: but 
while they looked to that policy as 
the foundation of their power, they 
would be prepared for what events 


might call tor ; always determined 


to resist every unjust demand, and 
that in the first instance. -While it 
was thus their object to make peace, 
they would not lose sight of what 
the circumstances of Europe might 
demand. They were sensible that 
the influence of the French revolu- 
tion had produced a great convul- 
sion in many of the continental 
states ; but while they regretted the 
operation of that intuence (which, 
however, it was to be lamented, 
could not altogether be now re- 
pressed ), they trusted their conduct 
would satisfy their country ; as while 
they were eager to preserve the 
blessings of peace, they would be 
less watchful to maintain the cha- 
racter and dignity ot the country, 
and every thing that had been held 
sacred by its wisest and most en- 
lightened statesmen. 

Mr. Windham followed: and said, 
that if this country were really in 
the state depicted by the speeches of 
lord Hawkesbury and Mr. Fox, and 
it was necessary to pause till such 
time as those honourable members 
had contended it was, before any de- 
cisive measures were adopted relative 
to the question of war or peace ; 
it destruction were falling on the 
country in the way it seemed to be; 
then was it, he feared, lost and gone 
for ever. He then took notice of 
what had been stated by Mr. Fox; 
who seemed, he said, to have lost 
his feelings when he spoke of the 
French revolution. At some par- 
ticular periods he had described it 
as an event which astonished the 
world, but which was at once splen- 
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did and harmless. Instead of look- 
ing on it as a tremendous evil that 
had crushed palaces and kingdoms, 
he had always viewed it in the light 
of as innocent a thing as ever came 
into the world; leave it alone and 
it would do no harm. After havin 
conquered Spain, Portugal, Hol. 
land ; and added the Italian repub- 
lic, Piedmont, and Parma, to the 
territories of France; there was no- 
thing now remaining between us, 
according to the honourable gentle- 
man’s doctrine, but a peaceful ri- 
valry of commerce. He should be 
glad to know how it was to go on 
in this amicable way. Nothing, he 
contended, was to be done, by pure 
rivalry: for the first consul had 
placed things in such a train, as 
could not fail to distress us in the 
most é@ffectual manner. He would 
trade with Holland, Russia, Den- 
mark, Sweden; in short, with all 
but us. 

Mr. Windham denied the founda. 
tion of the principles of Mr. Fox’s 
argument relative to the treaty of 
Amiens; for whatever their love of 
domination might be as to other 
countries, their whole and sole 
wishes, aims, and views, were in- 
variably bent on the total destruc- 
tion of this country, whose trade 
and wealth they envied, and both 
which they were taught to believe 
had been employed to bring upon 
them all the difficulties and evils 
they had been forced to encounter. 
It was well known that France, 
since the signing of the prelimina 
articles, had | built ei hese ships of 
the line. There had in that period 
been shipped from the Baltic for 
France upwards of 10,000 tons of 
hemp; and what was most to be 
wondered at was, that all this 
had been shipped in British bot- 
toms. The expedition that was 
B+ first 
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fitst sent out to St. Domingo, was 
Gtted out in a less space of time 
than had ever been known on any 
former occasion, at a moment when 
the French navy and trade were 
said to be at the very lowest ebb. 
But, strange to tell! the provi- 
sions that had been sent out to St. 
Domingo, wereall sent outon British 
credit, and were even guaranteed 
by our merchants. What was still 
more alarming was, that the next 
convoy of provisions was to be sent 
out by the Dutch, and conveyed in 
American bottoms; thus strength- 
ening the power of those two na- 
vies, to the detriment of ours: and, 
hereafter, when we were pleasing 
ourselves with the idea that credit 
begets capital, and capital ensures 
commerce, we should find that 
from the overgrown power of 
France, when our commerce was 
most successful, it would be liabie, 
from her combinations, to kick our 
credit to the devil. He ridiculed 
the idea of the violent disposition 
which, all of a sudden, the first 
consul had shown in favour of a 
system of peace, and of his assum- 
ing the title of pacificator of Europe. 
He proceeded to caution ministers 
to weigh well the situation this coun- 
try would be in when war came, 
which he thought conld not be far 
off. The honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Fox) had stated his principle 
to be the point of honour. He 
wished his point had been lower, 
and his principle higher; for his 
part, he put the pomt of honour 
out of the case, for he deemed the 
national honour neither more nor 
less than the national interest. He 
would not make war for mere con- 
venience; but there was another 
little thing, called safety, for which 
he would immediately make war. 
He admonished ministers to sacri- 
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fice a dangerous economy to the 
vigorous measures it might be neces- 
sary to adopt for our safety: and 
concluded by saying, for the rea~ 
sons which he had adduced, he did 
not think himself at liberty to give 
a silent vote to the address; to 
which, however, he should propose 
no amendment. 

Mr. Fox rose in explanation, and 
said, with considerablé warmth, 
the right honourable gentleman 
had, throughout his speech, misre- 
presented his meaning; and as he 
did not quote his words, he had 
not an opportunity of pointing out 
the particular instances of misre- 
presentation. He must believe that 
the right honourable gentleman did 
not wilfully misrepresent him; but, 
as hé so often imputed to him sen- 
timents he did not entertain, and 
opinions he never uttered, it was 
necessary for him to say a few 
words in explanation. He never 
said that the power of France was 
not formidable; on the contrary, 
he said that no man in England 
could feel more strongly, or re- 

etted more, that aggrandisement. 
Fe did feel it; and he charged that 
aggrandisement upon the right ho- 
nourable gentleman and his col- 
leagues, as a calamity for which 
they were gravely responsible to 
their country. That right honour. 
able gentleman, he said, and his 
colleagues, had contributed more 
to augment the power of France 
than any member of the house of 
Bourbon, or any general of the 
French republic. He did nét say 
that he was for peace on any terms, 
and purchased by any submission. 
He recommended peace as most 
consonant to the true honour and 
to the true interests of the nation. 

Mr. Windham replied, that he 
certainly did not intend to misre- 

present 
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resent the honourable gentleman. 

e did not quote his words; he 
spoke of the general tenor of his 
speech, and tendency of his opi- 
nions. ‘The house, which heard 
the speech and his remarks upon 
it, would judge of the fairness with 
which he stated the honourable 
gentleman. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer observed, that wn such per- 
sons as thought with the honourable 
gentleman, that the conclusion of 
peace was pregnant with the destruc- 
tion of the country, might now agree 
with him in the jamentable picture 
he had drawn of our situation and 
prospects, yet he could not believe 
that views so discouraging to ail 
spirit of enterprise, so mconsistent 
with all public confidence and pri- 
vate comfort, would meet with the 
approbation of impartial men in 
that house, or in the nations The 
honourable gentleman spoke as if 
he thought that ministers in con- 
cluding peace would feel that they 
had sins to expiate; while, on the 
other*hand, the honourable genue- 
man opposite (Mr. Fox) expressed 
a hope, that ministers did not re- 
pent of the part they had acted ip 
bringing the war to a termination. 
He must state, then, to the house, 
that he did not appear before them 
as an apologist for his conduct in 
that affair. If he were a delin- 
quent, he was a hardened one: tor 
he never reflected upon the share 
he had in that event without in- 
ward satisfaction ; nay, if any new 
agrression, if any fresh insult upon 
the country, were to render a re- 
newal of the war inevitable, he 
should not alter his sentiments or 
chauge that satisfaction into re- 
pentance, as he could declare with 
truth, that the part he acted was 
dictated by a sense of duty, guided 
by the best of his judgement. No 
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man lamented more than he did 
the aggrandisement of France; 
yet it seemed to him very shallow 
reasoning to say, that the mag- 
nitude of her power was in pro- 
portion to the extent of that ag. 
grandisement. But supposing the 
right honourable gentleman’salarm 
of French power to be just, how 
did he justify the policy of an ims 
mediate war? He surely then had 
not examined the question with sufs 
ficient attention, or he could not 
have so completely laid out of sight 
every consideration of prudence. 
Several gentlemen had alluded to 
the naval and military establish. 
ments, as being excessively and pre- 
matureiy reduced. Upon a mat- 
ter ia Which, by proper inquiries, 
accurate information might have 
been obtained, it was surprising 
that they should have so greatly 
erred, ‘I'he fact was, that with re- 
gard to our military establishment, 
it was double what it was in the 
year 1784, at the same period from 
the conclusion of the treaty. No 
reduction whatever had taken place 
in the infantry, except in the dis- 
embodying the militia, those whose 
period of service was limited, and 
those unfit for duty. ‘There had 
been a reduction in the cavalry ; 
but still it was double what it was 
in the year 1784. As to the navy, 
in 1786 we had 115 vessels in com- 
mission; we had now 207. In 
1792, the year preceding the war, 
we had 18,000 seamen; at present 
we had 46,000. So much for the 
reduction of our naval and milita- 
ry establishments. It was with the 
utmost satisfaction, likewise, that 
he was able to convert into certain- 
ty, what was stated as conjecture, 
respecting the increase of our com- 
merce, manufactures, and revenue. 
He was the more gratihed in being 


able to go so, when he recollected 
: the 









the gloomy presages on this sub- 
ject which were held out by those 
who disapproved of the peace. In 
the year ending October 1801, the 
exports of British manufactures 
amounted to between 23 and 24 
millions. In the year ending Oc- 
tober 1802, he had the pleasure of 
stating, that the exports amounted 
to no less than 27,500,000/. During 
the last year, also, the amount of 
the revenue had been unexampled. 
Many thought that he was too san- 
guine last year in taking the sur- 
plus of the consolidated fund at 
4,500,000/. for the current year ; 
but, for two quarters from the 5th 
of April, the amount of the surplus 
had already been upwards of three 
millions. The floating debt of 
every kind, which was estimated at 
upwards of twenty millions, would, 
in January next, amount to no 
more than fourteen millions; not- 
withstanding the unusual efforts 
which had. been made during the 
year, and the extensive establish- 
ment that had been kept up. The 
house, he was sure, would be hap- 
py in being thus relieved from the 
anxiety respecting our situation and 
prospects, which unfounded con- 
jectures had spread, and to see er- 
rors on so important a subject cor- 
rected from the mést authentic do- 
cuments. The right honourable 
gentleman seemed to think that all 
the dangers which he saw in our 
situation arose from a state of peace; 
but he did not show in what respect 
war would remedy the evil. After 
the experience of the events of the 
war, how could he prove that peace 
was more favourable than war to 
the aggrandisement of France? that 
a perseverance in the contest, or its 
renewal, would tend to give relief 
or security to those parts of the 
continent in which we were pecu- 
liarly interested? The principles 
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on which ministers concluded peace 
were, that our single efforts could 
be of no avail to repair what was 
amiss in the state of the continent; 
and that, therefore, our honour 
being saved, it was wise to spare 
our resources for occasions when, 
if peace could not be preserved 
with safety and dignity, we might 
go to war with the co-operation of 
allies, or be enabled to assist and 
animate their returning energies. 
When Austria retired from the 
contest, all wise and impartial men 
thought that we should likewise 
give up the conflict, if terms of 
peace compatible with our interest 
could be obtained. In such cir- 
cumstances we did put an end to 
the war, our honour entire, our 
constitution preserved, our best in- 
terests secured ; and if the renewal 
of the war should, by any aggres- 
sion or any insult on the part of 
France, be rendered necessary, it 
would not be renewed on grounds 
different from those on which its 
discontinuance had been justified. 
The right honourable gentleman 
had insinuated a suspicion that the 
tone which ministers might have 
assumed in any discussions with the 
government of France had been 
inconsistent with the dignity of the 
nation. He hoped that his asser- 
tion would be received in opposi- 
tion to a mere insinuation. He 
asserted then, most positively, that 
in no one instance had the honour 
and interests of the country been 
committed by ministers; and this 
was all that it would be proper for 
him to say upon such a subject. 
The right honourable gentleman 
said, that the public opinion was 
recovering: for his own part, he 
was satished that the public opi- 
nion was that. the country wished 
for peace, but was not afraid of 
war; that it wished what was best, 
but 
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but was determined to be prepared 
for what was worst. It would 
submit to no base dishonourable 
compromise of its rights and of its 
dignities; but would not be misled, 
by any exaggerated statements of 
danger, to overlook all considera- 
tions of prudence. In that house, 
and in the country, there would be 
no disposition to prostrate the ho- 
nour of the nation; but he was 
aware that there was in some indi- 
viduals a disposition,—originating, 
no doubt, in the most ‘laudable 
feelings,—a disposition to rouse the 
passions, to alarm the fears, to 
pique the pride of the country, in 
order to torce us back into war, 
without any adequate motive. 
Nevertheless, he was convinced 
that the great body of reflecting 
men in the commons would give a 
zealous and steady support to _mi- 
nisters, while they showed them- 
selves determined to watch over 
the true honour and interests of the 
state; but, at the same time, not 
to be led away, by feelings which 
they felt it their duty not unfre- 
quently to modera‘e, into a fruit- 
less and premature contest. Not 
only from feelings which pronounce 
war to be the greatest of evils, but 
from* the conviction of his cool 
judgement, he was desirous to 
avoid it: but dreadful as it was, it 
was not so dreadful as dishonour ; 
and if ever the alternative were 
presented, he should not hesitate 
in the choice. After the eloquent 
speech of his noble friend, he should 
not enter into many of the topics 
on which he should otherwise have 
dwelt; but content himself with ex- 
pressing his concurrence in the 
reasons he gave for the conduct of 
the ministers in concluding peace, 
and their motives in employing 
every effort to preserve it. 

Mr. T. Grenville concurred in 
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the address, on the principles laid 
down by Mr. Windham. He re- 
joiced to hear that the revenue was 
in so flourishing a state; but to 
show that the revenue was flourish- 
ing was no answer to his right ho- 
nourable friend, who had shown that 
the whole state was exposed to such 
imminent danger. Mr. Grenville 
adverted to the address moved by 
lord Hawkesbury, on the definitive 
treaty last May; in which the house 
relied upon his majesty to prevent 
any encroachment on the sources 
of our wealth, greatness, and naval 
power. He asked how this had 
been followed up? Much stress, 
he observed, had been laid by the 
noble secretary of state, in defend- 
ing the preliminary treaty, on the 
tone and temper in which it was 
concluded. It appeared, however, 
that the noble lord himself had be- 

un to distrust the temper of 
thon by recommending, by the 
address on the definitive treaty, an 
increased vigilance in regard to 
the measures of France. But had 
there been any vigilance or in- 
creased vigour in opposing en- 
croachments? ‘Those, then, who 
approved the treaty, relying upon 
the tone and temper in which it 
had been concluded—or on the in- 
creased vigilance to be exercised, 
to supply what was doubtful in the 
temper of Bonaparte—might, con- 
sistently, blame the conduct of mi- 
nisters, by whom they had been 
deceived. He proceeded to ask, if 
any attempts had been made to re- 
new foreign alliances? the want of 
which was, as alleged, the cause 
why the war could not be carried on, 
or the aggrandisement of France on 
the continent be opposed with suc- 
cess. In the debates on the preli- 
minaries and treaty, the noble se- 
cretary of state stated that all hope 
of foreign alliances was at an end. 
Was 
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Was such a declaration an encou- 
ragement to foreign princes to form 
alliances with us? Was our treat- 
ment of allies such as to induce 
them to make common cause with 
us? The noble secretary of state 
said that night, that we were to 
resist the unjust demands of any 
foreign power; but as that was 
confined to ourselves, and to our 
naval power, there was no reason 
to imagine that any encroachments 
of France on the continent would 
meet with any resistance. He con- 
cluded with repeating, that as the 
tone andtemper of the peace hadnot 
corresponded with what had been 
held out by ministers, and as their 
promises of watching the farther 
encroachments of France had not 
been realised, they did not merit 
the confidence of those who ap- 
proved the peace, far less of those 
who considered our present situa- 
tion as dangerous. 

Lord Castlereagh repeated the 
reasons which had induced him to 
approve the peace. He contended, 
that Mr. Grenville had mistaken 
the passage of the address he had 
quoted, which referred to the 
sources of our naval greatness. If 
the relative situation of France 
were so materially changed as to 
affect these, it would be necessary 
to oppose her encroachments; but 
un did not follow that we were to 
resist every measure of France on 
the continent, when we had no di- 
rect mterest and no co-operation of 
other powers, He contended that, 
even if it were necessary to go to 
war. to resist any new encroach- 
ment, it would be of the utmost 
advantage to be able to carry the 
country along with it, by showing 
that it was a point of necessity, not 
of choice; whereas before the 
peace, it would have been impos- 
sable to make them co-operate with 





spirit in. supporting it. He obv 
served, that the remarks of Mr, 
Grenville, on the words of lord 
Hawkesbury, that we should re- 
sist all unjust demands of a foreign 
power, related to those which af- 
fected us. As to what regarded the 
continent, it would not depend upon 
us so much as others more imme- 
diately interested, what opposition 
might, consistently with prudence, 
be given to the encroachments of 
France? 

Lord Hawkesbury explained. 
He said, that he had observed the 
house would be prepared to defend 
our honour and essential interests, 
it attacked ; but, as to interference 
with the continent, it must depend 
on the consideration of many cir- 
cumstances, upon the support we 
should receive, and the chance of 
success. He observed, that he had 
not spoken of the temper of the 
treaty ; but of the tone, the time, 
and the terms. By the tone was 
meant the tone of equality which 
should prevail between indepen- 
dent states, and absence of revolt- 
ing and degrading conditions, be- 
sides the terms. 

Mr. Whitbread concurred in the 
address, with the explanations given 
by Mr. Fox. He lamented that mi- 
nisters, particularly lords Hawkes- 
bury and Castlereagh, had rather 
imprudently, he thought, talked 
too much, as if there were doubts 
of the permanence of peace; by 
that means damping enterprise, and 
keeping the country in suspense. 
He approved of the peace, and 
trusted it would be lasting. He 
saw no new grounds of war. 
France was in real possession of 
Piedmont and Switzerland when 
the treaty was concluded. He ad- 
mitted that Mr. Grenville, having 
opposed the peace, was consistent 
in Wishing to renew the war, which 
was 
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was clearly the object at which he 
and his friends pointed. He also 
noticed the inconsistency of Mr. 
Windham in continuing a member 
of a cabinet, which, m a preceding 
negotiation, had offered to give up 
all our foreign conquests, while he 
had protested against any of them 
being given up. He showed that 
France had not been aggrandised 
more by peace than war. He re- 
ferred to former negotiations, after 
which, and particularly after the 
refusal of Bonaparte’s overtures, 
France was so rapidly aggrandised. 
For all this the late ministry were 
answerable. On the subject of the 
peace establishment, he said he saw 
no reason why it should be larger 
now than was intended when the 
treaty was concluded. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that the honourable gentle- 
man had totally misunderstood 
both him and his noble friends. 
General arguments had been stated, 
but nothing had been said which 
indicated that ministers looked to 
the renewal of hostilities. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that with 
this explanation he should go home 
much easier than before receiving 
if. 

The address was then voted with- 
out a division. 

On the 24th of November, the 
lords presented their address to his 
majesty. Onthe same day, in the 
commons, Mr. French brought up 
the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to prepare the address. It 


_ ‘was read a first time; and, on the 


motion that it be read a second 
time, 

Mr. Wilberforce rose, from a 
wish to explain some sentiments 
which he entertained on the expe- 
ciency of continental copnexions. 
Whatever his sentiments on this 
very important subject, he could 
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assure the house that they were not 
lightly taken up; that they were 
the result of very serious and long 
investigation of the history and po- 
litics of this country. The lan- 
guage in which the address was 
couched, precisely suited his ideas ; 
which were, that the government 
ought to look with a jealous eye to 
the state of affairs on the continent, 
and to lose no opportunity of takin 
such measures as the conduct 
foreign powers might render neces- 
sary for our security. If there 
were any thing in the address which 
was calculated in some nfeasure to 
excite suspicion tin his mind, it was 
the expression by which the house 
was pledged to support what was. 
styled the standing policy of the 
country with regard to foreign re- 
larnons. He was sensible, indeed, 
and it had often formed a subject 
of lanfentation, that the house and 
the country had shown, at various 
periods, too great an eagerness to 
engage im continental contests. 
Our national blood and treasures 
had been too often wasted in the 
pursuit of objects but very remotely 
connected with our national inte- 
rests; and public burdens had been 
accumulated only to afford facilities 
to continental ambition, or to hold 
out temptations to continental ra- 
acity. It had been asserted ‘that 
he had contended, that at no time, 
and under no circumstances, was it 
expedient or politic in this country 
to interfere in contmental affairs, or 
to connect itself with continental 
alliances. He begged leave un- 
equivocally to disclaim this as a 
fair statement of his sentiments. 
Extended as the relations of this 
country were, any man who should 
lay down such a proposition would 
affirm what was monstrous and ab- 
surd. What he contended was, 
that in the eae of 
115 












50 
this country and of Europe, it was 


not politic to form such connexions 
without due deliberation. If this 
truth were not clearly admitted, 
the experience of the last ten years, 
which had been so dearly purchas- 
ed, was sadly thrown away. It 
was true that France, our constant 
rival and frequent enemy, was so 
formidable, both by land and sea, 
that it was a matter of prudence 
and policy that such continental 
connexigns should exist at the 
breaking out of the war, as might 
furnish employment for those troops 
which would otherwise be engaged 
in annoying us, either in our foreign 
possessions, or in attempts to effect 
an mvasion On Our Native coasts. 


This, he said, was a principle of 


continental connexion which every 
sound principle authorised. But 
the doctrine was pushed to a much 
greater, and in his opinion a much 
more than justifiable length, by the 


supporters of the standing policy of 


England respecting foreign rela- 
tions. A speech otf a noble friend 
of his (lord Hawkesbury) had, 
at an early period of the last 
war, contained such an extensive 
definition of the right of interfe- 
rence in the affairs of other states, 
and the policy ot augmenting our 
foreign alliances, that not a single 
state on*the continent could have 
been in the slightest degree con- 
vulsed or distracted, without aford- 


ing to this country the fair right of 


interfering in its internal arrange- 
ments. ‘The impolicy of any $} S- 
tem of external relations, founded 
on these principles, was abundantly 
proved by the history of ail AMC. 
An expression of his on a late oc- 
easion (his address to his consti- 
tuents), that the people of this 
country were too honest to have 
any thing to do with the continent, 


had been thought by a right ho- 
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nourable gentleman (Mr. Canning) 
to be a fair subject for pleasantry 
and ridicule. He did not now 
mean to make any apology for the 
expression. On the contrary, he 
was ready to re-afhirm that the peo- 
ple of England were too honest for 
continental connexions. Was it not, 
he asked, notorious that in all the 
coalitions which had ever been 
formed by this country with con- 
tinental powers, those powers had 
adhered honestly to their engage- 
ments only so long as a show of 
fidelity was advantageous!—Of this 
continental perfidy,, Mr. Wilber. 
force adduced several strong and 
incontrovertible instances. He pro- 
ceeded. When ail these things were 
duly considered, he trusted that the 
house would hear nothing more of 
renewing the war from a speculae 
tion of success; smce such a step 
could not be called a speculation, 
but had been reduced to a fatal 
and destructive experience. There 
were a variety of other considera- 
tions which powerfully demonstrat- 
ed the impolicy of extending our 
connexions on the continent under 
the present circumstances. We 
could not, he contended, expect to 
form any arrangements, for the 
permanence of which we could 
have the smallest security. France, 
in his opinion, possessed such means 
of influence over the leading powers 
of the continent, that she could, 
without difficulty, counteract any 
alliances which we might form, or 
at least might render them of very 
trifling utility for any great national 
purpose. In illustration of this 
idea, the honourable member called 
the attention cf the house to the 
present state of the relations be- 
tween ‘Turkey and France. It was 
obvious to the most careless ob- 
server, that that country was com- 
pletely at the mercy of the French 

govern- 
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It was not difficult 
to understand what was meant by 
the boasted guarantee of the inte- 


government. 


rity of the Turkish dominions. It 
was neither more nor less than that 
the French government should de- 
cide the fate of that empire, when- 
ever such a measure should appear 
necessary for the furtherance of its 
views. With such influence, it did 
not require much penetration to 
foresee that France could, at all 
times, hold out to the cupidity of 
Russia or Austria a division of the 
Turkish empire; and it was not 
difficult to see that would at all 
times be employed as a powerful 
engine of alienating those powers 
from the interests of this country. 
With regard to Russia, the argu- 
ment applied with peculiar force. 
It was well known that Russia had 
long entertained a design on the 
Turkish empire. On these prin- 
ciples he must argue that to form 
continental connexions, under the 
present circumstances, or to enter 
into engagements for the stability 
of which we had no security on the 
part of foreign powers, was unwise, 
impolitic, and inexpedient. On 
these principles he was anxious that 
the attention of government should 
be principally directed to our in- 
ternal situation, and the improve- 
ment of the resources which the 
country contained within its own 
bosom. ‘They were to keep an eye 
on the continent, but they ought to 
turn their special regards to domes- 
tic affairs. He then proceeded, at 
some length, to dissuade from a 
war in strong and decisive terms. 
He also ridiculed the remarks of 
Mr. Canning, respecting the situa- 
tion of the country at the time his 
majesty’s present ministers assumed 
the management of affairs; and 
complimented them highly on their 


talents, their rectitude of intention, ‘ 
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their perfect disinterestedness, and 
their zeal for the public service. 
He concluded by expressing his 
confidence in their future exertions 
for the general interests of the em- 
.pire; and conjured them, as they 
lowed their country, as they valued 
the confidence of the house, as they 
respected the attachment of the 
people, to persevere, unmoved by 
the clamour of party, ia their de- 
sire to preserve the blessings of 
ace. 
General Gascoigne did not op- 
pose the address. 
Mr. Elliot, who succeeded him, 
drew a most alarming picture of 
the situation of this country in re- 
spect to France. ' His arguments, 
however, for the most part, have 
been already detailed in other 
speeches. He quoted the follow- 
ing passage from the official jour- 
nal of the French government :— 
«“ What is the interest of France? It 
is to have none but good neighbours 
and sure friends. Inthe south, the 
king of Spain, the ally of France 
from inclination, as well as from 
interest; and the Italian and Li- 
— republic, which enter into 
er federative system. Switzer- 
land, the duke of Bavaria, the 
good prince of Baden, the king of 
Prussia, Holland, to the north and 
the east.”’ It then went on to state, 
“that this situation of France is 
the result of ten years of triumph, 
of hazards, and labours, and im- 
mense sacrifices. ‘The peace of 
Luneville, the preliminaries of Lon- 
don, and the peace of Amiens, far 
from having changed it, have con- 
solidated it!”? On this passage Mr. 
Elliot remarked, without any other 
comment on this production, it might 
suffice to observe, that ministers, 
by signing the treaty of Amiens, 
had signed and scaled the consoli- 


dation of the French conquests. 
He 
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He proceeded to ridicule the idea 
of the extinction of jacobinism, 
which had been adduced 2s 2 rea- 
son for consolation under our dis- 
appointments. He asked, did the 
first consul meditate no hostile de- 
signs against this country? Was 
he incapable of fomenting discord 
and discontent in Ireland? Had 
he shown no tenderness for Napper 
Tandy, a foul and convicted traitor? 
Was there not an English paper 
called “ The Argus,” set up in Pa- 
ris, under the controul, like the other 
journals, and perhaps under the pro- 
tection, of the French government? 
Itscolumns were filled with dull sedi- 
tion; and one of the numbers plain- 
ly told Ireland that she owed no 
allegiance to the king of Great 
Britain. So much, continued he, 
for the extinction of jacobinism. 
He adverted, finally, to the de- 
fenceless state of this country and 
of Ireland ; and declared, that as to 
the question of peace or war, he 
had only to say that we should 
keep arms in our hands, and retain 
possession of what was not yet 
ceded to France: we were fully 
justified in assuming that attitude; 
for with the succession of power 
and resources which France had 
received, he asked, was there any 
thing like a rational hope of peace? 

Sir Francis Burdett admitted, 
that the hor.ourable gentleman who 
had just sat down, had depicted, 
with great truth, the melancholy 
state of the country, arising out of 
the gigantic eggrandisement and 
accumulating resources of France. 
But at the same time that he con- 
fessed this, should he not be per- 
mitted to observe, how extraordi- 
nary it was, that those who had 
accumulated against us this moun- 
tam of dancers and difficulties, 
should be the most forward to ex- 
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nat they should® stitutiog and country, let them hold 


be the loudest in stating the resnit 
of their own conduct and counsels ; 
and the most studious in detailing 
the perils with which their impru. 
dence, their obstinacy, or their 
infatuation, had encompassed the 
country. He went on to ask—but 
after all, what was the blame now 
imputed to ministers? That they 
made peace without foreseeing what 
advantages France would derive 
from peace: and that they did not 
now hold a bold and _ blustering 
language ; while it was confessed 
that, if they again tried the chances 
of war, there would be scarcely any 
hope of their doing any thing ef. 
fectual. Would to God that no 
greater faults could be imputed to 
the present or to the late admini- 
stration! The honourable baronet 
next proceeded to state his more 
particular objections to the pro- 
posed address. It stated, that we 
should look with watchfulness to 
the state of Europe; and seemed to 
intimate that we should catch at 
an opportunity of renewing hosti- 
lities. Such an expression he could 
not but consider as imprudent: for 
it argued an inclination, without 2 
consciousness of ability, to give it 
effect: in such language there was 
little of wisdom or of dignity. The 
other passage he had to object to 
was that which alluded to the ad- 
vantages of the union wath Ireland. 
Ireland had reaped no advantages 
from what had been commonly 
called the union; but which, in 
truth, should be called her subju- 
gation: if any advantage were de- 
rived from it, it was experienced 
only by ministers, who drew from it 
an additional phalanx to strengthen 
their ranks in that house. He pro- 
ceeded, if it were really the wish 
of ministers to rally and unite all 
honest men in defence of the con- 
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forth some principle for which they 
would fight; a principle that would 
win their hearts, and gain the sanc- 
tion of their understanding. © For 
his part, he b ‘lieved the principle 
of reform would have great weight 
with the people to that effect; and 
under the present circumstances of 
our situation, he did not see that 
any other principle would enable 
the country to cope with France, 
and rise above the difficulties with 
which it was now threatened. As 
to the question of war or peace, he 
would coneratulate the country on 
the impossibility we were in to at- 
tempt the former. Such an at- 
tempt in the present state of Eu- 
rope, would betray not a spirit of 
bestility, but of insanity. But as 
that tepic had already been so 
much discussed, he should net 
dwell upon it; but content himself 
with concurring in the address, as 
far as it went to encourave and 
maintain the continuance of peace. 

Lord Dillon said a few words. 

Mr. Johnetone approved of the 
conduct of ministers in endeavour- 
Inv to Maintain peace. 

Lord ‘Temple severely animad- 
verted on 2 part of the speech of 
an honourable baronct, sir Francis 
Burdett, where the present power 
ot France was ascribed to the at- 
tempis of a coniederacy of despots. 
But he principal'y rose to notice a 
phrase which was used on both 
sides of the house, viz. that he and 
his friends wished for war at any 
rate, in preference to peace on any 
terms. Vo such an assertion he 
must give a flat denial. They had 
no wish for war; they saw all its 
dangers in the present state of the 
country, and were ready to confe: 
the aimast impossibility of STICCRSS 
tnder the present circumstances. 
(decry of hear! hear!) His lords 
~~ thea athrmed the msufliciency 
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of ministers; and that the arm 
and navy had been diminished ac- 
cording as the power of France 
had. increased — assertions which 
had been already combated and 
disproved by the statements of the 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

General Maitland stated, from 
his own knowledge, that we had 
48,000 seamen on board that fleet 
Which was said to be wholly dis- 
mantied. Many of our seamen 
had, no doubt, been suffered to re- 
turn to their homes; but consider. 
ine the privations to which these 
brave fellows had been subjected 
during the war, this Torx at0es 
was surely not a matter of blame. 
If seamen were wanted, he had mo 
doubt that the summons of the 
able and gallant lord St. Vincent 
would procure them faster than 
the ships could put to sea. It was 
surprising to him to find that the 
minds of certain gentlemen were 
evidently bent on war; when in 
fact, were all the French colonies 
retaken, and were the sea swept of 
all but British and neutrals, we 
should not be one jot nearer to our 
object, in our attempt on continen- 
tal France. 

The secretary at war confessed 
that he was glad to hear the speech 
of the noble lord (Temple) ; be- 
cause, till le had heard him speak, 
he was at a loss to come to any 
practical conclusion upon the ar- 
gumerts of the gentlemen who 
had taken the same course. From 
the speech of a right honourable 
member (Mr. Windham) the pres 
ceding day, he thought then that 
their object was to renew the war; 
bat he now found, from the speech 
of the noble lord, that their object 
was the dismissal of his majesty’s 
ministers. It was manly in tne 
noble lord to avow it; thinking as 
he did, that himself and his friend 
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could fill their places much better. 


This then being the noble lord’s 
opinion, why not bring the que- 
stion before th ¢ house, and put it 
fairhy at issue ; instead of drawing 


a gloomy pict ure ct our af 
] 


ame | 


arr +4 


and exaggerating the dingers of 


the country with a view to make 
it discontented with the present 
administration ? They did not come 
into oflice, he said, by cabal or in- 
trigue. Whatever might be their 
deficiencies, it would at lIcast be 
said of them, that they rave peace 
to the country, and that it had suf- 
fered no dishonour or calamity m 


their hands. 


Mr. Fox also felt the most sin- 
cere p! "Sure, that the noble lord 
“ rd so tran r I COha cl , views 

ad obj ot the centiemen with 
whom he acte d. lj v\ b une 
eandid, however, m the: lord’s 
friends, to calt into their aid every 
popu! iy topic, every Sil); “i likely 
to milame the} wiar fe LiNlg’Sy 
when they had nothing tem. 


piation but ther own scvance- 


ment. It they felt that the present 
ministers bad miscondacted the 
public aflairs, ket atair appeal be 
made to the pubite opmien, to t! 
mdcrement ot that hove; ever 
petuot world @o mpetiaily to the 
ei Rie Dek. aed: oa. 
qHSCUSSICTI & Ole ie , i 
thru: matrectd) Lat d. “ih ion 
he was not disposcd to join the no- 
ble lord’s tricads in the censure 
of the present ministers, 3 
these ministers Wer. 2s report 


stated, introduced into office in 


“oer a 
order to stand m the way of a 
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power was certainly mysterions ; it 
was not yetexplained. If it were 
such as he had already alluded to, 
the noble lord’s propesition would 
not be ill re ceived, though minis. 
ters might plead the peace they had 
concluded as a set-off againsc this 
charge. He could not help ex- 
pressing his surprise at the dreary 
picture which the noble lord and 
his friends had drawn of the state 
of this country, compared with 
that of France; and his regret for 
the terms in which they were in 
the habit of speaking of the French 
people and their government. [i 
was net becoming the dignity or 
policy of this country to use such 
language, nor was the comparison 
consistent with justice. Noth ¢ 
but the spirit of exaggeration or 
consummate blindness could ima- 
gine tt. Mr. Fox then discussed, 
at some length, most of the topies 
Which had ‘aren i een urged as 
arguments for the recommience- 
ment of hostilities 5 and showed, 
that such a conclusion was not 
fairly deducible from any one of 
~ 1, or irom all toget ther. He 

afraid that ministers indulged 
a aie, bordermg on hatred, 
arainst the French: and fancied 
all should join in their alarms; 
without considering that the fears 
of many of the states of Europe 
were as much directed against our 
zscendency by sea, as agamst the 
extraordinary power of France on 
the continent: and he had no 
doubt, that were there an assem- 
biy in Pran€e of the same nature 
as that honse, the formidable power 
of our navy would be as much the 
sub of jealous remark and 
Pprenension, as the continental 
Strength of prance Was now ¢to 
us. He recemn vended the avotd- 
ance of those unmanly libe! s, which 
YO. un uu CULT p ar ament were 
too 
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too frequently levelled at the Fre neh 
yovernment. He noticed the war 
of words which existed between the 
newspapers of this country and of 
r wi. but, said he, let the Mo- 
nteur and the Morning Post, the 
Times and the Argus, go on in 
their hostile language; it was easier 
to be endured than a war of bayo- 
nets. He should decline support- 
ine the extended establishment 
which was thought necessary ; be- 
cause he consid fered a large stand- 
ing army, dependent of conside- 
rations of expense, to be t he most 
dangerous instrument of mfluence 
I the hands of the crown. The 
apprehension that French industry 
would iniure our .commerce, Was 
a subject tor ridicule. If the first 
consul should order Genoa to rival 
London, Amsterdam to rival Li- 
vei a 1, as commerctal orders were 
always obeyed, the circumstance 
would be vei y alarming; but would 
war remedy the evil (a laugh), or 
would not ereater evils arise out of 
it? ‘Lo <O to War On prin 1 les of 
cominercial rivalship, would be an 
act of madaess and folly. 

Mr. Windham commended the 
brilliancy of Mr. Fox’s speech ; 
thouch it was a brillancy with- 
out force, as almost every thing 
the speech contained was falla- 
he war of France was 
not 2 paper war; it was a war of 
measures, of deeds, most calami- 
tous to Eurepe. With respect to 


what hi id be en said of the * ag- 


§ b aliey ed 
the os argressions had 

1 
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ol Franc he 
ry not been 
ised, at leas ‘tt in the sense given to 
at by the honourable gentleman. 
Withont actual agpressions, there 
raight be acts committed by ano- 
ther state which might justify war. 
It was said too, that the acts com- 
pizined of on the part of the French 
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of the treaty; but even admitting 
that to be true, the argument 
founded on them, if it did not ap- 
ply to ministers now, wou'd stl 
apply to the dangerous situation of 
the cou ntry owing to the peace. It 
was asked, what was the cure even 
for the p ronda it admitted ?——was it 
war? He would say that, in the 
comp: arison of war, as the cure? 
with peace, it might fairly be cane 
tended, that every thing we should 
not lose would be gain. It was to 
prevent, not to cure, that he wished. 
In com paring the war with peace 
as a cure, he contended, that peace 
had enlarged the sp here of Bona- 
parte’s ambition, by allowing it to 
extend to every quarter of the 
globe, while war had confined it 
to Europe. Avs to the advantages 
of peace = commerce, the quee 
stion was, what security had we for 
that commerce and the wealth it 
ie ave? lt poverty were a security 
agai mst robbery, surely wealth was 
in itself a bad protection against 
iby robber. Atter pursuing the 
comparison of the sidety of perce 
with the safe ty of war to a consie 
derable length, from which he ine 
ferred that war would have enae 
bled us to secure more than peace 
pave usa cha ice of securing, he 
adverted with severity to the lane 
guage which had been held as to 
continental connexions; that we 
were too honest to deal with the 
princes of the continent, &c. It 
Was not true that Au:-tria abane 
doned us. She gave up the cone 
test, not yielding, but as it were 
driven out of the line. 

The chancellor of the exchee 
quer observed, that the purpose of 
the arg uments of the right honoure 
able gentleman (Mr. Windham) 
was to establish the proposition 
that, upon the whole, war was 
more desirable than peace. The 
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ht honourable gentleman spoke 

the evils which wou!d have been 
averted, had the country remained 
in the former situation; that the 
French would not at present be in 
possession of Louisiana or St. Do- 
mingo, and that the British fleet 
would retain the superiority in the 
Mediterranean. But he contended, 
that the true question tor the con- 
sideration of the house was, whe- 
ther upon the whole it were better 
for the sake of averting those com- 
paratively lesser evils, to plunge the 
country again ito the ¢: tl: umities of 
war? The effect of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman’s arguments 
was not to renew, but to render 
the war perpetual ; namely, that tt 
should be prosecuted till it so ope- 
rated upon the power of France, as 
to produce, on her part, an meapa- 
city of further hostilities. It had 
been asserted by a noble lord 
(Temple), that it was impossible 
hostilities should be renewed. To 
this proposition he would ever op- 
pose 2 decided negative. On the 
first discussion of the question of 
peace, the house would do him the 
justice to recollect that he had ex- 
pressly stated, that the war was not 
discontinued on account of any de- 
ficiency in the means of carrying it 
on. He therefore would have po 
hesitation in asserting, that were 
the honour of the country touched, 
or its security in danger, it would 
not only be possible to renew hose 
tilities, but it possessed the means 
of supporting a contest of seven or 
eight years « duration. without Ime 
posing any burdens upom the peos 
ple, but such as we utd, under all 
the circumstances of the ease, be 
borne with cheerfulness. He then 
— “ded to repel Loe tmputation 
of a want of vigour in the measure 
of ministers. lie could with con 


‘idence dety tue ne ble lord CL ine 


Ss 





ple) to point ont a single instance 
tlhe the conduct of ministers be- 
trayed a want of promptitude or 
vigour. He hoped the noble lord 
would condese end expressly to state 
the grounds upon which he brought 
the ‘chy ge he had asserted. With 
respect to what had fallen trom an 
honourable gentleman opposite to 
him (Mr. Fox), relative to the lan. 
cuage which had lately appeared 
in the public prints of the: respec- 
tive countries, he concurred in all 
his observations. At the same 
time he wished not to be under- 
stood to say, thata finger should 
be laid uppo the British press upon 
that account; God forbid ! as the 
worst consequences the imprudence 
of news writers could produce, were 
light and insignificant, compared 
to the effect ot such an outrage! 
However, language not less repre- 
hensible proceeded trom the other 
side of the water than what is- 
sued from the press of this coun- 
try. He had, on a former occa- 
sion, stated his apprehensions fron 
the language of we whose ex- 
arger ated s statements went to place 
the eom try in a state of warture 5 
on the other ha nd, ay pprehensk ns 
were to be entertained from the 
line of conduct recommen: led by 
those who would make any con- 
promi os for the preserva tion ot 
peace. It was the duty and in- 
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Detwee n Hort ry extremes s anal to ob- 
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leemed the honour and 
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and the support of that house; 
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they would endeavour steadily to 
ha their CYeCS, and uot to suder any 
part of their conduct to subject 
them to those unjust imputations 
which had been con wn out; or in 

wise to militate agaist the h 
nour of then sovere eign, or the true 
ioterests of their country. 

Lord ‘Temple Ss ud, he never had 
renew. of the war to be 
He had only said, it 
was impossible that the present mi- 


any LU. 


stated the 
Viva pM ssible. 
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nisters could ever call forth with 
effect the spirit and resources of the 
cout y ° 

Mr. Addin gtonrose, and observed 
that he had mtended to state, that 
the peace expenditure, allowing tor 
all the establishments deemed ne- 
cessary, would be twenty-five mil- 
a-year. 

‘he report of the address was 
finally read, and agreed to, sem. 
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nances.—Navy Fstimates.— Debate on that Subject. — Debate on the Army 


bstimates.—Budzet.— Army Extraordinaries. — Debates on these Subjects 


an the 
Lards. 


ie E house having resolved into 

a committee of supply (Dee. 
Ist.), Mr. Stephens mi ved, that 

Q,000 seamen, including 12,000 
marines, be granted tor the service 
of his mat sty *s navy, tor the year 
1863. Qn the consideration of the 
report ot the committee the tollow- 


ane dav, 
Mr. ‘I. Grenville rose, and 


us nieitt at the 


pres wd his ast 


mode of proceeding warch was now 
proposed ; a mode which placed 
+! } 


1@ house of commons im quite a 
(‘he minister, he 
’ demanded stil 
eis ly 
eed ah ‘ 
1) 


w situation. 
siicl extraordm iry 
y of seamen, without conde- 
scending to give the least explana- 
tion of the reasons which 
the neces 


induced 
sity, or the pur poses to 
which he meant to apply them. 
He could not hesitate to obser ve, 
that the conduct of the ministers 
whose duty it was te wive 
planation, was novel, un 


this ex- 


precedent- 





House of Conn ns.— Debate on the 
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Malt Bill in the House of 


ed, and unconstitutional; was dis- 
respectful to that house; and that 
house would subscribe to its own 
disgrace, if it should assent to that 
proposition until the necessary ex- 
planation should be given. He 
asked, had this vote reference to a 
peace or war ¢' tablishment? If to 
the former, parliament and the 
country might think it excessive; if 


to the emai, such force might be 
deemed inadequate. At present, 
that house wus incompetent to 


judge; and betore they submitted 
of assenting to the 
proposition then under discussion, 
he trusted the minister would be 
compelled to present such materials 
for their consideration, as might fal- 
ly quality them to decide that 
question. ‘The question upon which 
they were to determine was this— 
what was the dangver that threate 
ened us; and was the st:te of our 
resources and preparations equal to 
cs resist 
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resist it? Among the dangers that 
threatened us, should be considered 


the maritime state of Europe. H J 


then adverted to the partiality of 
Russia, at least for seme time 
back, towards the views cf lrance; 
though from the moderate charac- 
ter of the present empercr, and 
some late circumstances, there might 
be a little reason to hepe that our 
former relations of Sasiiel friend- 
ship with that cabmet would be re- 
established. In Holland, no one 
could be ignorant that great and 
unparalleled exertions were ma ke 
ing to restore their navy; and still 
reater efforts were making to re- 
cruit the flects of France. It ought 
to be considered too, that when we 
spoke of the navy of France, we 
spoke of the navy of Europe. In 
Te event of a war, the influence 
she had established on the conti- 
nent, would be suthe rent utte rly Lo 
exclude us: for what assistance 
could be hoped from Portugal? 
The subserviency of Spain also to 
France was indubitabie; as likewise, 
the endeavours of France to ex- 
clude us irom every port in the 
Mediterranean. She had d leprived 
us of all except Malta. He desived 
to know of ministers, why that 
was retained; and it it were de- 
sivned to ue given up, uron what 
conditi ions? indeed , he had no he- 
sitation in saying, ‘that it Was in- 
cumbent upon ministers to retain 
all the places covenanted by treaty 
to be given up, which were still 
In our possessicn. In the pre- 
sent circumstances « f Kurope, and 
from the conduct of France since 
~ peace, he maintained, that such 
a pr ceeding would be consistent 
with jus ‘tice and equity, and it was 
evidently called for by every prin- 
ciple of polic v. He then adverted 
to the state of the West and East 





Indies. There was danger to he 
apprehended to cur colonies » partie 
ft ly Jamuica, from the torce in 
St. ie sae ingo; whichda niger Was age 
gravated in n a consideration of 
tl e torce at Louist: ina, an 1d the Te- 
cent cession of Martinigue. He 
understocd that lrance was imme. 
diate ly to ta ike p IOSSt $810N © f Cochi in 
in the East Indies; a place of con- 
sequence, not for its c¢ a Tg but 
because it was a strong place, and 
would atiord opper tunitics of NCTOe 
ti: iting with the native po wers. In 
such a state ct our affairs in every 
quarter of the pr By he would ask, 
could the house contirm th e ae 
luticen cf the committee of supply, 
Without explanation from ministers 
whetherwe were to beat war or peace? 
The chancellor ot the exchequer 
replicd.— After the expectations of 
providing for our security which his 
miajesty’s speech was calculated to 
excite, Mr ° Addins ‘ton a sked G— Was 
not the proposition of a considera- 
ble force adie to be expected? 
Such, he said, was the ebject of the 
speech, such its legitimate meaning, 
and such, according to the right 
hon. gentleman’sown statement, the 
country looked for. He ap peale d 
to the house whether ministers had, 
upon any occasion, indicated the 
least wish to evade the investiga. 
tion ef any mexsure they propesed, 
or to give the most satisfactory ex- 
planation. Did gentlemen mean 
to support their propo sition, that 
ministers lost sight of their duty 
because they declined to enter into 
an eyplar ation of a nec essity which 
al! men admitted, and which they 
themselves were poreeraanty anXle 
Ous to dilate upon, % “7 too often 
forward to ex: avgerate? Could it 


be necessary to tresp ass on the 
house of comanons by a dissertas 
tion on the state of Kurope, in ore 

der 
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manner m waich this nu) iver of 
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seamen was to be enguged, he 
, ’ ’ 7 2 ~ 3 
begged to remark, that our fleet in 
wal wl 


Tritts? be 
poe which 


the West Indies, which 
occasionally 1° teved, 
could not prudently ior s 
be Te’ luced, wou: d require al great 
a ot this { rece; but he 
ha 
tie 


wish 4 d t I est 
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tis vote on a D} 


piistity 
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ader pr \ 1) — 
the opin nol expeaicncy—lul’ pro- 
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pricty Ol AO] tme aefensive meca- 
sures on such it scale as to be pre- 


pared f Or every emergency, and to 
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pect ot the CoOnUAUANCe ot peace. 
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untry the tunrest pros- 


lie ght hon. 
eentleman was in error, when he 
that the lrance 
and the navy of Europe were 
nonimous terms. He certainly was 
not justified in connecting the na- 
vies of Ru: ia, Sweden, and Den- 
murk, with that of I ‘The 
fieht honour. gentleman had 
takeu a view of our external dan- 
cers and internal strength: he 
uld follow him; but would be 
more minute, 1¢ hoped more 
sil detory to the house, in his de- 
tail. ‘Lhe fleets of France, Spain, 
and Hol TF and, stood thus at the be- 
¢ of the war; France 109 
sail of the line, si ain 79, and Hol- 
land 27: What was the result of 
the war ao covered this coun- 
iry with so much glory?) Why 
that those fleets which consisted o 
200 sail of the ime at the beginning 
ot the war, were reduced to 123, 
and a comparatively greater reduce 
tion took place among their frigate 
and smal) craft. Their actual sta “A 
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war, was 
France $9, 
PLL Ds, and Holland Ib. What 
add ‘von could there have beenmade 
by building new ships to such a 
te the shghtest alarm 
in the breast of an Englishman, 
stated, that we had at 
present 192 sail of the line, 209 
trigates, 129 sloops, and 2+3 small- 
er crait; in all, 773 ships of war? 
What ; agen could be felt 
fur our safety, when it was known, 
that by 4 prudent and wise cone 
duct of the tirst lord of the admi- 
railty, such arrangements were 
Nn le, tht in case of the renewal 
y sail of the line 
pared for sea within a 
month, and even a larger number 
should the exigency be pressing ? 
sie ther state of preparation 
pr ed inertness, ina ICLIVity, and le- 
ete ic tor py r—proved th: it want 
of vigour and energy on the part 
of administration, which the nght 
hon. genUeman and his friends 
would attribute to them—he should 
leave to the house and the country 
to determine ; ne whether the 
deserved the toul opprobrious ept- 
and the false accusations, 
which were frequently pointed at 
them. Lest the hon. gentlemanand 
his friends should suppose that the 
force proposed was with any view 
to a war establish ment, he be ‘eoed 
to undeceive them; for their (mie 
nisters’) only object was to be enae 
bied, on any sudden emergency, to 
put forth such a feet as might be 
suflcient to avert all danger; tq 
show our power and might, if ne. 
cessary, and to keep that power on 
such solid foundation as should 
never be shaken. 

Sir Sydney Smi ith, j in his maidey 
sper ch, e xpressed his cordial approe 
bation of the proposition then bee 
fure the house. 
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Sir Robert Laurie required an 
exp licit answer from ministers rela- 
tive to the real prospects of this 
country with respect to war or 
peace; and also an explanation in 
respect of Malta and Switzer- 
land. 

Lord Hawkesbury replied tothe 
objections urged, not aguinst the 
proposition, but against ministers, 
for the mode in which it had alin 
introduced to the house. It cer- 
tainly was not usual, he contended, 
to introduce the votes for the ser- 
vice of the army and navy by any 
specitic ex planati ion of the circum. 
stances which appeared to render 
stich an establishment necessary. 
There was a passage in his ma- 
jesty’s speech where a hope was ex- 
pressed, that such an establishment 
would be kept up, as would 
fully adequate to the security of 
the country. Mest gentlemen, he 
was convinced, understood from the 

assage, that there was, on the part 
of his miajc sty’s ministers, an inten. 
tion to propose to the house the 
maintenance cf a large naval and 
military establishment, as the best 
means of accom iplishing the obj ct 
which his majesty had graciously 
recomniended to their attention. 
Ministers might fairly contend that 
in the present « InCLMSTANCes © f 
Furc 1 ey such an increased estn 
biishiment was necessary. J hey 
did pet wish, however, to rest the 
proposition on such a foundation. 
Without saymg any thing ; ann 
private negetiations wh ich migh t 
exist, wr hout dr: wing awny inte- 
rences fr mt events which could not 
be explained wi sche uteven hinting at 
ari an} ements which could not be 
disclosed without material injury to 
the publi ic service, he then put it 
to the house, whether there did not 
exist in Furepe, at this rn oment, 
wch huown circumstances, as, ine 





dependent of any other considera. 
tion, fully justified ministers in pro- 
posing that large naval establish. 
ment which was then offered for 
the adoption of the house? 

Mr. Canning said, he had heard 
his noble friend that night with 
very great ple asure: and tf the 
speech whic th he had delivered, had 
preceded that which gave rise to 
thar debate, he bel: eved the dehate 
itself would have ‘been rendered 
unnecessary: for it had given him, 
upon mest of the topic Ss it em. 
br. ice ‘d, perfect satisfaction. His 
noble friend had stated it was not 
usual, in moving for the navy and 
army estimates, to precede such 
motion by a speech from any of his 
m: ijesty*s ministers. U ndoubte: ly, 
when the army or navy estimate 
were only of the usual size, em 
was the practic es but when a 
large augmentation was proposed, 
it must have been expected that 
some explanation should accompa. 
ny the motion. He might venture 
to afirm, it was entirely without 
precedent to propose such an aug- 
mentation as the present, without 
any explanation whatever. He then 
proc etited to state, that the proposal 
tor the augmentation was origmally 
for 3 months—the vote of that night 
a che it for t! 1e@ Vear. Now he 

ould wishto ask, wherefore should 
he vote be continued for the year? 
He admitted that the present mo- 
nent was full of care and anxiety 
to this country, with res ‘pect to the 
affairs of Europe, and that parlia- 
ment could not do better then as- 
sent to a large establishment. Yet, 
if any change had taken place 
since the time of the original pro- 
posal, it must have been since the 
discussion of the king’s speech in 
that hcuse. Mr, Canning then ad- 
verted to the affairs of Sw ituerk: ind; 


with respect to which, the speech 
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of his noble friend had not given 
him any satisfaction whatever. He 
thought the house was entitled to 


expect some exphination upoi that 
matter, which had hitherto been 


assed over with a studious silence. 
Nhat he wished to know was, 
whether the credit and honour otf 
the country Were In any Way com- 
mitted upon that question; and if 
committed, how and in what man- 
ner had the ple lve been redeemed? 
Upon that subje ct, he trusted that 
either then, or at some future pe- 
riod, an explanation would be 
given. 

The attorney-general observed, 
that the course which that debate 
had take:, was so extraordimary, 
that he felt gre at difficulty in of- 
fering himself to the house. ‘A com- 
pliment was expressed by the righ it 
honourable gentiens: in who spoke 
last, to his majesiy’s ministers, for 
the vote which they preposed then 
to “the houses; and yet he censured 
them for observing a perfect silence 
and reserve, or rather concealment 
of the reason they had for propos- 
ing such v te , which reason when 
given was that which was perfectly 
notormus; sO that minsters were 
censured for benig silent on what 
had been already spoken, reserved 
on what had been already com- 
municated, and tor concealme that 
which was already notorious, name- 
ly, that they proposed this vote 
on the state of things as known 
alreac ty to every min in the coun- 
try. This was ce rti tinly very cu- 
rious. ‘The complaint too came 
from those who agreed in the vote, 
and thought it came at the present 

ime with peculiar propriety. Nay, 
truly, the measure now before the 
house was ust what they them- 
selves (Mr. Cannin g and friends) 
would have pro posed, if they had 

ity: which proved 


had an opportunity 
to hismind, that, if chey had an op- 
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portunity of proposing it, the house 
would not have heard of their op. 
position,  [t was not then to the 
proposal they objected, but to the 
man who proposed. The great 
ground of objection with those 
gentlemen was, that they had nos 
thine to ob; rect (oO. Indeed, it had 
been stated with great candour 
that night, that if ministers were 
removed, every thing would go 
on very well; so that after that 
there was no mystery in gentlemen 
appearing to censure ministers, 
though im their consciences they 
were bound to applaud their mea- 
sures. Ministers said, * we do not 
think it adviseable to commence 
hostilities at this tume.”? “ So do I,”? 
said the right hon. gentleman.— 
Ministers said, * but it is proper we 
should be prepared for the alterna- 
tive, it hostilittes snou'd become 
unavoidable.”? “ Sedo I,’ said the 
right hon. gentleman—and yet by 
his manner, one would suppese 
he held a contrary opinion. ‘The 
learned gentleman concluded with 
expressing a wish, that while the 
votes of gentlemen were for admi- 
nistr: ition, their manner should not 
appear to be hostile. 

Dr. Lawrence considered that it 
was grossly insulting the house, for 
any ministers to propose an ine 
creased military and naval esta- 
blishment, without deigning to ine 
form them why that measure was 
proposed. Perh: Ips | he parliame nt, 
when informed of the situation of 
the country, might think it neces- 
sary to keep up a much larger 
establishment. Bonaparte had 
been in no hurry to disband or 
weaken his force. If, indeed, he 
discharged 50,000 of the oldest 
men in his ar my, he had raised by 
a conscription 160,000 young men. 
As to his nav y, had ministers heard 
that he had dismantled singe 
ship? No: on the contrary, he was 


building 
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building more, and hai! heen busied 
im fl ling his dock-yards, his maga- 
zines 5, and arsenals, with every thing 
mecessary forfittmeout hic navy with 
th “ales! cele rity. tie concluds d 
by vindicating his friends from the 
charge, that they acted from no 


, . ’ ‘ . - 
other motive but the de ign ot 


getting the present minis lers ree 
moved, and taking tl eir pl: sand 
expressing his opmion im favour of 

larver establishment than that 
proposed. 

4 te ai rchAN _. ha loudly 

Lhe question was then loudly 
Cc. ill led fo: Tv, und th S resolution ale 
greed to. 

n Cane sd UC e §, 
On Wednesday, Dec. 8, the e 


having resolved itself into a come 
s 


‘ } 
mittee of : UDPly, 
"The secretary at war rose, and 
pre posed the army est. thhschment 


tor the ensuing mea, Bef re he 
stated to the committee the out- 
lines of that establishment, h 
ged leave to submit a few general 
observations to their attenti n. ‘The 
estima! y in his hand, 
' etail of a malitary 
establisiment, larger, both in the 
amount of the expenditure it would 
require, aud in the number of men 


es ne tuven 


to be mamtataed, than any form? 
peace estab) hment in the history 
OF tunis couneary > and the sr ali d 


question for the consideration of 
the committee w. iS, whether cir- 
cumstances then existed which rene 
dered such an enlarged establish. 
ment necessary? On the de ‘e1sion 
on, would dey end the 
yustiication of his nurjest) "s minis- 
ters m pro posin $4 it: for on no 
other ground than necessity, could 
so extraordinary an establishment 
be propos sed or vind: cated, It that 
question were resolved in the af- 
firinative, then it was for parlia- 
ment to determine, whether the 
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traorain.t \ establishment was such 
as woud ensure to the country the 


plan and the description of that ex- 





advantages of protection and secu. 
rity. As proois of the existing ne- 
cessity of such an increased esta- 
blishment, the honourable secretary 
micrtioned the circumstances of 
Europe, the relative situation of 
this country and the neighbouring 
owers, the overgrown power of 
Fr. ince, the military character and 
enterprising spirit of the present 
French government. Moreover, 
the comnuttee had to consider that 
France was complete master of the 
Netherlands, had Holland wholly 
under its controul and dominion, 
and had likewise the undisputed 
command of the whole course of 
a Rhine, of the Maese, and the 

cheldt, with all the fortresses si- 
apes on their banks. “he com- 
mittee were to reflect, that it was 
the first time they had been called 
upon to form a peace establish- 
ment under such a_ remarkable 
change of circumstances; and to 
make ray te provision against 
the power of a formidabie neigh- 
bour, whose resources had beer so 
considerably mcreased and extend- 
ed. He was astonished at the lan- 
guage of Mr. Fox, who said, he saw 
nothing in the circumstances of 
Europe, to justify a greater military 
establishment than Rad been main- 
tained during the last peace. Let 
gentien ren consider what was the 
siiuation in Which the country was 
then placed. During a great part 
of that peace, Hallend was united 
to us in ties of the strictest friend- 
ship; the Netherlands were still in 
the possession of Austria; and the 
whole course of the Rhine, from 
Alsace to the sea, belonged to 
powers entertaiming the most paci- 
fic views to this country. Again— 
what was the peace establishment 
of France?) He had no wish that 


ours should bear any cing hike a 
proportion to that of France; but 
unquestionably the force ‘wid up 
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by a rival power, was a matter de- 
serving serious atte Ntion. (‘Lhe 
right hon. member here gave a mi- 
nute calculation of the present state 
ot the French army 3 but the state- 
ment in-round numbers will be 
su‘licient for understanding the ar- 
gamen t.) He stated that the num- 
ver of French regiments of cavalry, 
vas S43 and that their number was 
upwards of 46,000. "Lhe demi- 
“et rades of infantry of the line were 
110; » which with 30 demi-brigades 


Pa Me 


‘of light infantry, formed a total of 


$4!.000. There were ten demi- 
brigades of veterans tor garrisons, 
consisting, at wow ards ot 15,000; 
and 26,000 formed the number of 
the artillery, presen and other 
deseriptions of that army. ‘The 
gross number of the whole army 
was about 427,910. ‘There were 
Vast nun rte of people trained to 
arms, who could be called mto 
immediate action. ‘These consisted 
ot the genda: merie, and other class- 
es ot irregular t troops. These, 
added to the rerular army, would 
form a total very litte under 
929,000 men. Having gone 
through this statement, the right 
hon. member resumed the course 

ot his argument. "There were two 
object » he veto to the 
plan my had proposed: 1 . The 
maintenance of a stance ling army 
Was tuconstitutional, and even 
stence of li- 
berty ina free country. ‘This he 
admitted, if ; Were not subject to 
the controul « ‘lament; but if 
it could be hoe n “reer from the 
relative situation of this country 
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such an establishment was essential 
to the preservation of our safety, 
and the inaintenance of our honour, 
he contended, that the largest 
6Linding army might be constitu. 
toualy supported. A standing 
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army to a certain extent had been 
kept up in this country since the 
era ot the revolution. The cir- 
cumstances of Europe required it 3 
and the most enlimhtened state smen, 
ind the most ardent lovers of lt 
berty, were forced to admit its ne- 
The necessity of a stand- 
ing army to a certain extent was 
therefore admitted : this extent was 
to be regulated by circumstances ; 
and if a large establishment were 
necessary, the same arguments 
which favonred a small establish- 
ment would apply to one much 
larger with equal force. Ne- 
cessity was the single cround 
both cases for any establishment at 
all—2nd. ‘Vhe other objection he 
had alluded to, was drawn from 
considerations of economy. It was 
contended, that we must husband 
our resources, Must support public 
credit, must accumulate wealth 
during the period of repose which 
was atlorded us by peace . Itap- 
peared to him, that public credit 
would be best supported by holding 
out to the country the prospect of 
security founded in a strong sys- 
tem of defensive preparation. How, 
he asked, was wealth to be accumu- 
lated without security? And how 
Was security to be attained with 
reference to the British empire, 
without a strong naval and military 
establishment? ‘Lhe present sys- 
tem of a military establishment 
would, he trusted, be tound ade- 
quate to that purpose; while it 
wourd appear, as far as possible, 
consistent with the most rigid sys- 
tem of economy. ‘The right hon. 
secretary then laid before the com- 
mittee a statement of the general 
outlines of the establishment pro- 
posed to be kept up for the ensuing 
year ; and asthe estimates were in 
gentiemen’s hands, he might be ex- 
cused trom descending to minute 
particulars. 
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particulars, It was proposed that 
three regiments of horse-guards 
should be kept up; which with 27 
regiments of dragoons, would torm 
an establishment in a great measure 
the same ius the establishment of 
the cavalry at the last peace. ‘The 
Zist regiment was to be kept upim 
the room of the 5th regiment, which 
had been disbanded. ‘The regi- 
ments were to consist ot eight 
troops, sixty rank and hile; and of 
this number, ten out of each troop 
were to be dismounted. By that 
arrangement, a sum exceeding 
50,0001. would be saved to the 
public. The result of this plan 
was, that of cavalry 17,250 would 
be the total number. As to the 
infantry, it was intended to keep 
the three regiments of guards on 
their present footing: they would 
consist of 75 ineach company, and 
their total number would be 6060. 
Vhe rest of the army would consist 
of 102 battalions of foot. “The re- 
giments were to be kept up as far 
as the 98d. ‘The 2d battalion of 
the royals, a corps long distin- 
guished, and the Ynd battalion of 
the SZnd, a regiment admitted to 
be one of the finest in the service, 
were to be retained. The regi- 
ments in India were to be kept up 
on the full complement of 100 men 
in each company. Of twelve regi- 
ments of colour, six had been re- 
duced, and six were to be continued 
mn the service. Those would form 
companies of 75 men each, and their 
number would be 4,158. Those re- 
giments had been found of great use 
mm several parts of the service where 
European troops could not have 
acted with advantage. Of the fo- 
reign corps only tour regiments 
were to be continued; those were 
the regiments of Stewart, which be- 
haved with such gallantry in Egypt, 
and three Swiss regiments, which al- 





together would not exceed 5,532, 
No alterations were to be made in 
the arrangements of the rifle and 
staff corps, which would continue 
on the same footing as last year. 
‘Lhe whole of the torce to be main. 
tained was therefore 128,909, in 
which he included the troops that 
were to serve in India. With re. 
spect to the general distribution of 
this force, it would not be expected 
by the committee that he should 
speak minutely on the present oc- 
casion.s He should just observe in 
general, that 60,000 rank and file, 
including 15,000 cavalry, were in- 
tended for the service of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. For the planta. 
tions, 30,CO0O were destined. In 
India 18,000 were to be employed. 
At present, there were in India, of 
British troops, seventeen battalions; 
of these three would be sent home, 
so that the number then would be 
fourteen battalions, beside cavalry. 
For the support of this establish. 
ment, the sum required was 
4,150,000/. including the troops 
acting im India. 

[Here Mr. Fox, in a whisper a- 
cross the table, asked whether in 
the number of men to be employed 
for England, the garrison batta- 
lions were included. } 

The secretary at war resumed 
his speech :—As a much more ad- 
vantageous and usetul way of em- 
ploying the out-pensioners of Chel- 
sea-Hospital, it was intended to 
torm seven new garrison battalions. 
The appellation of invalids he had 
long considered as an objectionable 
distinction. According to the pro- 
pesed plan, those men formerly 
characterised as invalids would 
perform a very important duty; 
while a ditterence cof expense, 


amounting to about 5000! a-year, 
would torm the whole of the ad. 
ditional burden on the public. By 
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this new re; cul ation, a great pro- 
portion of the rarrison duty would 
be performed; and a considerable 
number of the regular troops tor- 
me:ly occupied in this service 
would be left dispos: ible for any o- 
ther purpose that might be required. 
He proceeded. The total expense of 
the army, for the year 1802, would 
not exceed the sum of 5,280,000 U. 

In this calculation, only one or 
two articles were omitted. There 
was no estimate of the full pay 
of the retired officers. ‘lhe expense 
of the Chelsea pensioners was not 
brought into the account, because 
that expense would depend on the 
expense attending the new esta- 
blishment of the garrison battalions. 
"There was, besides, the expense of 
the military college, and the mih- 

tary asylum. When he stated, 
however, that the whole expense 
of the army establishment for the 
next year, would not exceed 
5, 100,000 2.1 he pa the house in pos- 
a tolerably correct view 
of what would be the actual expen- 
diture. ‘l'aking this as the real 
amount of the expense, it was less 
by 2,060,000 /. than during the last 
year, and was less by 10,130,000 2. 
than during the last year of the 
war: it differed from mm army 
estimates of the last six months, by 
65,000 /.: for though the number of 
men maititained was gre: iterbyal out 
80K), vet there had been savin ws tO 
such an amount in differeat articles, 
asto create that difference. There 
was a ditiere nee of 
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could, at a very short notice, be 
ready to take the field, excluding 
ta in india; which, indee 
speaking of the force applicable to 
the detence of this country, he had 
uniformly kept out of view. He 
hoped he was not demanding too 
much of the committee, when he 
asked ot them to declare candidly, 
whether those facts did not satis- 
factorily exculpate ministers from 
the charge so frequently, so loudly, 
and so unjustly, brought against 
them, of negligence in the conduct 
of the public service; supineness to 
such a degree, as to leave the 
country umprepared for the asser- 
tion of its rights, and the mainte- 
nance of its honour. The secre- 
tary at war concluded by woving, 

‘That 66,000 men be employed 
for the service of Great Britain and 
Ireland, for the year 1505.” 

Sir W. W. Wynne condemned 
the conduct of ministers, in dis- 
banding such forces as they were 
not bound discharge trom the 
terms of their enlistment. Such, 
he asserted, was the case in many 
instances; particularly with re spect 
to the second battalions of the GSth 
and 85th reviments, which were 
composed of drafts from the Irish 
militia, who wereenlisted originally 
for general service. He did not 
approve oi the increase of the 
standing army; and thought it 
would be better to rely on our 
militia, as a more constitutional 
force. 

The secretary at war, in explana- 
tion, stated, that though the second 
battalions of the regiments alluded 
to by the hon. baronet were ac- 
tually not intitled te their discharge 
at the conclusion of tlie War, yet, 
as such an im pres ion prevailed 
among the me n, it was conceived, 
that it would be unfair to take ad- 
vautage of the ignorance under 
which 
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which they might originally have 
enlisted. 

Lord Temple observed, that it 
had been frequently denied that 
any considerable reduction had tor 
some time taken place in the land 
forces; but what was the fict? 
Why, that since June last, when 
95,000 men were voted, the cavalry 
had been reduced not less than one 
half, the infantry very considera- 
bly, the garrison battalions broken, 
and one half of the West-India 
regiments disbanded, and that at 
the time when intellimence was re- 
ecived of the landing of general 
Leclerc m St. Dominzo withatorce 
from which very well rounded ap- 
prehensions were entertained as to 
onrown<olonies. To these unde- 
niable facts he appealed in contra- 
diction to the very positive asser- 
tions of the mmister on a former 
day. He also understood, that this 
practice of disarmimg continued 
even down to October last: and 
that on the 22d of that month, the 
very night on which ministers de- 
termined to dispatcha remonstrance 
on the affairs of Switzerland, orders 
were issued to persevere in the sv* 
em of disarming. Such were the 
Vigorous means which ministers 
employed to second that remon- 
strance. On the 25d of Yetober, 
Mr. Moore, a gentleman justly 
hich in the confidence O} the secres 
tary of state, was sent off in a mys. 
terious manner; and soon after 
made his appearance at Constance, 
conferring with the agents of the 
Swiss insurgents, as the avowed 
emissary of the British yovernment. 


, 


it was, notwithstanding, asserted, 
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that ninisters did not implicate the 
honour of the conniry in that trans. 
actions; but for his part he saw no 
reason to hope, th: t the honovr 
the country was at all consid 
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assent to the motion; and candidly 
acknowledged, that he and his 
friends, as had been objected to 
them, approved of the measures, 
but disapproved of the men. (.4 
gencral laugh.) 

Mr. Sheridan then bean a most 
brilliant, eloquent, and argumen- 
tative speech, to which we are 
sorry our limits will not permit us 
to do complete justice. Notwith- 
standing the existing d'iferences of 
opinion, there was one thing, he ob- 
served, in which they a!l comcided ; 
it was, that the crisis in which we 
were placed, was so big with tre. 
mendous importance, so pregnant 
with weighty ditficulties, so full of 
apprehensions and dangers, that 
the’ house and the country had a 
right to know what were the inten- 
tions and the views of those, by 
whose exertions we might expect to 
be extricated from the complica. 
tion of embarrassments, and snatche 
ed from the very brink of destruc 
tion. One of the circumstances he 
most regretted in that debate was, 
the references that had been made 
to the characters and abilities of 


persons supposed to be fit to fill 
particular offices. He was sorry 
that his honourable friend near 


him, made any allusion even to one 
man, whom of all men upon earilt 
he most loved and respected: be. 
cause he dtd view the crisis to be 
one of such moment and peril, and 
because, it ever there was a time in 
which we should prove to the peoe 
ple of England, that we were above 
all party feciings, that we were 
above all party distinctions, that 
we were supertor to any petty 
scramble for places and power, 
that time was the present.—He ad. 
verted ‘to the case of Switzerland. 
An honourable centleman had ase 
thine to do 
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thing to do with France; nothing 
but with her power—as if that were 
little. He asked, too, where was 
the great diflerence of France un- 
der the Bourbons, and under her 
present ruler?) Why, an honourable 
reneral inferred, from the conduct 
of France, that with her growing 
power, she had a growing disposi- 
tion to mischief. But was that 
power, demanded the honourable 
rentleman, greater now than it was 
last June? Perhaps it was not. 
But her mischievous disposition 
was greater; and if he were asked 
to bring a proof of the truth of his 
assertion, he must bring the case of 
Switzerland. If he saw a purposed 
contempt of the independence of a 
nation ; if he saw a perfidious dis- 
regard of ihe faith ot treaties ¢ if 
he saw a power withdraw her as- 
sistance, only to return and entrap 
a country cf freemen with greater 
certainty ; why then, he said, there 
had been a change, and a great 
change too, and that such a power 
we had a right to watch. But, 
said the honourable gentleman, we 
have no right to make use of in- 
vectives avainst the first consul of 
France. He would abstain if he 
could ; he said, if he could, because 
he felt that even a simple narrative 
might be construed into invective. 
With rerard to the general que- 
stion, of a disposition to peace or 
war, he, for one, declared that he 
was as stronety and as sincerely for 
the preservation of peace as any 
man, and that he did not constder 
War as any remedy for the evils 
complained of. If a war spirit 
were springing up in this country, 
it a chivalrous disposition were ob- 
servable, if a sentiment of indigna- 
tion were rising upon the cubject of 
the treatment of Switzerland, he, 


tor one, should contend that the 
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treatment of Switzerland was no 
cause of war. He would therefore 
say, preserve peace, if possible: 
peace if possible, because the effects 
of war, always calamitous, might be 
calamitous indeed ; buckling, as we 
should he forced to do, all our 
sinews and streneth to that power, 
i a contest with her upon such 
He repeated therefore, 
peice it possible ; but, he added, 
resistance, prompt, resolute, deters 
mined resistance, to the first A eres- 
siony be the consequences what 
they may. Influenced by these 
sentiments, he should vote cordially 
aud cheertully for that large peace 
establishment; and it was because 
he should vote tor it, that he 
thought himseli bound to state his 
reasons, 

Mr. Sheridan next proceeded to 
reply to some objections to the mo- 
tion, made by the honourable gen- 
tleman who spoke second. This 
honourable gentleman complained 
that his majesty’s ministers did not 
state our danger precisely. But, 
said Mr. Sheridan, does he pretend 
that he does not see and feel it ? 
Can any one look at the map of 
Europe, and be blind to it? Can 
any one have a heart to resist ap- 
prehended injury, and say that we 
ought net to be prepared? The 
next excellent reasoning of the 
same honourable gentleman against 
the proposed yote was, that the 
lirst year of war, there would be an 
immense army drawn up on the 
opposite coast, and therefore now 
it Was not necessary to be prepared. 
When the army was upon our 
shores, when the trumpet of the 
enemy sounded at our gates, then 
it was time to be prepared. The 
next argument of the honourable 
gentleman was, that it was unrea- 
sonable to think that the French 
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wished to meddle with us. Why, 
he (Mr. Sheri dan) protested, he 
couid not expla n. Ir, as had been 
said, they had telt our arms, they, 
who had been every where els 

successful, could not but wew the 
only power whose arms they had 
felt, with tee ling s of warm re sent- 
ment, and with sentiments of mor- 
tified pr ide. Dut look al the nap 
of Europe; there, where a great 
man a however, was always 
wrong on that subject) said, he 
looked for France, and found no- 
thing but achasm. Look at that 
map now, and see nothing but 
France. It was in our power to 
measure her te ag to reckon 
her population ; but it was scarcely 
within the sabe of any miun’s 
mind, to measure the ambition of 
Bonaparte. Ii uien it were true, 
as he had stated, that his ambition 
was of that immeasurable nature, 
there were abundant and obvious 
reasons why it must be progressive: 
—reasons much stronger than any 
that could have existed unde - the 

power of the Bourbons. They 
were ambitious 3 but it \ was not so 
peat | for them to teed their sub- 
jects with the s spoil Is and plunder of 
war. They hadi ichment of 
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Bonaparte, @, 2 physical necessity 
for him to vo Ol In this barter with 
his subjects 3 and to pr mise to 
make them the musters cf the 
world, if they would consent to be 
his slaves. If that were th case, 
Must not his most anxious looks be 
directed to Great Britain? Every 
thing cise was petty and contemp- 
tible, compared with it. Russia, if 


net m his power, was at least in 


his imducnee. 
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beck—Italy was his vassal—Hol 


land was in his grasp—Spain at his 
nod—Turkey in his toils—Portugal 
at his foot. When he saw this, 
could he hesitate in statme his feel. 
ings, still less could he hesitate in 
giving a vote that should put us 
upon our gu ird avainst the machi- 
nations an vd workings of such an 
ambition? But tt had been said, 
that it was possible he might mean 
nothing more than rivalry of com- 
merce. 
such an idea entered into his mind 
at all, much more if it formed part 
of his*plans. But he contessed he 
could not see that it did. He 
marked him taking positions caleus 
lated to destroy cur commerce, but 
hie did not find him downer any 
thing for the mutual benefit of the 
trade of the two countries. He 
saw him anxtous to take possession 
Louisiana, and to use the ports 
of Saint Domingo to cut of cur 
West-India and Jamaica trade. 
He could conceive a possible case, 
in wl rape such positions might be 
taken as to force us to surrender 
our commerce without a a 
An ignorant observer might see two 
armucs, and say there was no war 
because there was no battle; yet 
one of them might make such moves 
ments as to compel the other to 
surrender, without striking a blow. 
Of the commercial talents of Boe 
naparte, he could be supposed to 
know but little; but bred in camps, 
it could not be imacined that his 
commerctal kitowledge could be 
very creat; and indeed, rf he was 
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off to France, like so many busts 
and pictures. But he would find 
himself mistaken ; that credit would 
wither under the gripe of power ; 
that capital would sink into the 
earth, if trodden apon by the foot 
of a despot; that commercial en- 
terprise would, he believed, lose 
all its vigour in the presence of an 
arbitrary government. No—instead 
of putting his nation apprentice to 
commerce, he had other ideas in 
his head. His (Mr. Sheridan’s) 
humble apprehension was, that 
though in the tablet and volume of 
his mind there might be some mar- 
ginal note about cashiering the 
king of Etruria, yet that the whole 
ext was occupied with the destruc- 
tion of this country. ‘This was the 
first vision that broke upon him 
through the gleam of the morning; 
this was his last prayer at night, 
to whatever deity he addressed it, 
whether to Jupiter, or to Mahomet; 
to the god of battles, or to the 
sroddess of reason. An important 
lesson was to be Jearnt from the 
arrogance of Buonaparte. He 
{ Buonaparte) said he was an in- 
strument in the hands of provi- 
clence—an envoy of God: he said 
he was an instrument in the hands 
ot providence, to restore Switzer- 
Jand to happiness, and to elevate 
Italy to splendour and importance : 
and he (Mr. Sheridan) thought he 
Was an instrument in the hands of 
providence, to make the English 
love their constitution the better ; 
to cling to it with more fondness ; 
to hang round it with truer tender- 
ness. Every man felt, when he 
returned from France, that he was 
coming from a dungeon, to enjoy 
the light and life of British inde- 
pendence. Whatever abuses exist, 
we should still look with pride and 
picasure upon the substantial bless- 
ings we still enjoy. He believed 
1803, 
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too, that he (Buonaparte) was an 
instrument in the hands of provi- 
dence, to make us more liberal in 
our political differences, and to ren- 
der us determined, with one hand 
and heart, to oppose any aprres- 
sions that might be made upon us. 
If that aggression were made, his 
honourable friend would, he was 
sure, agree with him, that we ought 
to meet it with a spirit worthy of 
these islands; that we ought to 
meet it with a conviction of the 
truth of this assertion, that the 
country which had achieved such 
greatness had no retreat in little- 
ness; that if we could be content 
to abandon every thing, we should 
find no safety in poverty, no secu- 
rity in abject submission. Finally, 
that we ought to meet it with a 
fixed determination to perish in the 
same grave with the honour and 
independence of the country. 

Mr. Canning, in a speech of con- 
siderable length, indulged in a 
forcible philippic against ministers, 
He entered into a statement of par- 
ticulars, in, respect of which he 
pronounced them deserving of se- 
vere censure. In the conclusion of 
his speech, he repelled the insinua- 
tions, that his honourable friend 
(Mr. Pitt) prompted what he said, 
and that he (Mr. Pitt) guided, at 
a distance, in surety and irresponsi- 
bility, the measures of government. 

He was followed by Mr. Fox, 
who remarked, relative to the 
establishment of thearmy—it might 
be considered, whether a small ora 
great army be best suited to the 
detence of the country. He found 
it said, that as formerly alliances 
superseded the necessity of large 
establishments, now, having no al- 
hiances, we should have a large 
army. Now, he believed the ar- 
gument in former times to have 
been directly the reverse. It was 
1 on 
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on account of our continental al- 
liances that a standing army was 
justified. But how did the argu- 
ment apply?) What were the most 

lorious wars in which this country 
fad been engaged for the last cen- 
tury? They were those that are 
called the war of succession, and 
the seven years war. Now it was 
certain that, previous to these wars, 
our peace establishrnent was lower 
than the peace establishment pre- 
vious to other wars in which we 
were less successful. But it might 
be said that the establishments of 
France were then propartionably 
low. If reiative proportion were 
made the rule, it would not be easy 
to apply it satisiactorily. The 
truth was, that the power of France 
was different in its principle from 
the power of Great Britain; and 
hence arose a necessary variation 
in ‘he principle of our offensive and 
defensive war. It was not a ratio 
of 50, 40, or 60,000 men, to any 
given number in France, that would 
enable us to judge when our es- 
tablishment was adecuate. He 

ruceeded to mention the power of 
ews Upon this subject, he 
would maintain that the govern- 
ment of France was less in a situa- 
tion, than formerly, to make any 
attempt upon this country. If it 
were by invasions that we were to 
be menaced; and if it were against 
invasion that high establishment 
was intended ; if we considered the 
state of the French navy, compared 
with our own, we must see, that 
for this species of attack there 
could not, for several years at least, 
be uny weil-founded alarm. It was 
admitted too, that the case of Swit- 
zeriand did not form an aggression 
agamst this country. Why then 
should it be cn arcument for add- 
ing 2U or 30,000 men to our esta- 
blishment? Instead cf augmenting 
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our army now, might not, upor 
the old foundation of our army, as 
many more troops be added in a 
short space, as any emergency 
might require ? Was the danger of 
invasion to be feared? Our supe. 
riority by sea was unquestionable, 
and must so continue for at least 
some time. The French then must 
evade our fleet. ‘They might per- 
haps succeed in landing an army, 
and the possession of Belgium cer- 
tainly gave new facilities. But 
then, iP an army were landed, all 
succour would be cut off, and the 
whole must be cither taken or de. 
stroyed. Did those who chose to 
exaggerate the courage, i 
force, genius, or desperation of the 
French really believe that there 
was any danger of sceing the tri. 
coloured flag flying on the tower 
of London? Was it possible that 
a people so numerous, however 
dastardly (and he thought the 
people of England as brave as any 
nation in the world), could be sub- 
dued by 40,000 men, the greatest 
number that could be conveyed 
over to this country in the relative 
state of the navies of France and 
England? Butaninvasien, though 
it would neither destroy our laws, 
our government, nor our constitu- 
tion, might do serious mischief, 
he confessed. It would perhaps 
destroy or suspend that credit and 
that wealth, of which some gentle- 
men spoke so contemptuously in 
comparison of guns and bayonets, 
But if we were not vulnerable by 
invasion of the soil of Great Bri- 
tain, there were vulnerable points 
in our situation. Were we not 
vulnerable through our finances? 
Might not the French think that to 
harass this country by expensive 
establishments ; to divert, in useless 
and cumbrous forces, the resources 
that might be employed in acceles 
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rating the extinction of the national 
debt; was no very unsuccessful way 
of carrying on war with us? It 
was lately said, that the greatest 
part of the population of Ireland 
was disaffected; but without a- 
scribing great effects to the union, 
nay, unless we supposed the go- 
vernment outrageously bad, the 
people of Ireland must, in a few 
vears, be much less disaffected than 
they then were. Thus, afew years 
f Pp sace and moderate establish- 
ment would enable us to throw otf 
2 considerable part ot that debt, 
which in war was called the best 
ally of France; while peace would 
equally tend to fortify us in Ire- 
land, a point where it was evident 
we now were vuinerable. He had 
already remarked, that the strength 
of France and England was diife- 
rent; their offensive and a ‘fensive 
systems were different; the credit 
of this country was a main spring 
of its greatness and of its wealth. 
In Engl: ind, the destruction of 
credit, ‘though it would not be at- 
tended with the loss of the inde- 
country —for we 
might still possess men and arms— 
vet would spread infinite misery 
over the land. Let us therefore 
ward off from our finances, and 
from our credit, every danger ; 
because, though not fatal to our 
existence, overthrow would 
‘be fatal to our well -being High 
esta Jhments would form no se- 
rity agamst the danger which 
had been held out to us. Wise 
economy was the resource from 
which we should draw the means 
of defending ourselves againstevery 
di: anger. if we had 25, OOU men less, 
we should in return, in a short 
time, have 25,000,000, more to 
apply to our defence, and to enable 
"s to repel any aggression. Fii- 
gued the question 
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upon the ground that war was an 
event which we migiit expect in no 
very distant period; but he did 
not think that we were to anticipate 
a speedy war. The question of 
the navy establishment had been 
mixed with the consideration of the 
army ; and, he thought, strangely. 
It seemed to be taken asa matter of 
course, that you must have a large 
army because you have 50,000 
seamen. Now, it appeared to him, 
that the conclusion should be di- 
rectly the reverse. It Aree 
two ways. You need employ tewér 
soldiers for your defence, said he, 
because you have augmented your 
Navy ; and the addition: il expense 
by sea, is an argument for addi- 
tional econom y i the est: iblishment 
of land forces. He then alluded 
to the source of influence which 
the army afforded, tor procuring 
a general support to the measures 
of administration. The naval es- 
tablishment was less liable to ob- 
jection on this ground, while it 
afforded all the security we could 


‘ nane }. . sh 2 
have against danger. There was 
another view of the subject:—if 


we were to yo to w: 7 ina month 
or two, it would be idle to reduce 
our establishment. He could judge 
of ministers only from their words 
and their actions. ‘The chancellor 
of the exchequer, if he rightly un- 
derstood him, said, a few nights 
ago, that he saw no danger to the 
peace of Europe at present; and 
the secretary at war, to-day, Spo ke 
out distinctly, candidly, ar id laud- 
ably. As to philip Nes, sure we 
must have hilippic ‘s to keep up 
the national spirit. He was very 
wiling that they should be taken 
into the account as provision for 
our security; but he hoped that 
$0,000 men would, in heu of them, 
be deducted trom our establish. 
he Tits. 

be Mr. 
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Mr. Sheridan rose to explain. 
He said, that a British army kept 
up in time of peace was certainly a 
great evil; but a French army ho- 
vering round our coasts was a still 

reater. His honourable friend 
Fad said, that the seizure of Swit- 
zerland was no reason for increas- 
ing our military establishment. ‘l’o 
that he would answer in the words 
of Demosthenes; who, when he 
was urging the Athenians to de- 
clare war against Philip, told 
them, that that ambitious monarch 
was over-running and setzing upon 
every small state immediately 
within his reach, with the view of 
ultimately making himself master 
of Athens and its territory. 

Mr. Windham combated the ar- 

ments of Mr. Fox in favour of 

ow establishments. ‘The whole 
question was, he said, which, in 
case of invasion, would be the best 
means of defending the country— 
the troops or the money? ‘T'wenty 
thousand men were far better than 
any equivalent sum of money in 
our pockets tor such a purpose. 
Money, or money’s worth, was the 
question. He preferred the latter. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said he should not act fairly by the 
committee, if he did not candidly 
state, that since the conclusion of 
the definitive treaty, circumstances 
had occurred that furnished addi- 
tional arguments for increasing the 
establishment of our army. Taking 
then into consideration the neces- 
sity of having a larger establish- 
ment than that which existed at for- 
mer periods, and adverting to the 
arguments furnished by the exten- 
sion of the dominion of France, and 
the circumstances that had oc- 
curred within the last four or five 
months; he could not help declaring 
to the committee, it was a duty 
umposed on him, to recommend 
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the force which had been moved 
for; and he should think he be. 
trayed his duty, if he were instru. 
mental to the adoption of a less, 
As to the finances of the country, 
he had the satisfaction of stating, 
that such was the flourishing state 
of the revenue, that it had been 
more productive for the last two or 
three quarters than ever it had 
been known to be, and afforded 
ample means of providing for that 
increased establishment which was 
under the consideration of the com. 
mittee. He vindicated the pro. 
sed large establishment, which 
ad been affirmed to be unconsti- 
tutional, on the ground of its neces- 
sity only. He then adverted to his 
royal highness the commander in 
chief, whom he highly commended 
for his arrangements relative to the 
army establishment. In the selec. 
tion of officers for regiments, his 
royal highness had not adopted the 
former course, of giving commis- 
sions to new candidates who offered 
themselves, but he had made choice 
of those who were on the half-pay 
list. The effect of this judicious 
system was, saving the country 
nearly a million a-year. In the 
conclusion of his speech, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer totally dis- 
claimed the insinuation that Mr. 
Pitt at all actuated the measures of 
government. 

The secretary at war rose 
in explanation of what had been 
advanced by a noble lord, re- 
lative to the army having been re- 
duced. He asserted, and his noble 
friend could vouch for the fact, 
that there had been no reduction 
whatever of the British infantry. 
That there had been a reduction of 
the cavalry, he admitted ; but there 
had been no reduction of the in 
fantry, except with respect to inva- 
lids, and those who had been en- 
gaged 
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gaged for limited services.—The 
motion was finally put, and carried 
without a division. 

The report was taken into con- 
sideration on the 9th of December, 
when 

Mr. T. Grenville expressed his 
dissatisfaction with the expl. anations 
given by ministers, relative to the 
necessity of the force voted, and 
the designed employment of that 
force. 

Lord Hawkesbury denied that 
government had not given sufficient 
documents for requiring so large 
an establishment as the present ; 
and insisted that every information 
had been given that was necessary. 
He vindicated the conduct of mi- 
nisters from the charge of their not 
having fully discovered ge! ee al 
system of government. also 
defended the system of continental 
alliances at some length ; com- 
mending, at the same time, the un- 
deviating fidelity of Austria. Let 
us, said he, avoid the abuse of the 
principle, but let us not abandon 
the principle itself. He defended 
the proposed establishment on prin- 
ciples already stated, and spoke a 
few words on the subject. of the 
animadversions on ministers. 

Sir Francis Burdett arreed with 
Mr. Grenville, that when, in an- 
swer to the objections which had 
been urged to that unprecedented 
military@establishment, ministers 
stated that the unprecedented SI- 
tuation of the country called for it; 
they ought to have brought down 
some communication from the 
throne, as to the nature of that 
situation. He however noticed the 


inconsistency of such © bjections, as 
coming from such a quarter—from 
one who had acted with the late 
administration. 

Dr. Lawrence, in a speech of con- 
lenyth, condemned the 


sicler able 
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system upon which ministers acted; 
particularly in reducing the navy 
so much since the peace, and pro- 
posing to keep up a large standing 
army, though the former force was 
our natural "defence, and the latter 
was ever an object of constitutional 
jealousy. The doctor expressed 
an anxious desire to have an ex- 
planation of what ideas were meant 
to be attached to national insults 
and hostile aggression. He then 
examined, in det: uil, the several 
cases of compl: unt against France: 
—the German indemnities—Swit- 
zerland—Holland. After dwelling 
at length on these topics, he called 
the attention of the house to the 
treatment which captain D’Au- 
vergne had experienced in Paris, 
in consequence of orders issued 
by the French government. What 
he meant to state, he did not ar 
tend to state on authority. He wa 
compelled to speak on the Bae hat 
of public notoriety, when he men- 
tioned that this respectable officer, 
even under the protection of a Bri- 
tish commission and a_ regular 
passport, had been arrested, thrown 
into a dungeon, and subjected to 
interrogatories of the most insulting 
kind. Such was the account given 
by public report; and he would 
ask whether uny thing could be 
reckoned an attack on our national 
honour, if such an outrage did not 
come under that description? There 
was another topic on which he 
descanted at some length He 
took occasion to allude to aaproses 
cution then instituted agamst 2 
foreigner (Mr. Peltier, author of 
L’Ambieu) for a supposed libel 
on the French government. He 
did not mean to give any opinion 
against the propriety of such a pros 
sccution, be was very pointed om 
articles which had appeared in the 
French official journ aah — 
Ds 
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unbecon ning allusions, and very 
indecent reflections on the charac- 
ter of ou > sovereign, 

The ch incellor of the exchequer 
vindicated himself and friends from 
the charge, that they had compro- 
mised the dignity, and tarnished 
the honour, cf the empire—which 
seemed to be urged constantly as 
the systematic opinion of the 
learned member (Dr. Lawrence) 
and his friends, on every occasion. 
He denied that the stipulations for 
indemnity to the prince of Oran 
had been abandoned, in the treaty 
of Amiens. He then noticed the 
prosecution commenced against the 
publisher of a libel against the 
first consnl of France. Though 
the British government were cer- 
tainly not responsible for the publi- 


cation which contained that libel; 


he conceived the first consul was 
entitled, by the justice of the coun- 
try, to reparation as well as every 
other person in such a case. The 
honourable gentleman next advert- 
ed to the affair of captain D’Au- 
vergne. The conduct which took 
lace towards that gentleman, un- 
i the police of France, surely 
could not implicate the government 
of this country. The moment his 
situation was made known to his 
majesty’s minister at Paris, a de- 
mand was immediately made to 
the French government for his re- 
lease, which was instantly obtained. 
Mr. Fox, in very spirited terms, 
=~ to the representation given 
y Dr, Lawrence, of the treatment 

Ww whic h ‘had been experienced by a 
British officer, from the French 
government. Admitting this Te- 
resentation to be correct, and al- 
Coded that a remonstrance had 
been made on the subject by minis- 
ters, without obtaining satisfaction; 
he had not the smallest hesitation 
in saying, agreeably to the ideas of 
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national honour he had: often had 
occasion to express, that he should 
reckon this an insult of such mac- 
nitude, as to form a very legitimate 
ground of renewing hostilities. If 
captain D’Auvergne had been a 
tually arrested w ithout the aides 
pretest, thrown into a dungeon, 
and subjected to insulting interro- 
gatories, as had been described ; 
or, if the French government re- 
fused to give satisfaction to the 
honour of the country, wounded in 
the person of a British officer ; this 
would, in his opinion, be a ten 
thousand times more justifiable 
ground of war, than any thing 
drawn from the conduct of France 
in the system of German indemni- 
ties, in the invasion of Switzerland, 
or any other act of usurpation on 
the continent. 

Lord Castlereagh’s opinion dif- 
fered from the two extremes which 
had appeared in the debate. He 
thought that Mr. Fox under-rated 
the danger of the country; and 
that Mr. Windham ov er-rated it. 
The honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Fox) thought that our military 
establishment might be lower, since 
the navy of this country was so 
much superior to the rest of Eu- 
rope. He did not think that a 
mode of defence on which the 
country ought entirely to rely. 
To show that an invasion migh ttake 
place e, notwithstanding the supe- 
riority of our navy, he instanced 
the arrival of the French expedi- 
tion in Bantry bay, when the 
landing was prevented only by a 
storm. He blamed the practice of 
deprecating continental alliances. 
He did not think that any of the 
transactions of the French govern- 
ment, since the treaty of Amiens, 
should form a ground of war.— 
With regard to the situation of the 
prince of Orange, an — 

ha 
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had been assigned to him in the 
German empire, by the general 


plan. Captain D’Auvergne was a 


private traveller in France; and it 


he were set at liberty upon the ap- 
lication of his majesty’s ministers, 
redress was given. ‘lhe oceasions 
ef irritation between governments 
would be multiplied, if the trans- 
actions of the police were to be re- 
garded in the light his honourable 
friend wished they should be. 
This case was very different from 
that which occurred at Lisbon. 
There the insult was given to 
British officers in the execution of 
their dutv. The reparation re- 
quired in the latter instance was 
necessarily very different from the 
former. 

Several other members spoke on 
this occasion. Mr. Banks opposed 
the measure. Mr. Cartwright and 
Mr. Calcratt each said a tew 
words; and the following genile- 
men spoke in favour of the esta- 
hlishment.: generals Maitland and 
‘larleton, Mr. Archdale, Sir Eyre 
Coote, Sir James Pulteney, and 
Mr. I. H. Browne. The report 
was also agreed to. 

[In a committee of supply, on 
the 10th of December, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer rose, and 
entered into a view of the financial 
situation of the country. Before 
he entered into those statements of 
which he had given notice, he was 
desirous of laying before the com- 
mittee the grounds upon which he 
requested their attention to two 
points :—Ist, he had apprised the 
house of his intention to propose 
that the sum of four millions be 
voted as the growing produce of 
the consolidated fund ;—2d, he had 
also stated it as his intention to en- 
ter into a view of the financial si- 
tuation of the country, as far as it 
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could be described and stated at 
the present period of the year. As 
to the first of these points, he cb- 
served, that in consequence of the 
rapid increase of the revenue, and 
of our having a larger sum in the 
exchequer than that tor which cre. 
dit had been taken, government 
was unable to apply that redun- 
dancy to the public service, with- 
out the authority of that house; 
In the last session of parliament 
he took credit for the sum of 
4,500,000/. as the growing pros 
duce of the consolidated fund. to 
the 5th of April 1803. On the 
5th of October 1802, only two 
quarters from the 5th of April, the 
sum of 3,800,000/. was actually 
realised: if, therefore, he had ab. 
stained from demanding, as soon 
as possible, the authority of the 
house for applying to the public 
service this surplus, theeffect would 
have been that that sum would 
have lain dead in the exchequer.— 
The reason for the second part of 
the notice he had given was, that 
as the house had already voted a 
large part of the supplies of the 
year, it could not but be material 
and desirable to them to have such 
information laid before them as 
would enable them to know the 
ways and means by which such 
supplies were to be raised. It was 
on these grounds that he submit- 
ted to the consideration of the 
committee, before the recess, the 
resolution founded upon the grow- 
ing produce of the consolidated 
fund, and the statement of the 
financial situation of the country, 
as far as it was in his power at pree 
sent. 

Before he adverted to the sup- 
plies of the present year, and to 
the ways and means of raising 
those supplies, he must ask per- 

mission 
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mission of the committee to advert 
to the financial measures of the 
year 1802. It would be recollect- 
ed, that in the last session of par- 
liament arrangements were made 
for an additional capital of 
97,000,0001., 56,000,000/. of which 
was the amount of the sum for 
which the income tax had been 
mortgaged: the amount of the 
loan was to be added, and the ex- 
chequer bills funded at the com- 
mencement of the last session, 
making the whole a capital of 
97,000,000/.. For that sum an in- 
terest of $,100,000/. was to be 
provided. But the taxes proposed 
for that purpose were confidently 
expected to produce much bey ond 
the interest of that addition to the 
funded debt. Those expectations 
were much more than fulfilled. 

He stated that the produce of 
the taxes proposed last year would 

not be less than 4,000,000/. In 
the first quarter in which they were 
productive—he meant here to 
speak only of the malt and beer 
tax, and tax on shipping—the pro- 
duce was 920,000. In that quar- 
ter nO proportion was reccived of 
the tax upon houses and windows, 
the amount of which he stated at 
1,000,000. He might therefore 
fairly add the sum of 250,0001., 
the fourth part of that million, to 
the amount already ee upon 
the beer and shipping t: thus 
making the receipt of the ‘alien 
quarter 1,1 70,00¢ Vt. 

On a former day, he had stated 
that the effect of the provision, 
made for the public service last 
year, was to enable government to 
reduce the outst: inding debt, and 
to take out of the market eighteen 
millions. ‘That sum had been re- 
deemed in the course of the year. 
It also afforded him considerable 
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satisfaction to state that the grants 
of the last year, with the exception 
of the credit taken for army ex. 
traordinaries, would be found suf. 
ficient to provide for all the services 
of the year. He was sorry to say 
that there would be an excess on the 
sum voted for army extraordina. 
ries, amounting to a million; but 
this excess was to be accounted for 
from the continuance of the army 
on foreign stations: yet the whole 
amount of the army extraordina. 
ries was not more than half what 
it had been of late years; and the 
system of economy introduced into 
the naval department, and the re- 
duction of the navy debt from nine 
millions to four millions and a half, 
might be fairly set off against that 
excessin thearmy. The untunded 
debt at the commencement of last 
session was $7,377,360l. It was 
now, not taking into the account 
the exchequer bills authorised to 
be issued, 19,580,0002., including 
the 4,500,000/. as the amount of 
the navy debt. When he stated 
this as the amount of the navy 
debt, he did not pretend to be 
quite accurate ; it was made up 
from positive accounts to Michael- 
mas, and was carried on upon csti- 
mates to Christmas. ‘The unfund- 
ed debt consisted of fifteen miul- 
lions in exchequer bills, 900,000/. 
land and malt, and the three mil- 
lions for which no interest was 
paid, being the advance made by 
the bank for the renewal of its 
charter. ‘Thus the money market 
had not been embarrassed to that 
amount. In the year 1793 the ex- 
chequer bills outstanding were 
9,478,000/., they were now under 
twelve millions. There was at 


present no deficiency upon the land 
and malt, which was not defrayed 
by the outstanding arrears. He 

then 
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then proceeded to the statement of as far as it was in his power te state 
the supplies, and ways and means, them. 
tor the service of the current year, 


SUPPLIES. 
Navy.—50,000 men, at 7/. per man, per 
































month - - - £ 4,550,000 
Ordinary and extraordinary - 1,218,238 
Building, &c. - : 901,140 
6,669,378 
Army - - : - : 5,500,000 
Extraordinaries, including surplus 
extraordinariesissuedin 1802 - 2,000,000 
7,500,000 
Ordnance ° - ° ° e 787,947 
Corn bounties : - . : 524,573 
Miscellaneous—England 
Ditto—Ireland i . ‘ - 1,000,000 
Irish permanent grants ~ - ° 863,339 
Amount of joint charge - £ 16,845,237 
ENGLAND’S SEPARATE CHARGES. 
To pay off exchequer bills on aids, 180] - 2,781,000 
Ditto, ditto, on aids, 1803 (bank) ° },500,000 
Repayment to India company - - 1,000,000 
Interest on exchequer bills, and discount, &c. 600,000 
Reduction of national debt ° “ 100,000 
5,981,000 
Total supplies - - £ 22,826,237 
Two seventeenths of the above sum of £16,845,237 
were to be contributed by Ireland - 1,981,792 
Add tor Ireland two seventeenths of €1,200,401 
for civil list and other charges on the consoli- 
dated fund, not relating to the public debt 141,223 
On account of Ireland 2,123,015 
On account of England . e & 20,703,227 
WAYS AND MEANS. 
Land and malt - : - 2,750,000 
Surplus consolidated fund - - - 6,500,009 
Exchequer bills on aids, 1804 - - - 11,000,000 
Lottery - - - “ . 500,000 
£ 20,750,000 
Estimate 


4 
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Estimate of excheqner bills outstanding on the | 
3lst December 1802 - - a 14,180,000 
To be funded ° - - - £ 7,000,000 
Tobe paid off - - - - 4,281,000 
11,281,000 
2,899,000 
Proposed to be issued on aids, 180% = « - . 11,000,000 


The supplies for the current 
year were partly of a temporary 
nature, and such as gentlemen 
would see constituted charges that 
could not be expected to occur in 
future years: he meant the com 
bounties 524,573/.; the exchequer 
bills of 1801, 2,781,000/., due to 
the bank 1,500,000/, the residue 
of the three millions, which he 
should propose, by a resolution on 
Monday next, to discharge. ‘There 
was also a repayment to be made 
to the East-India company, on 
account of advances in India to 
the army and navy. It was pro- 
bable that there was a demand 
against the public, for those ad- 
vances, of one million; perhaps 
more, he feared not less. ‘hose 


sums made tocether the sum of 


§,805,573/2. His reason for noti- 
cing these occasional charges was, 
that he thought he expressed the 
sense of the house and of the 
country when he said that effectual 
provision ought to be made forthe 
permanent charges—that they must 
be provided out of a permanent 
fund—that we must not compro- 
Mise our security, by reducing our 
expenditure to our revenue, but ra- 
ther raise our revenue to the exi- 
gencies of our expenditure. He 
should, therefore, not be doing 
what he conceived to be his duty, 
if he did not ask that house to 
make up its mind to considerable 
additions to the permanent charges 








& 13,899,000 





of the country. He trusted also 
that no financial operation would 
be necessary that year, beyond 
that which would be called tor by 
the necessity of preventing a glut 
of exchequer bills in the market. 
The object of the motion, of 
which he had given notice, was to 
take credit for the growing surplus 
of the consolidated fund, to the 
amount of 4,000,000/. His reas 
sons for doing so were shortly 
these. On the 10th of October 
1802, the surplus in the three quar- 
ters was 5,580,000/. To this he 
had aright to add the bounties on 
corn for half a year, a charge not 
likely to occur again, 441,000I. 
To this he must add two quarters 
of the taxes imposed last session, 
and not included in that sum. The 
produce was likely to exceed very 
considerably the four millions he 
stated it at; but he would not 
estimate the two quarters at more 
than two millions. From that to- 
tal he must deduct the sum of 
251,000/. received on account of 
the income tax. ‘These sums pro- 
duced a total of 7,658,000]. The 
produce of the three quarters it 
might be candid to take at 
5,984,000/, ; adding to this a third 
tor the year, the total -growing 
produce of the consolidated fund 
would be 7,545,000/. But the 


committee would observe that he 
had only taken creditfor 6,500,000/. 
They would observe also, in the 

resolution 
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reselution he should submit to 
them, that he only asked them 
to vote the sum ot four millions, 
which was only two hundred thou- 
sand pounds more than was ac- 
tually realised on the 10th of Oc- 
sober. iis wish in not proposing 
to vote more than four millions was, 
to wait til the 5th of April next, 
when we should be enabled to make 
the addition to that sum upon 
surer grounds. Progressive as the 
increase in the produce of our 
taxes had been, the produce of 
the present year greatly exceeded 
any year that ever was known. 
The largest amount was that of 
the year 1792: the growing pro- 
duce of the consolidated fund was 
in that year 4,310,000/.—that was 
the largest year. The estimate of 
the produce of the present year 
was nearly double the amount of 
the year 1792. 

Jt would appear from a paper 
on the table, that the produce of 
the permanent taxes for the year 
ending on the 10th of October 
1802, was, of 
Old taxes ° 
‘To this we must add 


£13,852, 724 





the corn bounties 1,680,000 
Total of produce of old 
taxes - 15,483,724 


New permanent taxes 11,345,364 





Grand total £26,829,088 





The produce of the old perma- 
nent taxes in the year was larger 
than ever was known, with the 
exception of the year 1799, when 
they produced 15,700,000/. ; but 
& was to be remarked that during 
a quarter of a year, ending in 
October 1802, a very important 
branch of the revenue was unpro- 
ductive; that the distilleries were 
stopped. It might fairly therefore 
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be said, that if they had been open, 
the produce of the old taxes would 
have much exceeded the produce 
of the year 1799. This statement 
with reference to the last year, 
must, he was sure, be satisfactory ; 
it must be equally so with respect 
to the present year; and it we 
chose to look forward, we might 
look torward with greater satistac- 
tion. We had seen that the reve- 
nue had largely and progressively 
increased. Tle did theretore, not- 
withstanding the predictions that 
had been made with such confi- 
dence, venture to look forward 
himself, and to call upon the house 
to look forward, with confidence 
and satistaction, to what might be 
expected to be the produce of our 
taxes m future years. 

It had not been possible to make 
up an exact account of our exports 
and imports during the last year, 
but he would state the result ot the 
best information he had been able 
to obtain on the subject. It ap- 
peared upon sundry articles of im- 
ports in the year 1801, that the 
amount of imports was 7,642,751. 
The argount in the year 180? was 
6,123,7231., a diminution beyond 
the preceding year; but it would 
be recollected that during the for- 
mer of these periods, there were 
very great imports of grain, which 
swelled the amount of that year. 
The whole amount of the official 
value of the imports ending the 
10th oof October 1801, was 
15,535,5271. ; yet the official value 
of the imports in the year ending 
the 10th of October 1802, was 
15,664,685l. ‘The point upon 
which the attention of the com- 
mittee would be most anxiously 
fixed, would be the amount of Bri- 
tish manufactures exported. The 
real value of them, not of all, but 
ef all of which an account could 
be 
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be obtained, was in the quarter 
ending the 10th of October 1801, 
6,812,825/. In the quarter ending 
the 10th of October 18C2, the va- 
lue was 7,335,885/.. The official 
value of the whole exports for the 
year 1801, was 24,473,000/, The 
official value for the year 1802, 
was 27,897,2971., an imcrease of 
nearly 3,000,000/. He was justi- 
fied in stating, from a comparison 
of the exports with former years, 
that the actual excess of real value 
exported was not less than _ om 
millions. ‘lhe amount of the last 
year was forty-two millions: the 
amount in the present year would 
not be less than fifty millions. 
Some gentlemen had alluded to 
the interest of the shipping trade 
and of navigation. He was not 
able to state, at present, the actual 
amount of the tonnage imported 
and exported. He should be ena- 
bled however to lay such an ac- 
count, to the 5th of January 1803, 
before the house, after the recess. 
He had, at present, an account of 
the number of British and foreign 
vessels from the 10th of October 
1801, to October 10th 1802. In 
the first year, to October 10th 
801, there were entered inwards, 
in the port of London, 1762 ships; 
the amount of the tonnage was 
418,631 tons. In the year ending 
October 10th 1802, there were en- 
tered 2459 ships, and the tonnage 
was 574,700 tons: the number of 
men employed in the first of these 
periods was 23,095—in the last 
period, 338,743. He did, there- 
fore, conceive that he was fully 
justified in forming that opinion 
which he expressed on a former 
day, that the shipping and navigas 
tion interest had not suffered since 
the peace. ( Aoauestion soas whis- 
pered to Mr. Addineton from the op- 
posite side of the howe.) An hos 
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nourable member on the other side 
asked him whether he was speakin 
of British ships. He was obliged 
to him for the question; for it 
enabled him to say that he was 
speaking of British ships alone. 

He then proceeded to state the 
number of foreign ships entered 
inwards: the number in the year 
ending the 10th of October 1801, 
was 3385; inthe year ending the 
10th of October 1802, 1549; the 
tonnage in the first period was 
452,677 tons; in the second, 
214,112 tons. Of British ships 
cleared outwards, the number was, 
in the year ending the 10th of Oc- 
tober 1801, from the port of Lon- 
don 1531; in the year ending the 
10th of October 1502, 1933. The 
amount of the tonnage in the first 
of these periods was 350,634, and 
the number of seamen employed 
21,070. The amount of the ton- 
nage in the second period was 
419,067, and the number of sea- 
men employed 28,112. ‘The num- 
ber of foreign ships cleared out- 
wards, for those two years, was 
nearly in the same _ proportion. 
The number in the first year was 
3381; in the second year it was 
reduced to 1688. He was fully 
aware that it was impossible for 
him to add any thing to what he 
had stated to the committee. He 
would not attempt to strengthen 
the impression which arose from 
the statement of plain and incon« 
trovertible facts. 

The honourable gentleman next 
adverted to the sinking find, the 
great source of the preservation of 
our finances, and ihe means for 
the liquidation of the nattonaf 
debt. At the establishment of 
this fund, soon after the conclue 
sion of the war in 1783, the 
amount of the funded debt of 
the country was %48,000,000/. 5 
the 
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the means for its discharge were 
as 1-S8th; the charge for interest 
ten millions, and the means 1-10th. 
At present, such had been the 
operation of the system ; when the 
charge was eighteen millions, we 
had a sum of six millions, consti- 
tuting not a tenth, but a third of 
the whole. In this year, there- 
fore, continued he, you have six 
millions liberated for embarking in 
new enterprises, for exploring new 
sources of prosperity, and extend- 
ing the old. But was it confined 
to the present year? No; there 
were six millions let loose every 
year, for the purpose of increasing 
our commerce, extending our 
trade, encouraging our manufac- 
tures, improving our agriculture, 
and diffusing itself in a thousand 
channels, through the whole body 
of the country, invigorating its 
strength, improving its resources, 
and adding to its prosperity. 

Mr. Addington mentioned also 
the increasing prosperity of Ire- 
land, which he attributed to the 
union. {n August last there was 
a difference of 920,0001., being an 
excess of revenue beyond that of 
any preceding year. It had been 
doubted whether our finances 
would be equal to the expenses of 
eur establishment; but it was to 
be considered that the establish- 
ment in question was that of 1783, 
which was not liable to an increase, 
but, on the contrary, might admit 
of many circumstances of diminu- 
tion. He (Mr. Addington) had 
not, however, stated that our re- 
venues were adequate to such an 
establishment, but that an esta- 
blishment very little short of it 
might be kept up out of the exist- 
ing revenues of the country, sup- 
posin® it to increase in the same 
proportion as it had done last year. 
‘The reason why he stated the ade- 
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quacy of our means to our esta- 
blishment, was this: it was intend- 
ed to reduce one part of it as soon 
as the whole force should be raised. 
The part so mtended to be reduced 
consisted of the out-pensioners em- 
ployed in garrisons; a measure 
which might be effected without any 
diminution of our real strength, 
because this force might be easi- 
ly re-assembled, if circumstances 
should render it expedient. He 
supposed that there would be a re- 
duction, in such case, of our exe 
penses, of one million. He esti- 
mated the ordnance at 778,000. 
being higher than it ever was at 
any preceding period, except du- 
ring the late war. He estimated 
the miscellaneous services at 
1,000,0001., and the supposed num- 
ber of sailors double of what it 
Was at any other period of peace. 
Under all these circumstances, the 
joint contribution of Great Britain 
and Ireland would be 12,000,000/. 
Deducting then 2-17ths for Ire- 
land ° 1,356,000 
Deducting also the 2-1 7ths 
which she had to pay oa 
the 1,200,000/. civil 





list ° - 141,000 
There would remain for 

the contribution of 

Great Britain 10,503,000 
Now to make good the 

sum, he took land and 

malt ~ - 2,750,000 


The growing produce of 
the consolidated fund 7,840,000 





Lottery - - 500,000 
Making, in the whole, a 
sum of ° 11,090,000 


And leaving an excess of nearly 
five millions beyond the estimate 
for England, without including 
the Indian contribution, which he 
took at 500,000/., and suppose 
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the number of sailors to be double 
of that kept up in any former year 
of peace. The chancellor of the 
enchecuer concluded by moving, 
“that, towards raising the supplies, 
there bepranted asum of 4,000,000/, 
out of the growing produce of the 
consolidated fund, for the service 
of the year 1803.” 

The resolution was carried. 

The resolutions also on the re- 
port of the committce were agreed 
to. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
then moved, that the following 
sums be granted to his majesty, 
viz. 1,500,000/. of exchequer bills ; 
624,000). paid for corn bounties, 
up to the 5th of October 1802; 
25,0001. to make good bills drawn 
for the colony ot South Wales ; 
19],584/. 17s. 6d. for the suffering 
clergy of France, the American 
loyalists, and the St. Domingo sui- 
ferers. Also a variety of small sums 
paid to the different officers and ser- 
vants of both houses of parliament, 
pursuant to addyesses of that house 
to his majesty, and which were not 
as yet made good by parliament. 

Mr. Stephens moved the sum of 
1,238,000). for the ordinaries of the 
navy; also the sum of 901,114. 
for building and repairing ships. 
These motions were severally 
agreed to. 

In the committee on the 16th 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
moved, that the sum of 15,000/, 
Os. Gd. should be granted to his ma- 
jesty, to make good advances from 
the civll list, pursuant to the ad- 
dresses of the house, and which 
had not been made good by par- 
lament. ‘The object of this mo- 
tion was to carry into effect the 
preeeedings of the house in the last 
and preceding sessions. Agrecd to. 


The house having agzin resolv. 


ed into the committee of Ipply, 








on the 2d of March; the chan. 
cellor of the exchequer called their 
attention to the subject of the army 
extraordinaries. He said, that i+ 
would be in the recollection of 
members that during the last ses- 
sion the sum of 600,000/. had been 
voted, in the first instance, fer this 
branch of the public service, which 
had been succeeded by ancthe: 
vote to the amount of a million. 
At that time he had taken occoa- 
sion to apprise the house, that a 
further sum would, in all probabi- 
lity, be necessary; and what he had 
then anticipated was now found 
to be correct. A very consider- 
able increase had now been ascer~ 
tained to have accrued. This. in- 
crease, he had to state to the com- 
mittee, was to the amount of 
1,032,151/. He, therefore, con- 
cluded with moving, that this sum 
expended from the 25th of Decem- 
ber 1801 to the 24th of December 
1802, and not yet provided for by 
parliament, should be then granted 
to his majesty for this branch of the 
public service. The resolution was 
carried. 

On the 23d of the same month, 
in the committee, the chancellor or 
the exchequer, after having made 
an order that certain accounts re- 
lating to the disposition of grants 
to Great Britain, presented on the 
23d of February, be referred to 
the said committee, moved th> 
sum of 999,000/., of which, a sum 
of 868,923), was to pay the interest 
on exchequer bills, which were to 
be paid out of the instalments of 
the late loan. This interest had been 
greater than had been at first esti- 
mated, because instalments were not 
paid in at the time expected, and 
consequently theexchequer bills con- 
tinued a longer time outstdnding. 
He then moved the lact-mentioned 
sum, and aftensrards the following 
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sums :—I1910l., to make good the 
like sim advanced to the commis- 
sioners for paying off the national 
debt; 500. to the clerks in the of- 
fice of the exchequer, for extra 
trouble in making out the accounts ; 
23,5641. advanced to the bank, as 


discount on prompt payment of 


the loan; 22,5381. advanced to the 
bank for civil contributions; 371/. 
to make good American claims ; 
S600l,. paid tor incidental expenses 

in the service of the year. All 
these sums were voted by the com- 
mittee.—And on the 25th a reso- 
lution was carried for settling on sir 
James Saumarez, bart. K. B. the an 
nual sum of 1200/. during hts natu- 
ral lite, to be patd out of the consoli- 
- ut ted fond, in consideration of his 
minent services, and particul: irly 
thebrilliant victory obtamed by him, 
and the ships under his command, 
over a superior squadron ot Spanish 

ships, in the Streight s ot Gibraltar, 
on the memorable 12th of Jane 
Jsol. 

The same day, the chancellor of 
the exchequer moved, that “ to- 
wards raising the supply to be 
granted to his majesty, there be 
granted a farther sum of four mil- 
hons to be ratsed by exchequer 
bills.’ He preiaced the motion 
by saying, it must be recollected 
ihat, previous to the Christmas re- 
CeSS, he | had riven notice ot his 3 In- 

tention to move, inthe course of the 
session, for slcadial r bills to the 
amount of eleven millions. Go- 
vernment had, since that time, re- 
ceived authority to raise four mil- 
lions more; a great part of which 
were to enable government to fund 
other exchequer bills that were out- 
standing. 

‘The tax bills produced but little 
‘Lhe malt duty bill 
‘ed some opposition, on the 
ccondreading im the house of lords, 
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principally from lord Spencer. 
His lordship reduced what he 
had to say to these three heads: 
]. The mode in which it had been 
asked; 9% the apportionment of 
the establishments which were in 
part to be supported out of it; 
and, 3. to whom the application of 
those establishments, naval and mili- 
tary, was to be intrusted. The 
supplies had been asked without 
any explicit communication from 
the throne, in regard to the express 
necessities and the clear unequi- 
vocal designs, to the expenditare of 
which they were to be applied. 
That mode had been demonstrated 
to be unconstitutional, because con- 
trary to all precedents in that 
course of usage which formed 
the law of parliament. Of the ap- 
portionment of the forces, naval 
and military, which the supplies 
were to maintain, he might speak 
more at length. ‘hat 130,000 
men, considering our large militia 
establishment, and that excellent 
aid the volunteer corps, might pos- 
sibly be sufficient for the mternal 
defence of the kinedom, he should 
probably not hesitate to allow; but 
still it would compose a land force 
barely adequate to the necessities 
of the military service, in a peace 
of which the honour and stability 
were in no degree uncertain. He 
should be far from disapproving 
the magnitude ot the proposed land 
force, Were it even greater and 
more expe nsive. Of the naval 
force he should willingly avoid to 
speak, since he did not then see in 
his place the noble lord who was 
at the head of the naval depart- 
ment of the administration; but 
compelled he was to overlook 
that consideration, he could not 
hesitate to affirm that a naval force 
of only 50,000 seamen was’ far 
from being, in comparison with 

the 
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the land force, duly adequate either 
to the ordinary uses of the naval 
service, or to any extraordinary 
necessities which might arise tn it: 
50,000 seamen were the number 
now actually employed in the royal 
navy ; of these, a part were in squa- 
drons upon foreign stations, which 
he believed to be judiciously distri- 
buted, and which he did not i 
se capable of being, at any early 
uture time, prudently diminished. 
The rest were in ships of ‘var in 
our ports, or immediately upon 
our own coasts. These last were 
the only part of our naval torce on 
which we could rely for defence 
gainst any sudden invasion. Yet 
they exceeded not the naval force 
which it would be proper to re- 
serve on the home stations, though 
no extraordinary danger, no chance 
of sudden hosiilities, were to be 
provided against. ‘They were not, 
therefore, on the same scale with 
the land establishment. They 
were unfit to meet any sudden 
emergency. Our means of de- 
fence were there the weakest, where 
the danger and where our natural 
advantages for operation were 
the greatest. ‘The third head re- 
garded those in whose hands the 


application of this augmentation of 


force was to be intrusted, and the 
uses to which they meant to put 
those establishments. ‘The noble 
and learned lord on the woolsack 
had informed them, that ministers 
moight consider themselves at liberty 
to reduce this naval and military 
force, which they then demanded 
the means of supperting, without 
any communication with parlia- 
ment at the time when they 
should think proper to make that 


_reduetion. A doctrine more novel, 


more at variance with the practice 
of the government and the parlia- 
Ment, in their mutual intercourse 
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and relations, he knew not that he 
ever heard. How should the de. 
fence of the country be trusted to 
persons who might thus disarm at 
the moment when the danger 
should be greatest? To what 
use ask money upon estimates, 
when it was to be expended without 
having regardto them? His lordship 
then animadverted severely upon 
the general conduct of ministers, 
at the same time that he extolled 
the pre-eminently great qualities of 
Mr. Pitt, the only man, in the esti- 
mation of the noble lord, whose ta- 
lents were commensurate with the 
exigencies of the times. Upon 
the considerations he had ad- 
duced, he felt himself compelled 
to resist the commitment of the 
bill. , 

The lord chancellor quitted the 
woolsack, and observed, that the 
question regularly before — their 
lordships was, whether they would 
read the order for going into a 
committee to consider of a bill of 
supply, which not only went to af- 
fect the military establishments, but 
even the civil existence of the coun- 
try. Jt was a bill which, in that 
house, had been regularly voted 
without opposition, from year to 
year; and which, they would bear 
in mind, not only regarded the na- 
val and military, but the civil esta- 
blishments of the country. He 
alluded to the animadversions on 
ministers ; but as the topics on this 
subject had been already cetailed, 
we shall decline a restatement of 
them here. His lordship conclu- 
ded by voting that the bill be com- 
mitted. 

The earl of Carlisle went over 
nearly the same ground with earl 
Spencer. The chief object of his 
speech, which was of considerable 
length, was to complain that mi- 
nisters had not been sufficiently ex- 
plicit 
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plicit in respect to the necessity for 
the augmentation of the naval and 
military foree—and to affirm that 
the administration ought to be en- 
trusted to abler hands. 
Lord Clifton (earl Darnley) suc- 
ceeded, and remarked, that it was 
enerally understood that whatever 
it might be, in point of strict form, 
the present discussion was on the 
proposed establishment of the army 
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and navy, to which, large as it was, 
he should not hesitate to give his 
hearty support. 

The remaining peers who spoke 
on this occasion were lords Suffolk, 
Hobart,Carysfort, duke of Norfolk, 
lord Grenville, the lord chancellor, 
lord Pelham, and lord Minto. The 
question was then put, and carried 
without a division. 
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Navy Commissioners’ Abuse Bill—Debates on that Subject.—Debate in the 
House of Lords on the State of the National Finances.—-Lmprovement 
and Consolidation of several Branches of the public Revenue—Debates on 


that Subject. —Bank Restriction Bill.—First and second Eust-India Bud- 


gels. 


eye administration, strongly 
intent upon the amelioration 
of the national finances, were conse- 
quently attentive to the reformation 
of abuses. There wasno department 
in a maritime nation with which it 
was more proper to commence 
than the naval. We shall not offer 
any comment on the proceedings of 
parliament in this instance at pre- 
sem, but content ourselves with re- 
porting, that on the lfth of De- 
cember captain Markham moved 
the order of the day for the second 
reading of a bill, which he had 
brought in the preceding day, for 
correcting certain irregularities and 
abuses in the navy ; upon which, 
Admiral Berkeley said, that the 
admiralty had already sufficient 
powers to entorce every thing 
which it was the object of the bil 
to effect, without having any re- 
course fo purliuimentary mMterie- 
rence. He had not before seen the 
patent ot the navy board; but he 
that day took oceasion to examine 
it, and, from this eramination, he 
found that the admiralty possessed 
powers to a much greater extent 
than he had at first imagined, 
though this was peremptorily de- 
nied by a lord of une admiralty. 








Mr. Jarvis vindicated the bill; 
and showed that it was designed 
to extend the jurisdiction of the 
board of admiralty over persons 
whom they were not now em- 
powered to examine on oath. He 
condemned the speech of the ho- 
nourable admiral as inconsistent 
with itselt; and contended, that, 
even allowing the commissioners of 
the navy board to be im possession 
of the power alleged, still the bill 
was a wise and salutary measure, 
as it subjected them, in common 
with the meanest person in the na- 
val service, to strict and rigorous 
responsibility. 

‘he bill was then read a second 
time, and committed tor the next 
day. 

On the 15th of December Mr. 
Kinnaird rose and took notice 
ot a difference of opinion which 
occurred in the course of the 
debate; an honourable admiral on 
the other side of the house as 
serting that the admiralty and 
navy boards had already all the 
powers which the bill proposed 
to confer; and an honourable 
gentleman, connected with the ad- 
miralty, flatly denying the state- 
ment. He thought it a 
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the dignity of the house to ascer- 
tain the fact, before they adopted 
the bill, to which, however, he pro- 
fessed himself friendly. ‘The ho- 
nourable member concluded with 
moving for an address to his ma- 
jesty, praying that copies of the 
patents of the admiralty and navy 
boards should be laid before the 
house. After a little opposition, 
the motion was carried. Accord. 
ingly, on the 16th, Mr. Garthshore 
brought up copies of the said pa- 
tents. 

On the motion for the third read- 
ing of the bill, an amendment was 
proposed by Mr. Sheridan, in order 
to guard against the influence of 
the crown, that in case of any va- 
cancy among the commissioners, 
from death or resignation, his ma- 
jesty should not be at liberty to ap- 
point any member of that house to 
supply their places. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
thought the object of the honour- 
able gentleman would be answered 
by leaving out that clause of the 
bill which allowed the appointment 
ot members of parliament. 

Mr. Sheridan replied, with re- 
gard to the amendment he pro- 
posed, he could not consider the 
suggestion of the right honourable 
gentleman sufficient to answer his 
purpose; for the clause referred to 
must be expunged, should his 
amendment be adopted, and he 
wished to have the jealousy of the 
house, relative to the influence of 
the crown, marked on the face of 
the bill. 

After some conversation between 
the chancellor of the exchequer, sir 
William Pulteney, the attorney-ge- 
neral, Mr. Kinnaird, and Mr. Dent, 
Mr. Sheridan’s amendment was 
adopted, and the bill passed, after 
having encountered far more op- 
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position than might have been ex- 


ted from its obvious necessity. 

The same bill passed the lords 
on the 24th of the same month, 
having undergone several amend- 
ments, 

A more general attention to the 
finances of the nation was soon after 
displayed by the ministry; and on 
the 25th of February, lord Auck- 
land rose in the house of lords 
to move for certain papers ex- 
planatory of the real state of 
the finances. His lordship then 
moved for the following accounts: 

An account of the net produce 
of all the permanent taxes, and also 
of the duties granted annually, add- 
ing thereto the payments on ac- 
count of bounties on corn, and 
other bounties and drawbacks, for 
three years, ending the 5th of Janu- 
ary 1803, distinguishing each year 
and each quarter. Also 

An account of the duties on su- 
gar remaining on bond on the 5th 
of January 1801, 1802, and 1803, 
respectively. Also 

An account of the duties on beer 
and malt, postponed and outstand- 
ing.on the 5th of January 1803, 
and which would have been paid 
at that time, if the ordinary course 
of payment had taken place. 

After a few words from lord 
Rawdon and lord Grenyille, lord 
Auckland likewise moved for an 
account of the permanent annual 
charge on the consolidated fund, 
existing on the Sth of January 
1803, exclusive of the part payable 
by Ireland, and distinguishing such 
part as is applicable to che reduc 
tion of debt. All these motions 
were ayreed to. 

On the 2d of May, his lordship 
also moved for an account of the 
net produce of the duties on malt, of 
the public taxes, and permanent re- 
E2 venue, 
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venue, from the Sth of January 
1802 to the 5th of April 1803, &e. 
&c. be laid on the table. His lord- 
ship said, this account would prove, 
beyond all question, that the net 
amount of the whole revenue was 
thirty-tour millions, and the ex- 
pense upon that was only seventecn 
millions five hundred thousand 
pounds; so that there would re- 
main a surplus of better than six- 
teen millions applicable to the pub- 
lic service, for the support of the 
royal family, and for detraying other 
necessary charges.—The account 
was ordered, and soon after pre- 
sented at the bar. 

These financial statements were 
taken into consideration on the 13th 
of May; when lord King rose, and 
said, it was asubject highly inter- 
esting and important, and of the 
last consequence, that the erroneous 
ideas which had been spread among 
the monied interest of the country, 
and the public in general, in con- 
sequence of the noble lord’s state- 
ments, should be corrected. With 
this view, he had for some time 
been particularly anxious to have 
this subject discussed, that the si- 
tuation of the country, with respect 
to its finances, and the proportion 
of its revenue to its expenditure, 
might be clearly ascertained, ‘The 
noble lord (Auckland) had ex- 
pressed himself in terms of exulta- 
tion upon what he was pleased to 
call the astonishing increase of the 
revenue of the country. Whether 
this exultation was well founded 
was another point, not perhaps so 
evident as his lordship might ima- 
gine. His lordship then entered 
into a series of calculations, in on 
der to prove the errors of the noble 
lord’s statements respecting the re- 
venue and the charge upon it. The 
noble lord then stated the total 





amount of the revenue to be up- 
wards of 33 millions, with such a 
charge upon it as left a very in 
considerable surplus in the hands 
of government to the public ex- 
penses of the year. It was evident, 
however, even from the papers on 
their lordships’ table, and from the 
speech of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer lately published, that this 
statement was not correct. His 
lordship then, after a number of 
calculations to prove his point, 
contended, that the amount of the 
revenue was, in fact, no more than 
somewhat beyond thirty-one mil- 
lions; which made a difference ot 
about. two millions between his 
calculations and those of the noble 
lord to whom he alluded. His 
lordship then adverted to the erro- 
neous statement made by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and the 
fallacious views of the proportion 
between the revenue and the ex- 
penditure of the country, which he 
had held out to the public. He 
then turned the attention of the 
house to the ruinous consequences 
that must result from the practice 
of peace loans, and asserted that 
the only remedy was to equalise 
the revenue with the expenditure, 
however great. After some severe 
animadversions on ministers, for 
the gross and palpable mistakes 
wtiel these papers and the state- 
ments of ministers betrayed ;_ his 
lordship concluded by moving, 
that the financial papers on their 
lordships’ table should be referred 
to a private committee, who should 
examine the same, and report their 
conclusions and opinions respecting 
them to the house. 

Lord Auckland said he con- 
ceived that their lordships had am- 
ple materials already on their table, 
and therefore would negative the 

appoint: 
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appointment of a committee. He 
had ventured, on a former occasion, 
to assert, from some acquaintance 
with the subject, that the whole ac- 
tual income of Great Britain, for the 
current year, was rot less than 
thirty-four millions sterling: cer- 
tainly a magnificent receipt if it 
should appear to be accompanied 
by a general and progressive pros- 
perity. He had stated this at a 
period when the French writers and 
journals were most actively employ- 
ec in decrying our means of exer- 
tion, and exhibiting us as sinking 
rapidly imto a guilt of national 
bankruptcy. It had been his pro- 
fessed and sole object to give a true 


‘state of the actual revenue and per- 


manent charge, prepared and veri- 
fied, and signed by officers of ac- 
knowledred accuracy and = inte- 
grity ; by those equally respectable 
tor their public services and private 
characters. Hewould now briefly 
recapitulate the results, which were 
not matters of debate and dispute, 
as they rested on the evidence of 
facts, and the deductions of plain 
varithmetic. With these views he 
would contine himself to the abs- 
tract of the public income and per- 
miinent charge for the year ending 
the 5th of April 1803. The first 
article in that abstract showed that 
the net produce of the permanent 
taxes for the: year had been 
29,357;575t. Vhe whole of that 
sum had been received in the exche- 
quer, except about 470,000/. which 
had been paid in bounties on corn 
and mee,and which might clearly 
be considered as revenue z,tor, with- 
out too presumptuous réliance on 
the goodness of Providence, he 
must observe, that there had been 
no instance of our paying bounties 
on corn previous to 17963; and the 


expediency of.ever recurring to . 


such bounties was at leas; doubt- 
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fal. The natural demand of the 
market, aided by the commanding 
opulence of the country, would, in 
all instances, best effectuate the 
supply of provisions from foreiga 
countries. — 2. The next sum, 
165,762/., was an increase, within 
the year, of balances in the hands 
of the receivers, and evidently a 
part of the revenue accruing with- 
in the year.—3. Beer duties post- 
poned on the 5th of April 1803, 


im consequenge of the credit givea 


by law to the brewers, 245,$711.— 
4. Land-tax unredeemed, and an- 
nual malt, 2,000,0001; to which 
must be added 125,611. paid in 
transite by the country receivers, 
for the militia and other purposes, 
making together 2,125,611/. — 
5. The arrears outstanding on the 
beer and malt duties imposed in 
1802, being 557,4931.—6, The 
amount ot the new additional as- 
sessed taxes, according to the. as- 
sessments actually made, though 
not yet reeeived, 835,646l.—7. The 
further produce of the new, dytics 
imposed in 1802, of which. three 
quarters only were. yet. received. 
The accounts on the table stated 
the fourth quarter at, 1,052,116. 
These several,sums 29,357,575 
165,763 
245,871 
2,125,611 
1 90Q7,495 
835,646 
1,052,116 





Formed a total of .2. 34,340,069 





He must also add the annual 
profit ef the lottery, which was 
stated at $70,000/. making alto- 
gether an income of 34,710,000/. 
And here he must observe that he 
had taken no credit, either for the 
progressive increase of every branch 
of the revenue, nor for the East- 

, Es India 








India contribution. He would 
next proceed to state the perma- 
nent charge on the revenue, in 
doing which he would take no 
credit for the reduction of interest 


Permanent charge on the unredeemed debt 
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in a period of peace, nor for an. 
nuities to the amount of 450,000/. 
which would expire within the next 
five years. 


£. 17,674,794 





Actual amount of the sinkingfund -— - 5,806,121 
Civil list and parliamentary annuiues - - - 1,151,016 
2. 24,631,931 


He had not included the impe- 
rial loan, because as yet tt made 
no part of the permanent charge, 
and rested on the good faith of 
the court of Vienna, which we had 
no reason to doubt. On the other 
hand, however, he had not taken 
credittor any casual receipts, which, 
under the vartous heads of repay- 
ments of loans and imposts, ba- 
lances, arrears of taxes, kc. were 
very considerable. Deducting the 
permanent charge 24,631 ,0001. from 
the total income 34,710,000/. t!.e 
balance, being 10,969,0001., would 
be the sum applicable to the an- 
nual expense of the army, navy, 
ordnance, and miscel!eneous ser- 
vices. And we had this large sum 
exclusive of what was paid tor the 
civil list; and exclusive also of the 
5,800,0001. applytmng itself to the 
daily reduction of the debt: by 
the excellent operation of which 
system, the debt was gradually 
converting itself into revenne. He 
would next show that the great 
increase of our revenue had gone 
hand in hand with the augmented 

rosperity of our trade and manu- 
clad he might add, with our 
agriculture and population, and 
with every circumstance that con- 
stituted national strenoth. It would 
be found in the papers before the 
honee, that in the LO years from 
1784 to 1808, the annual pre duce 
of the old permanent taxes had in- 
creased from eleven millions to 








sixteen millions. And with re- 
spect to the commerce, that the 
total annual value of the British 
exports and imports, taken on the 
same scale of valuation, was nearly 
doubled since 1798, and trebled 
since 1783. The total real value 
of British produce and manutac- 
tures exported m the year 1802, 
had been 48,500,000/. The reve- 
nue applicable in 1792 to the army, 
navy, ordnance, and miscellaneous 
services, was 4,700,000/. In the 
resent year it was 10,069,000/. 
€ Was avain aware that he should 
be told, that great as this revenue 
might be, it was three or four mil- 
lions below the expenditure of the 
year. If tt were meant by that 
insmuation, that the budget of the 
year ought to have brought for- 
ward additional taxes to that 
amount, he could not hesitate to 
say, that such a proposition, if it 
had been made by the chancellor 
of the exchequer in November last, 
would have been treated with dis: 
regard and derision. He trusted, 
that he was as desirous as any man 
living to avoid the creation of new 
debt, and to resist any system that 
might counteract the gradual dis- 
charge of the old debt. But surely 
we could not be considered as hav- 
ing attained a peace establishment. 
trem the treaty of Amiens to the 
present hour, the person who di- 
rected the councils of France had 
cone. every thing possible to de- 
stroy 
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roy the blessings of peace, of 
which he talked so much. He 
had uniformly acted as if his go- 
vernment could not subsist and be 
maintained except in a state of agi- 
tation and convulsion. We had 
borne this treatment till the cup 
of provocation was filled to the 
very brim. Such a state of things 
must now resolve itself, said he, 
into settled peace or open war. He 
concluded by saying, he should ne- 
gative the motion. 

The earl of Moira considered 
the papers moved for by the noble 
lord, volumimous as they were, 
torether with the inferences he 
drew from them, as tending to 
form a delusive representation to 
the eye of the public. He could 
not but recall to the attention of 
the noble lords one gross error in 
a paper laid upon the table, where- 
by an over-statement appeared, 
amounting to 900,000/, on the an- 
nual revenue. ‘The noble lord had, 
however, properly rejected the er- 
roneous paper, and moved for a 
vast variety of other accounts, into 
which he should not for the pre- 
sent enter at any length. His 
lordship then went into several 
statements and arguments, founded 
upon lord Aucklind’s speech, in 
which he endeavoured to show the 
fallacy of that noble lord’s reason- 
ing. He observed, that the noble 
lord had only brought forward, by 
his own statement, nine millions, to 
meet an expense of thirteen mil- 
lions. There was therefore a de- 
ficit of four millions—a glaring de- 
hicit indeed, more especially when 
we compared it attentively with 
the awful cireumstances of the 
present times. But what could be 
more preposterous and improper 
than to make our comparison be- 
tween the state of our finances now 
and in 17872 He knew, and the 
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public at large knew well, that 
they had greatly increased since 
that period. And what had been 
the fruits of this great and unna- 
tural increase of the expenses of 
the country ? What was our posi- 
tion as a state, after all this vast 
expenditure of public money? Had 
it produced any real peace or tran- 
quillity, any real solid security, any 
hope even of rest or repose, after 
the agitation we had experienced ? 
In what sort of state had it really 
left us at last? In his (lord Moira’s) 
calculation and statement, he had 
not included any thing relative to 
the present irritation and conse- 
quent armament; which, however, 
might and would add so much to 
our expenses. But the noble lord 
himself had told them, that he had 
not seen, since the conclusion of 
the treaty of peace, the signs of the 
spirit of conciliation. Why then, 
he would take the liberty of ask- 
ing him, how he could think of 
preserving peace? What rational 
grounds could he have for his cal- 
culations ? What solid reason for 
indulging hopes of the diminution 
of the peace establishment? But 
still, he (lord Auckland) consider- 
ed the increase cf revenue as con- 
solatory : in one respect, he did so 
too. It was consolatory to him, it 
was a matter of rejoicing to him, 
to see that the wonderful "and un- 
ceasing industry and skill of this 
great country carried on our ma- 
nufactories, and pushed forward 
our trade and commerce, in spite 
of all the burthens that had been 
imposed upon them. This was, 
indeed, a consolatory and noble 
view of public affairs. It pecu- 
liarly characterised the country, 
and made us hope for every thing. 
But to such a people he would use 
a different tone. He would not 
talk to them in triumphant lan- 
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age of the increase of the na- 
tional revenue, arising on imcrease 
of taxation, which they must press- 
ingly feel. He would not hold 
out that increase as a proof of our 
prosperity, and the just source of 
our pride and glory. No: he 
would address them otherwise ; 
but not so as to impede their ala- 
crity in the public service, or to 
damp their zeal in the national 
cause! He would speak to them 
with consideration and honesty. He 
would tell them distinctly what 
their situation was, and what an 
imperious rival, envious of their 
rosperity, miht shortly cause it to 
“ He would tell them, that 
their situation was such as to re- 
quire of them new privations and 
additional sacrifices. That they 
were perhaps about to be called 
upon to undergo more than they 
had yet known, for the preserva- 
uon of all they esteemed and vene- 
rated. ‘That the new offerings they 
were to make to their country, were 
not rendered necessary merely on 
the calculation ot a bloody and ex- 
ensive war, but by the impossi- 
bility of parting with that system 
of defensive armament, even in 
time of what was called peace, 
which the disposition of our neigh- 
bours compelled us to maintain. 
But what was he to say to the no- 
ble lord, and those who thought 
with im, in saving, that they had 
never seen a spirit of conciliation 
on the part of France since the 
treaty ot Amrens, and yet had 
never made a single declaration 
before then upon that subject ?, He 
would say to them —®* If you 
thoucht so, what have you been 
dang? What! are vou now squab- 
bling Or negotiating about Maita, 
when note Melta merely, but every 
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tained, except upon 2 clear and 
distinct explanation, or a sufficient 
security ?”? Do not, satd he, prac. 
tise an imposture upon the public. 
He did not mean to charge the 
noble lord as an imnestor, for no. 
thing could be farther from his 
character ; but an unsound state. 
ment of the public affairs was the 
same to the public as an imposture, 
But while he repelled exaggerated 
and inflated statements of our 
means, no man, he could boldly 
say, had a higher opinion of our 
real resources ; no man despaired 
less than he did of the sure defi- 
ance, and of the sure and exem- 
plary punishment of the daring 
aggressor, whose rashness and in- 
veterate enmity might lead him to 
come here as a foe. But he con- 
tended that parliament ought to 
satisfy the public, and to act to- 
wards them upon free and frank 
grounds. Let him (lord Auckland) 
carry his calculations as far as he 
could, he would still find a defi- 
ciency of four millions, likely to 
continue, and with no probable 
means of putting an end to it. Hts 
lordship, after a variety of observa- 
tions on Jord Auckland’s calcula. 
tions, concluded. 


Lord Grenville, in support of 


the observations which he then took 
the liberty of submitting to thew 
lordships, said he should have very 
little more to do than to refer to 
the official papers of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, sanctioned by the 
noble lord (Auckland), and pub- 
lished to the world by their av- 
thority. Ministers had very un- 
fortunately acted upon these falla- 
cious data, and thence endangered 
the nation and disgraced them- 
selves. After some observations, 
chiefly directed against the minisiry, 
his lordship proceeded—this oth- 
eu Litement, instead of ealibiuing 
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z real and solid surplus of a mil- cording to the official documents, 
lion: sterling, exhibited a gross de- amounted to no less a sum than 
ficit of upw rards of three millions ; s 5,318,000. !!! Lord Grenville 
but, including certain deductions of then, in refutation of the financial 
annual income, it would exceed account of the chancellor cf the 
tour millions; and the-total dif- exchequer, so warmly supported by 
ference between the supposed and lord Auckland, produced the fol 
actual state of our finances, ac- lowing knee : 


STATEMENT OF THF REVENUEL.—MR. ADDINGTON’S SUPPOSED PERMA} 
NENT ESTABLISHMENT. 


Army - - - - - - - - £.5,000,000 
Navy = = - ‘. * ™ ™ = ? 4,250,000 
rdnance~ - - - - - - - - - $00,000 
Miscellaneous services - - - - - - - 1,300,000 
Total joint contribution of England and Ireland - - 11,530,000 
Deduct two seventeenths for Irish proportion 
of these charges ° - - - 1,356,000 ~ 000 
Also for Irish proportion of charges on the 1,497,00 
consolidated tund ss - - - - 141,000 | 





Remains British proportion - 10,033,000 
Add for England’s separate charges - 500,000 





Total expenditure as stated by Mr. Addington on his sup. 
posed establisinments - . - - - - 10,533,000 
To which on any supposition must be added for the English 
proportion of extra buildings in the navy (which article 
was wholly omitted by Mr. ‘Addington ) at the least* = - 700,000 
And thus, even if it were practicable immediately to reduce 
our army and navy to the numbers supposed by Mr. Ad- 
dineton, the real expense ot that establishment so reduced 
must be - - - - . ° . . 
Instead of the supposed amount stated by Mr. Addin 
ton, Viz. - - - ° ° - + - 10,5 3,000 


11,235,000 


* This article had cost 900,000/. in the present year, and on an average of the 
nine years of the last peace, cost near 500,000/. annually, though our navy was then 
ustderably less than it now is, both jn the number and size of our ships; and 
ugh materials and labour were both much cheaper than at present. It was cers 
vu, that the very saine repairs which then cost 400,000/. could not now be done for 
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BRITISH AND 


INCOME (SUPPOSED) m—WAYS AND MEANS AS STATED BY MR. 
ADDINGTON. 





Arnualtaxes- : - - - - £.2,752,0009 
Susplus of consolidated fund - . : ° ° 7,845,000 

otal free revenue ° 10,595,000 
Add lottery, as stated by Mr. Addington - 500,000 


, l, , ‘ 
Expected Indian contribuuon- - ° §00,000 000,000 





Total ways and means as supposed by Mr. Addington - = 11,595,000 
Deduct expenditure as supposed by Mr. Addington - 10,533,000 





Surplus as esumated by Mr. Addington ° . ° 1,062,000 


aow 





EXPENDITURE (ACTUAL). 


In order to arrive at the supposed expenditure above- 
stated, Mr. Addingtoa assumed that the army and navy, 
as stated in November last, would be farther reduced below 
that vote, and in the following proportions, viz. 

Army to be farther reduced — to eee 


about 25,000 troops) - - * 800,000 
Navy to be farther a (equ. il to - seducing 
about 18,000 seamen) - - - 1,540,000 


Total supposed reduction below the vote of No- 
vember last (equal to about 43,000 men) — 2,340,000 
Deduct lrish proportion of thissum + - 137,000 





+ 
Leaving the British proportion - - «+ 2,203,000 
But as no part of these deductions was yet effected, nor any 
peobable period assigned when they were expected to 
commence, it became necessary to compare our actual 
peace meome with our actual peace expenditure, such 
as it then was, and might continue for an indefinite pe- 
tiod. Tor this purpose, Lord G. asserted, we must add 
to Mr. Addington’s supposed expenditure ot . 10,533,000 


the following sums, Vi/. 
By error (as above) for buildirg in the navy, 


omitted + - . ° ° 700,000 
By supposed reductions not effected - - 9,203,000 


Total actual expenditure on the establishment voted in Noe 
vember last, and wholly exclusive of the subsequent 
armament - . ° ° ° ° ° ° 13,436,000 


* This sum Mr. Add 


stant 


‘ug*tou stated, p. 29, at one milljon. 
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INCOME (ACTUAL).—WAYs AND MEANS AS APPEARING BY LORD 
AUCKLAN).’S ACCOUNTS. 
Total revenue - - - ° - - - £.33,444,000 
Deduet permanent charges “ ‘ . J 7 24,632,000 





Total free revenue - 8,812,000 
Add lottery, which Mr. Addington took at 500,0002. 
but which should be taken, as stated by Mr. Vansit- 
tart, only at . - - - $70,000 
Expected Indian contribution not yet realised, 870,000 
but Say - - - - - - 500,000 





Total of these articles - 9,682,000 
Deduct for interest, &c. on the Austrian loan, charged on 
the consolidated fund, but omitted in lord Auckland’s 


= 
accounts - : - - - - - - ° 497,000 





Total actual ways and means, as appearing by lord Auck- 
land’s accounts - - - - - - - 9,185,000 
N. B. Nothing was here allowed for the excess of draw- 
backs and bounties on sugar, or for excess ot sugar bon ided. 
These articles were very properly omitted by Mr. Vansit- 
tart, in adding up the total of the revenue. ‘Taken toge- 
ther, they might readily warrant an inference of future ya 
minution in the revenue of this article, rather than any con- 
clusion of its actual increase. But all such speculations were 
too vague for matters of account. 


RESULTS. 


Real expense of Mr. Addington’s supposed establishments 11,233,000 
Deduct actual income, as by lord Auckland’s account - 9,185,000 





ctual deficiency of income, below Mr. Addington’s sup- 


posed establishments ‘ » ° 2,048,000 
Add surplus, as estimated by Mr. Addington above the 
same - - . . - - 1,062,000 





Total error, even supposing that Mr. Addington’s reduc- 

tions had been effected = - ° - - 3,110,000 
But till these reductions should take place, of which no im- 

mediate prospect was held out, the actual expense of 

the establishments as voted on Mr. Addington’s re- 





commendation in November last, was ~ . 13,436,000 
Deduct actual income as above : - 9,185,000 
Actual deficiency - 4,251,000 


Add estimated surplus as above 1,062,000 





Fotal difference between the supposed and actual state of 


oul hnances ~ - - - ~ . - 5,313,000 


But 
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But as some articles of receipt 
to the amount of 150,000/. appear- 
cd (said lord Grenville) to be 
omitted in the noble lord’s (Auck- 
Rand’s) accounts; and as it seemed 
doubttul whether he ought not lo 
have tiken credit tor the sum an- 
nually paid to replace the malt 
deficiency, which might be about 
330,000/. more, it might be mor 
accurate to take the real difference 
at no more than an annual sum of 
19,000 00L “his miyht certainly be 
waried in tuture vears by some pos- 
sible increase of revenue, or dimi- 
nution of expense 3 but sound px 
Tics re quire “d 'th it no credit shot 


be taken for such cu 


cumstances, 


a) ie ' — 1, 
wnt it contd be ascertamed that 
, ? 
tl ‘ re | ‘ ly ( uw Tle { 7 
} ] } ; 
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' e122) swear sit . r | 
qr it ht eCmpenai&lure ¢ ane rue 
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trying it to parliament to judee 
. / «’ 


he re.atter w! ether any in rease in 
our comparative income (whenever 
m «and take — should be ap- 
plied: mi diminution of taxes, or m 
accelerating the reduction of debt. 
Astothees pected contribution from 
India, rf it depended upon the no- 
ble marquts’s exertion, now at t 

head of our government im that 
quarter ot the world, he a en- 
tertiain no Savtin ot se eing t tully 
Te ali sed. His lord ship's S sa ‘led -o 
of finance was as well known as 
his great address in many other 
ernment. There 
were, however, two tacts on which 
this expected contribution very 
much depended. ‘Lhe first w 4S 
the maintenanee of peace in India; 


departments of gor 


the second, the maintenance ot 


peace mo Eur pe. The mainte. 
nance of peacay however, in one 
part of our domimions, was not 


necessary to command it in the 


other: tor heg—es leh we ‘might en. 
wey ye: » Euro; ( it Co! ld hot 


H AND 


alwa} "s follow, that we should kas fs 
peace at tne same time in hiidia ; 
and TiCe PETIA. 
Lord Westmorland entered into 
a detailed defence of many parts 
of the calculations contained in 
he papers on thetr lordships’ ta- 
ble ; and pointed ¢ out, in some It 
stances, what clearly appeared to 
have been erroneous conclusions in 
the speech ot the noble lard (Gren- 
lle). He opposed § roing into the 
committee, as no practic ‘al advan- 
tage was proposed, and as the 
ch uige of ctrcumstances which 
wad taken) place would prevent 
the ascertainment ef which of the 
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CaiCuialloUs Was Cutt \ 4 eho One 


would arene, thet, hed ctreum- 
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Taken a l have been favourable, 
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for by the noble lor d ( fore), was 
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fund, which eemec in no Wily ti) 


se@abin. tun niendine me te mount ale 
ascertain the obrect, as it contained 


many sums, to the amount of m1! 
lions, as the payment of arrears 
of income t AX and the payment ot 
corn bow but >» wWhich'e ould net 
happen again, and therefore form- 
ed no rvround ot qu dging of the 
national revenue ; that gg sums 
were put there necessarily, in con- 
sequence of the order to he othiceys 
ot revenue, as the ‘V formed part of 
tie consolidated tund; and the 
bounties were necessarily added, 
not for the purpose of swelliag the 
account, but as the form by which 
Ireland was to pay her ny me 
ot that expenditure. Io the ob- 
servation, that the chancellor of 
the exchequer had acted unwisely 

il estim: 1tiny the surplus of the 

consolidated fund for the whol 

year, upon the three sii 
his lordship observed, that, pre- 
vious to the war, the surplus of 
that gund for Christmas quarter, 
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ave was Jarger than the other three, the consolidated fund, in the quar. 
ia; Mand therefore no complaint could — ter ending Sth of January, with the 
| be made on that ground. _ average surplus ot the other quar- 
nto 9 A comparison ot the surplus of ters in the three last years of peace. 
Arts 3 
in SURPLUS. 
ta- ¢ } 4 
ile s = . Avera of ‘19 ec ret Quart J ending ith Ja- 
Se ma ni Quarters to 10th of a, " wrters to Surplus ota re) | mus Vv more than | 
| tO Ae Oct. rh, oy Jauuary. ‘eding ar 
i eS 10th October | a plecedtng guar 
Sin aE, : ters 
ee ‘ 
ren. iy : —--—_—-+— — 
2 ‘ se . . . ‘ ens ~ = -,* - 
the Be 1 O0—2,090,8 10 696,603 ; L791I— 752,762 29,159 
+ © : . =e? J ~ ‘ ‘ “9 ‘ = 
= ee ‘I 1791 —S,O86,759 1,OVS,O29 l 799 —— 53551 194,545 
the ie | T9L—2. 374,086 TO2Z,G49 L793— =$24,755 $2,406 
wich) x ‘ 
ent 2 
= Without pretending to very accurate knowledge of the subject, it ap- 
one & peared to him, that the revenue for the year seemed to answer the esti- 
in. & mate that had been given. He considered the supplies to have beer 
4a. Fad .) } 1 
t! Cc thus proposed ° 
hie, 'l'o be tunded - - - - - - - £.7,000,000 
The @ bor various - - - - - - - - 3,800,000 
ved India - - - - : - - : - 1,000,000 
was ie Extraordinaries of the army - - - . . 1,000,000 
tod | Corn bounties ° - + - - - - 
ow & Ustablishment - - - - - - : 13,100,000 
{ d ioe 
nil. & PROPOSED LY MR. ADDINGTON. 
¢ . S . 
ars Surplus of consolidated fund - - - - 6,500,000 
t of } fkand and malt - - - - - : - 2,700,000 
re Lottery - - - - - - - - 500,000 
% 
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liow did it turn out ? 





‘ inlet io 
Produce of taxes 5th of January 1809 - ‘ 
" 9° + . 
Charge on consolidated fund - - . 
Re Lottery 
4 
> a ae AY 
ccly i Produce of taxes Sth of April 1803 _ - - - 
he = Charg x ee 
ne w ~ tl BS ON Consolidated fund - ° ° - 
’ i: 
1¢ ic nee. 
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pre. Liitery 









9,700,000 
$, 100,000 





12,100,000 


$3,441,292 
94,531,031 





a - 


8,812,561 
500,000 





9,512,361 


$4,214,469 
24,631,931 





9, 582,538 
500,000 





10,082,538 


Surplus 
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Surplus of estimate - - - - > « £.320,000 
P And adding ° 500,000 
For India company, made asurplusof + -— = 10,000,000 


That the accounts were accurate, 
Little doubt had been entertained. 
There could be no pretence tor de- 
ducting the corn bounties, as the 
bounties on the importation of corn 
had notbeen granted during the cen- 
tury, till the year 1796; and much 
question was entertained on the 

olicy—at least an act of the legis. 
wei must pass betore a bounty 
could be given. Every part of the 
account was an actual receipt, ex- 


The produce of the old taxes to the 


wus . 7 ‘ ‘ : 
Deducting the taxes of 1801-2, the 
January 1503, was - ° ‘ 


‘hich being an increase of two 
millions fir e hu idred thousand 
pounds, on a receipt of twenty-iwo 

uillions, sUpposing # proport onate 
rise in another year, on the while 
product of the taxes, vive about 
thirty-two minions, tae Mmerease 
would amount to nearly four mil- 
lions. With full acquiescence that 
many causes operated to the in- 

the revenue for the pre- 

sent year, such as a plentiful har- 
vest after a famine, the comnience- 
ment of peace, still a constderiucon 
of the produce ot the old tuxes gave 
a most flattering expectation for 
succeeding years. Hts lordship ad- 
mitted the expediency of the finan. 
cial principle laid down by the no- 
le lord (Grenville )—that the re- 
venue of a country should be made 
equal Lo its eX] endiivre; but con- 
tended, a minister of fiance had a 
rir t to caleulate on a prospect of 


crease of t 


increasing revenuc, and was not 
bound to take into account contin- 
gent tfiture establishments. Many 
et the expenses now commented 
on were wholly unforeseen. and 
dependent on accident 


. 
- oF ehyn 
& i cic 


. $ base exes; oo? " ' 
power We brio Midjcsty S Niliustlers to 


cept the estimate on the new taxes, 
which was taken at 4,800,000/ ; 
and more than [,800,000/. being 
either received or in charge, the 
next quarier was less to make up 
the account, than the average of 
the other quarters. If the produce 
of the present year should bear out 
the expectations tormed of it, he 
had at least reason to expect a 
more favourable result in future. 


5th of January 1802, 
22,000,008 


amount to the 5th of 
- - - - 24,500,000 


control. For example, it would 
not have been im the power of any 
peace, which even the noble lord 
(Grenville) himself could have 
made, to prevent the French at- 
ten:pting to recover St. Doiningo. 
This attempt on their part neces- 
sarily produc: d an accidental in- 
crease of estabtishment on ours; 
for arming in that quarter was pro- 
portionally augmented; and as the 
I: ach, ior want of merchani-ships, 
sent out their torces in ships of war, 
an merease of naval establishment 
also became necessary. Though 
he admitted the principle, he 
thought it unfair to expect, that, 
in the first year of the peace, res 
ve.ue and expenditure should find 
their exact level. There was to 
be considered the great increase in 
the prices of all articles relating to 
providing stores, building of ships, 
wud finding of men. The esta- 
lishment at present was conside- 
rably higher than at any former 
period. That of 1805 was at least 
three times as high as that of 
1,85 He submitted, whether, with 
revenue uncertain in its pro- 
uce aad umcertuin in its expin- 

diture, 
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diture, having funded last year 
g§,000,0001. and raised nearly five 
millions of taxes, It Was not better 
to Waic One year, to s¢e what was 
likey to be the result in both in- 
stances, than to lay on heavy taxes 
that might be unnecessary, and 
cramp the sources of revenue and 
injure trade, were there no ground 
to hope for an increase of revenue. 
As to establishments, the reduc- 
tion must be uncertain; but the 
amount could not be considered as 
permanent, from various causes— 
the success of the French in St. 
Domingo—iheir f..ilure—continen- 
tal wars—uisturbances im France, 


ESTIMATE of 1786. 
Army - - - } ,000,000 
Ordnance - ° 348,000 








Navy -  - = 1,600,000 
$3,548,000 
Add increase of ex- 
pense of simisar 700,000 
establishments. 
4,248,000 
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or a more pacific system. In con. 
templating this, the noble lord 
must have the same satisfaction as 
himself, in observing the effects of 
the plans of the late chancellor of 
the exchequer; that as to the pre- 
sent chancellor ot the exchequer, 
he could have neither praise nor 
blame, as he had only repealed 
temporary taxes to the amount of 
about six millions, and laid peima- 
nent ones to the amount of about 
five millionse In this view of the 
subject, take a calculation of the 
state of the revenue from the 
committees, during the last peace. 


1791. 18038. 
1,745,512 6,500,000 
375,000 787,000 
2,000,000 6,669,000 


4,925,812 
Making deductions 
700,000 ior Ireland, about 














5,023,812 


13,000,000 


The establishment of 1803 was therefore three times as oreat as that 
of 1786, and more than double that of 1791. 


1786. 
Discharge of debt » 


Ditto ° - - 


Add sinking fund : . 


1,000,000 
Snrplus of revenue, including lottery 1803,—10,000,000 


1791. 1803. 
1,000,000 6,000,000 


730,— 4,258,000 





5,712,000 
6,000,000 





With the came establishment would discharge 


nearly - - - - 
Establis!:ment 1781 ° - 


5,028,000 





Surplus a 4,977,000 


Add sinking fund - ° . 


Would discharge per annum 


And that not merely the reve- 
mue was increased, but the other 
sources of our strength—shipping, 
seamen, exports, imports, he had 
She satistaction te say were in- 


6,000,000 





10,977,000 

creased nearly one-third, and in 
some ‘instances much more.—If, 
continued his lordship, we should 
have peace, our minfsters may soon 
bring the revenuc to that state they 
fizittered 
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flutteréd themselves it was — 
of; but if, as was too likely, 
should be otherwise, it ought to Me 
recollected, that, dunng “the last 
war, this countty advanced in 
prosperity’ in every means of 
strength and riches, in a much 

rreater degree than at any former 
period of peace. After a little 
more debate, vehich took place 
between lords Pelham, Grenville, 
and Auckland, the subject was 
closed by the bishop of St. Asaph 
(Dr. Horsley), who observed that 
little had been said in depreciation 
of the papers on their lordships? 
table. Most of the objections, 
doubtless, applied to what had 
been delivered in another place, or 
was contained in the pamphlet so 
often alluded to. It the papers, 
thea the subject of debate, were 
thought to be erronsous, the more 
proper way ot procee ding appeared 
to nim, to reler the papers to a 
proper course of examination, and 
tf found to be erroneous, then to 
have them corrected. A question, 
however, occurred to his mind— 
was this the fit moment for the 
house to employ itself in such mi- 
mute examination, when the next 
. ty they met they might have to 
ronsider objects ot the frreatest na- 
tional magnitude, namely, how the 
union of all parties coal be ef- 
fected, and how we should be ena- 
bled to resist the mad ambition, 
and chastise the bad faith, of him, 
who, not yet our enemy, he must 
cal) — but our detes table froend ? 
—iihe lord ch ancellor then put 
the question, which was negatived 
without a divist on. 

‘Therm provements¢ ithe an any 
were, however, not ¢ ie ened by 
Mrfistration to apecus lative 6 brea 
at is One Of the best feature sot Mr 
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national resources more prodite. 
tive; and though little fame ar 
the moment attended the exertion, 
the good effects will long be ex- 
perienced of his consummate know- 
ledge and judicious direction of the 
public revenue. On the 2ist of 
April, the chancellor of the ex. 
chequer moved the order of the 
a ty tor aay nyr into a committe e, to 
consider of the propriety of cons 
lidating a variety of acts relative 
to the public revenu*, with a view 
of securing its more easy and re- 
gular éollection, and giving greater 
facilities to trade. The motion he- 
ing put from the chairs 
General Gascoyne had strong ob- 
jections to the motion. By a pa- 
per which had fallen into his hands, 
it appeared to him, that the lords 
commissioners of the treasury had 
it im contemplation to increase the 
duties of commerce. Now, thonch 
the ostensible object of the mca- 
sure now proposed, was merely to 
consolidate the existing duties ; yet, 
from the paper alluded to, there 
were several cases where $1 per 
cent. was added to the duties now 
m existence. In other cases, there 
was an addition of nol}4ss than six- 
teen per cent. on established rates. 
‘These were very strong objections 
to the measure which the right 
honourable gentleman had _ pro- 
posed. Burt, independent of these 
considerations, dave was another 
which weighed very powerfully 
on his mind. By this measure 
the tennage duty, which had been 
the subject of so much opposition, 
against which the table of the 
house was then loaded with pett- 
tions, and which had hitherto been 
considered merely as a matter of 
experiment, was proposed to be 
rendered a permanent tax. It was 
his mtention to oppose the 
pri ne si of the measure ; but be- 
ing ignorant of the full effect of 
the 
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rhe different alterations to be in- 
troduced, and not having received 
full instructions from his constitu- 
ents on the subject, he thought it 
his duty to press on the candour of 
the right honourable gentleman 
the propriety of not precipitating 
the measure at the present mo- 
ment. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, the honourable gentle- 
man, in the course of his observa- 
tions, had fallen into some mistake, 
which he judged it necessary to 
correct. He said that, throughout 
the whole of the schedule, the ob- 
ect of the measure which he was 
about to propose Was to mecrease 
the existing duties. In this idea 
he was totally mistaken, The ob- 
cect of the proposition was to sim- 
plify, to consolidate the revenues 
ivising trom the custom-house du- 
ties, and introduce such arrange- 
ments im the mode ot their collec- 
Conus might in their consequences 
create some addition to the general 
the country. The 
course pursued would be similar 
to the plan formed in 1787, at a 
tune when the public mind was 
not agitated by the question ot 
pedce or War. 

The question being, at length, 
put trom the chair, was carried 
without a division, and the house 
at cordingly resolved itsélf into the 
committec. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
then rose, and shortly stated the 
nature of the proposition he meant 
to submit to the committee. He 
wished it to be clearly understood, 


revenue ot 


’ 


that this was only a part of a ge- 
neral system for consolidating, sim- 
phtying, and amending the mode 
of collecting every branch of the 
public revenue; for removing ob- 
‘tacles which embarrassed its re- 
gular and easy collection at present; 


oa! laying down such clear and 
SOs. 
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precise regulations as would be 
equally useful to those collecting 
the revenue, and convenient to 
those by whom it was paid. The 
right honourable gentleman stated 
that, in 17S7, all the revenue acts, 
from the time of William, were con- 
solidated, including particular taxes 
appropriated to the payment of the 
interests of loans, contracted in dif- 
ferent years. After this consolida- 
tion and appropriation had takey 
place, the whole of the revenue so 
consolidated and appropriated re- 
ceived the designation of the cone 
solidated fund. To this fund, the 
public creditor looked for his secu- 
rity ; and atier his claims were pro- 
vided for, the surplus was applied 
to other parts of the public service. 
With the advantage of the example 
of that wise measure, it only re- 
mained for him to form the propo- 
sition, Which he was about to sub. 
mit to the committee on the prin- 
ciple. ‘The object of the propost. 
tion was to consolidate all the du- 
ties raised under 170 acts. After 
the consolidation had taken place, 
it Was proposed that the fractional 
parts should be raised to integral 
sums in some cases, and diminished 
to integral sums in others. In the 
book of rates, it was intended that 
considerable alterations should take 
place. Some duties, which were 
at present levied ad valorem, were, 
by the new schedule, to be levied 
at a precise rate; others, which were 
now rated, were henceforth to be 
ad valorem. It was also intended, 
that, with the view of securing the 
regular payment of interest, cer- 
tain articles which were at present 
duty free should be submitted to 
a duty of a very inconsiderable 
pressure. As to the details of the 
measure, he did not wish at pre- 
sent to trouble the committee. 
The schedule would be printed, 
and members would have an op- 

iF portunity 


| 


portunit: - of examining the diffe- 
rent art les, with the re spect! ve du- 
ties. Till this opportunity had 
been granted, he called for nothing 
farther from the committee than 
their mere acquiescence in the prin- 
ciple of the measure, respecting 
which he believed there would be 
no difference of opinion. He would 
tate generally, that articles entirely 
of East-India produce would, with 
the exception of sugrar, remain on 
their present footing ; and that, 
agreeably to the long estab lished 
policy of the country, West-India 
produce would receive what might 
be called an indicative mark ; but 
not such a mark as would affect 


the prosperity of other branches of 


prosperis 
the trade of the country. Reru- 


a ons svontld also be introduced 
heck the practice of contraband 


commerce. I here Was a variety of 


, 


articles of import on which a hich 
duty might be imposed, and still 
the fair trader would be put into 
A situation to counteract the views 
of the smugaler, without present- 
me any discouragement to the cul- 


tivation of articles of mternal pro- 
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he had alluded in his speech, do 
cease and determine. 

Mr. Vansittart stated that the 
only difference between the present 
and former schedule was, an alte 
ration in four articles; namely, an 
increase of duty on prmento, from 

id. to 6d. per pound, a was 
rated as a warehousing dut aun 
increase of the duty on E: a uk 

sugar, from 20s. to 23s. the cwt.; 
and some akatement of the duties 
payable on the raw materials for 
the manufactures of this country. 

In a committee en the 17th of 
May, the object of which was te 
démihion of the best means of af- 
fording accommodation to the 
mercantile and shipping interest 
of the country, the chancellor of 
the exchequer observed, that he 
had on a former dav stated to the 
hou Cc t! 


he general principles of the 
measure he now meant to bring 
torward, and he should therefore 
content himself, at present, with 
calling the attention of the house 
to certam parts of the schedule ot 
duties. Many alterations were to 
he made in the duties. In some 
instances the duties on. articles 
were to be augrnmenied, and in 
others diminished. For instance: Me 
he proposed to make an alteration 
mi the duties on port wine. At 
present all nort wine imported into 
London paid a duty of I/. 10s. 2 
pipe more than was paid in ans 
ather port of Great Britain. From 


however, of 


, 
-? 


the improved state, 
the ether ports, and the increased 
means of conveyance from them 
mto the interior of the country, 
they were as well able to bear that 
duty as the city of London; and 
heretore it was mtended that the 
d i Se shi rould be the same through- 
out ry part of the kingdom. A 
regulation was intended to be made 
Mi the alee upon skms. It was 
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meant to extend the duties on all 


icle SC t Wood rd, € CK “pt t h: it w hich 


wits tO be u sed for t! 1e but lk liner of 


The duties were to hé in- 
creased on chemical oils, and spices 
imported this ¢ountry. A 
duty was also to be laid on pre- 
stones. Such an alteration 
chould take place m the duties 
on China ware imported into this 
country, as should eve ereater en- 


-* 


. 
‘2 
mlo 


c10us 


courzgement to our own earthen- 
ware manutacturess The duties 
on in dig , from the British plan- 
trtions, were to be redu¢ed. ‘That 
lord the greatest 
ition of all, would be 
he drawback 
yortation. Ife should pro- 
pose to reduce the duty on cotton- 
wool to ld. per /é., and the duty on 
cotton to 14d. per db. As one great 
object of the present measure was 
to counteract the prac tice of 


cline, he should reduce 
‘ ‘ 


, , + 
which wis to all 
accomm nr 
1e disallowance of 1 


on ex! 


smu 
he duties, 
ind make other regulations with 
reeardto lace and Bandana hand- 
kerchiefs, of which there was xt 
lurve clandestine importation; the 
fair trader should have an oppor- 
tunity of manufacturing the hand- 
herchiefs here. ‘The <mueeter could 
any time ensure the delivery ot 
these at 14 per cent. and it was 
Meant al duty cA 25 per 
cent. upon thems ft 
to reduce the cats 


me trom America 


to propose 
was inte nded 

hemp com- 
and the West 


Pndies, iA) oto reduce the duties 
on Trahan hota oasto make the 
cuts t! Surv) oe e paid won 
port wine. Hi SoObject in makme 
this alterati , Was = give eCncou- 
ravrement to the Mediterranean 
trade. He should | ropose to take 
cf part of the autv on coarse linen 
yarn imported trom Germany. 
Wit) Tes ard i the duty On the 
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raging effects which had been at- 
tributed to it. During the exis« 
tence of that duty, the navigation 
of the country was highly im- 
proved. Every year the British 
shipping had experienced an in- 
Crease, V Inle there was a decrease 
in foreign shipping and tormave in 
our ports. ‘The inerease was great 
and progressive, both m time of 
war and peace. bie now spoke 
from positive information, which 
he had beer’ at some pains to ob- 
tum. He had thas thought pro- 
per to give the committee «a sort of 
outline of the ph in he intended to 
lay before the ] LOUSC, and to state 
some of the priycipal alterations 
that were to take tie in the du- 
ties. It was mtended that a sche- 
dale of all these duties slhiould be 
translated into all the European 
kanguages, and posted up m every 
lancuave sat the Custom-house; and 
at the end of evety session of par- 
lia iment to print anew schedule, 
contaning the alterations that may 
have beery made a any ot the du- 
ties. He then concluded, with 
moving a resolution pursyant to 
his statement. Agreed to. 

On the first of June, the lord 
mayor of Londow presented a pe. 
tition from the silk manutacturers 
of London, praying to be heard by 
counsel, at the bur of the house, 
aginst that part of the consolida- 
tion-duty ‘rect which regarded the 
Importation of Bandana handkers 
chiets, which was ordered to lie on 
the tcble Sir William Curts 
wishéd to draw the attention of the 
Mouse to Ure situation of the work- 
me silk-wenvers of ‘Spit al-fields, 2 
most valuabie and industrious body 
of men, who were exceedingly 
alarmed at the encouragement 
which was about to be crv n to the 
Importation of manufactured sik 
handkerc! hiefs fiom India. He 
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portunity of exa iNniN? the diffe- 
rent articles, with the respective du- 
ties. Till this opportunity had 
been granted, he called for nothing 
farther from the committee than 
their mere acquiescence in the prin- 
ciple of the measure, respecting 
which he believed there would be 
no difference of opinion. He would 
tate generally, that articles enti! ely 
of East-India produce would, with 
the exception of sugar, remain on 
their present footing ; and that, 
agreeably to the long established 
policy of the country, West-India 
produce would receive what might 
be called an indicative mark ; but 
not such a mark as would affect 
the prosperity of other branches of 
the trade of the country. Revu- 
lations would also be introduced 
to check the practice of contraband 
commerce. ‘There was a variety of 
articles of import on which a hich 
duty might be imposed, and still 
the fair trader would be put into 
a situation to counteract the views 
of the smugeler, without present- 
mg any discouragement to the cul- 
tivation of articles of mternal pro- 
duce and manuiacture. The pre- 
ent measure he wished to be con- 
sidered as preparatory to anotries 
pr position for extending the 
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he had alluded in his speech, do 
cease and determine. 

Mr. Vansittart stated that the 
only difference between the present 
and former schedule was, an alte 
ration in four articles; namely, an 
increase of duty on pmmento, from 
fd. to 6d. per pound, which was 
rated as a warehousing duty; an 
increase of the duty on East-India 
sugar, from 20s. to 23s. the cwt.; 
and some akatement of the duties 
payable on the raw materials for 
the manufactures of this country. 

In a committee en the 1}7th of 
May, the object of which was te 
consider of the best means of af- 
fording accommodation to the 
mercantile and shipping interest 
of the country, the chancellor of 
the exchequer observed, that he 
had on a former day stated to the 
house the general principles of the 
measure he now meant to bring 
torward, and he should therefore 
content himself, at present, with 
calling the attention of the house 
to certam parts of the schedule ot 
duties. Many alterations were to 
he made in the duties. Fn some 
instances the duties on articles 
were to be auemenied, and in 
others diminished. For imstance, 
he proposed to make an alteration 
i the duties on port wine. At 
present all nort wine imported into 
Loudon paid a duty of If. 10s. 2 
pipe more than was paid in anys 
other port of Great Britain. From 
the improved State, however, ot 
the other ports, and the increased 
means of conveyance from them 
mto the interior of the country, 
they were as well able to bear that 
duty as the city of London; and 
therefore it was intended that the 
duty should be the same through- 
out every part of the kingdom. A 
regulation was intended to be made 
mM the duty upon skms. It was 
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meant to extend the duties on all 
articles of Wo sy. except that which 


was to be used for the building ot 


chips. The duties were to be in- 
creased on chemical oils, and spices 
imported this country. A 
duty was also to be laid on pre- 
cious stones. Such an alteration 
chould take place im the duties 
on China ware imported tnto this 
, as should give ere: 
coursgement to our own e arthen- 
mwunu factures. The — 
the British pla 


into 


ter en- 


wire 
on indivo, from 
tutions, were to be reduced. What it 
afford the greatest 
accommodation ot all, would be 
the disallowance of the drawback 
On eX rtation. Le » should pro- 
pose to rr duce the duty on cotton- 
wool t old. per lo., and the duty on 
cotton to Idd. per lb, As one ereat 
abject of the present measure Was 
to counteract the practice of smug- 
eline, he should reduce the duties, 
and make other regulations with 
recardto lace and Bandana hand: 
ke rehiuefs, of which there was it 
lurve clandestine importation: the 
fair trader should have an oppor- 
— ot manutacturing the Jrind- 
kerehiefs here. The smueeter could 
it on time ensure the delivery ot 
these at 14 per cent. and it was 
Meant to propose a duty cA 25 per 
cent. upon thems Tt was intended 
to reduce the daty on hemp com- 
me irom America and the West 
Indies, Also ti » reduce the duties 
on ttehan wines, so as to make the 
duties the same as those paid upon 
His object in mak me 
this alteration, Was, to wiv *encoue 
rarement to the 


ae ] 
which was bo 


ure 4 . 
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Mediterranean 
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tiring He should propose to take 
cit part of the dutv on coarse linen 
yarn imported trom Germany. 
\' 


vith regard to the duty on the 
nnage ot shipping, the duty had 
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raging effects which had been at- 
tributed to it! During the exis- 
tence of that duty, the n: wigation 


of the country was highly im- 
proved, Every year the British 
< 


shipping had experienced an in- 
crease, Wittle there was. a decrease 
in foreign shipping and tormave in 
our ports. ‘The inerease Was great 
and progressive, both m time of 
war and peace. He now spoke 
from positive information, which 
he had beer’ at some pains to ob- 
tun. Je had thas thought pro- 
per tO give the committee a sort of 
outline otf the ph in he intended to 
lay ™ ‘fore the house, and to state 
some of the principal alterations 
that were to tuke place mn the du- 
ties. It was mtended that a sche- 
dule of all these duties shiould be 
translated into all the European 
kanguages, and posted up im every 
language at the Custom-house; and 
at the end of evety session of par- 
liament to print anew schedule, 
contuning dre alterations that may 
have beer made in any of the du. 
ties. He then concluded, with 
moving a resolution pursvant to 
his statement. Agreed to. 

On the first of June, the lord 
mayor ot London P resented a pe- 
tition from the silk manufacturers 
of London, praying to be heard by 
counsel, at the bar of the house, 
against that part of the consolida- 
tion-duty act which regarded the 
rc ornare n of Bandana handkers 

iets, Which was ordered to lie on 
2 » tible. Sir William Curtis 

ished to dr: uw the attention of the 
Mouse to Ure situation of the work- 
meg silk-weuvers of 'Spital-felds, 2 
most valuable and industrious body 
of men, were exceedingly 
alarmed at the encouragement 
which was about to be given to the 
Importation of manufactured silk 
handkerchiefs froin India. He 
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presented 2 petition on their behalf, 
which set forth that there were no 
less than about 5,000 manufacturers 
(who with their families, at an 
average, employed about 10,000 
looms), all of whom were likely to 
be materially injured by the im- 
portation of such articles ; and that 
they could prove, to the satisfaction 
of the house, that they paid a more 
considerable duty on handkerchiefs 
of their own manufacture, than 
what the intended bill could posst- 
bly produce to the revenue. ‘This 
petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. Wilbraham Bootle observed, 
that a great majarity of the manu- 
facturers in the kingdom, he had 
reason to know, were kept perfectly 
ignorant of the nature of this bill ; 
otherwise, a great number of other 
petitions would have been pre- 
sented, He himselt had several 
observations to make concerning 
this bill; and more particularly as 
it respected the interests of the Bri- 
tish potteries, many of which had 
been brought to most considerable 
perfection under the operation of a 
protecting duty on foreign china, 
which was far excelled, in excel- 
lence and beauty, in many of the 
British manufactories of Derby- 
shire and other counties. This 
manufacture of British porcelain 
was sull in a progressive state of 
improvement, because men of very 
considerable capital were induced 
to embark tn it, under the faith of 
a protecting duty against foreign 
china. One whom he knew had 
lately embarked above $0,000). ; 
another a still greater sum. These, 
however, were but two instances 
out of a very considerable number 
of individuais, who had advanced 
capital, some smaller, and others 
considerably greater, in the busi- 
ness of this as yet infant manufac. 


ture. He insisted that the decrease 
proposed by this bill of the pro- 
tecting duty on foreign china, from 
105 to 50 per cent., would operate 
as a most injurious discouragement 
to those British manufacturers, who 
vested their large capitals, their 
talents, and their industry, in bring- 
ing this fabric to such singular 
perfection, Some of the principa! 
manufacturers were not more than 
a week past apprised of the altera- 
tion. A very considerable number 
were not acquainted with it even 
yet. His wish therefore was, that 
the second reading of the bill should 
be deferred for a few days, that 
time might be given for those whose 
interests would be likely to suffer 
so severely by its operation, to con- 
sult together, and petition against 
the bill, if they should think fit. 

‘he chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that it was only in the com- 
mittee on the bill, that these ob- 
servations could be productive of 
effect ; the only matter for present 
consideration being, the propriety 
or impropriety of consolidating the 
duties. He observed that great 
pains had been taken to promote 
the circulation of the schedule to 
every part of the country; and it 
those concerned were not fully ap- 
prised, the fault was not his. He 
should move that day for the se- 
cond reading of the bill; but had 
no objection to postpone the com- 
mittal of it till the Tuesday follow- 
ing; (this being Wednesday. ) 

On the 7th of the same month, 
the house having resolved itsclt 
into a committee of the whole 
house, Mr. Vansittart submitted to 
it the following propositions: viz: 
“That there should be a small 
duty laid on horse-hair (amounting 
to the value of 20/.) imported into 
this country; that the drawback 
on the exportation of that article 

should 
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chonld cease and determine ;—a 
duty of 4. to be charged on every 
yard of thread lace, exceeding the 
value of 20s., imported into Great 
Britain; a duty of ls. 3d. on every 
square y: wd of damask table cloth, 
Imp sorted into Great Britain from 
Germany, in order to give encou- 
ragement to the British manufac- 
tures, and particularly to those im 
Ireland; a drawh: ick of 10d. on 
damask table cloths exported from 
Great Britain 3; a dutv of 65. 6d. on 
every hundred-weight of foreign 
harley imported; Is. 6d. on every 
hundred-weight of pearl barley 
imp orted ; Ys. Gd. on every 120Ib. 
ot stock- Ssh imported ; 64/, Is. on 
every ton of Hungary wimes im- 
ported; 54 1s. 6d. of drawback 
on every ton of the like wines ex- 
ported ; 6S/. 5s. on every ton con- 
taining 250 gallons of Rhentsh 
wines imported ; 
591.6:. 6d. on ditto exported trom 
Great Britain to any of the British 
West-India plantations.” After de- 
monstrating to the committee the 
great advantages which would 
accrue to the commercial imter- 


course of the country by these 
suterations in the duties on such 
ticles, the c vm: i of he com- 


progress, and ‘he report Was or- 
lered to be received t] : } 
“crea tO be received tne next one 


Che report wasaccording ly brought 


up, a the resolutions agree i to. 
On the order of the day for the 
house to go into a committee on 
the bill, on the 10th of June, the 
chancellos of the exchequer rose, 
and said, that, before the motion 
for the speaker to leave the chair, 
he be ‘yoed to make 2 tew observa- 
tions, which he doubted not would 
considerably save the time of the 
house, as he would shortly state to 

house the several 
proposed to be made 


alterations 
the bill. 


a drawback oft 
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Several petitions, he said, had been 
presented trom the thread-lace ma- 
nufacturers of the counties of Buck. 
ingham, Bedford, Northampton, 
&e. &c. complaming of the duties 
intended to be laid on pron ids of that 
description, proposed to be allowed 
to be imported. ‘The intention of 
this was, as much as possible, to 
assist the fair trader, and to coun- 
teruct, as far as could be done, the 
designs and schemes of the smug- 
gler. He imagined that in this 
article there was to the amount of 
400,0007. brought into the country, 
of which not more than 20,000/. 
patd duty. Some alteration there- 
tore was absolutely necessary. The 
attempt to prohibit it entirely, 
would positively be nugatory and 
effectual, the article being to be 
brought into the country in so 
small a compass. It was proposed, 
on this account, to lay a duty ad 
valorem; and it had been deter- 
mined to fix on a sum that should 
discountenance the smuggler, and 
give every possible advantage to 
the fair trader. He had found, 
from the best information he had 
been able to procure, chat the smug- 
gler could ensure his profits in 
time of peace at 10 per cent., and 
mn time of war at 15 per cent, He 


theretort PD CPP MIN, d the aid cal row 
duty should be tixed at 20) per 


he thought would be 
such ao medium or average 

would not tail to secure the faor 
trader. Phe only dithcult y he 
thou ght would ies , to steer clear ot 
fixing the duty so high as to en- 
danger the interest of the manufac. 
turer, or so low as to injure com- 
petition ; at home. Under the pre cnt 
circumst.inces of the country, he 
thourht there was no reason to 
fear for our home manufactures, 
as du Iring the continuance of the 
war our thead-lace manufacture 
4 had 


Cent, which 
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had greatly flo si 
the peace i had corsiderabl; fallen 
off. In general 2 had been dound, 
that unmediately after, aud ink 
for some considerable time subse- 
quent to the ma‘ing of peace, con- 
traband trade was best and most 
effectually suppressed by taing a 
low duty, which took away the 
inducement the smuggler had to 
make exertions and run tist s, when 
his profits would be littl or no- 
thing ; and it at any time xtter- 
wards it should be found necessary, 
a higher duty mii rht be laid on; but 
there was no priaciy ple more clear 


‘ 
i 
, 
} 


than this, that a contraband trade 


3° 9 
cannot be demolished all at once. 
Another respectable de script ton ot 


{ 
persons, he said, had been conside- 
rably alarmed at the permission 


that was to be given to the impor- 
tation of foreign porcelain. ‘“Vhe 
duty upon thts had been 105 per 
cent., and it Was proposed to reduce 
itto 39 percent., which he thought 
would have been a complete pro- 
tecting duty. It was not, however, 


considered to be so by the manu- 
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for the last seven years; but he 
now recommended that the prohi-. 
bition should be renewed during 
the war, with the power of sus- 
pending it afterwards, as the house 
may think proper. He sid, he 
thought he should no 
justice to those respecta 
who had presented petitions, a 
well as those who had watted on 
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t be di ine 
.7 
ble 


» mee rebar. 


him: on the ocecasien, i he didi mw 
say that he believed they had 
the smallest wish or tntention in 
they had done, or in the tur- 
ther steps they intended to pursue, 
to embary: iss hi is nk ye sty” sme gt 
in the execution of the present me 
on that they had see 
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|. f 
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Sure $ 
purely nthe just cause of alarm 
they Scie they were bound 

é ‘ . é 7 , 


maimtam, for the interest of the 
different important manufacture 
m which they were severally en 
ae oe A ong beheved however they 
Were S » perfectly r satished with 
the modifications and alteration 
proposed to be made in the bil, 
I they would decline 5 cIViIne the 
house the trouble of hearing coun- 
sel on their behalf. 

Lor d Tempie, lord G. eB Gower, 
Mr. Macnamara, and Mr. aldei 


man Coombe, all expressed then 
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were certain articles W hich could 
he regulated by the committee on 
the bill, without a previous com- 
mittee, At Pith he should 
rrouble them only with two articles, 
which rel — to imports from ti he 
bast Indies 5 the one Wis china- 
war>e, and the other O} ium. It was 
proposed to os gaye: the duties 
upon those articles. regard 
to opium, it was suspected that it 


Wi ith } 


begun to be used wd the pur- 
pose of adulterating bee It was 
even said, that, in cons¢ ~ ence Oil 


e pronibetion of opium in Chin: ly 
= as likely to become an article 
Oi, $] neculation in this co untry. He 

posed an additional duty of SO/. 
on every LOO/. of real value ot 

hina-ware amperted into this 
country by the East-India com- 
Dany; and one’ ery pound cf oplum 
mported, an additional duty of 3s. 

ith a drawback of 6s. on exporta- 
tion; and a duty of 125.6. on 
every pound of optim imported 
from the Levant, not the place of 
is natural growth, with a draw- 
back of 7s. on exportation. He 
added, that, in the bill which had 

issed last year, relative to brewers, 
every possible cure had been taken 
to prevent the adulteration cf that 
lt was provided 
that gvery brewer in whose 
lon any be tound, 
hould pay a penalty of 5002 The 
Les Suton s were agreed to. 

On the question for going into 
the committye on the 17th, general 
Gascoyne objected to the additional 

He said that the 

hants ot Liver- 
08, applied to par- 
lament tor rel et against the old 
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pension of it, till some out-port on 
the contment should be Open to Us. 
At present we had not one; and 
therefore could hive no export. 
He said that while parliament was 
laying 4s. u cwt. duty on sugary 
it was fall ing in price “¢ the same 
and it the duties were 
continued to be so laid on, those 
concerned in the trade must with 
draw trom it. Me concluded by 
moving— That it be an instruc- 
tion to the committee to insert a 
clause in the bill, to empower his 
majesty’s council to suspend the 
said duties on sugar, whenever and 
time as it 
car to them necessary 

This motion was re- 
jected as irregular, and the house 
immediately went into the com- 
mittee; when genet iL Gascoyne 
moved a clause to t] 


AMOUIL 5 


ior such period of 


. 
<r ytd “yrt 
ba uba hieg 


J 
so TO do, 


he same effect. 
On the question, that the clause be 
read a second time, Mr. Vansittart 
rose, and denied the assertions of 
the honcurable general, as to the 
home consumption ; and insisted, 
that, notwithstanding the duties, 
the consumption during the last 
war incrensed no less than 700,000 
cwt. It was’ the same as to the 
CXporss : for we were not now ex- 
cluded from any ports of the cone 
tinent from which we Were not 
shut out during last war, cxcept 
Hamburg; and i was remark- 
able, that, inthe year during which 
led trom that port, 
our exports Were far greater than 
during any other year of the war. 
The conversation was continued te 
a considerable length. In the end, 
ho wever, gener: il Gascoyne, con- 
ceiving it to be the sense of the 
committee, withdrew his motion. 
When the biil t a nsolidating 
the custom duties was read a third 
time-——Mr. Vansittari moved a new 
clause, for permitting the removal 
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we were cxXcilk 
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of wine, from the out-ports to the 

rt of London, without a certifi- 
cate from the collectors of the 
customs at such out gear which 
was brought up, read and agreed 
to, added to the bill, and the bill 
then passed. 

A bill also passed the house on 
the llth of July for consolidating 
the assessed taxes. The chief ob- 
ject of this bill, as stated by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, was to 
facilitate the collection of the taxes ; 
to prevent any man from suffering 
by error; that the magistrates 
might clearly understand their: du- 
ty, and that the system of justice 
under this bill should be the same 
in one county as another. We do 
not think it of consequence, how- 
ever, to enter into farther detail 
with regard to this bill. 

The exte sion of commerce, and 
the exhaustion occasioned by il 
long war, and by Jarge remittances 
of specie to the continent, rendered 
necessary (as a financial arrange- 
ment) to extend the period in 
which the bank of England should 
be indulged in refusing payment 
to y credi tors in Dba ‘CIC. 

Lord Hlawkesbury, th crefore, 


er e notice, on ‘Thursd: iy the 3d of 
‘ebruary, that the chancellor of 


the exchequer would on the Mon- 
day following move for leave to 
bring in a bill to continue the re- 
striction on the bank, from making 
issues of payment In specie, for a 
time to be limite d. And the next 
day, Mr. Vansittart moved, “ That 
there be laid before the house an 


account of the amount of notes of 


the bank of England in circulation 
on the Ist of October and the Ist 
ot December 1802, and on the Ist 
of February 1803, distinguishing 
those under 3/.””,5 On which occa- 
sion Mr. Tierney said, that, if the 


motion of the hon, member had re- 
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ference to the question announced 
by a noble lord last night, respect. 
ing the further restriction of cash 
issues from the bank, he thought 
the returns then moved for by no 
means minute nor extensive enough, 
It was very generally understood, 
that, upon some sudden events of a 
public nature transpiring, the is. 
sues of notes from the bank of En. 
land, within the last two months, 
Fad been to a most considerable 
and unusual amount; a circum. 
stance which materially concerned 
all persons interested in extensive 
money transactions. If the fact 
were so, it might become necessary 
to ascertain the cause of this unu- 
sual liberaltty. He was desirous, 
therefore, that the accounts should 
be made out from month to month, 
as fully as they were before the 
committee of the house to whom it 
was referred to inquire into the ce- 
ral concerns of the bank. fie 
thought, too, the accounts ought te 
be brought down to the present 
period. He further desired to be 
informed, whether he was to un- 
derstand that the paper now moved 
tor was to be the only ground for 
the renewal of the restriction with 
regard to the payments of the 
bank in specie.—The motion was 
put m an amended state, thus: 
“That there should be laid before 
the house an account of the notes 
of the governor and company ot 
the bank of England, i in circulation 


on the Ist of June 1-92, the Ist of 


December 1802, and the Ist of 
February 1803, distinguishing the 
amount of those below the value 
of 51.” 

Accordingly, on the 7th of Fe- 
bruary, Mr. Walton from the bank 
ot England, pre esented at the bar 
« An account of the amount of 
bark of England notes in circula- 
tion on the Ist of June, Ist of Au- 
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gust, Ist of October, Ist of De- 
cember, 1802, and Ist of Febru- 
ary, 1803’ which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

On the same day also, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer brought his 
promised motion before the house, 
namely, “ to continue still longer, 
for a time to be limited, the re- 
strictions on the bank of England 


from issuing specie in payment of 


their notes.”’—The right hon. gen- 
tleman said he m: ude this motion 
with considerable reluctance, tho’ 
he had the pleasure to assure the 
house and the country that the 
measure by no means arose from 
any incapacity or disinclination of 
the bank to pay in specie. The 
state of exchange between this 
country and the rest of Europe, 
though it had considerably tm- 
proved in our favour since even 
the last session of parliament, had 
not however improved so far as to 
warrant the discontinuance of the 
restriction. It was then nearly at 
par with Hamburg, and still more 
in our favour with Amsterdam. 
‘There was not, at present, any great 
likehhood of recetving much money 
trom Hamburg, nor was there yet 
any influx of bullion from abroad ; 

and when the house recollected, 
that, in its wisdom, it had thought 
fit to authorise the country banks 
to issue notes to a very considera- 
ble amount, it must naturally oc- 
cur, that the moment the removal 
of the restriction should enable 
the bank to issue gold in payment 
of its notes, similar demands would 
be made upon the country banks. 
The result would be, a rapid and 
ceneral run upon the bank of En- 
gland, from all those in the coun- 
trv; which, at a time when there 
was no supply of bullion from 


abroad, might be productive of 
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very considerable and embarrassin 

inconvenience. Besides, three years 
of the most unparallelled scarcity 
had but just elapsed, during which 
period upWi ards otf twenty mil. 
lions in specie had been sent out 
of the country, for the purchase of 
grain to supply the deficiencies of 
our national produce for the suste- 
nance of the people. A drain so 
enormous must materially exhaust 
the current specie of the kingdom. 
There was also another most con- 
siderable drain for the pay of our 
armies and navy in foreign situa- 
tions; and thdse drains, even the 
flourishing state of our commerce 
had not yet time to bring back. 
It might possibly be objected by 
some “gentlemen not favourably 
disposed to the measure, that the’ 
proposition ought to be preceded 
by an inquiry into the ground of 
necessity for its adoption; but to 
such an objection he would antici- 
pate an answer—that, with respect 
to the ample competence of the 
bank to discharge at any time the 
whole of its existing debts, the 
fullest proof had already been ad- 
duced, to the satisfaction of a com. 
mittee of that house purposely in- 
stituted for the minutest mquiry : 
all then that would remain for a 
commiitee to inquire into, would 
be the state of exchange; but, 
for information on that head, 
there was no responsible office or 
othcer to apply to. The conside- 
ration of the competency of the 
bank to answer all demands, taken 
together with that which he had 
before mentioned with respect to 
the country banks, would, he 
doubted not, have suihcient in- 
fluence upon the wisdom of the 
house to warrant and indeed call 
for the continuance of the restric 


tion tor a short time longer. He 
should 
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should therefore trespass uo longer 


on their attent 
moving, “ that 


his majesty’s reign, for mmrposmy 


. ° ’ : | _ ' .'? 
restrictions on the ban co OH TEA, 

‘ ’ - @ 
and then, “ that leave be given to 


bring in the bill.” 
Mr. ‘liernev objected to the me- 


tion of the right hon. gentlemen, 


without some t revious inquiry re- 
specting the bank, and particularly 
upon the grounds stat do uo 
sentiments of the house should seem 
to coincide with his own, his pro- 
posal would be to pass the bill for 
two months, an 
mittee in the interim, to consider 
how fat 


ic 


1 te auppome a ccm- 
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il WOuld oe Proper vO COl- 


Thue tue restricth further, or to 
discontinue it altovether. But the 
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to think that the FEport ¢ { a com- 
Piiliee SIX Veurs AO Wad quite suf- 
ficient, though the house had had 
no account whatever of the pro- 
ceedings of the bank eve: 
No ene appeared io care whether 
the bank had suficient provision 
to answer its demands, or even 
whether the r estriction had been 
actually profiteble or injurious to 


since. 
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that the 
< chang e with Hamburg Was at 
par; and upon that naked fact it 
Was pro] sed fo do away that 
im circumstances 
‘ wuld Warrant, nal ely, the ri cht 


( the public creditor to convert 


( 
hy nk NOLES Into C ish. tie trusted 
the house would not ad opt this 
monstrous bill, at a time when 
thcre was even no plainsible pretext 
I it, when Ho Monev Was iikels 

to go out of the couatry, when no 


won than wv. first 


H AND 


alarm p. rev aul ¢ dn MERAY CaRpesti or 
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SUGGCH press On the 
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wailln CO uld De 
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we Was Not ait par. ‘I ‘hen 
oO 


entertained. Alithatwas meni 
in the shape of a reason, w: 

the exchar 
of course no money would ro out 
of the country. Were not these 
considerations sufficiently strong to 
urge the house to agree to an in- 
quiry Was not maicrial io show 
he country what the bank was 
doing; that it was preparing to 
openand pay im specie 3 that it was 
ready to do so when parliament 
should permit?) He would wish 
the bank directors to compliment 
the public even as they did in 1797, 
when the original restriction tock 
place, and when they publshed a 
resolution, that they Were ready, 
if political considerations perinitied, 
to pay cash for their netes. ‘This 
resolution did not precede the bill 
Which sanctioned the order ot 
council, and surely it would be 
but decent to give the country 
something lixe the same evidence 
on this occasion, According to 
the report of the committee of 
1797, the proportion of cash and 
bullion in the bank amounted to 
one milion when the order ot 
was issued, and that some 
hoit time afterwards this sum was 
sed to six millions. Was it not 
then a fit subject for inquiry 
had become of these six millions ; if 
they were forthcoming to mect any 
exigency?) And if ‘they were, why 
the bank hesitate to resume 
Lhey could not 
be afraid of a run upon them, 10) 
who could then think © f any naate- 
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mass of useful information to the 
country 23 would s attety the pub- 
lic of the tustice and policy of any 
measure founded upon it. i such 
a proceeding were not adopted, he 
was convinced the people would 
very natureily think the measure 
prop. sed by the nght honourable 
gent leman rather an act of conve- 
The 
bank would be condemmed, ii they 
should lose the oppoituaity of that 
committee to vindicate their con- 
duct, and the house would be set 
down rather as the blind toli wers, 
or suspected accomplices of the 
bank, than asthe taithiul guardians 
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bank should be s 
thes reasons were wdded the great 
‘ior corn, and 
on account ot other circumstances 
connected with the war. It these 
additional reasons had any 
then the propriety of further con- 
tinuing the restriction should not 
be made to depend so entirely on 
the state of the exchang C. Per- 
haps evea it might happen, that 
the untavourable turn of the ex- 
change against this country might 
testricucn on 
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the bank; and as on this head 
doubts were entertained, that with 
him was a strong reason for recom- 
mending an inquiry, because a pro- 
position for such an inquiry might, 
when under discussion, bring forth 
many opinions on the subject—(it 
was opinions rather than facts he 
was anxious the inquiry shoule 
produce )—more especially of com- 
mercial men, and of the directors 
of the bank, whose pursuits and 
occupations enabled them to throw 
most light upon such subjects. For 
his part, he could not pretend to 
much information on them, parti- 
cularly on the causes which might 
influence the fluctuations of the rate 
of ¢xchange between different coun- 
tries. It was not into the conduet 
of the directors of the bank that 
the house should be anxious to m- 
quire. ‘lhey protessed themselves 
ready to renew their payments 
im specie, if government had no 
political reasons for preventing 
their doing so. Tney were ready 
even then to resume their cash pay- 
ments; and if they, as bankers, saw 
no danger or meonvenience m re- 
suming them, was it not incumbent 
upon the house to inquire into the 
grounds of the political objection 
that was opposed to that resump- 
tion?) For his part, he could not 
conceive a possible case where the 
restriction could be necessary or 
useful when the directors of the 
hank declared themselves to be 
able and willing to pay in specie. 
Hf such a case existed, it should be 
made out, and for that reason he 
acquiesced with the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Tierney) tn the propriety of 
some inquiry being instituted. His 
mind was far from harbouring any 
suspicions Pp eyudicial to the direc- 
tors of the bank; but the house 
must surely recollect how closely 
the credit of the bank was connected 


» ahbae 


with the credit of the country, and 
how much it therefore must de. 
pend upon the management of the 
bank. The credit of the country 
was not likely before to be so much 
affected by that management; for 
while the bank continued to pay in 
specie, if the directors chanced to 
act improperly, the public were 
able to discover the impropriety of 
their conduct, in the consequences 
to which it must have given rise; 
but now, as there was not the same 
check of honver upon them as that 
by which other bankers were 
bound, the public had no longer 
the same security, and the whole of 
the credit of the country was made 
to depend upon the administration 
of men whose conduct was unde 
the control of government, and 
who owed no responsibility to the 
country. When the public credit 
was so endangered, it was not sur- 
prising that an impatience should 
be expressed by the right hon. gen- 
tleman-to get rid of the restriction. 
At all events he must hope, that 2 
short bill only would then be pro- 
posed, and that time would be al- 
lowed to examine how far it should 
be prolonged. It might also be 
proper to inquire how far the state 
of exchange should be admitted as 
a criterion whether the bank should 
pay im specie or not. Allowing al- 
so, that there might be some dan- 
ger in taking off the restriction al- 
together, still might not some ar- 
rangement be adopted, for paying 
a small part of the dividends and 
notes ncash? By adopting a gra- 
dual system of that kind, all dan- 
ger from a sudden run might be 
avoided. But it was said, if the 
bank renew its cash payments, the 
specie will be sent out of the coun- 
try. Thatwas very probable; but 
as long as there was 2 strong temp- 
tation to send ruimeas abroad, the 
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most rigorous laws, even when 
most viilantly enforced, would 
prove inadequate to prevent it. 
Neither could it be expected that 
the bank directors would serve the 
public at their own loss) They 
would not buy bullion that the 
public might have money. | They 
would not lose in purchasing Ut, 
that others might gain by sending 
it out of the country. But with 
regard to the fluctuations in the 
state of the exchange between this 
country and others, there was a 
circumstance which then occurred 
to his mind, if he rightly recol- 
lected it, which tended to show, 
that the state of the exchange did 
not always depend on the circum- 
stances which were then supposed 
almost solely to affect it. In the 
year 1773 or 1772, when there was 
a great quantity of bad money in 
the country, the course of exchange 
was then also much against us; but 
he was informed, that when, in the 
room of this adulterated money, 
ood gold was substituted, the con- 
sequence was that the exchange 
turned almost immediately in our 
tuvour. As long as our currency 
continued bad, the exchange was 
aguinst us; so was it then, because 
paper was not much better than 
bad gold, or it was attended with 
che same inconveniences. Might it 
not therefore be expected, that, «s 
in the former case, when our cur- 
rency Was meliorated the course of 
exchange turned in our favour ; so 
also, if the bank then resnmed its 
cash payments, the same favoura- 
dle circumstances might attend the 
change? This at least was a mat- 
ter that well deserved to be inquired 
into. There were many other 
points to which an inquiry might 
be usefully directed, and he should 


not be sorry to see a motion made 
for instituting one. 
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Lord Hawkesbury wished to set 


both the hon. gentlemen right 
(Mr. ‘Tierney and Mr. Fox) whe 
spoke unmediately after his right 
honourable friend, as to what had 
been advanced by him respecting 
the course of exchange. ‘The 
ground on which his right hon. 
triend put the question was this, 
having imposed a restriction that 
had continued for several years, 
without any inconvenience having 
resulted from it, and without any 
being felt at the present moment, 
Was It not wise to pause before such 
a restriction were taken off, and ull 
a more favourable opportunity of- 
fered of doing itaway ? His right 
honourable friend had by no means 
said that the restriction ought to 
be continued solely on account ot 
the exchange; he had only asked, 
what, his lordship said, he thought 
it necessary to repeat to the house, 
that the pomt might be tully and 
fairly understood; * Would you 
take a period of an unfavourable 
state of exchange as that which 
was most proper to begin once 
more to revert to the ancient sy- 
stemof paying incash atthe bank?" 
No such idea ever entered into the 
mind of his right honourable friend, 
as the inference drawn by the hon, 
gentleman under the gallery (Mr. 
Tierney), that, at any future pe- 
riod, the payments in cash by the 
bank should depend on, or be re- 
gulated by, the course ot exchange. 
With regard to the appointment of 
a committee of inquiry, he objected 
to it, because he was of opinioa 
that it would only create alarm 
both at home and abroad, when 
altogether unnecessary. ‘The house 
now knew, by the paper on the ta- 
ble, to what amount notes had been 
issued, and whether the bank dt- 
rectors had abused the power with 


which they had been entrusted. 
His 
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Hislordship afterwards adverted to 
Mr. Fox’s observations respecting 
the course of exchange at the pe- 
riod when the coinage was bad, 
and agreed w ith that hon. gentle- 
man, as to the fact of the course of 
exchange being then supposed to 
be against this country; but ke 
had the greatest reason to hebeve, 
from every information he had 
been able to collect, that, from the 
detective state of our coinaze, the 
course of exchanve appeared to 
be against us, when, im fact, it 
was really the reverse. = If 1 


house would look to the course of 
i 


exchange for three vears Py t, sam 

compare it with tha he Vast 

melve months, it 1 wil hes “arty 

een, that it was owime to the 

esmises stated by his right hen, 
} 


friends and he had not the smill- 
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eonsider the present contrmuance 


ot the restrt tron aS 2 CITCUMSUINCEe 
ising out of common causes, but 


tm erewme out of unforeseen and 
v 


ipresistible events. There had been 
rereat convulsion in political af. 
is rs, iN every qui ter ot the elobe, 
end that convulstic: had « YD rated 
very great and very important 
( ryere 1") con vc) it 

between this counts nd all others 
h d vuaned as v | y he Mile 
ir OR It could a 1)! t ACS} bil 
the importation of stiver, bur not 
of wold. Silver had lately fallen 
ten percent. Geld had cent 4 
at much the same price as fx fore. 
These circumstances, het {, 


did not arise from cammet: 
but from the various efforts and 


exertions of foreien coumiries to 
gain advanta; ver Uns. TT 
convulsion extended and afecrod 
them all in a creacer or |} i 


eree, and prudence ought to dic. 
tate to us, to wait with patience 
till the effects of the storm sub. 
sided. 

The chancellor of the exchegner, 
adverting to the suegestion of My 


Pox respecting the propricty ot 


open ing the cash payments of the 
bank with some restriction, sai d, 
no doubt that honourable gen. 
tloman was aware, that in the 
former bill a power was miven to 
the bank to make partial payments 
of the divid ents in specie, up n 
oivine due notice of such payments 
to the house ef commons.—That 
hon. gentleman was also of opinion, 
that the bank should not be re. 
stramed ” 1 pass a notes in 
year I mind, 
ther, it the small notes were to be 
id im specie, then the lareer notes 
td he changed into small ones, 


and presented for payment mm spe. 


species iy id he 


ere? By which means, the whole 


eileet ot the restriction would be 
completely done away: for the 
One restriction omist  umitveidas 
Wiv trostrate the other. It had al- 


been observed, that the bank 
was rendy and disposed to pay. 
Whether that were the case or net, 
vhat he ‘do was not in come 
rliance wi oy OT 11 Opposition tog 
Qi thing the bank mitehit wish: 
vy as he had, on the present oc- 
Cason, no communic: ition What ever 
with thebank. All he took their 
Opinion upon, Was the state of the 

course of exchange. Indeed, 
had e pressed no wish or apia 


neon tohim. = It was then his intens 
Li 1 insert a clause 11) the hill 
winch he wished to brings 1M, 
leaving a power to alter it during 


y , 
the course of the present sessions 
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to 2 committe 
More 


mportant oceasions had occurred, 


He was averse 
He saw no necessity fot it. 
i re on was moved 
for. The the bank had 
been renewed without any come. 
mittee having been appointed to 
} the state ot its affairs. 
, 
a 


commil tee 


charter ot 


maquire mto 


’ ?. *t*,s?" . ar are! 
lt any new ese Were a duced 


to show the necessity for an inquiry, 
he was ready to listen to them ; buat 
be was aware of none that w rola 
not be liable to inconvenience. It 
might be proper, during the inter- 
val of the suspension, to take a 
wide, comprehensive view of the 
paper cre fit of the country ; and 
not permit bad paper to be issued, 
without any re ‘spon ibinty on the 
part of those who issued it. Such 
arevision might or might not be 


deemed adviseable. He did not 


pledee himsclf to any measure of 


vet if were to take 
place, it should have no connexion 

reference to, the present 
the banks; neither should i 
hen attempted ; but at a period 
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more tavourable, and during the 
tervening time. He had then 
oniv to repeat, that it was with 
luctunce and regret he proposed 


present measure; but chcum- 
mnposed it upon him as a 
duty, 


| se\t ' -_ 
esi dha that however pills 


at, he must endeavour to dis- 
. ~ , . 
Ir. Vansittart enumerated ava- 
riety of causes that at different times 
ae } 
fected the course of exchange, as 
this cour try, and ob- 


eerved, that the di Hiculty witch the 
¢ 


" rev irced 


Sunturds experie need during the 
vary mm Getting home the prox 


— 


oi their mines, was one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why we were in want 
ot bullion. The obstructions then 


n ol nee prevente dil the conveyance 


ef those treasures into Spain; and 


it was “natural to expect, that a 


“pot 
great 
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quantity of them would 
shortly find their way into this 
country.—After some explanation 
between Mr. Tierney and Mr. Van- 
sittart, leave was given to bring in 
the | bill. 

On the 11th of February, the 
chancellor of the exchequer moved 
oy » order of the day for going into 

ommittee on the bill, upon which 
ha attorney -geners tl rose to move 
it as un instruction to the commit- 
tee, that they should have power 
to alter the bill in one particular. 
Some difficulties had arisen in the 
courts of justice upon the clause in 
the former bill respecting tenders 
being made in bank-notes *y ON xe- 
count of the impossibility of mak- 
ing exact tenders in bank-notes of 
a debt in which there was a fraction 
of a pound. The amendment he 
meant to propose was, that, where 
a person applied to be discharged 
upon common bail, he should make 
an aflidavit of his having tendered 
the amount of the debt. The mo- 
tion was agreed to. ‘The house 
having then resolved itself into a 
committee, the chancellor of the 
exchequer said, there was in the 
bill a clause to enable parliament 
to repeal or alter it during the pre- 
sent session. He then proposed to 
fill up the bl. ink with regard to its 
dravant ion with these word 3» § Six 
weeks after the commencement « t 
the next session of parliament.’’ 

Mr. Banks sugested the pro. 
priety of proposing a shorter du- 
ration to the bill; and in doing so 
he beeved not to be understood as 
entertaining an — that the 
bank « ught then to resume its casla 
payments ; nor did he mean to say 
that the rivnt honourable gentie- 
man’s motion might not, upon in. 
vestigation, be perfectly proper ; 
but the ground of his complaint 
was, that there had not been sufhie 
erent 


~ 





cient ground laid before the house 
to enable them to decide upon the 
question. There had been but 
two reasons assigned for the pre- 
sent measure ; the one was, that the 
course of exchange was not in fa- 
vour of this country ; and the other, 
that there was a great number of 
small notes in circulation, both ot 
the bank of England and of coun- 
try banks. With a to the 
course of exchange, he had already 
offered some observations to the 
house. With regard to the quan- 
tity of small notes in circulation, he 
begged to ask, whether that ob- 


jectton would not always continue 


until the restriction was taken off ? 
because, until cash was put into 
circulation, its place must be sup- 
plied by paper. — Again, if the 
government and the bank were to 
agree together to keep up the re- 
striction longer than was necessary, 
a fictitious capital might be created 
to an almost unlimited extent, 
which would undoubtedly endan- 

er, ifnot destroy, the publiccredit. 
With respect to the inquiry he 
should wish to have instituted, he 
confessed he should not be sorry if 
it were made upon a very enlarged 
scale, and embraced not merely the 
subject in question, but the state of 
our trade. He was aware that 
such an inquiry could not be insti- 
tuted on the present occasion, be- 
cause there was not sufficient time 
for it. He therefore should move, 
that the bill now proposed should 
continue to the Ist of May, instead 
of the time which had been sug- 
gested by his mght honourable 
friend. 

Mr. Prinsep had listened with 
attention to ail that had then fallen 
trom the honourable mover of the 
amendment, and from those who 
bad opposed the original motion, 
without hearing any instance stated 
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of positive loss or inconvenience 
from the continuance of the restric. 
tion—and none had resulted from 
it after the first shock in 1797, 
The stoppage of the bark had 
shown the British merchants in 
their true character; rallying on 
the instant at the Mansion-house, 
and unanimously agreeing to pass 
bank paper at par, and to pay in 
no other manner. He then alluded 
to the distress of the Scotch banks 
from having allowed cash accounts, 
and issued their notes on landed 
security, and contrasted these er- 
rors with the good management of 
the bank of England tor many 
years back. The bank of En- 
gland had, it was true, lent the 
greater part of its capital to rovern- 
ment, without suffering from it as 
another great trading company had 
done. ‘The cases were different ; 
the loans to government in 1797, 
though considerable, were neces- 
sary and justifiable under the cir- 
cumstances ot those calamitous 
times. ‘That neither loss nor in- 
convenience had resulted from the 
restriction he might support by ap- 
pealing to all the orders of society. 
Bank-notes would at all times pur- 
chase provisions, luxuries, estates, 
stock in the funds—and bullion for 
exportation! What more could 
coined bullion produce? It seemed 
to him that the distinctions were 
trequently overlooked between coin 
and bullion, the trading and the 
monied interest; as well as this 
circumstance, that coin of a coun- 
try being exported to another 
country, became mere bullion on 
its arrival there. The influx of 
bullion depended on the natural 
course of trade, which would very 
soon turn in our favour. He did 
not allow the vibration of exchange 
to be the criterion tur deciding up- 
on the period for taking off the 
present 
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present restriction : for it did not 
appear that the imposing or conti- 
nuance of it had produced any et- 
fects on the exchange one way or 
other. Another important benetit he 
had forgotten to enumerate, which 
was, that the restraint had ascer- 
tained that this country could bear 
a circulating paper of fifty millions*: 
for bank notes and exchequer bills 
to that amount, it appeared, had 
been afloat last year. Indeed, the 
distinction between one and the 
other was merely that the one car- 
ried interest, and the other saved 
interest, and was therefore prefer- 
able to com. He concluded by 
giving his support to the original 
motvwon,. 

‘The chancellor of the exchequer 
remarked, that his honourable friend 
(Mr. Banks) said he was ready to 
continue the restriction till the first 
of May, upon condition that, in the 
mean time, an inquiry by a com- 
mittee should take place. His (Mr. 
Addington’s) wish was, that parlia- 
ment should not put it out of their 
power to repeal the bill; but fore- 
seeing, as he did, the little probabi- 
lity of its being able with safety to 
do so in the course of the present 
session, he looked forward to that 
power which might be exercised by 
the next. If therefore he were to 
adopt the terms of his hon. friend’s 
motion, he should raise delusive 
expectations in the minds of the 
country bankers, that parliament 
would by that time be able to re- 
peal the act altogether. This 
would oblige them to make prepa- 
rations, which in the present state of 
things would be unwise. It would 
have the effect of locking up part 
of their capital, and it would oblige 
the bank to make immediate pur- 
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chases of bullion at a very great. 


disadvantage, Every one knew 
the losses which would be sustained 
by purchasing bullion at that june- 
ture. sind what would be the 
consequence? Though a large 
supply of bullion would undoubt- 
edly be brought into the bank, it 
would 2 find its way to the 
continent, while the rate of ex- 
change continued as it was. He 
would therefore see the course of 
exchange steady and permanent, 
before Re would deprive the coun- 
try of the benefit of the restriction 
on the bank. By removing it be- 
fore that period arrived, he was fully 
sensible he should only be under the 
necessity of recurring to it again ; 
but by waiting for it, he thought 
he was not flattering himself or 
the country, when he stated, that 
there would be every reasonable 
prospect of such a measure being in 
future entirely unnecessary. These 
were the grounds on which he rest- 
ed his opinion, that there was no 
occasion jor an inquiry, provided 
the sufliciency of the bank were ad- 
mitted. His hon. friend seemed to 
think it material to ascertain whe- 
ther the bank directors had done 
their duty. On this subject he 
thought an inquiry particularly 
unnecessary. “The concurrent opi- 
nion of all those who had ever ad- 
verted to the conduct of the bank 
directors, was a proof that. they 
possessed the confidence and appro- 
bation of the public in general; but 
it there could be a doubt, the paper 
on the table was an ample proot 
that the directors, since the restric- 
tion was imposed, had made no im- 
proper use of the issue of paper 
money, or turned the power with 
which they were invested to account 


* Probably alluding to the 17 millions of bank notes stated in the paper last laid 
upon the table; and to the chancellor of the exchequer’s declaration, that 38 mil- 
hons of navy were issued in 1802; but three of these were locked up in the bank. 
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in an unbecoming manner. It was 
the power of issuing accredited pa- 
per money that constituted one of 
the sources of the wealth and 
strength of the country. ‘the confi- 
dence with which it was received, 
was one of the circumstances by 
which the trade and commerce of 
the empire hadbeen made to flourish 
under every difficulty ; it was one 
which had afforded, and whenever 
it should again become necessary 
would afford, the surest ground of 
national hope and consolation. Who 
was there that did not recollect, 
that inthe year 1793, when money 
suddenly disappeared, without any 
one knowing to what cause to attri- 
bute its disappearance, it was not 
by importing bullion, at a conside- 
rable and certain loss, a remedy for 
the evil was provided; but it was 
by introducing a new circulating 
medium the mischief which threat- 
ened the commercial world was pre- 
vented ? What had been, and was, 
then the case of the bank? It ap- 
peared, when the exchange was 
against us, the issue of paper money 
increased, and then whenthe former 
was getting nearly at par, the latter 
was diminished, with the exception 
of one-pound notes, which had been 
issued as a substitution for guineas. 
If we compared the quantity of pa- 

rin circulation then with what it 
was in 1793, the increase would be 
found trivial, considering the great 
export of money for the purchase of 
corn, The circulation was at pre- 
sent sixteen millions, including four 
millions for small notes, which Was 
asum less by one million than it 
was at the period immediately pre- 
ceding the restriction. His learned 
friend said, every one must lament 
the want of gold for the purposes of 
trade and commerce. He was con- 
vinced, by his observation, that he 
could not have considered the con- 
sequence and effect of paper circu- 


lation on our trade and commerce. 
We might attribute the increase of 
our wealth to our paper circulation, 
and show that it was among the pri- 
mary causes of those resources. Did 
the honourable gentleman imagine, 
that, by opening the bank, the incon. 
venience of wanting gold would be 
obviated ? No; the rate of exchange 
must be uniform. Without this, 
whatever might be the influx of bul. 
lion, it must return to the continent, 
His honourable friend said, he did 
not wish to see tooclose an intimacy 
between government and the bank, 
To this sentiment, in the abstract, 
he acceded ; but he denied that any 
intimacy did exist which was not as 
advantageous to the affairs of the 
bank as those of the government. 
He did not wish the bank should 
give unlimited credit to govern- 
ment. In answer to this, he had 
only to remark, that the amount of 
the advances by the bank to govern- 
ment, were less than they were im- 
mediately before the restriction took 
place; and sure he was, it would 
not be said, that any outstanding 
demands due from government 
constituted the slightest impediment 
to the bank resuming its payments 
in specie, Mr. Addington said, he 
should adhere to the original propo- 
sition he had made, for continuing 
the restriction till six weeks after 
the commencementof next session of 
parliament, with the reserve for re- 
pealing or altering it, if necessary, 
during the present one.—The que- 
stion being put, the original motion 
was agreed to. The clause proposed 
by the attorney-general was also 
agreed to by the house. 

The bill was passed on the 14th 
of February. 

A great deal of debate took 
place also on the same subject in 
the lords ; but we have already as 
signed as much room to this article 
as our limits will allow. In the 

house 
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house of peers, however, the sub- 
ect of restriction on the Irish bank 
was introduced by lord King, on 
the 25th of February. He moved 
for several accounts relative to the 
quantity of notes of the bank of 
Ireland in circulation at given pe- 
riods, and spoke of the tmmense 
discount at which Irish notes were, 
at one time during the war, be- 
tween Dublinand Hamburgh (trom 
154 to U74), which, he said, partly 
arose from there being no direct 
communication between Dublin 
and Hamburgh, but that it was 
necessurily managed through the 
medium of London, which of 
course aggravated the expense, 

The marquis of Sligo said, the 
noble lord appeared to him to be 
utterly mistaken respecting the 
notes of the bank of Ireland. The 
notes of the national bank of Ire- 
land had not been at a discount, 
but the notes of the private banks ; 
which made their payments, when 
their own notes were presented, in 
notes of the national hank ; and if 
they failed in so doing, they were 
liable to have a commission of 
bankruptcy issued against them.— 
Lord King made three motions, 
the substance of which (when cor- 
rected by an observation of lord 
Pelham) was as follows :—“ That 
the proper officers do lay before 
the house an account of the amount 
of the notes of the bank of Ire- 
land, in circulation on the Ist of 
January, April, and September, 
1797 ; on the Ist of April, May, 
and June, 1801; and the Ist of 
June, August, October, and De- 
cemher, 1802 ; and the Ist of Janu- 
ary 1803, respectively.” Ordered. 

The second reading of the bill, 
on this occasion, did not take place 
till the $d of May, when 

Lord King rose, and ina speech 
of some length, fraught with finan. 
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cial calculation and detail, deli- 
vered his sentiments on the mea. 
sure before the house. What he 
had to say should be confined to 
the effect which the restriction had 
on the commerce of Ireland; the 
disadvantages that country labour. 
ed under, by the course of ex. 
change being so much against her, 
and by the depreciation which the 
notes of the bank had suffered. 
Perhaps he might be told, by way 
of defence for the bank, that these 
effects had been produced by coun- 
try banks. He hoped to be able 
to show they were produced by the 
bank directors themselves. He 
would not hesitate to say, that the 
directors of the bank of Ireland 
had been guilty of a gross abuse of 
the discretionary pewer vested im 
them, by the immense quantity of 
notes which they issued. It appeared 
by the papers laid on the table, that 
in the year 1797, there were no 
more than 621,000/. of notes in 
circulation. Then, there were in 
circulation no less than 2,636,000#. 
Could any thing, he would ask, be 
a more palpable abuse of power 
than thus mundating the country 
with paper-money ? And was there 
any difficulty in accounting for the 
depreciation which that paper had 
experienced? The increased issue 
of the bank of England, since the 
stoppage of payments in cash, was 
not more than one third of its 
former issue; but m [reland it 
was four times as much. What 
motive could there have been for 
this conduct, which was pursued 
in Ireland? Nothing else but to 
increase the profits of the directors 
and proprietors of bank stock ; he 
had almost said, to increase their 
divisions of the plunder they com- 
mitted on the public. However 
advantageous it might have been 
to individuals, to the public at 
G2 large 
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large it was a great injury. The 


ye of paper was a natu- 
ra 


and necessary consequence ot 
the immense quantity of i in cir- 
culation, and the same cause had 
produced the. great diticrence tm 
-the course of the exchange, which, 


-if their lordships required him to 
prove, he was ready to do. He 


did ‘not mean to oppose this bill 


altogether; but when it came into 
‘the committee, he should move to 


introduce a clause by which the 


-bank of Ireland should be obliged, 


after six months, to give bank ot 
England notes in return for their 


‘Own notes, whenever they should be 


presented. 

The earl of Limerick answered 
the arguments of the noble lord 
who had just sat down. He had 
heard trom the noble lord an im- 
putation thrown out against the 
directors of the bank of Ireland, 
of having been in fault, and even 
that they had abused the trust vest- 
ed in their discretion. He could 
not only assert, but prove beyond 
all question, that the conduct of 
the directors of the bank of Ire- 
land had been uniformly wise, pru- 
dent, and exemplary ; and most 
of the charges brought against 
them by the noble lord, when pro- 
perly explained and rightly under- 
stood, would be found to be so 
many proofs of their active, cau- 


tious, and judicious conduct. The 


noble lord had commenced his ac- 
count of the issue of notes of the 
bank of breland, and put into circus 
lation, as well asthe rate of exchange, 
trom the year 1797, which the no- 
-ble lord had stated to be the first 
year of which he could produce a 
correct account. He happened, 
lord Limerick said, to have in his 
hand an account a year earlier, viz. 
the year 1796. In that year a 
most unnatural rebellion was form. 
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ing, and at the head of it were 
some men of considerable rank 
and talents. Their plan was to 
distress the government, and em. 
barrass it by forcing a run upon 
the bank of Ireland, through the 
medium of a run upon the private 
banks of Ireland, which must ne. 
cessarily produce the first object 
as an inevitable consequence. Ip 
the executive committee of the 
con: pirators, they had entered into 
a resolution that all the members 
of the untted Irishmen should re. 
fuse to take bank-notes in payment, 
and that they should all make a run 
upon the bank, by presenting all 
the notes they had m their posses. 
sion for payment. ‘The order was 
issued by the executive committee 
to all the subordinate branches of 
that union ; and was obeyed by all 
the members with a degree of 
punctuality of which the history 
of the world furnishes no example, 
unless we refer to the marvellous 
accounts that are related of a set 
of assassins which once existed in 
Syria. The directors of the bank 
of Lreland became apprised of 
this, and they felt it their duty to 
be provided against the meditated 
mischief. They therefore limited 
their discount, and issued an ade- 
quate number of notes to meet the 
exigency, Which no man_ who 
knew the cause would consider im 
any other light than as a measure 
founded in provident caution, sound 
judgement, and true policy. Soon 
after a law was passed to prevent 
payments in cash; but this was 
very evident, that the depreciation 
of notes was occasioned by the 
conspirators, and the insecure state 
of the country might have added 
to that cause. The quantity of 
notes then in circulation in Ireland 
was not greater than was absolutely 
necessary for the country. The 

great 
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great number of private banks was 
one cause of this increased circu- 
lation; for all the country banking 
houses were obliged to keep a 
quantity of national bank-notes by 
them, in order to answer the de 
mands that m:cht be made upon 
them All these notes might be 
x out of cir- 
culation, and they must have 
mereased the quantity ot those 
issued by the bank. Another ma- 
terial cause ot the increase of 
bank-notes in Ireland was, the in- 
creasc of its revenue and its 
debt. Another was,the vastnumber 
of persons from freland, spending 
the greater part of their fortunes 
in this country. ‘Uhis grievance 
unfortunately existed in a_ still 
greater degree since the union, 
and it might be considered in 
some degree as the price paid by 
lreland for that great blessing 
Let the political situation of at- 
fairs at the timéy in respect to 
freland, also be tuken tnto the 
account. A French fleet of force 
was riding at anchor for a consi- 
derable time in one of the bays 
in the western extremity of IJre- 
land; and as the people of that 
island always looked up to Eng- 
land and its Heets and armies 
tor protection, they were, on tnat 
occasion, disappointed; the Bri- 
tish fleets being by adverse winds 
and storms locked up in their own 
harbours. ‘i‘his incident unavoid- 
ably produced consequences which 
pressed on the bank of Ireland; 
hut they bore up against it, and 
firmly sustained the shock it occa- 
sione 4, 

Lhe country banks of Ireland, 
to which the noble lord rizhtly an- 
ticipated his intention to ascribe 
the evils which he had de precated, 
thonvh this was by no means the 


r-invipal cause, nad issued a vast 


ee ae 
considered as bein 
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number of small notes, and, by 
means of the army agents, for- 
warded them to be circulated 
among the army. The adminis 
stration of that period, with an 
attention to the interests of the 
country, eminently praise-worthy, 
had turned its thoughts to that 
subject. It was feared that these 
hanks might be partly conducted 
by adventurers who might impose 
upon the people. In case of their 
failure, tue loss would fall heavily 
upon the poorer classes, among 
whorn the notes, on account of 
thei:.smallness, chiefly circulated. 
A bill was therefore brought into 
parliament, which, after a severe 
struggle, passed into a law, by 
which these bankers were prohi« 
bited from circulating notes below 
the value of 5/. Their former 
notes were ordered to be returned, 
and they were obliged to pay the 
notes of their new circulation with 
notes of the bank of Irelands A 
very considerable number of ad- 
ditional notes of the Irish bank 
were necessary to fill up the 
immense chasm that was thus 
made. 

With regard to ‘the different 
rates of exchange, his lordship 
assigned many and strong reasons 
to account for the variations and 
increase. He said, when he came 
to look to the account of the com- 
parative amount of the debt of 
Ireland, he himself could scarcely 
credit what he saws In 1797, the 
debt amounted to seven millions 
only ; and in January 1803, the 
amount was forty millions. This 
increase however was easily to be 
accounted tor, when the causes of 
it were exam! '; and those causes 
had contrib: 4 also to the increase 
of the rate ct exchange. First, 

during its continue 
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export trade; and it had a const- 
derable effect upon their import 
trade ; because while the rebellion 
continued, they knew not what to 
risk, whom to look up to with con- 
fidence, nor how they were to be 
assured of a return for what they 
continued to import. ‘Their vic- 
tualling exportation was stopped, 
and the export of corn, which 
they had been accustomed to carry 
on to the amount of 500,000/. a 
year, in consequence of the gene- 
ral dearth for two years, the sad 
effects of which were felt in Ire- 
land as well as in England, was 
put an end to altogether; and the 
sland was obliged to supply ttselt 
trom other countries, and thus to 
send their gold out of the country 
to purchase it, which of course 
contributed to raise the price of 
the exchange. Another material 
cause ot the rise of the rate of 
exchange was, that a great part 
of the debt of Ireland, which had 
increased to 40,000,000/., was bor- 
rowed in I:ngland, and the inte- 
rest of the sum borrowed in Eng- 
land amounted to above 900,000/., 
which was obliged to be sent over 
in gold. 

‘he noble eart adduced many 
other reasons to account for the 
increase of the rate of exchange ; 
among which we shall notice the 
tollowing one only—The linen 
manufacture, which had enriched 
the north, and was the favourite 
and greatest export of Ireland, 
had, whether from motives of ava- 
ree or cupidity he could not un. 
slertake to pronounce, been con- 
siderably raised in its price, which 
had produced an injurious effect, 
as the Americans, who had ftor- 
merly been great importers of 
Jrish linens, had left off purchas- 
img them on account of their 
dearness, and had shut their mar. 


ket upon the Insh manufacturets, 
thinking it better worth their while, 
from its comparative cheapness, to 
supply themselves with hnen of 
every sort trom Germany and 
Russia. 

With respect to the union, his 
lordship could declare, on the au. 
thority of a person of high au- 
thority, a right honourable friend 
of his (Isaac Corry, esq.), at the 
head of the finance of Ireland, 
that her debt was already reduced, 
and would in a few years, in all 
probability, be considerably dimi. 
nished. 

His lordship added and _inter- 
spersed many other cogent argu- 
ments to prove that the bill ought 
to pass, as it was of great import- 
ance to the imterests of the bank 
ot Ireland, and consequently to 
the general interests of the British 
empire. 

Lord Auckland remarked, that 
previous to the passing of the 
bill for the restriction on the bank 
of England from paying in spe- 
cle, a committee had been appoit- 
ed to ascertain the amount of its 
assets. He wished the same mea- 
sure had been adopted with regard 
to the bank of Ireland. Again, 
there was one point in his noble 
triend’s speech which he must take 
the liberty of setting him right in. 
His noble friend had admitted 
that the paper of the bank of 
Ireland had undergone a deprecia- 
tion. ‘This was not correctly the 
fact. The notes of the bank of 
Ireland, literally considered, had 
undergone no depreciation in Ire- 
land. ‘That paper had, indeed, 
undergone a depreciation m_ re- 
spect to payments made out of 
Ireland, which could only be made 
in gold. : 

His lordship finally pronounced 
the bill before the house a necessary 

an 
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and useful bill.—After a few more 
words from the lords Limerick 
and King, and the marquis of 
Sligo, the question being put, the 
bill was read a second time. 

In the committee on the bill, on 
the 5th of May, the clause pro- 
posed by lord King, to authorise 
the creditors of the governors and 
company of the bank of Ireland 
to compel by legal precies that 
corporation to pay them the a- 
mount of their demands in bank 
of England notes, was rejected. 

Lord King then moved another 
clause, by way of proviso, to 
compel the directors of the bank 
of Ireland to publish a monthly 
return of the issue of their notes 
in the Dublm Gazette, which he 
considered as the most effectual 
check upon an inordinate issue and 
circulation of the notes of the 
Bank of Ireland; which motion 
was also rejected, and the bill 
gone through and reported with- 
out amendments. Next day, it 
was read a third time, and passed. 

To comprise in one chapter 
this general view of ‘financial at- 
fairs, we have thought it not im- 
proper to conclude by adding the 
two East-India budgets for the 
year. 

On the 14th of March the house 
resolved itself into a committee 
ot the whole house, on the state 
of finance, relative to the East- 
India company, both at home and 
abroad, when lord Castlereagh 
addressed the committee to the 
following effect: 

The accounts to which he then 
wished to call their attention were 
those presented for the last year, 
as those tor the present year had 
not been yet transmitted trom In- 
dia. It certainly wovld have been 
his wish to have combined the ac- 
counts for the two. vears in éne 
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point of view; but as his wish 
could not be gratified in that satis- 
factory way in which he should 
have drt it his duty to have subs 
mitted the subject to the commit. 
tee, he should therefore confine 
himself to a statement of all the 
material facts that could be accu. 
rately brought forward. In the 
details which he was about to give 
for the information of parliament, 
gentlemen would perceive that 
they were all arranged under sepa- 
rate and distinct heads, so as to 
convey a knowledge of the com- 
pany’s affairs, both abroad and at 
home, which, resting on authentic 
grounds, could not excite the 
smallest doubt. The exact state 
of the different presidencies would 
be successively alluded to, and the 
house would, he was convinced, 
learn with pleasure the prosperous 
state of the company’s revenue, 
which was not only adequate to 
every actual call aud occasion, but 
held out the most flattering ho 

of the liquidation of the debt in- 
curred by the company. It was 
his intention to follow the plan 
usually adopted upon the occasion, 
with respect to the order in which 
the revenue’s charges, the general 
view of the results, and the provie 
sions made for the debts of the 
different settlements, have been 
brought forward; and in observ- 
ing that line of conduct, he should 
not detain the committee for any 
length of time. It had been cus- 
tomary to present the amount of 
the revenues and charges under 
three heads, for the three last 
years ; and, after giving a distinct 
view of each, to form an average 
of the excess or diminution. ‘T’his 
average resulted from the actual 
produce of each year, compared 
with the estimate for the preceding 
year. He did not intend to trou- 
G 4 ble 
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ble the committee with minute and 
specific statements of revenue and 
expenditure, but to mention, in 
their respective order, the total of 
the different sums. 

The first presidency which call- 
ed for notice was that of Bengal, 
and there the average of revenue 
from 1798-9, to Rorit 1800~1, 
amounted to 6,4+36,807/., which 
was more than the average last 
drawn by the sum of 289,776/. 
‘The estimate of the revenues for 
1800-1 was less than the actual 
amount by 319,000/, as the for- 
mer was 6,339,000/., and the lat- 
ter gave a total of 6,658,000/. 
Thus it was evident that the ac- 
tual produce under 180] showed 
an merease much more consider- 
able than was expected. With re- 
spect to the charges, he had to 
observe, that they exceeded in 
their actual amount, for the same 
period, the estimated sum by 
358,000/., the actual amount being 
4,780,611/.; and the estimate be- 
ing no more than 4,422,047/. The 
cause of this excess was easily ac- 
counted for. Gentlemen would 
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find, by referring to the exertions 
made in the presidency for the ex. 
pedition to Egypt, the most sa. 
tisfactory grounds for this differ. 


ence. The expenses incurred by 
the expedition necessarily occa- 
sioned the actual amount of the 
charges to exceed the estimate. 
And here he begged leave to re. 
mark that these exertions were not 
confined to Bengal alone, but that 
the settlements on the coast of 
Bombay also took part in them. 
In consequence of the expenditure 
thus incurred, the net revenue for 
1800-1 was less by 39,433/. than 
the sum which had been estimated. 
But in 1801-2 the net revenue was 
2,468,000/., and in the product of 
the net revenue, estimated for the 
year 1801-2, he had the satisfac. 
tion to tind in the whole result 
an improvement of no less than 
590,000/. more than the preceding 
year. What he had remarked up- 
on this subject, as connected with 
the presidency of Bengal, would 
be evident from the following abs- 
tract : 


BENGAL. 


Revenues. —No. I. Average 1798-9 to 1800-1 o 
More than average last drawn ° 


No, 2. Estimated for ]1800-] : 


Actual amount 


More than estimate . 


Charges.—No, 3. Estimated for ]80Q-] ° 


Actual amount 


More than estimate ~ 


£.6,436,807 





289,770 





6,339,205 
6,658,354 


319,151 





4,422,047 
4,780,611 





858,564 





Deduct excess of revenue from excess ef charge, 


the net revenue is les 


And the net revenue for 1800-1 is . 





s than estimated - 


8 9,438 
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Revenues. —No. 1. - S £.7,051,164 
Charges.--No. ¢. - - - 4,582,201 
Net revenue ° 2,468,963 
Revenues estimated more than in 1800-1 - 392,830 
Charges do. less do. . . - 198,410 
Net revenue estimated for 1801-2 more than 
preceding year - . 591,240 
MADRAS. 
Revenues. —From the accession of revenue in the years 
1799, 1800, and 1801, by the conquest 
of Mysore, and by the treaties with the 
nizam and the rajah of ‘Tanjore, an 
average of the aggregate receipts would 
not be a fair ground of oe It 
was therefore proposed to take only the 
average collections of the post-office, 
the company’s land revenues, customs, 
and farm licences. 
By No. 4. The average of these revenues 
trom 1798-9 to 1800-1, was - 1,085,068 
Which exceeded the average on the years 
1797-8, to 1799-1800 - - 82,734 
No. 6. Estimated for 1800-1 ° 3,277,073 
Actual amount - - 3,540,268 
More than estimate ° 263,195 
Charges —No. 6. Estimated for 1800-1 - ° 3,765,915 
Actual amount - - 4,293,310 
More than estimate - 527,397 
Deducting excess of revenue from excess of 
charge, the net charge was, more than es- 
umated “ - - - 264,202 
And the net charge of the year 1800-1 was 753,042 
estimates 1801-2. 
Revenues.—No. 4. : - - - 3,899,040 
Charges. —No. 3. - ° - - 4,559,311 
Net charge - 660,271 





Revenues 
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Revenues estimated more than actual 1800-1 


Charges do. do. 


Net charge for 1801-2, estimated less than the 
preceding year 


BOMBAY. 

Revenues.—The transfer of the Malabar province to Ma- 
dras in July 1800, having greatly reduced 

the receipts at Bombay in the year 1800-1, 

an average on the gross collections of 

three years could not properly be drawn 

for a comparison. In this case it was also 

proposed to make an adjustment, and take 

the average, excluding the revenues of the 

ceded countries, which, according to No. 7, 

was, from 1798-9 to 1800-1 - 

Which exceeded the average on the years 
1797-8 to 1799-1800 


No. 9. Estimated for 1800-] 
Actual amount 


Less than estimate 


Charges.—No. 9. Estimated for 1800-1 
Actual amount 


More than estimate 


Add deficiency of revenue to the excess of 
charge, the net charge was more than esti- 
mated 


And the net charge of the year 1800-1 was 


ESTIMATES 1801-9. 


Revenues.—No. ~. 
Charges.—No. 8. 


Net charge 


Revenues estimated less than 1800-1 
Charges do. do. 


Net charge estimated for 1801-2, less than pre- 
coding year 
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BENCOOLEN AND OTHER SETTLEMENTS. 
fo. 10. {a) Revenues of Fort Marlbro’, on average of 
three years, 1797-8 to 1799-1800 - £.6,985 
Charges do. do. - « 106,197 
Net charge - 99,212 
Supplies from Bengal to Fort Marlbro’, Pe- 
nang, &c. estimated for 1800+] ° 82,360 
No. 18. Actual amount : - . 156,325 
More than estimated : r 73,965 
No. BM Supplies estimated for 180)]-2 a $5,840 
GENERAL VIEW. 
Result of the Year 1800-1 collectively. 
Revenues.—Bengal : . 6,658,354 
Madras - : 3,540,268 
Bombay : - 286,457 
Total revenues - 10,485,059 
Gharpes—Bengal . . 4,780,611 
Madras - - 4,293,310 
Bombay - - 1,329,176 
Total charges : 10,403,097 
Net revenue of the three presidencies - $1,962 
Deducted trom supplies to Bencoolen, as per 
No. 18 : . . - 156,325 
The difference was - 74,363 
Yrhich bemg added to the interest paid 
en the debts at Bengal, by No. 18 746,184 
Madras - 19 212,488 
Bombay - 20 135,289 
. 1,098,961 
The deficit of revenue from the territories, &c. 
then was . ° - 1,168,324 
Deduct the amount sales of imports by No. 15 - 493,667 
The remainder - 674,657 


was the amount of the deficit, after allowing for 

the produce of the sales of the imports. 
Amount advanced for the purchase of invest- 
ments, payment of commercial charges, and 
in aid of China investanent ; 
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At Bengal - £.897,691 
Madras - 453,960 
Bombay - 400,485 
Total advances for investment “ 752,136 
Cargoes invoiced from India to Europe in 1800-1, 
with charges by No. 22 - 1,399,085 


GENERAL 


~-_--- 


VIEW. 


Result of the Estimates for 1501-2, collectively. 











Revenues. —Bengal ° : 7,051,164 
Madras . - 3,899,040 ee 
Bombay ~ . 971,825 
Total revenues - 11,222,024 
Charges. —Bengal . . 4,582,201 
Madras : - ‘4 5595 Sh] 
Bombay - - 1,185,308 
Total charges - 10,326,820 





Net estimated revenue of the three presidencies - = 895,209 
Deduct supplies to Bencoolen, &c. per No. 11 $5,810 








The remainder * 809,369 


deducted from interest on 


debts, by No. 16 = 1,342,854 





showed the net deficiency of the revenues from the 





territories, &c. to be > = O33 ASS 

Which deducted from the estimated amount of 
sales of imports, by No. 15 : 564,527 
The remainder was " 31,042 


and was the amount 


‘stimated to be a tp] plic: ible, 


in the year 1801-2, to the purchase of inve 
ment, payment of commercial charges, &c. 


These statements he accompa- 
nied by some observations expla- 
natory of the causes of the in- 
crease of the actualamount of the 
expenditure beyond the estimaces 
which had been prepared. That 
a considerable excess beyond the 
estimates had taken place, was a 
circumstance which could excite 


is 


no surprise, when all the circum- 
stances of the case were const 
dered. Extraordinary expenses 
had been necessarily incurred, 
which, at the time the estimates 
had been tormed, there ws no 
reason to anticipate... The ex- 
penses of the exp edition to Eyypt 
were in themselves very consider- 


able, 
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able, end necessarily produced an 
gncrease of debt. With respect to 
he revenue of Madras, hts lord- 
ship ¢ xplaime od to the house that 
the accounts were formed, not 
on the whole result of the revenue 
ot that pre: sulency, but on the re- 
ceipts obtained trom the sources 
ot revenue of a long standing. 
In the counts, the revenues 
which might accrue from the My- 
Sores and the other acquisitions 
ot territory which had been made 
in India, were not comprehended, 
because he thought their amount 
could not be accurately ascertained. 
With respect to this presidency, it 
was necessary for him to say that 
the greatest part of the charges 
for the expedition to Egypt were 
attached to Fort St. George; and 
that whatever might be the excess 
of the exper nditure beyond the re- 
venue, it had originated from 
causes Which that expedition sufh- 
ciently explained. 

His lordship next, in a most 
perspicuous Manner, proceeded to 
stute the amount of the invest- 
ments made by the company, the 
debts bearing interest in India, the 
debts at home, and the means 
which existed for their discharge. 
These statements were blended 
with particular observations appli- 
cab eto the different subjects. In 
the estimates formed of the future 
investments of the company, and 
the produce which might be ex- 
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pected from them, the same sys- 
tem of moderate calculation had 
been adopted which had been fol- 
lowed on former occasions. Prices 
during peace might experience 
some depression, but no credit had 
been taken beyond what might be 
anticipated with a degree of conti- 
dence approaching to certainty. 
On the future prospects which 
the company might be permitted 
to indulge, his lordship expatiated 
with great force. The best mode 
of putting this subject in a clear 
point of view, was to state what 
were the incumbrances of the 
company, what the means they 
possessed of getting rid of those 
incumbrances, and what would be 
the result of those means employed 
in ridding them from debts, the 
pressure of which was so severely 
felt. ‘To present a comprehensive 

view of the subject, it was neces- 
sary to consider what would be 
the respective operation of the 
continuance of peace, or the re- 
newal of war. In stating the 
amount of the capital of the In- 
dia debt, it was necessary for him 
to apprise the committee that the 
accounts were not prepared by the 
proper ofhicer abroad; but were 
founded on the best calculation 
which cauld be formed by the 
company’s confidential servants at 
home, Here the following State- 
ments were introduced. 


DEBTS IN INDIA. 





Amount stated last year - : £14,640,402 
‘Amount this year, by No. 16 - - 17,674,532 

Increase : 3,034,130 
Debts transferred in the year, No. 17 - : 81,888 
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DFBTS RFARING INTEREST. 

















Amonnt last year . - . £.12,301,57 
Amount this year, by No. 16 ° . 15,135,35+ 
Increase of debts bearing interest - 2,833,784 
Amount of interest payable by the accounts of last year 1,082,042 

Amount of interest payable by the accounts of this year, 
No. 16 - - - ° 1,342,853 
Increase of interest payable annually . 260,811 

ASSETS IN INDIA, 

ages | of cash, goods, stores, &c. last year ° 11,569,55! 
Ditto, ditto, by present statements, No. 2i - 12,113,992 
Increase of assets - - 544,369 

Dednet increase of assets from increase of debts, the state 
of the company’s affairs in India would appear worse by 2,489,763 


HOME ACCOUNTS. 
No. 25. Aggregate amount of sales 1801-2, less than last 





year - - - - J , j 67,465 
On company’s goods alone. - - 971,554 
Private goods - ° . ° 77,367 
Nevtral property - - - - 118,544 





1,167,465 





Sales on company’s goods estimated at - 
No. 25, actually amounted to - - . 


Being less than estimated ; 


The receipts on the sales of the company’s coods estimated at 
No. 25, actually amounted to . > 


Being less than estimated ° 


Charges and profits on private trade estimated at - 
actually amounted to . 7 
Being more than estimated ° 


General result.—The balance estimated to be remaining in 
favour, on the Ist of March 1802, amounting to - 
would, by the actual accounts, have been considerably 
against the company, from the disappointments in the 
receipt on the sale of goods, and from deterring the 


disposal 





7,129,400 
6,630,487 


488,918 


7,161,918 
6,336,192 


$25,726 





100,000 
193,563 





93,563 
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disposal of the loyalty loan; but from some additional 
receipts on profit, on private trade, and from »vern- 
ment, for stores, &c. with postponement of the pay- 
ment of the debt to the bank, amounting to 
300,0007., the balance on the Ist of March, 1802, 
although the supplies to India and China exceeded the 
estimate upwards of 200,000/., still remained in fa- 
your to the amount of - - : £.168,759 





Being less than estimated ® 317,972 





FSTIMATE, 1802-3. 
No. 23.—Receipt for sale of company’s goods ° 6,500,600 





General result.—From the small balance at the commence- 
ment of the year, and the extensive supplies required 
by India and China, also the expectation of liquidating 
the debt to the bank, the balance against the com- 
pany on the Ist of March, 1803, was estimated to 





amount to . ~ ° ° 1,484,556 
DEBTS AT HOME. 

On Ist of March 1801 ° t é 5,393,989 

On Ist of March 1802 - - - 4,822,683 





Decrease . 571,206 





ASSETS AT HOME, 
On Ist of March 1801 e « 
On Ist of March 1802 ~ » 


15,404,7 
16,802,760 





Increase - 1,398,024 





Adding decrease of debts to increase of assets, the im- 
provement of the home concern in this year was 1,969,330 





CHINA AND ST. HELENA. 


. Balance at China last year in favour 1,226,079 
do. 24. Balance at China by the present ac- 
counts - - 1,019,551 





Decrease ° 206,528 





Balance at St. Helena on 30th Sept. 1799, in 








. favour ° ~ 58,366 
No, 24. Balance at St. Helena, on 30th Sept. 1800, in 
favour ° - 77,852 
Increase ° 19,486 
Net decrease at China and St. Helena ° 187,042 


GENERAL 
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GENERAL COMPARISON OF DEBTS AND ASSETS. 


Increase of debts in India . 
Decrease of debts at home 


Net increase of debts 
Increase of assets in India 
Increase of assets at home ° 


£.3,034, 149 

- - 571,506 

- - 2,462,824 
° 544,869 


1,942,395 


Deduct. Net decrease of balance in favour, at China 


and St. Helena ~ 


Net increase of assets 


- 187,042 


Deducted from the increase of debts, would show the state 
of the whole concern to be worse than at the conclu. 


sion of last year, in the sum of 


Which sum: was subject to altera- 
tion on the final adjustment of the 
claims of the company on govern- 
ment, included in the home assets, 
to the amount of 3,573,397. ; mak- 
ing an increase in this year, under 
this head, of 900,899/. 

In these statements the commit- 
tee would see that in the situation 
of the company the pressure of 


the debt was the circumstance 


which called forth the most serious 
reflexions. Heavy, however, as 
the pressure of the debt was, it 
was matter of agreeable consider- 
ation to the committee to know 
that, if since 1793 the debt had 
increased, the assets cf the com- 
pany had increased in a similar 
proportion. While their expendi- 
ture had accumulated, their re- 
ceipts had advanced in a degree 


° ° - - 707,473 
debt, the most striking considera- 
tion was the severe pressure of the 
high rate of interest; and there- 
fore in any plan for the extinction 
of the debt, the first point to be 
attended to was to take nieasures 
for transferring the debt of India 
into the debt of Europe. He had 
to state to the committee, that on 
an average the rate of mterest was 
not less than 9 per cent.; and 
therefore the policy of such a sys 
tem as he had now alluded to must 
clearly appear to the committee. 

His lordship described, with 
great minuteness, the whole of 
the plan formed on this principle 
for the extinction of the debt. 
Abstracted from the calculations, 
his arguments would be unintell:- 
gible to the general reader, and 
therefore we think it unnecessary 








equivalent to the increase of the to go beyond his general stute- 
demands on their general stock. ments. 
In speaking of the existing India 
PROSPECTIVE YWIFW. 
Indian debt © ° - - £.18,500,000 
Ot which bore interest ° . ‘i 16,000,000 
Annua) interest - 1,438,791 


on 
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Revenues and charges according 
Bengal revenue 
Madras ° 
Bombay ° 


Bengal charges 
Madras - 
Bombay . 


Deduct—Commercial charges 
Supplies to Bencoolen, 


Deduct ipterest On debt - 
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to the latest advices. 
; : £. 7,218,800 
4,486,400 
270,980 





11,976,180 
4,155,667 

° - 4,2.50,300 
$40,402 








Total ch: arges - 9,246,509 
Net revenue ° 9,729,811 

- 55,038 

&e. - 82,100 


——— 997,188 








2,492,373 
l , 138,791 





Net surplus : 1,053,582 


Exclusive of $0,000/. included in the charge for interest now 
payable to commissioners on debt brought up. 








HOME SURPLUS. 
Four years average, to March 1802, “ * 366,87 + 
Add net surplus abroad - - - 1,053,582 
1,420,456 
Say net procceds - - 1,500,000 
The proportional profits on an investment of four millions 
Wt! r be more. 
Dist buts mn of net ages 
Public participation ‘ “ . 500,000 
Reduction of rae - - . 1,000,000 
Proposed sinkiny fund 
Po be applied ineach year - - 2,000,000 


"Pil the « apie il in Indi: bearing interest was reduced to 4,000,000 


Any mnt to be reduced 
Dime re Pia six years. 
Annual sinking fund to be 
7° ' 
rom net proce ‘GS, aS al 


, 


rom savings ot interest and lodns in'Europe : 


. ° . 
SHAS ] we ad Onergie 6 
o fund vu. “4 dale 


2,000,000 


constituted as follows: 
ee . : 1,000,900 


1,000,000 


-_- 


2,000,000 


nl 





Totnl 
Whe a 


underneath, suppos- 
\ ing 


- 
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ing the rate of interest to be gradually reduced, till it 


should stand at six per cent. 


India debt would be reduced, April 1809, to - f£. 4,000,009 


Interest a 


. 240,000 





The twelve millions paid off would have been supplied 


as follows: 





Surplus trom net proceeds for six years - 6,000,000 
Savings of interest on the same period - 2,715,000 
To be furnished from Europe : - 3,257,000 

12,000,000 





Of the sum to be furnished from Europe, not more than 
200,000/. need to be raised by loan; the repayments from 
overnment fer the Egyptian expedition, &c. would cover 
ie remainder: and this sum subject to be reduced by any 
improvement of net proceeds which naay happen either in 


the revenues or commercial profits. 


State of affairs at the end of six years. 


Indian surplus (April 1809) 


Home surplus - 


Deduct public participation 








. . 2,250,00) 
‘s ° 250,000 
2,500,000 

; ; 500,000 
2,100,000 


Supposing two millions raised in aid of sinking fund, 
by adding to capital, deduct interest at 5 per cent. —_—-100,000 





7,100,000 





Net proceeds subject to ulterior appropriations—viz. 
l-6th to proprietors, to increase dividends - 350,000 
5-6ths to be invested in tie funds, to counter-secure 


capital ¥ : 


The operations of the above ap- 
propriations, until the year 1813-14, 
when the charter would expire, 
unless sooner renewed, would be 
to increase the company’s dividends 
annually by one halt, viz. 350,000/. 
and to accumulate at # per cent. 
compound interest, during the 
five years, a guarantee fund of 
9, t85,000/. In the event of war, 
the Indian surplus must be neces- 
sarily reduced. The reductions of 


= @ ] 370,000 





2,100,000 





charge since the peace amounted, 
per estimate, to 783,000/. per an- 
num. Allowing for a war esta 
blishment equal in extent to that 
at the close of the late war, there 
would still remain, net proceeds 
787,000]. But to make the most 
ample allowance, take the wat 
charges at a million, there would 
still remain, net proceeds, 590,000. 
applicable to the reduction of debt. 
In this case, the participation 
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and of Fy 


the public would necessarily be 
suspended dnring war, and would 
the reductions result- 
With such a dis- 
surplus, provided the 
ranster of funds from [Europe to 
India should meet with no inter- 
ruption in time of war, the con- 
tracting of fresh loans might not 
only be avoided, but a system of 
liquidation, upon principles similar 
to those above stated, be pursued, 
even during war, though necessa- 
rily upon a reduced scale. 

For executing the above mea- 
cure, and for the extension of trade, 
the company possessed the follow- 
ing available resources: 


Te vive up 
motrom peace. 
. > 


17 
‘+ , 
VOSeVWOil 


re ee 


Might add to their capital two mil- 
lionsat220percent. £. 4,400,000 
More bonds might be ts- 
sued, withconsentof the 
treasury . 1,000,000 
5,400,000 
Suppose, as above, raised 


tor sinking fund - 2,000,000 





Remained for extension 
of trade - 2,400,000 


To the preceding calculations it 
might, perhaps, be objected, that 
the value of the assets of the com- 
pany consequence of 
the peace, experience a conside- 
table depr ion. ‘This, to a cer- 
tum deeree, he did not mean to 
deny ; but maki ig every suitable 
allowance for this : 


had no ditheulty in saying that 


. -~ : 
Wi uld, lil 


depression, he 
the statements which he had now 
9 ide would be tully realised — 
His lordship concluded—the 
tent of Our empire and our reve- 
nue had been almost doubled. In 
the present state of this country 

. irope, it was impossible 
to caiculate on a very long continu- 
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nately for this country, for Europe, 
and the world, we should again be 
forced to renew the war, it was a 
great satisfaction to retlect that no 
part of our dominions was in a 
state of greater security than In- 
dia. We had a numerous and 
well-appointed army, which was 
adequate, not merely to guard 
against attacks from any of the 
neighbouring powers, but to afford 
complete security against the force 
of any European power. ‘The in- 
fuence of the company was so 
steadily fixed as not to be exposed 
to any rivalship. 

After expatiating with consides 
rable force on this point, his lordship 
concluded by moving the first reso 
lution. After some little debate, 
the whole of the resolutions were 
read and agreed to. 

To conclude this subject at one 
view, we shall add, that, on the 29th 
of July, lord Castlereagh (after the 
house had resolved into acommittee 
onthe East-{indiaaffairs )again open- 
ed at considerable length the gene- 
ral statement of the East-India com- 
pany’s affairs, inthe year beginning 
from March 1801, and ending in 
the same month 1802; hé also 
presented an estimated statement 
for the year of 1802-3. In the 
budeet which he had presented at 
the beginning of the session, he had 
given a detailed statement of the 
affairs of the company in 1800-1, 
and only an estimated statement 
ot 1801-2. He now, having ree 
ceived the accounts, Was able to 
present the actual statement of last 
year, and an estimated statement 
of the current year. He was happy 
to inform the committee, that the 
actual revenue tor the last year 
considerably exceeded the estimated 
revenue, and that the revenues of 
y were in a state 
of improvement. He was conscious 
that he was going to call the atton- 
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buted largely, he 


tion of the committee to a detail of 
should be heard 


accounts which were not so mites 
rially interesting as a budget which 
more imme diately affected the tailed statem 
country ; but when it was recol- the 
lected that he was going to speak to 
of an empire possessing an annual 
revenue of thirteen millions, and 
which was so intimately connected 
with the prosperity and commerce 
of this country, to which it contr- 


nt ct 


its revenues and 


will 


venue. tt 


BENGAL. 
Reventies.—Average 1799, 1800, to 1801-2 - 
More than the average last drawn - 
Estimated tor [80] -2 . - 
Actual amount . - 
More than estimtate » - 
Charges.— Estimated tor 1801-2 - - 
Actual amount - - 
More than estimate rn . 


De duct CXCESS ot revenue from excess of charge, 
the net revenue was less than estimated - 


And the 


net revenue for ]SO1-2, was - 


rsTIMATes ]SO2-5, 


Rey. nutes - - = 

harge - - - . 
Net revenue * 

Revenues estimated more than actual in 1801-2 - 


Chars ditto less than do. - - 


Net revenue estimated for 1802-3, more than pre eceding year 


MADRAS. 
Revenues —An dverage of aggresrate receipt s would not be 
ground of comparison, on account 
additional revenues acquired by con- 
ind by treaty since the vear 1799. On 
the same principle as adopted last year, viz. 
vs taking the average collections from the 
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with 
His lordship then gave a very de. 
the situation of 
iast-India company, both as 
its charge 

The revenues he divided into the 
foreign revenue and the home re. 
be found 

with accuraey, clearness, and | 
ctsion, In the tollowing aa. 
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aad the farms and liceuces, the average of 


} } be — 
ne those revenues, trom 1799, 1800, to 1S0l-2, 
; Was - - - 
ce. Which exceeded the average from 1798-9 to 
1 OI : 1SO0-1] . > ‘ 
r as ay 
y ad : 1 ¢, » 
BES. 43 Estimated tor ]1SQI-2 ‘ . 
“ue 6m Actual amount - . ‘ 
cu More than estimate ° ° . 
proce 
" €).arges.—Dstumated for 1801-2 . . 


15 Sager 
oS eee 4 
3 2 


Actual amount s 7 

si f Mi re than estimate - - 
— i 
Ol § Deducting excess of charge from excess of reve- 

nue, the net charge was less than estimated 
lot 
( ‘ - ‘ 
HOS And the net charee of the vear 1801-2 was ‘ 
re) o 
Sot FSTIMATES IS$Q2-5. 
samen Revenues rn 7 - 


‘%~)] Charere 


ae 5) - - ~ 
I53 
. Net revenue - = . 
ORY 
—— Revenues estimated less than actual in ]1SO1-2 ° 
Charges do. less than do. - - 
20% 
es The prospect estimated for 1802-3 better than preceeding 
4106 year by ‘ é o 


BOMBAY. 





OQ vv - * e ’ > . 
OSt revenues.—Exclud ny the revenues O01 the ceded provinces 
Ode transferred to Madras in July 1800, the ave- 
— rave revenues from 1799, 1SO0, to 1SOL-2 
319 
— Which exceeded the averace drawn on the same 
395 principle from 1798-9 to 1800-1 : 
517 : 
J ‘ : 
— © Estimated for 1801-2 - 
912 5 Actual aniount ° . 

y 

<< 4 

a More than estimate - - 

£2 

thee 7 

f Charger.—Estimated for 1801-2 : 
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SSOQ,57O 
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Deducting excess of charge from excess of revenue, 
the net charge was less than estimated - 
And the net charge of the ycar 150]-2 was 


ESTIMATES ISOQ2=5. 


Revenues ‘ . . 
Charges - - . 
Net charge ° 
Revenues estimated more than actual in 1801-2 . 
Charges do. less than do. . ° 


Net charge estimated for 1802-3, less than preceding year 


De NCOOLEN AND OTHER SETTLEMENTS. 
Revenues of Fort Marlbro’, on average of three years, 1798-9 


Lo LSOO-] - - - 
Charges ditto, ditto - - - 
Net charge . 
Supphes from Bengal to Fort Marlbro’, Penang, &c. esti- 
mated tor ]1SO1-2 - . - 
Actual amount . . ‘ 
More than estimated 
Supplies estimated for 1802-3 ° ‘ 
GENFRAL VIEW. 
Result of the Year 1801-2, collectively. 
Revenues. —Bengal - - 7,127,988 


Madras . ‘ 
Bombay . ° 


47 yas ) | () 


805,992 


*y* e } 
Total revenues 


=. a = KN KO: 

Charges.— Bengal , ‘ 4,705,583 
Madras © . 4,953,742 
Bombay : , 1,187,288 

Total charges 
Net revenue of the three presidencies 7 ‘s 
Deduct supplies to Bencoolen, &c. . . 
, = 
Remaining net revenue : ‘ 1. 


Deducted trom the interest, &c. paid on 
At Bengal - - 
Madras 


, 
Bombay . : 


971,556 
267,178 
210,066 
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1% wed the deficit from the territorial revenues to be - £.389.748 
he Deducted trom the amount sales of imports, &c. by ° $18.7 7 
“> 
- The remainder $4,974 
2s was the sum left, applicable to the purposes of commerce 
oSg a ‘ 
: Am unt advance ‘dtorthe purch. ise of investme! it, payment 
¥ 
— $ of commercial charges, and in aid of China investment, 
es : ‘At Bengal - - 739, 5 
126 Madras . - 281,529 
2. Bombay - - 216,021 
oe Marlbro’ - , 21,092 
sso 
~ —_— —__ 
1-0 Total advances for investments 1,288,098 
. Cargoes invoiced trom India to Europe in 1801-2, with 
CHAP es by - - - 2,362,1 £5 
20K GENERAL VIEW. 
sO; , hn 
| Re sult of the Estimate S for the Year 1802-3, collecti: ely. 
{, QO a m ETO OG ‘. 
Rev nu See neal - - é AS ~s: a S 4. 
704 Madras . . 4,670,369 
ss Bombay ‘ 410,280 
, Total revenues - 12,693,053 
“+40 ’ Kor _- ’ , 
0 Caarges.—— Bengal - - 4,535,065 
_ Madras : “ 4,555,676 
Bomba ° . YO7,406 
80 y ‘ 
00 Total charges . 9,998, 147 
— Ff Net estimated revenue of the three presidencies —-2,694,886 
Deduct supplies to Bencoolen, &c. - 116,000 
Remainder . 2,578,S86 
an Deduct further interest on the debts by - 1,481,070 
). 
as —_~_—. 
i The sum then remaining was . ],097,816 
E Add estimated amount of sales of “imports by 109,500 
13 OF The total - 1,307,316 
, : 4s tue amount estimated to be applicable in the year 
——_ w& tj 
vey LSO2-5, to the purposes o it commerce. 
o | 
F DEBTS IN INDIA. 
dae ¥ AMOUNL st ited last vear ~ - 17,674,532 
J 7 \ ry , &. " ~ wes 
‘ : Hount this year - . - 19,965,739 
7 Increase . 9.291.207 
- Debt transferred in the rear . ‘ 143,179 
Ow 
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Debts bearing Interest. 


Amount last year . ‘ i 
Amount this year ‘ . , 
Increase of debts bearing interest . 


Amount of interest payable by the accounts of last year 
Ditto, of this year - . ; 


Increase of interest payable annually " 


ASSETS IN INDIA, 
Consisting of cash, goods, stores, &c. last year - 
Ditto, ditto, by present statements - 


Increase of assets . 


Deduct increase of assets from increase of debts, the state of the 
company’s affairs in India appeared worse in this view by 


HOME ACCOUNTS. 
Aggregate amount of sales 1802-5 . : 
More than hast year . - 472,144 
The sales of company’s goods were to a 
hk amount - - 582,459 
Also neutral property by - 153,036 


7355 A95 
1,207,659 


Difference as above - 4°79 144 


lw» 


Private goods were more by 





yy. = . > . 
Che sales of the campany’s goods were estimated at 
Phe actual amount was - - 


Reing more than estimated by . 


The receipts of the sales of the company’s goods estimated at 


Actualls “wimounted LO © ° 
Bemg more than estimated - - 
Sand profit on private trade, estimated at - 
amounted to - » 
’ . a 
ecding the estimate in - ° 


° es » I ) . . yy ato ~¢ = - 
=< Whe balance of cash estimated to be against 
4 


pany Ou toe first of March 1803 : 


£.15,195,954 
WGO,994,844 


— 
1,859,479 
a 
1,342,853 
1,481,070 

138,217 


_—_--—-—_~_., 


12,113,928 


>o-~ - 
eed f Ay $} 


a 
O-~O Oe 
on SALAS 


a 


} 022,389 


5,580,600 
6,048,025 
167,428 
6,500,600 
6,972,417 
47],817 
130,000 
172,47 
4O $74 


——— 





a4 
es 


1,434,500 


Actually 
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Actually proved to be in their favour - - £, 1,009,822 
Bet better than estimated ~ © 2,444,578 
Which may be attrtbuted to the additional receipts on the 
saics of ods, on pri ite trade, and on the ts: ie ot bonds, 
ci nbined with the piyments below the estimate on ac- 
count of India and China, and on several other accounts: 
also, the protraction of mA liquidation of 7O00,000.. or the 
ck bt to the bial 
FSTIMATE ISOS—4. 
Receipt for sale of company’s goods ss ; 6,085,500 
General result.—Although the balance of ca: ah ¢ on the lst of 
March, 1803, was laree, and a although the smaller ree: ipyt 
on the sale of the goods was more than made up by an 
expected payment from government, the great disburse. 
ment required for India and China, for purchase of invest- 








ments and liquidation of debt, and the payment of the loan 
3aq * fromthe bar ':, were likely so to operate, that the balance of 
—— i cash in favour of the company, on the Ist of March L SOME, 
fas was estumated to amount io the sum only ot 89,398 
8,13] soainiapainmmenmagin 
DEBTS AT HOME. 
: On the Ist of March 1802 - . 1,829,683 
&. Onthe Istot March 1803 ° , 4,773,886 
. ionieiiiene 
oe Decrease 48,797 
. ASSETS AT HOME. 
Ge On the Ist of March 1802 - - 16,802,760 
se Ditto [803 . . 17,410,593 
: Increase 637,833 
Addin. the decrease of debts to the increase of assets, the 
IMmprovemen ‘home concern in the year was - 656,630 
CHINA AND ST. HELENA, 
Balance at ¢ rn ae vearm favour 7 LOLO5S 
Balin tC} by tie present accounts - OA 
Decresse at China - G28, 117 
Balance at St. Helena cnt Sth Sept. LSOO, in 
mivoen _ . 77,832 
thin at ditto on the 30th Sept. ISO], in 
vOul - - 78,818 
96 
Net decrease at China and St. Helena . 927,121 








GENERAL 
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GENTRAL COMPARISON OF DEBI AND ASSP TS. 


Increase of debts in India ° - 2,291,207 

Decrease of debts at home . 1S,797 
Net increase of debts ‘ 2.242410 

Increase of assets in India . ; 1,258,818 

Increase of asscts at home ‘ ‘ 637,833 


1,896,651 


Deduct net decrease of balance in favour at China 


and St. Helena - 


Net increase of assets . 


me 927, A | 
-”--- o-oo ers, > 


ey, -» 
959,53 





Deducted from the net increase of debts, showed the state of 
the whole concern in a worse point of view than at the con- 
clusion of the last year, in the sum of - 1,272,880 


Having gone through all the 
statements with equal perspicuity 
and pratt ta nce, he observed that noe 
thing could be more gratifying 
than the view thus exhibited of the 
acinal prosperity and future pro- 
spects of our East-India sertie- 

ments, which were now mentary 
superior to what they had ever 
been before, or to what be loncved 
to any other country on the face ot 
the globe. Whether we looked to 
ws revenuc, ws commerce, the 
value of “yn sy its population, or 
rts one overnment, it must 

‘sent an object of envy to every 
Sea pation tin the world. ‘The 
poble marquis at the head of that 
povernment had an opportunity of 
carrying into effect the system of 
rrcircuture adopted by the marquts 
Cornwallts; and from the reports 
et the different governors, given 
! AS a statestn al view of the 

dole country, a plan was now 
eflected which had been much im- 
proved by the exertions of sir 
George Barlowe. The judicature 
ef the courts was now equal to 
that of the other settlements, and 
the same system was extended to 
most of the 


1 
th 


uwhires and circars. 


Means were taken to ascertain the 
vilue of the other more remote 
English possessions, and the same 
system pervaded them all, which 
had their courts and judges in the 
same regularity as those of Ben- 
gal. The Polysrars were a very 
werhke and imtcresting people : 
they lived under a kind of feudal 
system, which rendered them at 
the same time both martial and 
idle. ‘This was increased by their 
treaty to keep 23,000 men for the 
service of the company ; but ths 

of late had been very advant: rec. 


ously remitted for the sum ot 


71,0004 per annum in money.— 
The most material part was the 
situation of the Carnatic, which 
had undergone a_ considerable 
change ; but as this was not a time 
to enter into the merits of the 
treaty which annexed a part of the 
nabob’s possessions to ours, he 
would contine himself to that part 
of the subject which bore more 
immediately upon the question, 1 
the financial operations of the 
measure. By the arrangement 
made, the net revenue derived by 
the company this year, atter the 
payment tor the collection and 

Ovalc! 
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other expenses, was 
ef which however one-hfth was 
{ ‘d to the nabob; which, with 


the payments to his creditors, 
would amount to GY,0001., leav- 
ine to the company a clear profit 
ot 228,001. by this the nabob 
possessed much more than he 
could realise by his own imperfect 
svctem of revenue; for of the im- 
mense sums wrenched from the 
inhabitants by continued and _ suc- 
cessive extortions, descending from 
the prince to the meanest soldier, 
only a very small sum came mto 
the public coffers. By the late 
treaty, the nabob, instead of pay- 
ing asubsidy to the company, for 


undertaking his defence and that of 


his territories, which relieved him 
from keeping a standing army 
that was aterror to his subjects and 
himselt, ceded a part of his terri 
tory as an indemnification to the 
company. This cession consisted 
of about half his territory, the re- 
venues of which, by the merito- 
rious exertions of Mr. Wellesley, 
had been improved from 1,500,0004 
to 2,770,000/. ‘The nabob at the 
same time was the richest sove- 
reve ma India, having a clear re- 
venue of upwards of a million 
sterling solely applicable to his 
own use, and to the comforts of 
his family. 
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Speaking ot the Mahratta em- 
pire, he satd it must always be of 
the greatest importance to us, as 
its superficial extent was equal to 
that of the possesstons ot the come 
pany. It had lately undergone a 
very great revolution, as Halkar 
had deteated the army of the 
paishwa, who was himself obliged 
to fly trom his capital, and take 
refuge under the protection of the 


company, near Bombay, where 
he still remamed. ‘The con 
nexion between him = and_ the 


company made it expedient to af- 
ford him the protection he sought 
for; and on that communication 
bemg made to Halkar, he ap- 
peared satisfied to submit the dis- 
pute to the English government. 
As this, however, could not be 
entirely relied upon, he had fur- 
ther to mention, that an army, to 
support the interference of the 
company, was assembled and pre- 
pared upon the coast; but would 
not, in all probability, be driven 
to any military operations; and at 
all events would be attended with 
little expense, and would not af- 
fect the general results of the 
peace establishment. 

He then concluded, by moving 
resolutions m conformity with his 
statement, Which were zgreed to. 
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Militia Traini: 


; P ’ 
Debut y Ose Lhe heicds 


; fre only other questions of 


nnpertance which were Ayrt- 
tate, ' irhhanye rt pres lous to the 


}: . 
Which we shall have 


PiL—Wilitia Officers’ Bill. —Irish Militia Bounty Biul.— 
ase of the Prince of Wales’s Establishment. 


presently to record, and which 

will be the subj ct ot the succeed. 

ing chapter, were some improve- 
ie ae 

ments wiuch were adopted in the 

rhitid 
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militia system, both im this country 

and in Ireland, and a proposal for 

enlarging the civil-list establish- 

ment of his royal highness the 
rince of Wales. 

On the lith of February the 
secretary at War rose, in pursuance 
of a notice, to make a motion tor 
Jeave to bring in a bill to alter the 
time for training the militia from 
twenty-one days to twenty-eight 
days in each year. He thought it 
necessary, upon this occasion, to 
state the reason why he proposed 
this alteration. When the militia 
was first formed into a_ regular 
system, im the early part of the 
reign of Charles the Second, it 
was enaeted that the militia should 
be exercised four times a year in 
companies, and once in battalions ; 
that is to say, two days each time 
they were exercised in companies, 
and four days when they were ex- 
ercised in battalions. As the art of 
war was not then brought to the 
degree of perfection to which it 
has since attained, this was thought 
sufficient time to train the men. 
The militia was at that time about 
60,000 men. That system was 
continued from that time till the 
latter end of the reign of his late 
majesty, when a plan was intro- 
duced by a noble lord (the mar- 
gus of Townshend), which was 
the foundation of the present mode 
of manarving the militia. By the 
act which was then passed, the mi- 
hitia were order d Lo be a cembled 
twice meach year, to be exercised 
for fourteen davs each time, or 
ence for twenty-eirht days. This 


a 
system was iound pertectly well 
calcul lto answer the purpose 
for which tt was mtended; and 


o 
-~ 
, 

. 


rine the “American war the mi- 


htt were tound ready and fit for 
servi ® conclusion of 
Che .4mic wy MNO toe coun- 
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try was exhausted by so long and 
expensive a contest, tor two or 
three years the militia were suffered 
to remain without any new arrange. 
ment, and im a kind of state of 
uncertainty—they were not even 
called out to exercise. It was 
then thought necessary to re-consi. 
der the subject, and to make some 
alteration; but as economy was 
then an object peculiarly to be de. 
sired, the following alteration was 
then proposed: the whole of the 
militia, amounting to 31,000 mea, 
were not to be called out every 
year, but only two-thirds of them, 
the other third receiving neither 
pay nor clothing. In this situa 
tion the subject remained till the 
breaking out of the late war, when 
other alterations took place. On 
the restoration of peace, ministers 
thought it right to put it on a good 
footing, and to unite the laws into 
one system, in order that they 
might be more clear and distinct 
The militia was then augmented to 
40,000 men; and it was ordered 
that they should be exercised once 
in the comrse of each year. But 
as this bftl incurred a considerable 
expense beyond that which was in- 
curred before, it was thought, if 
they were exercised for twenty-one 
days each year, it would be suff. 
cient; and that a considerable sav- 
ing would be effected by such a 
reduction of the time. It had, 
however, been thought since, by 
persons the best enabled to forma 
judgement on the subject, that, in 
points of this kind, economy ought 
not solely to be looked to, and 
that it would be necessary to exer 
cise the militia for twenty-eight 
days. He should therefore pro- 
pose to biing in a bill to wake an 
aiteration to that eilect; and he 
was happy to state, that it would 
not be attended with any conside- 
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rable expense, in consequence of the 
economical arrangements which 
had been introduced. The ex- 
ense under the present plan was 
about 200,0001. a year. ‘The ad- 
ditional expense which would be 
mcurred by the adoption of the 
alteration he then proposed, would 
not exceed 18,COO/. a year. 

He concluded with moving for 
leave to bring in a bill to increase 
the period tor whi *h the milttta 
were to be called out to exercise, 
from twenty-one to twenty-eight 
days each year.— Leave was given. 

Upon the third reading of the 
bill, on the 25th of Fe ‘bruary, ge- 
neral Tarleton rose, not, he said, 
to oppose the bill in that stage, nor 
to object to the training of the mi- 
litia tor twenty-eight days instead 
of twenty-one, as had been usual ; 
but to express his sentiments upon 
that which he conceived would be 
the probable operation of the bil. 
lt was by no means his idea to un- 
dervalue the services of the mili- 
ua; but he begeed to put it 
to the consideration of the secre- 
tary at war, and of his miyes- 
ty’s other ministers, whether, cir- 
cumstaneed as this country now 
stood, in the presence ct a rival 
power, with 500,000 trons the 
best dis ciplined, armed, and ap- 
pe gene in all respects, of all Eu- 
rope, and possessed of every port 
on the shores Opposite our coast, 
from whence we should have most 
Cause to apprehend dunver in case 
of renovated hoetilities—whether 
such atorce as 40,000 militia, with 
the expectation of 20,000 more to 
be raised occasionally, and only 
drawn out for discipline one month 
ina year, was the kind of torce on 
uch we could rely. There was 
also another consider: ation, hig] hly 
worthy not' Ce; it wa S; that the Te- 
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cruiting service for the line was 
most materially injured by the er- 

pectation of a militia ballot, as 
many of those men who would 
otherwise readily enlist in the line 
had kept back tor the purpose of 
offering themselves as substitutes ; 
the consequences of which were, 
the best months in the year for re- 
cruiting service had passed over, 
as he boned from many officers 
of experience, with very bad suc- 
cess. 

The hon. gentleman concluded 
by saying, that, if his majesty’s mi- 
nisters did not think proper to ad- 
opt some measure on this subject, 
he should feel it his duty, on a fue 
ture day, to bring forward a que- 
stion upon it. 

"The sec retary at War considered 
the arguments of the honourable 
general as irrelevant and ill-timed. 
With re spect to any of those impe- 
diments which the henourable ; {Ce 
neral ap pr ehended to the recruiting 
service, from the ballots yet to 
take place, he couid inform him 
those for Scotland and England 
would be completed very shortly ; 
and in lessthan a month the whole, 
amounting to 50,000 men, would 
be ready to take the field, fully 
clothed, armed, and = accoutred. 
With respect to the foreign forces 
to which the honourable member 
siluded, his statement as to the 
number rather exceeded the fact. 
He would allow their number, 
however, to be about 400,000. 
The honourable member too had 
talked highly of their discipline, 
arms, and appointments; but he 
would venture to assert, that, it 
ever our troops should meet therm 
tront to front, they would show no 
inferiority in their discipline, arms, 
appointment, and bravery, to any 
troops in the world, 
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General Tarleton said a few 
words in reply, and observed, that 
the situation of this country, mn 
any contemplation of conflict with 
an enemy whose population was 
SIXty millions, and which must be 
allow ed to otes warlike people, must 
certainlyexcite serious apprehension. 

The bill was then read a third 
time, passed, and ordered to the 
lords.—Adjourned. 

It was likewise discussed in the 
house of peers, and passed on the 
4th of March. 

On the 22d of March the secre- 
tary at war moved the order of 
the day, tor going into a com- 
mittee on a bill for more ef- 
fectually providing officers for the 
militia service, and the house re- 
solved accordingly. 

The secretary at war proposed 
some amendments, which, he said, 
rather went to supply the defects 
of technical phr aseology, than to 
create any alteration in the bill as 
it now stood. 

Mr. Bastard, colonel Mitford, 
and several other members, ob- 
jected to that clause of the bill in 

articular which enabled the lords- 
ate of counties to recom- 
mend half-pay officers, not duly 
qualified in point of property, to 
commissions mn the militia, so high 
as the rank of captam; and their 
arguments were pretty much the 
same with those of lord Folkstone 
ona former night, upon this sub- 
ject; namely, that such appoint- 
ments were subversiv e of the ori- 
ginal constitution of the militia, 
and would deter gentlemen of 
rank and property from entering 
the militia service, the commands 
in which were originally intended, 
by the fund mental and constitu- 
tional prince) ple ot the militia, Lo 
be given to them exclusively. 


« 


Mr. Fuller rose with muck 
warmth, and said, by the acts of 
the last parliament the militia ser 
vice was insulted. He was sure 
that there were enough of gentle. 
men of spirit and property in the 
country who would cheerfully 
come forward to officer the militia, 
provided they were not to have 
obtruded upon them persons with 
whom it was unfit for them to as. 
sociate. 

Ihe chancellor of the exchequer 
denied that any act of the last 
session could be fairly construed as 
insulting or disrespectful to the 
militia service. It was a corps of 
whose value and advantages his 
majesty’s government was highly 
sensible ; ‘and the ugh some steps 
were adopted in respect to the mi- 
litia which were in a great de. 
gree contrary to the original in. 
stitution of that corps, they were 
resorted to from imperious necese 
sity, and not from choice. He 
was as sensible as any gentleman of 
the importance of officering the 
militia entirely with the young 
gemlemen of property m the coun- 
try, if it were practicable ; but he 
begged leave to observe, that al- 
though when the militia was origi- 
nally instituted it was extremely 
popular with the gentry, and com. 
mands therein embraced with the 
greatest avidity, yet the institution 
of late years seemed to have _ 
Its novelty, a very principal i 
ducement; so that, from the cir- 
cumstances which toek place du- 
ring the last war, government were 
oblicred to resort to the measures 
taken, or they could never have 
been able to officer the militia. It 
was extremely desirable, certainly, 
to give preference to gentlemen of 
property; but if they would not 
come orward, was the militia to 
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vemain without officers, while 

other gentlemen were to be found 
whow ‘ould accept commissions and 
do the duty ? 

Lord Folkstone repeated his for- 
mer ©} pposition to the bill; com- 
plaine d of 
th e militia officers, in having their 
men drafted trom them by steuth, 
and their reetments sent to Ireland, 


contrary to the express principle of 


the militia, which engaged them 
not to leave the country; and 
harshly reprobated the bill, ‘which 
went to repeat the insults of former 
treatment 
Gener. ' Tarleton thought that 
he language of the noble To rd and 
his fries nde on this occasion, would 
grate rather harshly on the ears ot 
the half -nay Officers who had served 
their country with honour, to be 
told that giving them commisstons 
in the militia service was forcing 
them into company for which they 
were unfit. He had always un- 
derstood that officers who had seen 
seven years ot service were men 
whose manners and conversation 
were sufficiently polished, and 
whose rank and profession fitted 
them for any company. He was 
sure the nihibe lord would find them 
pleasant companions at table, and 
pleasant neighbours in the field. 
The bill was gone through, and 
ordered to be reported the next <i ly. 
Jt was reports d accord ingly, when 
Mr. oho im said, it was not 
his intention to oppose the bill, al- 
th ough iow AS, in his mind, highly 
objectionable ; but he would cen- 
because of two evils it 
was the lesser. It certainly would 
be a greater evil that the militia 
should be without any officers at 
al i, than hare the unqualified per- 
is recommended in the bill. The 
aed mlitia Was now a mere term, 


sent to it, 


the mal-treatment of 
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whichhad init nothing of its original 
sienification. ‘The oilicers were to 
be without qualification in point of 
property, the men were to be 
raised without ballot. The idea of 
excluding from it all property, and 
putting military experience in its 
stead, took away from it every 
thing like a constitutional force. 
This only served to confirm the 
opinion he gave on a former even- 
ing, that it would be better to have 
an effective standing army at once, 
than a force which could not be 
considered as a constitutional mili- 
tia, and which wanted the benefit 
ot experience ; but, instead of that, 
the country was now over-militiacd. 
While he protested against the 
principle of bringing the militta to 
a similarity with the army, he 
should be glad if in some re- 
spects the army could be broughe 
to a similarity with the militia. 
The grand objection to the present 
constitution of the army was, that 
it could not be raised with the 
sume facility as the militia, which 
even robbed the army of men. 
‘The plan he would recommend in 
respect of the army was, that mes 
should be enlisted for a term of 
years, Which was done in every 
other country but this; and that 
the practice of drafting should be 
wh Ty abolished. Lvery military 
m:n he ever conversed with agreed 
with him inthis. ‘The very regu- 
lations in the present bill, for sut- 
fering unqualified persons to come 
into the militia, in case others did 
not offer, would make the evil still 
greater, and more oificers from the 
army would be still wanted. Thus 
would the army be r — of its 
officers, 2s well as its me: 
The secret iry at yar re _ 
that this was not the time for con: 
dering the guestion whether ‘ieee 


ought 
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ought to be a militia, or no militia 
at all; or for proposing changes in 
the mode of recruttyyg the army : 
the only question at this time was, 
how were we to make the best of 
the force we had? He admitted 
that in all the armies on the conti- 
nent the men were enlisted for a 
term of vears; but there was a 
material difference between those 
countries and Great Britain: there 
the troops hardly ever went beyond 
the frontiers of the state they be- 
lenged to; but a great part of the 
British army was sent on colonial 
service; so that great inconveni- 
ence would arise if the men were 
enlisted only for a term of years ; 
as to drafting, it was totally abo- 
lished. The honourable gentleman 
had argued as it the present bill laid 
aside every qualification. It did 
no such thing. It only gave the 
lord lieutenant a power, im case of 
his not being able to procure quali- 
hed oificers, to fill up the places 
with officers from the army, &c. 
In order to do away every kind of 
jealousy on this subject, he should 
move a clause, by which the lords- 
lieutenants should not have power 
to appoint unqilified persons to 
any rank higher than that of cap- 
tam. 

This clause was adopted; but it 
was not to extend to Scotland. 

On the 3d reading of the bill, on 
the 28th of March, Mr. Kinnaird 
suggested that the omission of 
Scotland, inthe clause which related 
to tield-ofiicers, might with pro- 
priety be avoided—several respect- 
able gentlemen from Scotland hav- 
ing expressed a wish to that effect. 

The secretary at) war agreed, 
and the bill was amended accord- 
ingly, and passed. 

This bil was discussed at consi. 
derable leneth, and underwent 
much opposition, in the lords, on 





the ground of admitting unquali- 
fied persons to make up the com. 
lement of officers; but it was at 
ength passed on the 6th of April. 

On the 25th of November Mr, 
Corry moved for leave to bring ina 
a bill for the more speedy and ef- 
fectual enrolling of the militia of 
Ireland. 

In a committee upon the bill, 
on the Ist of December, Mr. 
Corry rose, and observed, that 
the situation of Ireland had been 
such, under the subsisting laws 
respecting the militia, that it was 
deemed necessary to alter them at 
diferent times, in order to con- 
form to the pressure of existing 
circumstances. But now it was 
judged expedient, for the more 
easy enrolment of them, to au- 
thorise the lord-lieutenant of Ire. 
land to make advances, out of the 
treasury of Ireland, of such 2 sum 
as might be necessary for the 
above purpose; that sum to be 
raised by «an assessment on the 
different counties, and to be rated 
by the grand juries of each county 
respectively. It was his mtention 
that the bill he meant to bring m, 
pursuant to the above intention, 
should be printed, and that tull 
notice, and every facility should 
be afforded for its complete and 
satisfactory discussion. He wish- 
ed the bill to be in force only six 
months. 

The right honourable gentle- 
man concluded by moving—That 
the lords-commissioners of _ his 
miajesty’s exchequer of Ireland be 
empowered to issue the sum of 
40,0001. towards the enrolment of 
the militia of Ireland, to be at 
the disposal of the lord-lieutenant, 
and to be reimbursed by the as 
sessmeuts made by the grand ju- 
ries in the different counties of chat 
country. 
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Themotonwasa creed to, andthe 
report {the committee ordered to 
be received the next day. It was 
receive d acc rdingly, and the seve- 

’ 
rai res 
“On tl ic 16 hn oO f M: red h the nN1e2- 


again brought torward, 


su fon S tt wreed ws 


re Was 
wie n 

Mr. Windham rose and 
posed it. re this moment ot im- 
minent d infer, he suid, we w. nted 


5 disp WCe 


Op- 


« 
4 


torce, that w: 
able, well-disciplined, and capable 
of acting offensively as well as de- 
en ively. He looked upon the 
militia as an army without expe- 
rience of actual service; and he 
said that it was, and must be, na 
very 91 ‘at deeree defective in dis- 
cipline and oy rdination to its of- 
ficers. In rmy we expected 
to finda pesfect knowledge of the 
art of war, in order to mike it ef- 
fectual ; but he never had heard it 
asserted that there could be any 
li ne af the mil. 
to that cf the re- 
he line. Ata 
eventful, and so preg- 
wer, as the present, it 
was peculiarly meumbent upon the 
government of this country to have 
alarge iorce ready at command ; 
and that force, he insisted, should 
be of such a nature that it might 
be called out to act ata moment’s 
notice, offensively as well as defen- 
ively: that, by the constitutional 
formation ef it, the militia could 
made to act offensively 
against an enemy; by being sent 
y. If, there ‘fore, 
we had a large disposcable force, 
in case of the enemy’s attacking us 
it would be he ible for him to 
tell whether it might not be used 


offer n SIV ; as well as defensively . 


1, cHective 


idea that the disci 
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nant with dan 
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Out ot th IC country 


ut oa very great part of it was 
Mitta, end therefore only defen- 
ve mots nature, he knew what he 
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had to contend with here, and 


| 
none could be sent to annoy him 


lil itis OWN 1. COSSTONS. At “eT SCVCe 
rab interruptions on the ground of 
anal ‘ urs } 
tiITCICVANCYV, Mr. Windham pro- 
cece d, lL) dq 4 ‘ ould 
have 1 Pie ve force capable of 
. e 7 : ’ . 
i LLiis? Wital ‘we Pee GPG eter tid Vie 
‘ . 
our both on the of ive and de. 
ICNSIVE It Wal Tl r iO CONe 
’ > ° 1 
sider if as a question oniv of ecoe 
, 7 | t] - tha ms: . ’ , 
1} mv, Vv LC UIC) tir iM Lilet re wo 
be called out on an emergency at 
» | ts , 
less expense than an equal numbe 
'y 2 ! ° : ese a ? a 
Of re@lar iorces, It ould, on 
the contrar >» oe con Tes | “dl as at 
mere military ene! mes and, as si ch, 
1 4 ‘ 


he thought it much less effectual 
than the other. ‘The house oucht 
to consider the diTeret 
weighed against U 
in so doing, ne woul 
six guineas for a regular 
than two guineas fora Ll-Mman. 
Besides, this mode of giving boun- 
ties to imlittaemen cut up the re- 
cruiting of the regular army root 
and — Similar divisions, he 
suid, might happen in France as 
had eat Se taken place there 3 
and, in such an event, a strong ef- 
fective fi ree, ready to act promptly 
and offensively, would be actually 
necessary, and would be the surest 
means of giving peace and perma. 
nent security to this country. He 
wished, that, instead of militia, re- 
gular regiments should be raised 
mn Ireland, as he was 
would be the 
fence. 

The secretary at war was asio- 
nished to find, that, after the mili- 
tia had, during his (Mr. Wind- 
ham’s) administration, been in- 
creased from 18 to 27,000 men, 
the right hon. gentleman oe 


colder 
OIUICTs, 


Lidhaly 


certain these 


safest means of de- 


now make these obj ction ~ainst 
0 Riving four guineas instead of two, 
as they could have no other end or 


l purpose 
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S 
itia by ballot; and that could not 
fail to raise the bounty from two 
guineas to six; which would prove 
the most disadvantageous of cir- 
cumstances against the recruiting 
for the regular army that could 
happen, by enhancing that bounty 
most enormously. He allowed it 
was true, as stated by the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, that a militia 
regiment was not equal to a regu- 
lar one; they had always been con- 
sidered as subsidiary ; and he was 
astonished to hear the right honour- 
able gentleman make light of it on 
account of its constititional forma- 
tion, which, in his mind, was its 
greatest recommendation. He ob- 
served, that no country in Europe 
could keep up such a force in time 
ef peace, at so little expense as 
we dtd the militia. He reminded 
the honourable gentleman and the 


Pees but to chance it to a mi- 


house of the eminent. services ot 


the militia: that in 1780 they saved 
the capital from #aminent danger ; 
that during the rebellion in Ireland, 
with the aid of the yeomanry, they 


saved that country 3 that in one of 


the most important expeditions un- 
dertaken by this country in the 
course of the last war, the greatest 
yurtof that army consisted ot vo- 
Sees from the Irish militia. It 
was with great pride that he as- 
sured the right honourable gentle- 
man and the house, that a very 
short time indeed would prove to 
them, and to the world, that the 
milithi would be brought forward 
with more promptitude than at any 
period of the administration in 
which the honourable gentleman 
formed a part; and that there 
would be, in that short period, a 
greater regular force ready to act 
than we had either at the com- 
mencement or conclusion of the 
Jate war. He wished the right hos 


nourable gentleman had been in his 
place the preceding day, to have 
heard the opinions of the gentle. 
men from Ireland; he would then 
have heard, that, if the house nega. 
tivedthis proposition, they must raise 
the militia by ballot, or by means 
of payment of substitutes by the 
different parishes, which would 
make the bounties infinitely higher, 
He denied that adopting the mea. 
sure in question would deprive the 


“army of. recruits: it might per- 


haps interfere with it, but notin any 
great degree. 

Sir William Pulteney said, the 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Wind. 
ham) seemed to consider it as ab. 
solutely necessary that we must at 
all events have a disposeable force; 
recalling to mind transactions that 
had passed, he seemed to imagine 
that expeditions to the enemy’s 
coast were the only means which 
could save this country. On this 
head, he entirely differed from the 
honourable gentleman; who had 
also told us, that we were at pre- 
sent Ina most dangerous and criti- 
cal situation. Granted for a mo- 
ment (said the right honourable 
baronet), and how are we to guard 
against it? The first consul. had 
told us, that he had 500,000 men 
with which he could attack us. 
Could we raise that number? No! 
Then what were we to do? We 
could raise 80,000 militia in a few 
weeks. Would the right honour. 
able gentleman be able to bring 
forward a disciplined regular force 
to that amount in so short a time? 
Certainly not. Our first point was 
to detend ourselves. Was Trance 
ever before im a_ condition to 
threaten us with destruction at the 
very commencement of a war? 
Never. ‘Che militia was therefore 
of the highest importance ; for tt 
Wis aD institution to which we owed 


every 
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The systen 


n had ex- 
greatest 


thing. 
advantayre 


every t 
sted, with the 


two this country, ever since 1757, 
and was acknt Ww lex 1 cred by i id 
Chatham to have been the chiet 


cause ot the gh ary We acquired in 
the seven years’ war. We oucht, 
says the ‘honourable rent: man, 
to have a large d/sposeuble torce. 
Granted :—the militia was a body 
of men for defence ; and when the 
force for defence was rreat, the 
whole of your regulars, said sir 
Ww. Pulteney, are disposeat yle.— 

‘he right honourabie gentleman 
could not have forgotten what the 


militia of America did against us. 
\ e sent out a very great regelar 
force; but we were beaten, and 


that by mulitia. He thought the 
right honourable gentleman’s doc- 
trin® entirely unfounded ; and was 
surprised le should suppo: ¢ his elo- 
quen. ce equal to overturning a 
system, Which had existed with sO 
much glory and advantage to the 
country since 1757, by a single 
speech. 

Sir Lawrence Parsons remarked, 
that the question, as it should be 
taken, was, whether we should avail 
ourselves in the present crisis of the 
actual state of the Irish militia, 
such as it offered itself to the view 
of government? and not, whether 
the militia establishment was, in an 
abstract consideration, objection- 
able? 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
was extremely to find that 
any opinion should be delivered, 
tending to make a comparison be- 
tween the militia and the troops of 
the line; and more concerned to 
hear dov! bts expressed with respect 
to its adequacy. He had known 
several officers of great distinction, 
who did ; ot desire any better Sup- 
port than to meet the veteran 
troops of France at the head cf a 
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small force of regular troops, graft- 
ed on the foundation of the militia 
of the country. He hoped he 
should not be thought out of order, 
since he had mentioned the subject, 
in alluding to the gallant services 
of an henourable eentleman, whom 
he then saw in the uniform of his 


corps, and who raced the benches 


of that house. (Mr. ¢ \ddingto m al- 
luded to colonel! Vereker, “coldest 
of the Limerick militia). Among 


the eminent achievements of the 
militia, must be mentioned those of 
the honourable gentleman, who, at 
the head of a small corps on that 


\a 
— ? 
establishment, checked and cone 


quered in Lreland the French force, 
when in the tull career of suecess. 


He concluded by remarking, that 
such observations as those thrown 
out with respect to the difference 
between the militia and the troops 
of the line, could only diffuse jea- 
lousies and distrust; and that the 
country was in all respects prepared 
for every exigenc \- 

Mr. Wilberforce strongly sup- 
ported the measure then before the 
house. Perhaps, said he, the ho- 
nourable gentleman — W ind- 
h: um) who objected sa strongly to 
a mult’ ll, Was pes sliarls attached 
to standing armies, from his love 
for sconiiiend, and the facility 
with which they could be entered 
upon by such a force. Suppose 
the right honourable gentleman’s 
wish was complied with, and a 
standing army should be raised in 
ireland, as well as a militia, he 
would ask, if the one would not be 
just as experienced as the other? 
Theretore he could not avail hime 
self of that part of his argument. 
He, for his own part, looked on 
the militia as one of the strongest 
and most honourable safeguards 
of the country and the constitution. 
When he s saw geatiemen of high 

I 2 rank, 
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sas 


. £ ene 
rank, fortune, and character, who 
7 
had been accustomed to ail the 
comiorts of lite, quitting their 


homes, and exposiny themselves to 


a variety of inconveniences while 
sceTving as jhcers in the militia 


‘ 

eS < Ke ‘ie ! ae . 
mto which they had gone, not 
from any expectation of acquiring 

- , ‘ 
military fame; not trom any mo- 

- ° . , ’ 

tives of gains; net impelled by any 
— on to obtum hy . maltars 


Tu b4 b at ac { ean SO lel ’ wy daat 


i 
ieee to discha he i ity they 
owed their ieeerr : poe tots he saw 
all 1S, it pres nted to his niind a 
picture so cheering and gratifying, 
that he felt 2 warmth of attach- 
ment to a militar force, as well as 
the strongest sentiments of vrati- 


— . Dacia As { } — 
Tuc to thi Jb uch ¥ Cie GQ! oe bait dle «hiill 
aes Gnast ? ' 

aisinterested characiers who so 


nobly came forward in the service 


OG? taeir coun ° 
y t 
+ Ayes i uid, th: t. hoy & &e = 
. ’ 1 | } 
, ' fe 
ea? Lidit | bal i if i Rou — 


acy, | ~ O1 ~ | ‘ tne £ js - 
ment of recruiting the ym [re- 
land. Ele was ready to admit, 
that it w nf Ji nN rt. Al d tle 
MOst UN pPrire tq) t Wie 
lj i 1 | land . 2 ar ‘ d Li it 
W oti ra ne : i iif Vatall t 
raise it mu r Low pro- 
p ed, beeau t! ce < it to 
be raped had no 4 iis itv to: He 
tia: 1 Was, in fact, nothime more 
than a fencible toree rated by 
bounty: and it was aiencible force 
ot th e worst Spe 1S, beca (Sse it Was 
to be coniined to, and blocked up 


in, ireland. If an effective fi 
were wanted, why not enlarge 
sphere Ci its operation. 
mer day, be had ratsed an alarm ; 


’ 

alli i\e W | to Tl if ag i i? 
} 

The tT ? mMmer.ure ’ > 297C72 Fh We 
me pl dic OT ulO. KUAUSC I vrals 
_ — So = —— j >| 

one which tendcd fo lay u Pie 
‘ . ‘ i. A ns 

Strate at tae ic Ol tae eh : 


and he w: is sure, that, if a corps of 

ie rend } ol ficer "Ss Were ‘ yILtING IN Coun 

“7 ° oo Ms t 

cu to considet ot Che MOST eHectual 
F wine . staek ae t. 2 > 

means of annihilatine the recruit. 

—— SePry) +). ond destres von ' t} 

been ae ae | eae dhe -- wt a uit 

‘ 
country, they ct uld Not have 
adopted a measure more proper 


i 
OY They purpose than the present, 
st +] 
the hye i ural e eentleman then 
am "i aie 
charged ie present ministers with 


submissiveness go France 3 and de. 
sired they might lay before the 
house the true erounds of the con. 
test they were about to engage in, 
that the country might hot Lo to 

Lord Castlereagh cencetved it 
would be pos: ible La tal C effec. 
tual measures of defence, without 
continuing the militia with the 
anding army ofthe country. At 
the outset of awar, he wus satis 
fied we could not be prepared un- 


cr 


} +} . “s = . WY P 
less that were done. Nom an A had 
i greater respect than himself for 


the constitutionzl militia of this 
country; but it was well known, 


q ’ . . . . 
I ell, I} we mode 1 Faisiie It, CVCT 
’ i] } ae rreat a 

mn deaclind, there was a great de- 


parture ir ae constitutional prin- 


cipl Which it had been founded, 

Phe law lowed t! ose }~ i > to 

ee a. en Ses ] ee 
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persons formed themselves into ass 
sociati 1 subscribed against 
ihe pre bable risk of beng drawn. 
In many instances whole parishes 
did so. Now, the only difference 
between this and the mode pro: 
posed to be adopted in Ireland, 
was, that the people of « very coun- 
2 de f freland, wore to subscribe a 
ail sum of money to ensure 
helinadlins against being drawn ; 
whereas, in England, ‘they sub- 
scribed, con paratively, a very large 
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lici to the people at large. It 

tld be imp« ssible for a standing 
my alone to detend Irel: nd om 
No standing 


V 


an invasion, 


Cuse Oi 

army could oceupy the whole of a 

‘ mirv, SO as Lo act where OCCile 
micht require; and the sv- 

tem ! AN prop ‘do for reeruitn A 

the 1 liter Wo ild be much ISS 


’ , _— 
. . sate? 
rdensome tf in that ot TeECTULLE 


candine arm) 


» 
Besiies, Many 
men would prefer entering into the 
militia to entering tte the army. 
The following gentlemen spoke 
in favour of the measure: general 
gt | ton, Mr. Noe}, sir Lyre Coote, 
gene! il M utland, colonel Bias v\ cH, 
aud Mr. Dawson. Lord Kensinv- 
fon, Mr. Alexander, lord Cole, Mr. 
Hiley Addington, also said a few 
words. , 


The question was then Joudly 


- , - Tha Mal ytiayr aon 

( i ; t i ih TOS¢ ution WialS 
} ' ° ’ ’ 
rreed to, and a bill ordered. 


The house having resolved 
into a committee on the @ist of 


»Mr. Wickham 


nad but 


_* 
-—+ 5 


ell f eh ne i 
tated that ic 


two amenainents to pro- 
» | *?7 
Pose my the bills the one, to en 


. 


rrand juries to assess on their 
pecuve counties, baronies or 
i 
: “ ’ , : : 
( | sticts, wt a | | Al Cen be ‘ 
t +) } . -_ j 
) 1 i; Aa C) 1) ‘9 t unr 5 i 
© a7 “vo . , . . 
Us! PFU Melt volunteers within 


: } ) toe. ia 

the same; the other, to im pose a 

penalty of 500A upon any militia 

colonel hy hould make “1 
AMNel Who shotid make a false 

return. —The 


mmMenanic 
ree d to 


to. The bill was 

tord time on the 23d « 
passed, 

On the 16th of February a mes- 


‘ge from his majesty, relative to 


nis were 
Vt ad a 


sh am. oe 
4 Marc! yand 


he establishment of the prince of 
Wales, was received bv the house 
of commons; in which his miuyesty 
expressed his reliance on his faith- 
Parliament for taxing such 
Measures as were best calculated to 
and add to 
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the comforts of so distinguished a 
branch of his roya! family. In the 
committee for takine the message 
mto ( nsiderati n, on the Od of 
Kebruary, the chancellor of the ex. 
chequer said,—before he submitted 


? a aa ek. 
the proposition with which he 
} - 'y 
s] wt] "| c' ') tude, IL Wi wid he Tlie 


(cricia TO Yeter to the proposition: ot 


rom . —— ] } 
1795, respectine his royal high. 
3 
Ness s. future estabursimnens, if 
“= j ip | (rte ely? ] 
would he PEC 4 ced, tiled. l ! that 


Veur, A messace Was 
} ; a | : , , a 
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nsion of 


t eet sss (Se 
9s 
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to mcuMe 
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eiearh Ve » set ae ' 
«haat \ a t ileal time CX! red, 
“nd UstL! 4 Lik Necessity O11 Mine 
ii some new arrancements. His 
P } i. 7 . ‘ 
ht honourable triend (Mr. Pitt), 
} “ , Void } 
\ 1) | 1 } og & \ rj) i ijCse= 
ty’. ( , icils, Iy) ii ] , ti y\A 1? I u 
propesition embracme the future 
‘ me ’ . ne 
establishment of his royal hiehness, 
nad comprehendine the arranee. 
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fered necessary. He stated, that 
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be appropriated as a fund for the 
extinction of the debt, with the in- 
terest which had accumulated or 
might accumulate in the progress 
of the plan of extinction. The ef- 
fect of this proposition was, that m 
twelve years the debt would be ex- 
tinguished. As the great object 
in view was the satisfaction of jus- 
tice, the resumption of the splen- 
dor and dignity suitable to his 
royal highness’s distinguished sta- 
tion was for atime suspended, and 
commissioners were appointed to 
the management of his affairs. In 


consequence of the -operation of 


this bill, his royal highness had, for 
eight vears, been subjected to a de- 
rree of obscurity and retirement 
ittle suitable to the feeling:s and 
habits of the heir of a great empire. 
"The amount of the debt oi his 
royal highness, at the time the 
commissioners Were appointed, was 
six hundred and twenty thousand 
ounds, exclusive of the interest 
which had then accumulated and 
the interest which might afterwards 
accumulate in the progress of the 
reduction. From the 10th ot Oc- 
tober 179+, up to the Sth of Ja- 
nuary in the present year, the sum 
received from the exchequer head 
been four hundred and ninety-five 
thousand pounds; and, in the same 
period, ninety-seven thousand five 
hundred for the revenues ot the 
duchy of Cornwall; making in all 
five hundred and ninety-two thou- 
sand pounds. This sum, he wished 
the committee always to bear in 
mind, was not received by his 
royal highness from the public, 
but out of the revenues managed 
by the wisdom of the commis- 
sioners. Of sums actually paid, 
and of debentures which had been 
issued, and were then in the hands 
of the creditors, the amount was 
about seven hundred and ninety- 


nine thousand six hundred and hfty 
pounds. The sums then to be re. 
ceived out of the exchequer, and 
the revenues of the duchy of Cor. 
wall, which would be left free og 
the 5th of April next, amounted to 
two hundred and thirteen thousand 
two hundred and fifty pounds, 
This being the general statement 
of the situation of his royal high. 
ness’s aflairs, the purport of the 
proposition he was about to submit 
to the committee was, that, from 
the 5th of January 1803, the esta. 
blishment of his royal hichness 
should stand on the same footing 
that it stood in 1795; or, in other 
words, that it should be a hundred 
and twenty-five thousand pounds 
a-year, exclusive of the revenues of 
the duchy of Cornwall. He did 
not wish for any change in the wise 
arrangements for the liquidation 
of the debts which were then form. 
ed. The nature of his proposition 
was simply to move—that it was 
the opinion of that committee, that 
his majesty be empowered to issue 
annually to his royal highness the 
prince of Wales a certain sum or 
certain sums not exceeding sixty 
thousand pounds, computing from 
the Sth day of January 1803, to 
the 8th day of July 1806. 

Mr. Harrison wished to know 
what was the amount of the debts 
of his royal highness not hitherto 
discharged ?— Mr. Addington, in 
reply, stated them to be some 
what more than two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand pounds. 

The solicitor-general entered into 
a warm eulogium on the conduct of 
the prince of Wales on the present 
occasion, and was the organ of et 
pressing to his majesty the sincere 
and vunfeigned gratitude of his 
royal highness for the interest his 
majesty had been pleased to take 
in what regarded the dignity and 

comforts 
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comforts of his royal highness’s 
situation, evinced, as it hi ¥ been, 
in the gracious Message which had 
been sent to that house.—Mr, Har- 
rison, from regard and good will to 
his royal his ht LESS, thought it no 
more than strict justice, ‘that what 
Was matter of right should not be 
construed into a grant originating 
in favour; that this should be fully 
understood by the public s and that 
his royal high: vss should not be 
exposed to that prejudice which 
was inseparable from a supposed 
application tor assistance, the result 
ot which would be to increase 
the public burdens. He was for 
the motion generally, but contend- 
ed, that the sixty thousand pounds 
to be assigned to his royal high- 


ness should be described as part ot 
the arrears due to him as duke of 


Cornwall, and not a sum paid out 
of the consolidated tund of the 
country. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he would have 
wished to have abstained from 
troubling the house, but that some 
points were absolutely necessary to 
be explained. He admitted that 
the proposition was equally satis- 
factory to those who wished to re- 
place his royal highness in his con- 
stitutional splendor, and to those 
who enue with a jealous eye 
the expenditure of the public mo- 
ney. But it did not appear to be 
admitted, that the prince of Wales, 
so far from burdening the public, 
had, on the contrary, made a con- 
sidecalibe sacrifice to them: this 
certainly was the fact, and should 
he Known to the country. He was 
lumself a real friend to the com- 
torts and splendor which his royal 
highness ought to enjoy; but he 
Was, at the same time, a greater 
frend to his honour and character. 
The prince came forward for the 
third time. Upon the first appli- 
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cation, notwithstanding the ar rue 
ments employed by the learned and 
the unlearne “d, notwithst: inding the 
Vust fund ot ley: il and historic: ul 
erudition which was di isplayed, no- 
thing was ascertained with regard 
to the p etition ot right. An “ASSU- 
rance had been given, that there 
Was nO compromise Whatever, and 
that the prince was at liberty to 
prosecute his suit; but, for his own 
part, he gave his support to the 
prope osition, because the prince did 
not come forward as a claimant 
upon the public, but asserting: a 
just demand. If he conceived the 
ground rightly, which the 
right honourable the chancellor of 
the exchequer tormed his motion, 
it was to be understood that the 
sum was to be appropriated in im- 
mediately enab sling r hs royal high- 
ness to resume the state and : sple ne 
dor appropriate to his rank. He 
wished to know whether the house 
Was to understand this to be the 
real fact. 

On a former occasion a 
600,000/. was voted in advance to 
the prince for the liquidauion of 
his debts, to be vested in the hands 
of trustees; but when, by public 
adverti all the claims ot his 
royal highness were called in, the 
ageremate was found to antount to 
65V,000/. ; consequently there was 
a deficit of 5O,OOOL It was not 
thought adviseable to make a fur- 
ther application to parhament ; 
but the commissioners, to supply 
the deticiency, proposed to the cre- 
on their re- 
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sum of 


ement, 


ditors an abatement 
spective debts, of no less than 10 
percent. ‘This deduction was not 
upon claims considered as any 
ways fraudulent or over-charged, 
but upen debts tatrly and 
admitted to be just and reasonable. 
This, he contended, was in direct 
terms compromising the honouw 
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of his royal highness. It was not 
paying y but con pounding his debts ; 
and his re val hichness, he said, had 
authorised him to declare, on a 
rad much 
rhiar nent, 
n of one year 
more upon Lis income, m order to 
pay in full every tatr claim against 


° ; . ° 
him, tuan subnit fO a measure 


- ’ 
former occasion, tial he ! n 
rather acain t 
vy ] 


ot Thaa 


ippl y to pa 


Osce a restrictyo 


ry 
which his ya hiehness conceived 
‘4 
.* 1 c 
to be so A rT. ine tO his nonour 5 


o 
estes }, y. onan matey 
nceive toat monou! 


,until he had paid the last 
lt then his roy. il high - 
un bur dene d 

, ° ’ 
ith claims which he conce 
umself bound, as di 


W 
to discharge, j 
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> ? 
nor could le CK 
satisfied 
farthing. 
ness were still to ren 
. 9 
Ved 
ts of honour, 


was obvious the 


, ‘ % 7 » 
hiet end proposed to the house, of 
Oa tt yr his roy | | eae rhmAine- 
a , 1 
diately to resume his rank ond ap- 
propriate splendor, would not be 


attained by the 
.* ; : fom ees ae . 
a WT suid eas \\ . 11} COS 


of that vote, to be 


quence 
restored to his 
Whoie imecome, but not yet to res 
sume his rank and state, in God’s 
name, saul Mir. Sheridan, let the 
rlamed to the 
deliniiive time 
dat which an expectation, 

so anxiously and so generally 
tertained by the nation, was fille 
to be t 

The chancellor of the e echequer 

spoke in one mati ion. He was, in 
nore than © nstance, mist ms re 
ned by the “aneortes rentle- 
man Mr. Ad- 
dineton then re-stated in substance 
what he had said in his f 
speech ; and 
that the conimissioners proposed, in 
payment to the creditors, deben- 
ures of LOOL, with an interest of 
Sper cent., or debentures of 4 
with an interest of 3 
They had their option which to 
choose, and they preferred the de- 


circumstances be e3 
house: and 
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bentures of 90/., bearing an interes 
of 5 per cent. The reason ct this 
preference he conceived to be the 
expect ation the creditors entertain. 
ed of the speedy return of peace: 
upen which event they hoped the 
debentures would sell at 2 pre 
mium. As to the resumption of 
the houscheld of his roval hichnes 
Mr. Addington affirmed, 


propos'tion wou 


: — 
tinat the 
accelerate that 
event by three years and a half, 
while, at the same time, 1 would 
‘ssentially contribute to merease 
his case and comfort. 
Addington) disclaimed all idea 
that the present measure was ine 
tended as a compromise for the 
right of the prince to the revenues 
of the of Cornwall. He 
feli anxious indeed to prevent any 
further proceeding on the question 
of a petition of — he ho. 
nourable gentleman (Mr.Sheridan) 
adverted to Ssalane ag st 
his royal highness which hit ot 
been attended to by the c 11S 
sioners. "Chis he could venture to 
say, that there was no clatm, which, 
upon due exam had been 
found to be valid, which had not 
been satished bv the commission Crs. 
Indeed no claim con!d be brought 
amainst his roy it highness since the 
arranement of 1795; tor no debt 
could be incurred, : since that pe- 
riod, without a violation of the 
act. 

Mr. Sheridan, in 
said, that he reflexion 
upon the mimisstoners, All he 
con we was, that no reason had 
been adduced to show why the 
mode in which the debts had been 
paid did not argue a co -ompulsory 
deduction ot thei amount. The 
debe 
of 15 
nour and ieeling of | 
ness must be wounded at 
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creditors suffer so material 
loss. Indeed, with such feelmgs, 
if was imp ssible he sh ould be at 
ttl th it loss were made cood, 
Addington re pli ‘d, as to any 
loss that might have been incurred 
hy a discount on the debentures, tt 
only that loss which attended 
a depreciation of the public funds. 
. might have sunk with the 
inds ; but this was solely imput- 
able to the management of those 
who held “7 
‘The speech of Mr. Fox, on this 
eccasion, was of no great length. 
His arguments Were not mater ally 
‘ferent trom those employed by 
MI: ~Sheridan. He concluded with 
the f lowing observations :—He 
(the prince } should not be con- 
demned to do at forty what he had 


ya 


done at the age ot twe nty, to enter 
upon an establishment to which his 
come was inadequate. The wise 
dem and ‘ber ality of parliament 
should guard him against such dit- 
ficulties. From what they had 
lately witnessed, they should be in- 
duced to forget the past. It was 


evident that his roval highne SS had 
ef late redeemed | is character, by 
the most prudential rerard to pecu- 
heirs 
@conomy which it was scarcely 
natural to expect m= such a situ- 
on. a before, was reluc- 
ight now be joyfully per- 
ean oad the house should no 
longer hesitate in hastening the 
moment, When his royal highness 
mig rit be restored to that. slate 
of splendor and magnificence, of 
which the circumstances of his 
birth and expectations should never 
aay dis oro ‘bed. 

Mr. Banks strongly objected to 
the resolution then before the com- 
mittee, because it went to debar 
the prince of Wales trom pursuing 
that claim which he had on the re- 
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and by a system of 
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venues of the duchy of Cornwall 
during his minority. It was not 
fair to make such a compromise 
with his reyal highness as was now 
proposed ; nor was the house deal- 
ing fairly with itself or its consti- 
tuents. Was it not fit that the 
situation of princes of Wales here- 
alter should be known and ascer- 
tuned? What was in future to 
become of the money during the 
linority of a prince? and was he 
to understand that it should not be 
applicable to his use? He cer- 
tainly thought that the legal claim 
of the prince ought to be pursued. 
Le saw no inconvenience whatever 
that could arise from a petition of 
right. He highly approved of the 
Ors le = of proce ee “Linge that had been 
followal! last session; and he could 


not agree with the measure thea 
propose “ld. 
Sir Ralph Milbanke, lord Castle- 


reach, and Mr. Fuller, spoke in fa- 
vour of the motion.—The resolu. 
tion was agreed to without a dive- 
Sion. 

On the 28th of February a mes- 
sare from his royal hichness the 
prince of Wales was delivered to 
the house by Mr. ‘Tyrwhitt in his 
royal highness’s name. ‘The mes- 
save stated that the prince of 
Wales had felt with the liveliest 
sense of affection and ¢ rrat itude the 
kind solicitude expre <sed by his 
majesty for the situation of his af- 
fairs, and his majesty’s liberal re- 
commendation thereot Lo th e CONe- 
sideration of parliament; that, 
having seen, from the note of the 
proceedings of the house of com- 
mons, the liberal measures they 
had been pleased to adoy tre lavive 
to him in consequence of his ma- 
jesty’s messages, the prince of 


Wales felt it incumbent upon him 


to ig 38 SS the deep SETIS: « { grati- 
tude wh ich he entcrtaied tor the 
liberal 
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diberal and generous conduct of 
the house towards him, and to as- 
sure the house their kindness had 
made upon his mind the most last- 
ing impression. But the prince, 
notwithstanding the gencrosity 
evinced towards him on this occa- 
sion, felt himself bound to declare 
that he was still exposed to debts 
for which no provision had been 
made, but which he felt himseli 
bound in honour to discharge ; 
and theretore, notwithstanding the 
kind solicitude expressed by the 
house forthe speedy resumption of 
the state and dignity appertaining 
to his rank, he must still be ob- 
liged to appropriate to the dis- 
charge of those debts a large sink- 
mg fund out of his own annual in- 
come. And, however sc acitous 
he may be to comply with the 
wishes expressed by the house for 
the speedy resumption of the dig- 
nities appropriate to his station, 
vet he knew but too well, from 
dear-bought experience, that it 
would be impracticable to make 
such resumption for some conside- 
rable time, without the risk of be- 
ing mvolved in new embarrass- 
ments. ‘The prince, confident of 
his just claims to the revenues 
arising from the duchy of Corn- 
wall from 1762 until he came of 
ace, and with such confidence 
tounded upen legal opinions of the 
hrst authority, naturally looked 
to arrears due on that ground as a 
source of complete extrication: 
but, however strong were his 
claims upon this ground, he pre- 
terred the alternative of a firm re- 
liance on the justice and generosity 
of parliament, and now totally re- 
linquished those claims for ever; 
to which purpose he had given the 
necessary directions to his Jaw- 
ofhcer to discontinue all further 
proceedings on the subject. 


Mr. Calcraft rose to give notice 
of his intention to bring forward, 
at an early day, a motion on the 
subject of the prince of Wales’s af. 
fairs; and on the 4th of March 
he introduced his promised mo. 
tion. Mr. Calcraft pretaced his 
proposition by declaring that he 
never had had any communication 
on the subject with the illustrious 
personage to whom tt alluded, nor 
with any other person, save one, 
The motion was to the following 
effect : 

“That the house, anxiously de. 
sirous to give full effect to the im- 
portant objects contained in his 
majesty’s Most gracious Message 
of the 16th of February, do ap. 
point a select committee to inquire 
into the embarrassments of the 
prince of Wales, and into the most 
effectual means of relieving them 
as soon as possible, in order to en- 
able his royal highness to resume 
the splendor and dignity attached to 
his exalted station.” 

Mr. Erskine was desirous of re- 
moving all idea that the prince 
had any concern or interest in the 
present motion; and he assured 
the house that he had no other 
anxiety on his mind than an ardent 
wish that the public should not 
suppose that the prince had re- 
ceived the bounty of the house 
and not acted according to its m- 
tentions in granting it, by immedi- 
ately resuming the dignity and 
splendor which were the immedi- 
ate intentions of the grant. 

Mr. Johnstone stated that he 
felt himself bound to object in the 
most decided manner to the mo- 
tion; at the same time he yielded 
to no man in respect for the 
prince, whose many noble and 
amiable qualities he acknowledged. 
But he did not consider himself at 


liberty to consult his feclings 


he 
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the disposal of the public money, 
at a period when forty millions an- 
nually were raised from the sub- 
sect, when even that enormous re- 
ventte Was inadequate to the ex- 
penditure, and when, above all, we 
could only consider ourselves as 
preparing for another ereat and 
arduous struggle, which was to de- 
cide even On our existence as a na- 
tion. When new burthens were 
to be imposed upon the public, 
he expected that it would be shown 
what was the correspondent bene- 
fit that the public was to derive ; 
and though he felt that to main- 
tain in due splendor all the branch- 
es of the royal family was essential 
to the true interests of the coun- 
uy, he must contend that no argu- 
ments were stated to prove the ne- 
cessity of revoking those arrange- 
ments which parliament, after 
great deliberation, had adopted in 
1795. At that period a conside- 
rable ferment, a considerable de- 
vree of jacobinical spirit, prevail- 
ed; and therefore it might have 
been argued that it would be dan- 
cerous to abridge the people of 
any of that splendor which certain- 
ly had its effect on the multitude. 
But now the whole people were 
united in loyalty to the king, affec- 
tion to the prince, and attachment 
to the constitution: and what they 

desired to behold in the 
family was, a sensibility of 
the many burthens by which they 
Were oppressed. But other gen- 
tlemen talked of the rights of the 
prince resulting from the duchy of 
Cornwall. This question was dis- 
cussed in 1795, when relief had 
been solicited from parliament; 
and it then was the duty of the 
prince to urge his right, or re- 
ly on the yenerosity of the public. 
He had chosen the latter ; and it 
Wes not fair, after experiencing the 
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liberality of the country, to renew 
the claim of right. On this, how- 
ever, he was not inclined to insist; 
especially as, in the last year, the 
prince was desired to present his 
claims to legal discussion. Why 
was not that discussion brought to 
an issue? No difference could 
arise between the king and the 
prince, as was stated: for, the re- 
venues having been applied to the 
public service, the public was an- 
swerable, and the king had no 
more to do with the suit than with 
any other in which he was made 
detendant in the way of form. 
But there existed another good 
reason why the suit should not be 
prosecuted—that it could produce 
nothing : tor, admitting the prince 
entitled to the revenues of the du- 
chy of Cornwall from the hour of 
his birth, the amount was 234,0000. 
Now during the last twelve years 
of his minority there had been is- 
sued by regular payments 1 28,0001; 
extra payment, 50,000/.; half of 
32,0001. paid jointly to the duke 
ot York and himself, 16,000/. ;_ al- 
lowing that the expenses of the 
first nine years of his minority 
were 5,000/. per annum (which 
could scarcely be too much, as 
6,000/. was now allowed for the 
princess of Wales), 45,000/., the 
the whole expenditure was 
239,000/., to be set against a res 
ceipt of 234,000/., during the 
prince’s minority. But was this 
all? There had been paid 60,0001, 
on his coming of age; 219,000/, 
in 1787, and 52,000/. in 1795, be. 
yond the fixed and regular allow. 
ances. So that, on the whole, 
there were payments to the amount 
of 570,000/. to be opposed to a 
claim of 234,000l1. He stated 
these facts because he considered 
the people of England insulted when 
they were told that his royal high- 
ness 
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mess had made a sacrifice by con- 
descending to accept between two 
and three millions. Ir that mea- 
sure were adopted, it proceeded 
from the generosity and liberality 
of the nation; tor no clatm of 
rivht did exist. It was fit and 
proper the public and the house 
should know the true state of this 
question, and he was conscious he 
had discharged his duty in stating 
these facts. 

Mr. Tierney, after commenting 
at some length on what had been 
said on the subject, adverted to the 
latter part ot Mr. Johnstone’s 
speech. He observed that the in- 
sult which was mentioned was an 
insult which was very easily resent- 
ed; and that was, by showing 
how the account betwixt his royal 
highness and the public actually 
stood. When the whole account 
came to be fully examined, he did 
not believe that almost any one o! 
these statements would be tound 
to be correct. Among the articles 
charyed on the prince to the pub- 
lic, were the expenses of hts educa- 
tion. his, however, was totally 
incorrect, as the expenses of his 
education were defrayed, not out 
ot the consolidated tund, but paid 
from the civil list. The recetpts 
from the duchy of Cornwall were 
stated at 234,000/.; and to be de- 
ducted trom this sum, he allowed 
the 125,000). which had been 
given for the payment of his royal 
hi rhness’s debts. “The sums ex- 
pended on C arlcto n- ‘aoe he comme 
not allow to be fairly piaced to his 
royal highness’s account. If a 
prince 0 f Wales were to be main- 
tamed at all, it was proper he 
should be maintained in a style 
suited to his rank and prospects. 
‘Lhe whole amount of the sums 
which h ad been advanced tor his 
royal highness being fairly consi- 
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dered, it would, he contended, be 
four d that he was the a expen. 
sive prince of Wales that ever ex. 
sted. If the accounts were fiurly 
balanced, it would, he wus per 
suaded, be found that 30,000/. wag 
the amount of the whole of what 
had been advanced by the public 
by extraordinary grants. Mr. 
Tierney poner tee with the fol ox we 
ine observation:—A_ proposition, 
he said, had been made by mini. 
sters for etving his royal hie sg 
an establishment suitable to his 
station; which, from an official 
communication, the house was ax 
sured was totally madequ:te tothe 
end inview. A secret, therefore, 
was in the possession of ministers 
respecting the cause which render. 
ed it imp ) issible for h 1S ro" al hieh- 
ness to resume his diynity mmmiedi- 
ately atter the additional erant was 

onferred. “This secret the lonse 

had a ri¢ht to obi un; and it was 
with this view he sat Severs by wiy- 
Ing his hearty assent to the m0- 
tion, 

"Phe chancellor of the exchequer 
opposed the motion, on the ground, 
that, as the acceunt betwixt his 
r yal highness and his creditors 
had been preparer d and snbmitted 
to his inspection, and the proposi- 
tions founded on it declared by 
him to be accordine to his wishes, 
he was justified in concluding that 
it Wasa motion to which his conf 
dential friends would not be dis- 
posed to five their support. 

Mr. Fox supported the motion 
with his accustomed energy. 

Mr. Canning said the night ho- 
nourable the ch: ancellorof th reexche- 
quer had proposed a certain sum— 
namely, an addition of 60,0001. or 
70,0001.—to the income of his royal 
highness. That sum was found in- 
adequate to fulfil the object for 
which it was proposed. He telt 
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jouws kn \\ what was the pre- 
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Mr. Sheridan spoke in favour of 
In the course ot his 
speech he adverted to the state- 
ment of Mr. Johnstone re specting 
the revenues of the duchy of Corn- 
He observed, though the 
that gentleman in 
complimented by 
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at being called on to enter inta an 
account on a matter in which the 
best intormed persons were o . Opt- 
nion that there was a large ba- 
lance against it. Mr. 
diculed very happily the argu. 
ments of those who objecte rd to the 

nouion on the ground of @conomy ; 
vind concluded by observin, gy thi it 
he could hardly be suspec cted of 
having any inte rested view in sup- 
porti r this motion; but he 
thoue rh tit a weak thing, that, after 
wehad voted away 250,000,0001.for 
the support tof the thrones of Eu. 
rope, ail 0] je ct in whic h we failed, 
we should not give a 100,000/. to 
muuntan the dignity of our own, 
t which we could not fail 
to accomplish. 


She: cb rl- 


an ODI 


Lord ilawkesbury spoke against 


the motion. Many other mem- 
bers also sp ke on this occasion. 
On the question being called 


for, ihe house divided: For the 
question, 184—Against it, 1SO— 
Majority, 45. 

It is proper to add, that the fur- 
ther progress of this business was 
stop ped ‘by the liber: 4 ot the 
prince of Wales himself ; who, on 
the country being likely to be in- 
volved in an expensive war, de- 
sired it to be understood that at 
such a crisis he would not add tu 
the public burdens. 
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: | tion of the French government, 
tet) any em fast approaching to its dissolution. 
ae i Many causes had justly excit- 

ed the suspicions of his majesty’s 
ministers ; but one which has been 


t least insisted on, forms, in our opt- 

‘3 nion, one of the most powerful 

/ z) . motives for the strong measures 

| " to which they were obliged to have 

i: recourse—we allude to the unjusti- 

ener 8? fiable violence offered to British 
12 : * property in France, and the almost 
hi 7 total denial of justice to British 
Be : subjects in the French courts. The 
a i instanees are many which might 

' ead be cited in proof of this allegation, 

! ‘} y but there is not any more flagrant 
oh). than the refusal to restore the ves- 
P i ry sels captured in India* by the 


French, after the stgnature of the 
preliminaries was known by both 


“? parties, and in direct violation of 
1S ia them. 
. Instead of any effort to nego- 
Pat tiate a commercial treaty, every 


restriction upon British commerce 
imposed during the régime of ter- 
ror, was strictly enforced ; and the 


rae whole conduct of the French go- 
a vernment evinced a jealousy and 
hed distrust of England that seemed to 
tre 


prove that the peace was considered 
only as a temporary cessation of 
hostilities. 

Several circumstances occurred 
further to prove that France, du- 
re ring this fallacious truce, was secret- 
ly laying plans of future aggran- 
disement, and chiefly at the ex- 
pense of Great Britain. To com- 
plete a navy was avowedly the fa- 
vourite object of the first consul. 
This was, however, necessarily a 
work of time; to uve his own ex- 
pression, ‘it might require ten 
years.” Yet France was formida- 
ble not only from her own power, 
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but from having the navies of 
Spain and Holland at her disposal, 
The latter, contrary to the fumh o 
treaties, she continued to hold ip 
the most abject subjection; and, 
notwithstanding repeated remon. 
strances, refused to withdraw her 
troops, who still continued to be 
fed and clothed by an enslaved 
and oppressed people. 

No circumstance, however, con. 
tributed more to excite the just ap. 
prehensions of the British govern. 
ment, than the detection of a plan 
which was perfectly consistent with 
the ambitious designs of an en. 
croaching military government, 
whose atm was universal empire, 
and the immediate object of which 
could be no other than the con. 
quest of Great Britam. The peace 
had been scarcely concluded before 
a number of persons were landed 
in different parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland, under the name of 
commercial commissioners. When 
examined, they proved to be all 
military officers ; and in their pos- 
session were found written instruc. 
tions from the French ministers, 
directing them to such particular 
inquirtes as could have no relation 
to commerce, and could be only 
useful in a military view. One of 
these commissioners, it was affirme 
ed, was actually detected in a 
soundings off the coast of Ireland, 
and endeavouring to procure sur 
veys of different places. 

One of these commercial agents, 
colonel Sebastiani, an officer of 
some note, had been dispatched to 
Egypt; and on his return he pub- 
lished a report of his mission, which 
contained the grossest and most 
malignant calumnies against the 
British officers who commanded 


* The Porcher, the Tay, and the Highland Chief. ‘The fact is notorivus: and the 
: vessels and property are to this hour wnrestored. 
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that quarter: of which, a tolerable 
specimen is, a charge formally 
brought against general Stuart of 
attempting to instigate assassina- 
tion. The whole report evinced 
that the tour of Sebastiant was a 
military and not a commercial 
tour. And, towards the close of it, 
after various representations how 
favourably disposed the inhabitants 
were to the French government, 
we find these remarkable words,— 
«“ Six thousand French would at 
present be enough to conquer 
Egypt.” 

While such were the proceed- 
ings of the French government as 
to a forei¢n territory, of the pos- 
session of which the first consul 
was known to be particularly desi- 
rous, an inclination was manifested 
to interfere with our domestic ceco- 
nomy and laws. The liberty of 
the press in England was loudly 
arraigned in some official papers 
presented by the French govern- 
ment to our ministers; and a pe- 
remptory demand was made that 
the French princes and the other 
emigrants residing here should be 
dismissed from the protection of 
England. In any ordinary case, 
the former of these applications 
might be attributed to ignorance, 
the latter to jealousy. But when 
we reflect on the style of the mo- 
dern politics of France; that she 
has usually begun, where she wish- 
ed to establish herself, by interfe- 
ring in the domestic concerns of a 
neighbouring state, and by gaining 
an ascendancy there; when we re- 
flect that such has been her conduct 
with respect to Holland, Switzer- 
land, Spain, and other countries, 
there was at least room for suspi- 
cion that the first consul would 
have had no objection to undertake 
the direction of all the active 
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functions of the British govern. 
ment. 

The annexation to France of 
the territories of Piedmont, Parma, 
Placentia, and the Isle of Elba, 
and the flagrant violation of the 
treaty ot Luneville in subjugating 
the Swiss cantons by force of arms, 
left little room for conjecture as to 
the boundless ambition and rapa- 
city of the French government. 
Besides that, our government is 
said to have been in possession of 
authentic statements relative to the 
hostile designs of the first consul ; 
and indeed these designs were 
scarcely concealed in a_ personal 
conference which he held on the 

7th of February with lord Whit- 
worth, the British ambassador at 
Paris. 

With all these causes of diffe. 
rence, the old subject of conten. 
tion, the possession of Malta, was 
made the ground-work of a pro- 
tracted and vexatious negotiation. 
A peremptory demand, not wnac- 
companied by a threat, was made 
for its immediate evacuation 3 
while, in a solemn official docu. 
ment delivered by the government 
to the legislative body on the 22d 
of February, it was, unnecessarily 
as rudely, asserted, “ that Creat 
Britain was not able to contend 
singles-handed with France.” 

At this interesting crisis very 
considerable preparations, both na- 
val and military, were making in 
the ports of Holland and France, 
They were avowedly destined for 
the reduction of the refractory co- 
lonies in the West Indies; nor shall 
we now question whether that 
might not be in truth their actual 
destination: but it was natural 
that in such a state of things a 
degree of jealousy should be enter- 
tained respecting the projects of a 
faithless 
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faithless government; and, with 
the example of other countries 
whom France had insidiously en- 
slaved before their eyes, we appre- 
bend our ministers could not justly 
be blamed for their precaution on 
this occasion. 

On the 8th of March, therefore, 
a message from his majesty to the 
following effect was delivered to 
both houses of parliament. 

It stated “ that his majesty 
thought it necessary to acquaint 
the house that, as very considerable 
military preparations were carrying 
on in the ports of France and Hol- 
land, he had judged it expedient to 
adopt additional measures of pre- 
caution for the security of his do- 
Minions ; that though these pre- 
parations were avowedly directed 
to colonial service, yet, as discus- 
sions of great importance were 
then subsisting between his majes- 
ty and the French government, 
the result of which must at present 
be uncertain, his majesty was in- 
duced to make this communica- 
tion to his taithful parliament, in 
full persuasion that, while they 
partook of his majesty’s earnest 
and unvarying solicitude for the 
continuation of peace, he might rely 
with perfect confidence on their 
public spirit and liberality to en- 
able his majesty to adopt such 
measures as circumstances might 
appear to require, for supporting 
the honour of his crown and the 
essential interests of his people.” 

‘The messape Was taken into con- 
sideration in the house of lords on 
the following day, when lord 
Hobart moved an 
thanks to his majesty tor his gra. 
cious communication. — fiis lord- 
ship observed, substantially, that 
though the avowed objects of the 
military preparations of France 


address of 


might be the real ones, it never 
= became his majesty’s mini. 
sters to advise his majesty to call 
upon his parliament to strengthen 
his hands, and enable him to put 
the country on its defence, aad 
secure it against the chance of any 
premeditated attack in any quarter, 
His lordship declared, at the same 
time that he said this he could 
confidently assure the house, that, 
from what he knew of the impor. 
tant discussions alluded to (which 
he did not think it at all necessary 
at that time to go into), they were 
not of a nature that appeared to 
be such as must necessarily pro. 
duce a war between the two coun. 
tries, but might be amicably nego. 
tiated and adjusted, without the 
smallest necessity of recurring to 
hostilities. His lordship said he 
did not think it incumbent on him 
to trouble the house further at that 
moment, but would immediately 
read the resolution for the address 
which he meant to move.—It 
Was, as usual, an echo of the mes 
sage. 

Earl Spencer said, there was one 
part of the noble secretary of state’s 
speech which it would have been 
more siatisfactory to him, indivi- 
dually, if his lordship had been 
a little more explicit on—he meant 
as to the nature and importance of 
the discussions then subsisting be 
tween his majesty and the French 
government. The message itself 
declared them to be of “ great im 
portance ;” and they must necessa 
rily have been so, or they would 
not have been taken as the ground 
of so strong a measure as that Ie 
commended in his majesty’s mes 
sage. But were they discussions 
that had newly arisen, or were they 
discussions of long standing? His 
lordship laid great stress on this 
particular, 
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articular, and expressed in terms 
of creat satisfaction, his complete 
approbation of the measure recom- 
mended in the message, as one that 
might lead to a line of conduct 
which could alone afford the coun- 
try a chance of being saved. 

‘Lord Grenville felt considera- 
ble satisfaction at the step then 
taken. He considered it as an ear- 
nest of anew system, as a pledge 
that the dignity and safety of the 
country would at last be consulted. 

He was followed by earl Moira, 
who observed that there were im- 
portant considerations attached to 
the vote required; and the total 
obscurity in which the noble se- 
cretary of state had left the im- 
mediate causes of his miajesty’s 
message, made it necessary for 
him to establish for himself certain 
reservations with the view of fu- 
ture inguiry. He must be satisfied 
hereafter that this was not an idle 
parade of valorous exertion, de- 
vised to obtain the praise of vigour 
for the ministers, as having been 
the means of carrying some object 
which would at all events have 
been conceded to us. Private 
property had been seriously affect- 
ed by the operation of this alarm 
upon the funds: and, independente 
ly of that circumstance, there was 
a deep objection to an unnecessary 
call upon the public ; because, by 
applying such a statement to cases 
Where no consequence was likely 
to follow, the power was weakened 
of communicating impulse when it 
should be really important to rouse 
the energies of the nation. He 
would trust that, on some future 
and no remote day, it should be 
proved that a crisis so much to be 
deprecated as the present could 
not be prevented. If it could not 
be prevented, then there would re- 
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whether so inevitable a result was 
not to have been foreseen earlier, 
and thence encountered upon 
terms less disadvantageous chan 
those upon which the contest was 
then to take place. Having se- 
cured to himself the right of future 
discussion of these points, he laid 
them aside for the present, that no- 
thing might interfere with the zeal 
which ought to distinguish an assue 

rance of support to his majesty. 
After noticing the domineering 
and hostile spirit of France, his 
lordship (adverting to the lan- 
guage of the message) proceeded 
to ask, what discussion existed 
then between the two countries 
which did not exist during the last 
session of parliament, -when the 
permanence of peace was so confi- 
dently and triumphantly insisted 
upon? What preparations were 
now going forward which were 
not at that time either undertaken 
or professed to be in purpose ? All 
the difficulties which could attend 
those discussions, all the objections 
which could present themselves 
with regard to such preparations, 
must have been as distinctly obvi- 
ous then as they were now. Of 
course we must infer that some 
new cause of dificrence with 
France had arisen; in which case, 
he thought it was due to parlia- 
ment and the country to state it. 
The noble secretary of state, he 
doubted not, would urge pruden- 
tial reasons (though he could con- 
ceive none with which he should 
agree) for not going into the de- 
tail, or even furnishing an outline 
at this moment. Indeed, the no- 
ble lord had been so reserved in 
his language, and so placid in his 
tone, upon this occasion, that he 
seemed to have feared the giving 
umbrage to the first consul. If 
there had been necessity for this 
K message 
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message from the king, there must 
also be necessity for a manly 
and decisive declaration of the 
conduct to be adopted in such a 
juncture. What was there in the 
procedure of the first consul that 
could recommend such forbear- 
ance? He saw no motive for fur- 
ther compliment to this new Han- 
nibal, who had, on the akars of 
his inordinate ambition, sworn unex- 
tinguishable enmity to this coun- 
try. Were he to speak of the first 
consul in any other relation than 
that which he had assumed to the 
concerns ot Britain, he would speak 
of him with the deference befitting 
his high station, and with the re- 
spect which his wonderful actions 
must demand. But when he wil- 
fully opposed himself to the wel- 
fare of these realms, nay, openly 
struck at the root of their prospe- 
rity, the language of complacency 
on that head was ill-timed and 
mischievous. ‘The noble earl dwelt 
for some time on this topic. H, 
said he, you would avert war, you 
must show yourselves on a level 
with the exigeney. You must, in 
the immortal limguage of Shake- 
spear, 

* Be stirring as the time; be fire with 

fire; 
Vhreaten the Threat'ner, and outface 


the brow 
Of bragging Honour 





not from any idle ostentation of 


courage, but to mesure this solid, 
this inappreciable advantage which 
the bard truly indicated would be 
the result: 





* So shall inferior eves, 

‘That borrow theiv behaviour from the 
great, 

Grow great by vour example, and 
put on 

The useful spirit of resolution.’ 


The question was finally agreed 
Wy MOM. CON. 
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His majesty’s message to the 
house of commons came under con. 
sideration on the’ 9th of March, 
The address was moved by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, which, 
after some little debate, not mate. 
rially different from what took 
place in the lords’, was also agreed 
to without a diviston. 

The chancellor of the exche. 
quer then gave notice, that he 
should on Friday (this being Wed. 
nesday) move the house for a 
grant of 10,000 seamen and ma. 
rmes, as an addition to the pre. 
sent number of his majesty’s naval 
forces.—Accordingly, onthe Friday 
the motion was brought forward; 
when 

Mr. Francis observed, that the 
vote to which the committee were 
then called upon to accede, was 
one which involved considerations 
of the most important nature ; and 
before any member could, consist 
ently with his duty, agree to it, 
some general explanation was due 
on the part of his majesty’s mini- 
sters. It was of importance to the 
committee to have some general 
information communicated respect 
ing the situation in which the coun: 
try was placed; the reasons which 
rendered such extraordinary prepa- 
rations necessary ; the character of 
those with whom the application 
of those preparations would be 
vested ; the views they entertained 
in calling on the house to make 
the preparations; and the degree 

. . . ee 
of confidence to which, by ther 
past conduct, they were entitled. 
While he called for explanation, 
he disclaimed all opposition or hos 
tility to his majesty’s ministers; 
and indeed he was the more en 
titled to demand this explanatioy 
as he had hitherto given them his 
support, and had reposed conf 
dence in their conduct. That the 
executive 
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exectitive power had the full right 
of determining, in the first stance, 
on peace and war, Was a doctrine 
which he by no means wished to 
rontrovert. But had not the house 
and the country a right to have it 
made out, that the conduct hither- 
to pursued by his majesty’s mini- 
sters was not unwise and impolitic? 
that improper concessions had 
not been made? that the country 
was not unnecessarily again to be 
plunged in war? Till this expla- 
nation was given, he could not, 
consistently with his public duty, 
continue the same confidence he 
had formerly reposed. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, 
in reply, thought it his duty, on the 
present occasion, to follow the 
same course which he thought it 
expedient to pursue when the mo- 
tion for the address to his majesty 
was under consideration. He then 
stated, that, in the present cir- 
cumstances, any explanation was 
what he conceived the house had 
no reason to expect; and to this 
opinion he still adhered. If pru- 
dential reasons existed, which ren- 
dered any explanation inexpedient 
on a former evening, he asked, 
whether, acting on the same prin- 
ciple, his majesty’s ministers ought 
now to give that explanation. It 
was impossible for any gentleman 
to show that the same causes did 
not operate with equal force. 

The honourable gentleman, how- 
ever, insisted on the right of the 
house to explanation. He (Mr. 
Addington) did not mean at all 
to dispute the ultimate right of 
the house to a full and fair expla- 
nation on this subject. The points, 
however, on which different mem- 
bers required explanation were va- 
rious and discordant, One mem- 
ber says, Let us not hazard a war; 


} harefiaens a. rl 
and, tacreiore, let ministers show 
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us that their system is concilia- 
tory. Another party are afraid of 
too much concession, and nothing 
would satisfy them but a full ex- 
planation, to prove that the na- 
tional honour had not been com- 
promised. What advantage then 
was to be derived from explanation 
amid such contrariety of opinion? 
while, on the other hand, the in- 
conveniences of explanation, under 
the present circumstances, were 
obvious. It must be clear, said he, 
that when negotiations are pend- 
ing which have given rise to con- 
siderable disputes, if they are 
brought to an amicable adjust- 
ment, this can only be accomplish- 
ed by concessions on one side or 
the other. He asked, then, would 
it be prudent that the nature of 
these concessions should, in the pre- 
sent stage of the business, be ex- 
plained? He believed that a great 
majority of the house thought 
with him, that such an explana- 
tion would be highly inexpedient. 
From what he then said, he begged, 
however, that no inference might 
be drawn to countenance the idea, 
that ministers had consented, or 
would consent, to any improper 
concessions. Mr. Addington con- 
cluded by saying, whether geuntle- 
men should or should not be satisfied 
with the explanation which might 
ultimately be given, he was ready 
to hear every objection rather than 
violate that duty which prescribed 
to him the im: propriety of affording 
any explanation of matters then in 
dispute betwixt the two govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Dent observed, that, inthelate 
war, we had upwards of 129,000 
men engaged in our sea service, 
The peace establishment had re« 
duced the number to 50,000. ‘The 
righthonourable gentle manopposite 
(the chancellor of the exchequer) 
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had proposed a vote of 10,000, 
leaving us an establishment of 
60,000. Now he should propose, 
that instead of 10 we should have 
25,000, which would give us a na- 
val force of 75,000. This he sup- 
posed would be sufficient for any 
common exigency; and he would 
wish ministers and the country to 
be safe beyond all possibility of 
doubt. He concluded by moving 
his amendment. 

Mr. Fox was as ready as any 
member to vote for the proposed 
addition of seamen, on the principle 
that they were necessary for the 
public service ; but he had, at pre- 
sent, no better ground for his vote, 
than if 25,000, 100,000, or any 
other number had been proposed. 
His objection rested on this plain 
constitutional ground, that, as re- 
presentatives of the people, in the 
proper discharge of their duty, 
they had a right to have the causes 
of these increased preparations ex- 
plained; not be called upon to 
vote on the unlimited confidence 
which they chose to repose for a 
time in ministers. He had always 
understood, that the prerogative of 
the crown to conclude peace was 
clear and undisputed; and he could 
have no difficulty in agreeing with 
the sentiments which his honour- 
able friend (Mr. Francis) enter- 
tained on this point. He certainly 
did agree with him, that those who 
had counselled his majesty to con- 
clude any peace were responsible 
for the merit of the terms of that 
peace, and were liable to censure 
uf they appeared inconsistent with 
the national honour and safety. 
He could not however allow, that, 
after the peace had beea concluded, 
and after its terms had been can- 
vassed and approved, if circum- 
stances occurred which rendered 
the continuance of peace impossi- 





ble, ministers were necessarily tg 
be accused of having, by their cop. 
duct, produced these circumstances, 
With respect to his majesty’s right 
of declaring war, there was lit. 
tle doubt in theory; but, in prac. 
tice, a very important distinction 
existed. In this declaration might 
be involved every principle of a 
free constitution; every thing con 
nected with the property, nay the 
very existence, of the subject. The 
sovereign might be ill advised; 
and experience had fully proved 
that this was not merely a possi. 
ble case. The country might be 
plunged into a war, of which it 
was impossible to see either the 
equity or the necessity. It might 
be continued against the will of the 
parliament, or the people ; and the 
whole or part of every man’s pro 
perty might be wrested from him, 
if, in practice, this prerogative of 
the crowr were carried to all the 
extent which theory supposed. But 
such a construction of the preroga- 
tive struck every one, in a mo- 
ment, as monstrous ; and while, in 
theory, said he, we admit the 
power of the sovereign to declare 
war, in practice and in substance 
we possess the privilege by which 
alone that declaration can be cat 
ried into effect. This privilege 
was founded in the means of 
giving or withholding the ne 
cessary supplies. That house 
must, therefore, be necessarily par 
ties to every war. How was this 
to be done? Why, the mode of 
their becoming parties was simple. 
His majesty, in all cases, stated to 
them the grounds on which he had 
thought a declaration of war nt 
cessary ; and he called upon them 
to grant the supplies necessary 

the prosecution of such contest 
They all knew, that instances wert 
10t wanting, in which the sove 
reiga 
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sei@n had been compelled to re- 
linquish a war, because parliament, 
convinced of its injustice and ruin- 
ous effects, no longer afforded the 
supplies. He would not here de- 
termine how far the American war 
was put an end to by the voice of 
parliament ; but there was one 
striking instance, In which a war 
was put an end to by the exercise 
of this constitutional power; and 
that was the instance in which the 

arliament of Charles II. com- 
pelled that prince to relinquish the 
Dutch war. Now, how did the 
case stand at present ? and here he 
would rest his argument. We 
knew that, in practice, armaments 
preceded any official communica- 
tion from the throne, or any vote 
of supply; and he trusted that, 
if danger really existed, armaments 
were then going on with a rapidity 
correspondent to the emergency on 
which they were founded. The 
certain effect of the vote was only 
to make the house direct parties to 
any war to which these armaments 
might be applied. What he object- 
ed to, then, was simply, that he had 
heard no grounds stated to justify 
any extraordinary preparation ; 
and therefore he must, on con- 
stitutional principles, enter his pro- 
test arainst the mode of proceed- 
inr which had been adopted. Pe 
hoped he mightbe allowed to reason 
hypothetically respecting the inde- 
pendence of parliament in grant- 
ing supplies for carrying on the 
war. He trusted that they were'not 
necessarily to be constantly guided 
by a spirit of humble docility, 
though their independence might 
‘ppear more clearly in theory, than 
m any cases of modern or recent 
experience, If, unfortunately, they 
should be doomed to a renewal of 
hostilities, he hoped that the object 
or the war would be clearly and 
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distinctly understood. What were 
the subjects that might eventually 
lead to such an tnfortunate result, 
he professed to be totally ignorant. 
Whether they referred to the pos- 
session of Malta, the evacuation of 
Alexandria, or whatever other point 
of discussion they involved, he had 
no means of forming an opinion, 
He shouid just say generally, that 
if our national rights were in- 
volved, if attempts had-been made 
to lower that rank which we had 
been accustomed to hold among 
the states of Europe, and all at- 
tempts at amicable adjustment 
had failed,—then he had no difli- 
culty in saying that a war, under 
taken under such circumstances, 
would be just. Of the necessity 
and policy of such a war, no man 
could for a moment doubt. Mr, 
Fox concluded by declaring that 
he should not vote against the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Burroughs, after some prefa- 
tory remarks, observed, as to the 
call upon ministers for explanation, 
that he concurred in the position 
that they were bound to withhold 
supplies for carrying on war until 
they knew the grounds and causes 
of the rupture. But he begged 
leave to remind the committee, 
that we were not at. war (@ cry 
of Hear! hear! from the treasury- 
bench); we were engaged in dis- 
cussions, which might end in war, or 
might end in peace; and deeply as 
he should deplore the renewal of 
hostilities, it was to him matter of 
much consolation, that the present 
proposition of voting 10,000 sea- 
men only, was so limited as to 
show that it was really for the 
cautionary purpose stated by the 
king’s message. If ministers had 
applied for as great a force as that 
proposed by the honourable gentle- 
man near him (Mr. Dent) ; if they 
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had desired to add 25,000 seamen 
to our present establishment, or 
had proposed its béing ratsed to the 
amount at which it stood m ~~! 
ear of the war lately waged wit 
rance, he should have felt much 
ater ‘ears-for the peace that 
Sey had made. The present mi- 
nisters had merited the gratitude 
of their country for that peace; 
and he knew not that there could 
be any higher claim to coniidence 
than their vigilant attention to the 
discharge of the first and highest 
duty that they owed us, that of 
preventing our being taken by sur- 
prise.’ ‘This he took as the object 
of their vote at present ; and that 
it was the real object, no man, he 
thought, could doubt. Hitherto 
no actaal aggression had taken 
place, no hostilities had been com- 
menced, no declaration of war had 
been made. If, indeed, we were 
actually involved in war, he should 
concur in calling for the disclosures 
urged by the honourable gentle- 
man: but as that was not the case, 
and a short time must determine 
what was to be the issue of our dis- 
cussions, it was premature to call 
on his majesty’s ministers for such 
disclosures ; and if they were then 
to comply with the desire of the 
honourable gentleman on the floor 
(Mr. Fox), and of the honourable 
gentleman near him (Mr. Francis), 
they would, in his opinion, betray 
their duty to their sovereign and 
their country. 

Lord Hawkesbury acquiesced 
with Mr. Fox on the general con- 
stitutional principle on which he 
seemed disposed to ground his ob- 
servations ; and differed with him 
only respecting the application he 
had made ot «x. ‘In cases like the 
present, where the objecis in view 
were not brousht to a conclusion, 
and where measures simply of 
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precaution were proposed, mini. 
sters might think it their duty nottg 
afford more information than what 
might justify the measure 
brought forward. After the cir 
cumstances which called for that 
measure were brought to issues 
then, if the degree of information 
that had been afforded to the 
house appeared insufficient, was 
it not in the power of the house to 
move an address to his majesty for 
the production of additional and 
more satisfactory information? Hig 
lordship adverted to an expression 
which dropped from the honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Fox); namely, 
that in the vote given on the que. 
stion then before the house, the 
house would be committed to ap. 

rove a war. He replied, that the 
sate should not give its counte. 
nance to any war, unless it were in 
complete possession of the grounds 
on which that war was to be em 
tered on, and thereby be enabled 
to judge whether it were just and 
necessary, or otherwise. But nei- 
ther by the vote of that night, nor 
by that given on a former night, 
on the question of the address, was 
the house by any means committed 
tosupport a war. Ministers called 
merely for the means of taking 
such precautions as prudence might 
suggest while negotiations were 
subsisting, and while preparations 
were making on the part of one of 
the powers, which, on a contrary 
issue from that which was earnestly 
looked for, might be converted 
into means of hostile aggression. 
The same information was, there- 
fore, not to be expected in case of 
an armament proposed under such 
circumstances, as if it was defint 
tively intended for the resumption of 
hostilities —In the conclusion of his 
speech, his lordship objected to the 
proposed amendment of Mr. Dei. 
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Mr. Fox in explanation said, 
that he was happy to have the no- 
ble lord’s concurrence in the consti- 
tutional principle he had advanced. 
When he said that the vote of this 
night would make them parties to 
the war, he perhaps might have ex- 
pressed himself more accurately, 
by saying that it would make 
them parties to the armament: 
and, should the armament produce 
a war, then would not the house 
be, indirectly at least, parties to it? 
It was notorious that armaments 
were preparing in the ports of 
France and ffolland ; but their 
destination was not positively 
known; yet it might be proper to 
arm in consequence: but the house 
was not merely told of the existence 
of those armaments; they were 
also informed that important nego- 
tiations were subsisting between the 
two countries. When, therefore, 
the discussion was coupled with the 
armament, the house was made a 
party, not only to the armament, 
but was also called upon to sanc- 
tion the importance of the nego- 
tiation with which it was connected. 

Lord Haavkesbury explained, and 
said, that it, on the mere ground of 
an armament on the part of a rival 
power, it was right to propose a 
proportionate armament on the side 
of this country, surely such a mea- 
sure of precaution must be doubly 
necessary when the armament was 
connected with a negotiation which 
possibly might terminate in a rup- 
ture. 

Mr. Canning, in a speech of some 
length, insisted with Mr. Fox upon 
the right of the house to further in- 
formation. He did not mean at 
the instant—that was matter of dis- 
creton—but they were entitled to a 
ae at least, of information 

ereafter, when the discussions 
shall have been terminated, and 
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when the objects of them could 
be disclosed without danger. He 
voted tor 10,000 seamen, or any 
other number that ministers pleased 
to ask; not only to enable govern. 
ment to be prepared against any 
sudden invaston, or any hostile age 
gression which might be committed 
by the armaments of France and 
Holland, in any part of the world, 
against the rights and interests of 
this country; but, further, to en 
able them to bring, at length, toa 
point all the discussions which were 
at that moment pending between 
them and the first consul of France. 
He inquired not, he had no wish to 
know, on what subjects those dis- 
cussions turned; in the confidence 
that, when they surrendered up an 
account of the trust which they 
(the house) were then committing 
to them, they would show what 
they had done with it, and satisfy 
the house that they had employed 
it to the best advantage: but he 
warned them, that, ff the contrary 
should be the case [here Mr. Can- 
ning gave way to a declamatory 
strain at some length], he should 
then accuse ministers of having dis- 
appointed the vote of that night, 
and abused the trust reposed in 
them,—of having deceived parlia- 
ment, and betrayed and undone 
the nation. After several other 
members had spoken, Mr.Canning 
advised his honourable friend (Mr. 
Dent) to withdraw his amend- 
ment; observing, that, if he per- 
sisted in it, it might endanger that 
unanimity which was so very de- 
sirable on the present occasion.— 
Mr.Dent acquiesced, with the con- 
sent of the house. The question 
was then put on the resolution, and 
agreed to, nem. con. 

On the 10th of March another 
message was received by the house, 
which stated, % that, in consequence 
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of the formidable military prepa- 
rations carrying on in the ports of 
France and Holland, pending the 
discussion of an important nego- 
tiation between his majesty’s go- 
vernment and that of France, the 
result of which could not yet be 
known, his majesty acquainted the 
house, that, actuated by the concern 
he always feels for the security 
and welfare of his subjects, he has 
thought it necessary to exercise the 
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powers vested in him by act’ of 
parliament for calling out and em. 
bodying forthwith the militia of 
these kingdoms, or such part there. 
of as his majesty shall think proper 
for the defence and safety of his 
kingdoms; not doubting that his 
parliament will approve the same,” 

On the occasion of this message, 
an address was voted, nem. con, in 
both houses ot parliament. 





CHAP. VI. 


Negotiation— Debates on that Sulject in the House of Lords—In the House 
of Comenons. 


LL attempts at negotiation 
having proved  unfortu- 
nately fruitless, as will be explain- 
ed in a succeeding chapter, when 
we come to treat of the affairs of 
France, on the 6th of May lord 
Pelham communicated to the 
house of peers, that the French 
ambassador had that day sent for 
his passports, in order, as soon as it 
was known that lord Whitworth 
had left Paris to come to En- 
gland, that he might leave London 
with his suite, and depart for Pa- 
ris. His lordship said lord Whit- 
worth had been ordered to press 
the bringing the negotiation pend- 
ing between the two countries to a 
conchision; and he had also had 
instructions scent to him, that, in 
case he could not succeed in at 
taining that object, he should quit 
Paris as on Tuesday. Whether he 


had quitted Paris, and was on his 
way home, his majesty’s contidential 
servants were unintormed,. as the 
messenger had not then arrived ; 
. sonal iia tite Me 

and could only conjecture irom 





the incident he had mentioned of 
the French ambassador’s having 
sent for his passports that day, 
His lordship concluded by mov. 
ing an adjournment to Monday; 
which, after some opposition, was 
carried, Accordingly, lord Pel- 
ham, on the Monday, rose to makea 
communication to the house, such 
as the circumstances of the case 
would admit. His lordship said, 
since Friday a change of circum. 
stances had induced lord Whit- 
worth to delay his leaving the ca- 
pital of France; but this altera 
tion had not been attended with 
any other change further than the 
necessary delay which arose from 
the fact itself; and he entertained 
a confident expectation that he 
would very shortly be enabled to 
come forward with a regular com- 
munication to the house. 

On Monday, the 16th of May, 
his lordship brought down a mes 
sage from his majesty, importing 
that his majesty thought it proper 
to acquaint the house of peers that 
the 
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the discussions which he announced 
iv them in his message of the Sth 
ot March last, as then subsisting 
between his majesty and the 
French government, had been ter- 
minated ; that the conduct of the 
French government had obliged 
his majesty to recall his ambas- 
sador trom Paris; that the am- 
bussador from the French repub- 
lic had lett London; and that his 
majesty had given directions for 
laying before the house, with as 
little delay as possible, copies of 
such papers as would afford the 
fullest information to hts parlia- 
meni at this important juncture, 

On taking the message into cons 
sideration on the 24d of May, lord 
Pelham rose to move the address. 
He observed: From a perusal ot 
the papers on the tabie, the great, 
and indeed the only question was, 
Whether a distmet and legitimate 
ground of war had been establish. 
ed? ‘The conclusion which those 
documents, in his opinion, leit on 
the minds of all unprejudiced men 
must be, that war was, by ihe con- 
duct of the French government, 
tendered inevitable. His lordship 
declared it not to be his wish or 
his intention to go minutely 
through the papers, because he 
had no doubt that their lordships 
had given them a very attentive 
consideration, and had formed the 
conclusion which a careful perusal 
was calculated to induce. It was 
only necessary ior him to trace the 
ouline of the conduct pursued by 
the two governments since the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Amiens, 
Vroceeding on this principle, he 
adverted briefly to the principal 
points of dispute betwixt the two 
Hi Verimients, as described in the 
documents on the table. 

With re pect to Malta, ihe 
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conduct pursued on the part of 
this country was such as must 
prove the sincerest desire of peace. 
A very short period had elapsed, 
before, with a view of facilitating 
the evacuation of the island, an ac- 
credited officer was appointed to 
arrange the mode in which it was 
to take place. It would be seen 
from No. 1. of the printed pa- 
pers, that, immediaiely on lord 
Hawkesbury’s receiving a note 
from M. Otto, meniioning that the 
first consul had appointed general 
Vial to be minister-plenipotentiary 
to the order and island of Malta, 
lord Hawkesbury, in return, com- 
municated (No. 2.) to M, Otto 
that his majesty, on his part, had 
appointed sir Alexander Ball, who 
had received full powers and in- 
structions to concert with an agent 
on the part of the French govern- 
ment the means of executing the 
article of the treaty with the least 
possible difficulty. Previous to 
the evacuation, the election of a 
grand-master was an object of im- 
portant consideration; and to this 
his majesty had given every possi- 
ble facility. The grand-master 
then chosen had seen reasons for 
not acceding to the election, and 
a new election became indispen- 
sable. Again, his majesty, ac- 
tuated by the same desire of 
peace, and the same wish of car- 
rying into efiect the stipulations 
of the treaty with scrupulous fide- 
lity, acceded to an arrangement for 
a subsequent election, with the 
view of removing every obstacle to 
the evacuation of the island. A 
body of Neapolitan troops were, in 
the first instance, to be admitted 
into the island; and to their ad- 
mission on the part of his majesty 
not the smallest obstacle was op- 
posed. In a word, without going 
into 
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mto any minuteness of detail, he 
would content himself with refer- 
ring their lordships to the clear 
i unequivocal proofs of a paci- 
fic spirit, which had, throughout 
the whole of the stipulated ar- 
tangements relative to Malta, been 
exhibited on the part of this coun- 
try. It was about the 27th of Ja- 
nuary that the French government 
began to press, m a very peremp- 
tory manner, the evacuation of 
Malta; and it was about that pe- 
riod that ministers thought them- 
selves bound to demand some sa- 
tisfactory explanation of the pre- 
tensions advanced, and the views 
disclosed, by the French govern. 
ment. Circumstances then exist- 
ed which rendered it necessary to 
refer back to what had been the 
conduct of the first consul from 
the period when the treaty was 
concluded. In the course of this 
review, the plain, the irresistible 
interence was, that the conduct 
of the French government had 
been one constant series of acts to- 
tally inconsistent with a sincere de- 
sire of preserving the peace of the 
two countries.—At an early period 
after the treaty was ‘signed, repre- 
sentations were made about the 
freedom of the press in this coun- 
try, the publications reflecting on 
the Trench government to which 
this freedom gave rise, and the 
necessity of subjecting not only 
the press, but the deliberative as- 
semblies of the country, to a de- 
gree of restraimt meonsistent with 
the genius of our excellent consti- 
rution. The stay of the princes of 
the house of Bourbon, of certain 
bishops particularly named, and of 
a number of emigrants who conti- 
nued to wear the badges of extin- 
guished royalty, was made the 
subject of complaint. What the 


answer of ministers to these com. 

aints was, was suflicicntly ex. 
plained in the papers; and he en. 
tertained a confident expectation 
that it was of a nature to meet 
with universal support and appro. 
bation. 

Lord Pelham was convinced 
that it was unnecessary to remind 
their lordships of the various other 
proofs which the French govern. 
ment had given of a hostile and 
dangerous spirit. It would be ne. 
cessary only to refer to a few which 
were most prominent and worthy 
of consideration. At the period 
when the first consul began to be 
so very clamorous about the eva. 
cuation of Malta, it would not be 
forgotten by their lordships that an 
official document of a very extra- 
ordinary nature made its appear. 
ance in France. He meant to al. 
lude to the report of colonel Se. 
bastiani, an agent dispatched by 
the first consul to make the tour of 
the greater part of the provinces of 
the Turkish empire. The publi- 
cation of this report necessarily ex- 
cited suspicion. It disclosed views 
and unfolded projects which could 
not fail to attract the peculiar no- 
tice of ministers. In every page, 
one most important lesson was to 
be collected—that the views of the 
first consul relative to Egypt had 
not been for a moment abandoned. 
If any doubt remained, this doubt 
must have been completely re- 
moved by subsequent circum- 
stances. In an interview with our 
ambassador, the first consul had 
not thought it necessary to throw 
the slightest veil of secrecy over 
his designs. In a formal confe- 
rence with the ambassador of an 
independent power, the first consul 
had not hesitated to declare that 


Egypt must sooner or later be be 
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the possession of France. He 
would put it to the candour and 
feelings of their lordships, whether 
ministers were not entitled to de- 
mand from the French govern- 
ment some security for its future 
views relative to Egypt, beyond 
what the treaty of Amiens pro- 
vided? In-the continued posses- 
sion of Malta mintsters conceived 
this securitv might be found; and 
hence originated the discussions 
which this subject had created, and 
the importance which the posses- 
sion of the island afterwards as- 
sumed. 
this country, could only be viewed 
as a security. It could afford to 
France, Or any other power, no 
reasonable ground of jealousy or 
alarm. No other place was liable 
io so little objection, and on this 
ground ministers rested their claim 
iO its possession. 

ut, independent of these consi- 
derations, there were others which 
justified ministers in retaining the 
island. When the treaty of Ami- 
ens was formed, and when, accord- 
ingr to the stipulations of that trea- 
ty, the island was to be restored to 
the order of St. John ot Jerusalem, 
certain revenues were understood 
to be appropriated to their support, 
ila Way consistent with the objects 
which the treaty proposed to esta- 
blish. Without this support, it was 
absurd to talk of that independence 
which the treaty professedly gua- 
ranteed. But their lordships could 
not have forgotten, that, in Spain, 
the revenues of the Spanish com- 
mand had even been confiscated. 
The same thing had taken place in 
Italy and in Bavaria. ‘The French 
government, so far from opposing 
any obstacle to this sequestration, 
had appeared to have encouraged 
it, ina way which showed a very 
great degree of disinclination to the 
exccution of the treaty. After 


Malta, in the hands of 
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HISTORY. 
pursuing this conduct, it was with 
a very bad grace that the first con- 
sul came forward to insist on the pe- 
remptory execution ofthetreaty. As 
long as the hope of peace could, with 
the smallest degree of reason, be 
entertained, ministers had shown 
the utmost reluctance to resort to 
any measures which might hasten 
a renewal of hostilities. When, 
however, the conduct of the French 
government had become such as 
could no longer be tolerated, con- 
sistently with the national honour, 
dignity, or safety, it became par- 
liament and the country to speak 
in terms of suitable indignation of 
their repeated acts of insult and 
aggression. If war had become 
mevitable, it ought to be a war in 
which the national spirit should be 
exerted in a way which would de- 
monstrate to a proud and insolent 
foe, that, while the people of this 
country were’ iol wnxious for an 
opportunity of taking offence, they 
were sensibly alive to the least im- 
putation of dishonour, and deter- 
mined on punishing insults with the 
most exeinplary vengeance. -— His 
lordship concluded by moving the 
address. 

The duke of Cumberland rose, 
notwithstanding the able and accu- 
rate statement of the noble secre- 
tary of state, to enter upon the un- 
pleasing task of repeating the vari- 
ous indignities and insults which 
had been offered to this nation by 
the French government. Among 
their first acquisitions since the 
peace was Lombardy, which they 
pleased to call the Italian republic ; 
then followed the isle of Elba, 
Piedmont, Parma, and lastly Swit- 
zerland. Holland, which was one 
of those nations whose indepen- 
dence they had acknowledged by 
their treaties, was now over-run by 
French troops; and as to this 
country, if it could submit to the 
isolence 
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insolence ard unjust pretensions ot 


France, it would soon be in as de- 
graded and humiliating a situation 
as any of those small nations which 
were now ob! iged to bow to the 
mandate sofa French minister, and 
cbey his instructions. As to our 
commerce, which, in a country like 
this, must be an object of the first 
importance to the nation, and an 
object of the greatest solicitude to 
1S government, the French govern- 
ment had, in a time of peace, acted 
with the most inveterate hostility. 
It was not by laying on any pro- 
tecting duties, or any fair mode of 
rivalry, by which they endeavour- 
ed to depreciate our manufactures, 
and substitute their own in their 
stead. No; it was by force and 
myUs uices that they not only prohi- 
bited the entrance of our manu- 
factures into their country ; but ex- 
cluded them also from every coun- 
try which was under their influ- 
ence; or, rather, which could be 
terrified by the consideration of 
their power, joined to that of their 

rapacity and injustice. Their tri- 
bunals had confiscated our vessels 
on the most frivolous pretences ; 
they had refused, in every instance, 
justice to all British claimants, and 
they were pleased to call this con- 
duct the conduct of a nation at 
peace. The ulustrious duke then 
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adverted to the report of Sebas- 
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regulate at their 
a at their Caprice, the 
affairs of all other countries ; th ey 
wished much to be allowed to ip. 
trodnce their own theories, their 
impracticable systems, and destrnue. 
tive innovations, into the constity. 
tion andlaws of this country. Of al] 
the institutions of our country which 
had been dear to our ancestors and 
ourselves, there was none that 
displeased them more than that 
which had been always considered 
the pride of this free country—he 
liberty of the press— established by 
the constitution, and regulated hy 
the laws. This was more peculi. 
arly galling toa government whose 
measures could not bear the light 
of free discussion. His royal high. 
ness concluded by reminding their 
lordships, that, if this war should 
be of any long coutinuance, the con. 
sequences of defeat would be the 
overthrowing of our altars, the de. 
struction of our nobility, the de- 
gradation of the country, the ex. 
tinction of the national honour, and 
the loss of that character which 
had hitherto made the people of 
this country a among the 
nations: whereas, if we should 
prosecute it with that vigour with 
which our former wars had beea 
conducted, there would be no 
doubt of the same success. We 
should convince the world that we 
had not degencrated from the pa- 
triotic spirit of our ancestors; 
and we should teach France, that 
there ts still in Europe a powerful 
and unconquered nation, which, 
just and moderate in its own con- 
duct, would not be av injustice and 
insult from any nation, and was al- 
ways prepared to detend tts own 
dignity, and to oppose unjust am- 
bition, aggrandisement, and ea- 
croachment. 
Earl Stanhope, after a few pre- 
fatory remarks, said he should at- 
t iript 


r own discretion, or 
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to state what the real diffe- 
between the two countries 


tempt 
rences 
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these differences he should take as 


Jittle as agar) from his own re- 
collec ti and as much as possible 
from the ¢ printed pa In the 
ore nage of the corre vespondenee, 
osit iON W% is brought - forward 
ters, that Malta should 

the hands of this coun- 
try for ten year and it was hard- 
ly necessary for him to remind 
their lordships, that, agreeably to 
the terms o tf the tre: ity y of peace, it 
was to be given up by this country 
in three months after the ratifica- 
tion had taken place. Tle would 
it take on himself to say that no 
circumstances might have taken 
place which rendered the non-exc- 
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cution of the stipulation highly 
wroper and highly — expedient. 
Vhether such circumstances did 


occur, was the great subject for ex- 
amination at the present moment. 
Now, with reference to the posses- 
sion of Malta, it was of conse- 
quence to ascertain whether mini- 
sters had always represented it as 
the grand object of dispute betwixt 
the two governments. In paper 
83 oof the corres pondence, he 
found that the acceptance of a pro- 
ject relative to Malta would, ac- 
cording to the representation of 
a noble secretary of state (lord 
Hawkesbury), remove one of the 
most material of the difficulties ex- 
isting betwixt two 
ments. For himself, he was ready 
to confess that there was an o bject 
much dearer to his heart than the 
Possession of Malta, important as 
he considered it: this was, the 
Maintenance of const itation 
und the kberties of his country. 
otf those liberties 
tution he would on 
ho account consent to relinquish ; 
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and any attack on them, on the 
part of a foreign power, he would 
consider as a ground of wir on 
which no possible diversity of opi- 
nion could prevail. He did not 
think, that, in the prine iple on 
which the retention of Malta was 
required, mencesters u justified, 
Their argument was, that because, 
since the signature of the detinitive 

treaty, France had received a cons 
siderable accession of power, there. 
fore England was required to hold 
Malta by way of additional secu. 
rity. To such a principle as this 
he never could give his approba- 
tion. He would put a case to the 
candour of their lordships from 
which some idea might be formed 
ot the principle which ministers set 
up in defence of the retention of 


TS 


Malta. Supposing that Cuba had, 
during the intermediate period, 
been ceded to this country by 


Spain, or Sicily by the king ot 
N. tples 3 what would any of their 
lordships think if Bonaparte had 
come to this country with a de. 
mand for additional security in 
consequence of this cession? Wa 

there a single individual having 
a drop of Englis sh blood in his 
bosom, who would not have in- 
dignantly spurned at “am a requi- 
sition ? Bur, admitting the princi- 
ple, ministers could have no ob- 


jection to his cont nding that iT 
ought to be equally trues 1 pon nt of 
fact. With this understanding he 


‘ } +1 


should ec: ntend, that, instead of 
the power ot France being aug- 
mented since the peace, it had been 


In Europe, 
that it had 
is Was a Ne- 
antece «dent 


materia iy oats ed, 
it might 
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indeed be said 
increased; but thi 
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cessary consequence of 

¢ . 
events. Atte: the |} battles ot Ma. 
rengo and Hohenlinden, all the 
subordinate states or Murope were 
virtuuly uader her coatrol; and 
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any formal cession was merely a 
nominal, not a real accession, of 
power. But he begged their lord- 
ships to consider what was the de- 
crease of influence and power 
which the French government had 
sustained in other parts of the 
world. Did their lordships bear 
in mind, that, since the signature 
of the definitive treaty, the impor- 
tant colony of St. Domingo—a co- 
lony in pomt of real value and im- 
ortance superior to all the other 
oeck possessions in the West In- 
dies—had been lost to France? In 
stating the debror and creditor 
side of the account, this was a cir- 
cumstance deserving of peculiar 
attention. When France made 
peace she had St. Domingo; now 
she had Jostit. But how had she lost 
it?) He would tell their lordships : 
Previous to the first consul’s send- 
ingy troops to that island, there 
were a set of persons at Paris 
known by the appellation of Amis 
des Noirs. These persons, with 
the most philanthropic views, had 
established such a system of good- 
will towards the blacks, that, if it 
had been pursued, would at any 
time have commanded 500,000 
fighting men in the West Indies. 
Now, with such an army in point 
of numbers, headed and directed 
by. French general officers, what 
might not be expected in that cli- 
mate! Had that system been pur- 
sued, Jamaica and the whole of 
our islands must have fallen be- 
neath the irresistible power of 
Trance. That such would have 
been the consequence, would ap- 
pear from evidence given at their 
lordships’ bar during the discus- 
sions on the slave trade. A no- 
ble admiral, and one of the best 
cfheers in our navy (admiral Af- 
fieck ), had Ceposed at the bar or 
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was impossible to prevent the in 
gress of negroes into the islands, 
however vigilantly blockaded. I, 
this he was also confirmed by the 
testimony of other naval men of 
great authority. Here then wasa 
source of power at that time within 
the reach, if not in the actual pos. 
session of France. This not only 
extended to us, it also reached 
Spain. France, through the same 
means, might have age her. 
self of Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, 
and Peru. The existence of our 
whole West - India possessions 
might have been exposed to the 
most imminent peril; but now all 
this danger had entirely disappear. 
ed. By the unwise cenduct of the 
first consul—for whatever was con- 
trary to the rights of man he must 
always consider unwise—a system 
of extermination had been pursued, 
by which the indignation of the 
blacks had been exasperated to 
madness, and France was deprived 
of one of the richest and the fair- 
est colonies of the world. 

But ministers, after all this, still 
reverted to the views of Bonaparte 
respecting Egypt. Putting this 
question fairly and candidly, he 
wished to ask their lordships, whe- 
ther it was meant to be insinuated, 
that the predilection of Bonaparte 
for Egypt was any thing novel? 
Was it not well enough ascer- 
tained, that the possession of it was 
one of his most favourite objects? 
Did he not, for the accomplishe 
ment of this object, sacrifice one oi 
the bravest armies that cver fol- 
lowed the fortunes of a favourite 
general ? Because the first consul 
had, at one time, expressed a very 
strong inclination to obtain pos 
session of Egypt, he did not think 
that this was a sufficient ground 
for the retention cf Malta, in the 
way in which it was by ministers 
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proposed to be retained, He de- 
sired their lordships to reflect on 
this circumstance—that a favoura- 
ble change might be introduced 
into the sentiments and views of 
the first consul. He had not shown 
himself to be guided by any syste- 
matic or invariable principles. It 
was impossible, from what he had 
done to-day, to calculate what he 
should do to-morrow. ‘This 
might, with some persons, be a 
ground of censure ; but he liked 
the first consul the better for this 
disposition. 
There appeared to him, his lord- 
ship argued, something laughable 
in the whole arrangements relative 
to the retention of Malta. The 
ultimatum of ministers was, that 
Malta should remain in our posses- 
sion for ten years. He should wish 
to be informed, whether any im- 
portant national advantage could 
result from this arrangement? 
After the ten years were expired, 
were the ambitious views of Bona- 
parte to be moderated? Was he 
to divest himself of all the quali- 
ties which were now the objects of 
anxiety and alarm?. He certainly 
entertained no sort of doubt of the 
views of the French government 
respecting Egypt; and he would 
be the last man in the world to de- 
ny, that, with a view to the security 
of our eastern dominions, the pos- 
session of Egypt by France was 
certainly an event most earnestly 
tobe deplored. He diifered, how- 
ever, from ministers on this point, 
in the most decided manner. He 
differed from them on the simple 
principle, that Malta ought to be 
k pt in perpetuity by this country. 
Bur how had ministers conducted 
the discussion ? Their conduct, as 
he had before hinted, was ridicu- 
lous in the highest degree. It ap- 
peared in pave 110 of the Corre- 
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spondence, in a dispatch dated as 
near to the present day as the 12th 
of May, that at the time when lord 
Whitworth was preparing to set 
out from Paris, M. Talleyrand 
brought forward a _ proposition, 
holdiag out a prospect of allowing 
us to retain Malta in perpetuity 
for a valuable consideration. The 
answer to this proposition was of 
a very simple description. Lord 
Whitworth solicited for his pass- 
ports, and leit Paris without any 
explanation. This he could not 
help thinking contrary to all the 
Wisest maxims of policy. It ap- 
peared to him, indeed, to violate 
the plainest principles of common 
sense. In judging of this que- 
stion, he thought chat he could not 
have a better criterion of judge- 
ment than by putting himself in 
the supposed situation of an arbi- 
trator. Acting in this capacity, if 
he were called on to decide upon 
the ditferences oi two individuals, 
he should begin by ascertaining 
what were the particular objects to 
which they respectively laid claim. 
If he found that the claims of both 
referred to the same object, his arbi- 
tration might then appear fruitless, 
If however their wishes were direct- 
ed to diflerent and unconnected ob- 
jects, the task of arbitration would 
become easy. He should, in this 
case, ask the parties, what they 
respectively wanted? He should 
make an equitable adjustment, 
and leave them to settle the diffe. 
rence. 

But ministers did not rest their 
case with Malta. ‘They had a 
long string of complaints against 
the French government, respect- 
ing the curtailment of the liberty 
of the press, the dismissal of emi- 
grants, and the seditious publica. 
tions of bishops. ‘The insolence of 
Bonaparte, in requiring these cone 
cessions 
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cessions to his haughty demands, 
had been made a subject of very 
general complaint. He was ready 
to declare, that, after having per- 
used the papers with the utmost 
possible attention, he saw no\proof 
of his insolence in the correspon. 
dence betwixt the two govern- 
ments. If French govern- 
ment really required that the h- 
berty of the press should be cur- 
tailed, that the freedom of dis- 
cussion in both houses of parlia- 
ment should be limited, then he 
declared that ministers ought to 
have insisted on an immediate and 
distinct explanation. If the an- 
swer of the French government 
Was not satisfactory, what was to 
be the conduct pursued by mini- 
sters?) They ought to have recall- 
ed our minister that day, and on 
the succeeding day our cannon 
ought to have roared, to avenge 
the insult offered to the national 
honour. He scarcely thought it 
necessary for him to declare his 
attachment to the liberty of the 
press ; but while he was an advo- 
cate for its liberty, he was not to 
stand up for its licentiousness. He 
gave the noble lord who opened 
the discussion credit for the can- 
dour and fairness with which he 
had spoken on the subject. ‘The 
noble lord allowed that he had 
seen some late publications of the 
most mischievous tendency. ‘This 
he could say from his own know- 
ledge ; some of these publications 
were, indeed, of a nature which 
could not be justified on any 
principle of regard to the rights 
of independent states. It was of 
great importance that the liberty 
of the press, as it ought to be ex- 
ercised, should be clearly and ac- 
curately defined. The criterion to 
judge of what was false, scanda- 
lous, and scurrilous, was, what 
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would be tolerated with respect to 
the ministers of the crown? Wey 
could not be applied to their con. 
duct, it was untair and criminal 
to apply to the conduct of the 
first magistrates of other powers, 
On this point he thought the first 
consul of France had a right to 
complain ; because it did not ap. 
pear that any specific case of in. 
solence on the part of the govern. 
ment of France was established. 
The plain objection against mini. 
sters was this; that they did not 
make a specificremonstrance. They 
suffered past injuries to pass over 
unnoticed. They continued to ne. 
gotiate about Malta: and they had 
no principle then to hold up those 
as real ground of war. 

There was one point more on 
which he wished to remark. In 
nage 56 lord Whitworth said to 
lord Hawkesbury—* I found him 
to-day entirely disposed to give 
me another opinion, and to cen. 
vince me that the first consul, far 
from wishing to carry matters to 
extremity, was desirous to dis. 
cuss fairly, and without passion, a 
point which he admitted was of 
importance to both countries. He 
repeatedly assured me, that, much 
as the first consul had the acquisi- 
tion of Egypt at heart, he would 
sacrifice his own feelings to the 
preservation of peace ; and hence- 
forth seek to augment his glory by 
improving and consolidating the 
internal situation of the country, 
rather than by adding to its pos 
sessions. Fair words these, my 
lords, said his lordship. He would 
not be induced to give up Malta 
for them; but when it was of 
fered to give us that island 1m per- 
petuity for a consideration, and 


such dispositions being professed, 
was it not worth endeavouring 00 
find out what would suit 


him? 
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Upon this point, said he, let us 


look a little to the secret wishes of 


the consul. Ide seemed to object 
more to French publications than 
Eng lish. Now the means of cir- 
cul 101 for the iormer were more 
convenient at Jersey and Guern- 
sey. He (the c consul) said also— 
* Send away the bishops, and 
such fellows.” (4 laugh.) He 
did not wish to get quit of my 
lords the bishops, he assured their 
lurdships. He onjy used thecensul’s 
own words, ‘These bemg the first 
const il’s objects, | let us see, said he, 
if we cannot give them. to him. 
Jersey and Guernsey were strong, 
for the purpose of annoying him ; 
but of little use tous. Why not, 
my ied s, said he, give these up? 
W as it not better, than that two 
nations should destroy one ano- 
ther? Let us consider, continued 
his lordship—we have 500 mil- 
lions of debt. Let us consider the 
necessary increase of burdens in 
case of war. The people were 
already debarred cf many com- 
forts and seme necessaries. Tle 
wished to prevent the return of the 
income tax, and other burdens. 
The rich would not feel them hea- 
vily; but the poor and middling 
ranks would. He wished to avoid 
the sufferings of the people, if it 
could be done without sacrificing 
our national he nour, or compro- 
Mis ing ur national interest. He 
did think, that not looking into 
the consideration alluded to by 
the first consul, indicated the ab. 
sence of all desire in his majesty’s 
ministers to accommodate. In his 
opinion, if the first consul did in- 
deed wish to interfere in the inter- 
nal alfairs of the kingdom, and to 
alter its laws and consutution, the 
vords made use of in the address 
Prope sed were too weak ; but con- 


= ing, he did, that that im- 
OUes. 
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pusation was founded on a mis- 
take, he could not vote for that 
part of the address. 

The duke of Clarence, after a 
few preliminary observations, ad- 
verted to the report of colonel See 
bastiani. It was not to Egypt 
alone that the mission of colonel 
Sebastian: was directed; it ey- 
tended to the republic of the Se- 
ven Islands, the independence of 
which was stipulated for in the 
treaty of peace. Liere the sacred 
name of religion was called in, 
to answer the purposes of the 
French government, and the first 
consul was graciously pleased to 
take under his protection. the 
church of this independent repub- 
lic. After the perusal of the offi- 
cial document alluded to, wf it 
were possible to entertain a doubt 
of the views of France upon E- 
gypt, it would be only necessary 
to refer to the conversation whieh 
passed between Bonaparte and 
lord Whitworth. In this conver- 
sation, the first consul by no means 
disguised his sentiments about 
Egypt; and deelared that he 
might have taken it, if he had 
chosen to send 25,000 men there, 
instead of sending them to a 
Domingo. Was this a proof of ; 
disposition to peace, or Was it an 
inducement to the british minister 
to erin e up that Posse ssion which 
was so well calculated to operate 
as a check upon his designs against 
Egypt? With regard to the an- 
nexation of a great part of Italy 
to the French republic, and the 
attack and subjugation of Switzer- 
land, these were subjects strongly 
calculated to excite the apprehen- 
sions and the jealousy of Europe ; 
but these the first consul of France 
treated as mere hugateiles. He 
seemed to consider that these vio- 
lations o: the rights ef nations and 
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of the faith of treaties by him 
were to go unnoticed and unpu- 
nished, and that this country had 
no right to stop him in his career. 
Great Britain, in the mean time, 
took the most effectual steps tor 
carrying the treaty of Amiens into 
éxecution. But it might be urged 
that Great Britain had not evacu- 
ated Malta. Upon this subject 
his royal highness observed, that 
although by the treaty of Amiens 
it was stipulated that Malta should 
be evacuated by his miajesty’s 
forces, yet the terms and condi- 
tions upon which that evacuation 
was to take place were also di- 
stinctly stated in that treaty. ‘These 
terms were not complied with. 
The other powers of Europe had 
not consented to undertake the 

uarantee of the independence of 

at island; and consequently 
Great Britain was guilty of no in- 
fraction of the treaty by not eva- 
euating Malta: on the contrary, 
she was actmg both according to 
itsletter and spirit. As a still fur- 
ther proot of her good faith, she 
had repeatedly and earnestly re- 
quired the guarantee of those pow- 
ers, whose guarantee alone could 
have secured the independence of 
Malta. Upon the subject of Malta, 
in the negotiation, various proposi- 
tions were made — some, that it 
should be retained in perpetuity, 
and some that it should be retained 
for a term of years: but what was 
the proposal of the government of 
France at last upon thts point? 
Why, that we might retain Malta 
for a certain number of years, 
provided the French were allowed 
to occupy Otranto and Tarentum, 
two important positions belonging 
to our ally the king of Naples. 
Whether this country could, con- 
sistently with its honeur and good 


faith, have agreed to such a pro- 
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sition, he would not insult they 
fordships with discussing. His 
royal highness then made a few 
general observations respecting the 
importance of Malta, which he 
considered in some degree as the 
salvation of Europe. He after, 
wards adverted to St. Domingg 
A noble earl (Stanhope ) had con. 
tended that France was consida 
rably weakened by the loss of thar 
island. But it was to Great Br. 
tain alone that it was to be attri 
buted that France was prevented 
from having possession of St. Do 
mingo and Louisiana. It was his 
majesty’s message to his parlia 
ment that prevented France from 
having Louisiana. It was Great 
Britain that said to France—“Yog 
shall not seize the colonies of Hol. 
land and Spain; you sliall na 
have their West-India islands ; you 
shall have nothing but what Great 
Britain pleases in the east or in the 
west, unless you conduct yourself 
in a very dffferent manner.” k 
was, however, far from his wish, 
if it were in our power, that we 
should destroy France. He did 
not wish that this country, what- 
ever her power or successes, should 
be insolent or oppressive ; but he 
wished to show France that we 
could resist her aggressions, tht 
we could chastise = msolence.— 
He concluded by giving his assem 
to the motion. 

Lord Mulgrave fotllowed.—The 
noble lord who had spoken last 
but one had delivered a speech 
which he should find the greatest 
difficulty in answering, because 4 
greater display of French feeling 
and French partiality he never t 
membered to have heard. It wat 
with the most profound astonish 
ment that he had heard the noble 
lord talk of giving up the islands 
of Jersey and Guernsey—thos 
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‘lands which had been so long 
united to and were so sincerely at- 
tached to Great Britain, the ad- 
vantage of which we had so often 
experienced in war, the benefit of 
which we had so constantly expe- 
rienced in time of peace: those 
islands which made a vigerous de- 
fence on tormer occasions against 
the common enemy, and whose 
exemplary rejection of every prin- 
ciple of Jacobinism ought to en- 
dear them for ever to every En- 
glishman. Having read the nego- 
tiation with close attention, as he 
was sure each of them had, he 
would ask whether, the state of 
affairs, the circumstances, being 
maturely weighed, it ought not 
to be a matter of exultation that 
the treaty of Amiens no longer 
existed? He was one of those 
who had wished for peace, and de- 
precated war as the greatest of cala- 
mities; but he had considered the 
10th article of the treaty of Ami- 
ens as incapable of execution in 
its real sense and spirit; but as it 
had been signed, and as the ho- 
nour of his majesty and the coun- 
try was committed, it ought to 
be adhered to. Yes, my lords, 
said he, treaties should be sacred. 
But if one of the contracting par- 
ties departed from it, then the 
other was no longer bound. Now, 
how had the Trench government 
acted in conformity to the spirit 
and meaning of the 10th article 
of the treaty of Amiens? Why, 
on the llth of September, 1802, 
Piedmont was annexed to France. 
Was this a bagatelle ? —Pied- 
mont was a country of greater 
importance than was Tele sup- 
posed. Its resources were great 
for its extent, and its productions 
xbundant. We knew that its 


Princes, supported by the ardour 
ei the people, served as a coun- 
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terpoise against Austria in former 
wars; and should we admit as a 
mere bagatelle, that the resources 
of a country capable of* beib 

dangerous, in the hands of France, 
against Germany, and consequently 
against Europe, at present should 
be so employed—should we consi« 
der this as a bagatelle ?-—'* Ces sont 
les bagatelles.”” Was not this a 
reason why (is country should de. 
mand explanation, ahd additional 
security, im consequente of the an- 
nexition of this valuable terri- 
tory? The Helvetic republic was 
to have been independent ; it was 
to have the power of legislating 
for itself: but see it reduced to 
the vassalage of France, trodden 
upon by her armies, and obliged 
to accept a constitution ! at 
was the state of Holland? Come 
pelled to feed and pay the armies 
of its great ally and protector, it 
groaned under the weight of its 
slavery. What were we to under- 
stand by slavery? If a country 
could not act in conformity to its 
own wishes, if it could not legis- 
late for itself, if it were obliged to 
give up, when called upon, every 
thing it possessed, under the pre- 
tence of friendship, to an ambiti- 
ous and powerful neighbour — 
what was this but slavery? And 
such was the condition of Hol- 
land, or, as it was nick-named, 
the Batavian republic. He, did 
therefore call upon their lordships 
to say whether the aggregate at 
least of the ambitious and domi- 
neering acts of the French go- 
vernment, in Europe, and its 
views respecting Asia and India, 
should not be well weighed ; and 
before he would commence on this 
occasion, he should weigh the con- 
clusion very deliberately. But 
the conclusion was most clear and 
decisive ; and his majesty’s mini- 
L 2 sters 
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sters had declared that, notw ith- 
standing the many incitements to 
irritatign and hostility they had 
received, still they preferred the 
blessings of peace, consistently 
with the dignity of the crown, and 
the Seana and welfare of the 
country, to every other considee 
rations and did ingenuously p r0- 
fess an imtention to execute the 
treaty of Amiens. But in the 
purview of this treaty, the inde- 
pendence of Malta was to be g¢ua- 
ranteed ; a grand snaster was to 
be ae ds dae whom ?. By the 
langues, and coafirmed by the 
pope. View this subject. m_ its 
proper point of view. The gtand 
master was to be confirmed in his 
situation by the pope. ‘The gua- 
rantee of the pope, my lords, 
said he, i m past ALCS, night have 
been sufficient security, \ when he 
could say to one power—You 
shall submit to my mandate, or J 
will excommunicate you, and ab- 
solve all your subjects {rom their 
allegiance: but what was ‘the 
owes of the pope at pi resent ? 
Was he not the vassal of th 
French republic? was he not the 
instrument of its ambition? was 
he not all things to all men when 
the consul commanded? But there 
was something extraordinary in the 
sane of the langues of Malia. 
a wt instance one, nm order 
- Aras the insecurity of any treaty 
that might be subject to its ratifi- 
¢cauon, as far as the articles re- 
specting it may beextended. “A 
grand master had offended the 
angues: in consequence, as they 
thought they had a right to do, 
they suspended him. He appeal- 
ed to the pope, who remenst: rated, 
but in vain; the grand master ap- 
Pp ointed by the langues continued in 
us office until death.” This 
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of the hostilities of the knights of 
Malta. It was evident, under the 
circumstances of the present case, 
that the pope could not be a suf 
cieny guarantee for the indepen. 
dence of Malta. Without power, 
without territory, without even 
spiritual influence, what security 
could be afforded by him to the 
British empire ? 

In regard to the report of co. 
lonel Sebastiani, his lordship re. 
marked, conformably to the t eaty 
ct Amiens the independence ‘of 
the Jonian islands was secured and 
the integrity of the Turkish em. 
pire conftmed. How did these 
things accord with the mission of 
Scbustiani? Under these cireum. 
stances, said he, allow me to ask, 
whether we are declaring war 
against Franee, or France again 
fis? Were there not gronntds' a 
least of apprehension? And ie 
should Great Britain for an instant 
hesitate to timg the point toa 
yssue? But consider the subjecta 
lite further, In turning over'the 
pages cf the negotiation, he found 
a note from M. Otto, requesting to 
send away from this country the 


princes, the bishops, and other 
emigrants, who had. sacrificed 
ther comforts, their property, 


their connexions, and, in fine, all 
that was dear to them, to. ther 
honour gnd principles. The go 
vernment of this country was call. 
ed upon to banish them, to refuse 
them the rights of hospi itality, and 
eject them from us as outcasts of 
society, doomed to encounter the 
horrors of degradation, povertfs 
and perhaps persecutio:t. But 
my lords, said he, what Janguage 
is this? Was it not speaking to 
the governmen it of this country 4 
to the King of } vaples ? > Was it not 
commanding us In @ manner to 
succumb to the voke, and bear the 
iron 
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iron rod? Then we may expect 
to be under the pro-consulaie of 
Art! nT O’Connor,—* sporn, and 
to Lhe quick”’ indeed. He conh- 
cluded by saying, he hoped to be 
excused, on an occasion of this 
kind, for indulging a little m En- 
glish feeling and English senti- 
ments, arising from a wish to pre- 
serve our constitution, our liberty, 
and rights. 

Lord Melville wished it to be 
understood that he considered the 
retention of Malta for ever to be 
a most essential object, and one 
which, in the relative circum- 
stances of France and this coun- 
try, we were fully entitled to pro- 
secute by war. In voting for the 
address, we theretore voted our 
concurrence in the war, of which 
that was the principal object. The 
attamment of it would-be of 
the utmost benefit to all the 
states of the Levant; and under 
our protection alone, Malta could 
be rendered independent and 
happy. 

‘The duke of Richmond ob- 
served, with regard to the subject 
ot peace or war, there could not 
be much difference of opinion ; 
although it must be wished that 
the door of negotiation might be 
left open, and the dreadful evils of 
war averted, if possible. If Malta 
could have been obtained for us 
for a valuable consideration, he 
should have preferred that mode 
of securing it, far beyond a recur- 
rence to hostilities. When he re- 
ferred to a valuable consideration, 
however, he begged to be under- 
stood as not willing to surrender 
what the noble earl (lord Stan- 
hope) below him had proposed, 
the islands of Jersey and Guern- 
sty in exchange for Malta. To 
deliver those lands into the hands 
of the French republic would be 
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an act of the greatest ingratitnde 
and ijustice, as well as an act of 
the greatest impolicy. If he were 
to judge from the papers on the 
table, the duke said, he did not 
see that war was of necessity to be 
resorted to. Magnitied as the va- 
rious grievances stated in the king’s 
declaration were, and seriously as 
they were insisted upon, they all 
vanished when the wiltimatun of 
ministers was read. Not one of 
them wa’ therein noticed ; but the 
whole objects contended for in the 
negotiation were abandoned, and 
the controversy was brought to 
the siuigle point, whether Great 
Britain should obtain the cession 
of the island of Lampedosa; an 
island he had never betore heard 
of; nor did he at that moment 
know whether it was approximate 
to the coastof Spain, of Barbary, 
or of Egvpt. Equally ignorant 
was he of what description the 
island was—whether a barren rock, 
or a fertile spot; whether it pos- 
sessed rivers or springs, good na- 
val or military positions, or whe- 
ther there was any ground fitted 
for fortifications. It really ap. 
peared to him, from the papers, 
that the island of Lampedosa was 
the sole ground of the war; and 
surely it was too ridiculous an ob- 
ject for a grave and serious as- 
sembly to act upen, when the cen- 
sequent waste of blood and trea- 
sure was taken into consideration. 
Notwithstanding the great impor- 
tance attached to Malta, the king’s 
servants had agreed to give itup, 
after a few years’ possession, fo: 
the paltry island of Lampedosi. 
For his part, he did not think we 
ought to go to war on that ac- 
count; and he could not but ex- 
press a hope that some measurés 
of arrangement would be taken 
with the covernment of France; 
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although he would not deny 
that, if no solid means of se- 
curity could be obtained, and we 
were compelled to go to war, it 
would be indispensably necessary 
to prosecute that war with the 
utmost energy, vigour, and deci- 
sion. 

The marquis of Lansdown said, 
the different points in dispute re- 
uired a most minute considera- 
tron, to enable the house to come 
to a final decision. He should 
not, for his part, take them upon 
rumour, but reason upon facts. 
All that had been said of Hol- 
land, of its distresses and suffer- 
ings, and of its intimate connex- 
ion with Great Britain, as to com- 
mon interest, had been very much 
exaggerated and twisted, to serve 
particular ends, as the views of 
men and the state of public affairs 
varied. There was nothing, at all 
events, of such necessity as to press 
this country into hostilities on ac- 
count of Holland. With respect 
to Switzerland, notwithstanding its 
boasted independence, it was un- 
deniable that it belonged in fact 
to other powers, and not to us, to 
interfere for its deliverance. Au- 
stria had clearly a more imtimate 
connexion with Switzerland than 
we could possibly have, and a 
more powerful cause to interpose 
than we; yet she was deat to 
those complaints in which also her 
own interests were allowed by 
every one to be most materiaily 
implicated. In addition to these 
subjects of complaint against 
France, it was stated, that she 
had acted in the most wanton and 
arbitrary manner with regard to 
the seizure of Parma and Pla- 
eentia. He did not, he gould not 
find an apology for an act so 
very tyrannical; but he would 


ask, was there no other power in- 
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terested in the repression of tha 
despotism but Great Britain? 
were we, upon all occasions, to 
volunteer our resources and exer. 
tions, when those more immed), 
ately interested did not think 
er to interfere? Why did not 
Russia think proper to interfere, 
who openly avowed the deep cop. 
cern she felt in the preservation of 
these countries? His lordship did 
not think the mission of colonel 
Sebastiant could justify us in ap. 
pealing to arms; since the go. 
vernments of all countries, and 
particularly that of France, were 
in the habit of sending persons 
abroad in order to collect infor, 
mation, sometimes of a commer. 
cial and sometimes of a military 
nature; which information thus 
collected was carefully arranged 
and preserved. But it was mai: 
tained, as another cause of war, 
that the first consul had views 
upon Egypt. His lordship had 
no doubt <a he had, and he be 
lieved any one in his situation 
would be actuated by just the 
same views. He was tar from 
supporting the whole of that per 
son’s character. No honest man 
he believed could approve of his 
conduct: yet, it was not because 
the first consul had developed 
views of ambition, that we ought 
to conclude that he intended tw 
go to war with us. 
After a few words concerning 
Malta, which he considered of 
less importance than had been ats 
tributed to it, the noble marquis 
concluded by expressing his mos 
tervent hopes that some means 
might be devised for keeping the 
door open to negotiation, and for 
avoiding the dangers and calam 
ties of war. Let us profit, sud 
he, by the example of the Ame 
rican war, and take care that ow 
discretion 
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discretion and prudence be not 
sacrificed to false glory. 

The duke of Norfolk trusted 
that the house would not think 
with a noble lord who had pre- 
ceded him in the debate, that we 
should go to war for Malta, be- 
cause it was for our interest to re- 
tain possession of that island. In 
his grace’s opinion, if the 10th 
a of the treaty of Amiens 
could have been put under the 
guarantee of the og men- 
tioned in it, particularly Russia, 
we should have had as much: secu- 
rity for the peace as the circum- 


stances of Europe would permit. 


The address did not entirely meet 
his ideas. He wished that it 
should state, that the house would 
see with satisfaction his majesty 
avail himself of any opening, et- 
ther by negotiation or mediation, 
calculated to avoid the necessity otf 
war. 

Lord Melville said, in explana- 
tion, that the noble duke had not 
given a correct representation of 
one part of the short speech which 
he had had the honour to address to 
their lordships. He had not stated 
that this country was to go to war 
because it was our interest to keep 
Malta. His proposition was merely 
this—ihat the article of the treaty 
of Amiens relative to Malta be- 
ing incapable of execution, ale 
though not from any fault of ours, 
but trom the force of circum- 
stances, it consequently led to an 
arrangement completely new. He 
desired not to have it sent out to 
the country, that he should wish 
to violate the treaty because it 
was for our interest to do so, but 
that the treaty, as far as it respect- 
ed Malta, had been so materially 
tered as to render the execution 
wv! it impossible, 
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Lord King said a few words; 
at the conclusion of which he pro- 
posed an amendment, the object 
of which was to leave out the 
greatest part of the address, and 
to substitute some new paragraphs, 
the purport of which was, that 
the house would see with satisfac- 
tion that his majesty would listen 
to any further offer of amicable 
settlement, consistent with the ho- 
nour and interests of the country. 

Lord Ellenborough, in answer 
to the question where were the 
causes that justified our going to 
war, observed, it was not a war 
merely for Lampedosa, as a noble 
duke ( Richmond) had said, though, 
as the noble duke might have 
looked to that object «as a fruitful 
subject of future fortification, he 
ought not to have held it so dee 
spicable. It was necessary to cone 
sider whether the war was just: 
for, unless that was sound, all the 
rest was hollow. But he contended 
that for Malta alone, independent 
of other circumstances, we had a 
just ground of war. The 10th 
article of the treaty could not be 
carried into execution. The order 
was degraded by the confiscation 
of their revenues; the guarantees 
were withheld, so that it could not 
beexecuted. By every principle,both 
of the law of nations and of com- 
mon law, it was necessary to exc- 
cute the contract as nearly as pos- 
sible in the spirit and sense, if not m 
the form intended. But it was ne 
cessary too that timeand conference 
should be employed to that end. 
Upon taking up the treaty on the 
rround of its being impracticable, 
Rep could not, with justice, 
demand the evacuation of Maha, 
since nothing had continued in the 
same state as when the former 
arrangement was concluded. But 
Mumc 
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since it had been shown that Malta 
was of the utmost importance to 
the preservation of the interests of 
this country, could it be expecte d 
that Malta should be; given up after 
Sebastiani’s report ‘furnished us 
with such decisive information of 
the intentions of the first consul ? 
Besides, the 
France since the peace entitled us 
to new securities and compensa- 
tion. By the law of nature and 
nations, even an aggrandisement 
by succession or otherwise might 
have been ground for jealousy and 
suspicion : but when that aggran- 
disement had been obtained by 
violeace and injustice, it could 
no longer be doubted that we were 
entitled to make new demands. 
He denied that the proposal of 
accepting Lampedosa in sove- 
reignty, and Malta for ten years, 
was one that was to be rated by 
the mere value of thase objects. 
The object gained would have 
been security that the danger which 
the ambition of France threatened 
would be guarded against for ten 
years ; that Eu ope would have 
obtained a breathing-time; that 
means might, in that period, have 
been devised for fresh securities. 

4 lordship concluded by say- 

vr, to the eners ies of the people 
Mata he trusted would sup- 
ply wisdom, counsel, and una- 
nimous resolution to withstand 
the common enemy, without be- 
ing influenced by any low eonsi- 
derations otf party. 

Ear) Moira acknowledged the 
justice of the picture which some 
noble lords had drawn of all the 


calamities a attendant on a state of 


war. It was like the pe stilential 
blast of the des ert, which withered 
all before it. After noticing the 
amendment proposed by a noble 


agerandisement of 


just reason to complain. 





lord, which he hoped would no 
be pressed, as it would violate 
that unanimity which was of the 
last consequence to the fate of the 
country, he adverted to the man. 
ner in which a noble and learned 
judge had treated the complaints 
of ‘the French government, with 
respect to the public: tions in this 
country, many of which, he was 
ready to admit, were certainly of. 
fensive, Among these, however, 
he did not mean to dwell so much 
upon the sentiments of the English 
newspapers, as upon those which 
appeared in French newspapers 
published in London, particularly 
the Courier de Londres, a paper 
understood to be, in a great de. 
gree, under th © pe oa arp: itronage 
of his majesty’s ministers. If so, 
the French government had very 
It was 
reviled in the grossest terms ‘of 
abuse, in this publication; and 
why, he would ask, should a pa. 
per, which could not be employed 
for any purpose of amusing of 
informing the people of — this 
country, be suffered to pursue that 
system of conduct which must 
operate to disturb the amity sube 
sisting between the two govern. 
ments,—more particularly when 
government had power, under the 
alien act, to send the editor out 
of the country, if it chose to dis- 
countenance such proceedings? 
Their declining to do so, was not 
less a justification of the remon- 
strances of the French govern 
ment upon this subject, than a 
vround of suspicion to this coun- 
try as to the disposition of his 
Majesty’s ministers. 
These observations he thought 
a sufficient reply to the argumens 
advanced by the learned judge oa 
the ministerial bench. 
Hy 
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His lordship could not accede to 
the propositi mn of a noble viscount, 
that Malta alone wou ld have been 
a rational ground of war. The 
objects for which we have to con- 
send, were of a wider and more 
important nature. Our jealousy 
and alarm were excited by that 
incorrigible enirit OF encroachment 
and ambition, which not only the 
first consul, but in fact al ll the per- 
sons connected with the govern- 
ment of France, had for some time 
manifested; and even if Malta were 
actually in our hands in perpetuity, 
we should not sit down contented 
until some further security should 
be obtained: of this the nation 
ought to be aware. ‘The fact was, 
that, from the present state of this 
country, there was no option; 
either the attempt to reduce that 
power must be made, or the nation 
must fall down to the most abject 
and degradmg submission. ‘The 
main object of the war, if it be 
either popular or politic, must be 
to restrain the arrogance—to re- 
duce the preponderance of the 
French government ; and until that 

object be attained, the war should 
not be abandoned---until France 
should not be capable of endanger- 
Ing our existence, whatever might 
be the disposition of her government 
to mjure us. The material point 
wasto diminishthecont inental pow- 
eroi Trance, where, he contended, 
she was vulnerable : : for, whatever 
noble lords 968 ight SAy ot her CX- 
tent, he would beg the house to 
consider the nature of the strange 
combination of particles which 
formed that extent, and it would 
cease to be thou ghtanobject of such 
terrilic magnitude. It was, in fact, 
quite competent to Great Britain, 
with the resi urce¢ , population, and 
spirit she po bears! to bring this 
éyergrown authority w ithin, rea- 
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sonable bounds; but it must be 
done by vigorous efforts—by a 
short and decisive war. His lord- 
ship repeatedly urged the necessity 
of endeavour ing to render the war 
of short duration ; and this was not 
possible, unless the minds and re 
sources of the people were vio. 
rously and judiciously exerted. He 
concluded by observing that, if the 
country were to be engaged in war, 
it ough t to receive a confident ase 
surance that it did not go into it 
merely for colonial purposes, for 
petty contests, bat for great na- 
tional interests. Such ought to be 
the general feeling ; and the house 
should bear in mind this important 
fact—that, if the present war were 
misconducted, one consolation only 
would remaia, that we should 
never have another war to con- 
duct. 

Farl Spencer considered this 
country as having not only a just 
bat an indispensable cause of war 
against France; he should, there- 
fore, give his most hearty support 
to the address, rather than to the 
amendment, which, by prolonging 
a temporjsing sy stem, would le: atl 
to no pos sible advantage, but ra- 
ther exhaust the means of our se- 
curity, and allow the French go- 
vernment time to gain new advan- 
tages. 

The earl of Rosslyn stated, that 
the French complained of a publi- 
cation called “« L‘Ambigue,” of 
which there were burt three num- 
bers published. ‘The first number 
had nothing offensive in it; the se- 
cond, very little ; the third they 
complained of—and the paper was 
noticed, and instantly stopped by 
legal prosecution. But France was 
diss: itisfied with this legal course, 
and observed, that the author was 
subject to the alien law, and there- 
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be sent out of the kingdom im- 
mediately, to oblige the govern- 
ment of France. Did they know 
so little of the constitution of En- 
gland, and the course of the ad- 
ministration of its laws, as not to 
know that none of its ministers 
made use of the power they had, 
rey uponinformation given them 
for the purpose of putting the law 
in motion; and that, when a law 
was made for one purpose, it was 
never in England applied to an- 
other ? The remainder of the noble 
earl’s speech was decidedly in fa- 
vour of war. 

Lord Grenville, after descanting 
for some time on the justice and 
necessity of the war, procceded to 
observe, that it was stated in his ma- 


yesty’s declaration, that the French 


government had actually proposed 
to other governments the partition 
of the Turkish territories, and her 
share would, no doubt, compre- 
hend Egypt. Without taking Se- 
bastiani’s report at all into account, 
the circumstances alluded to im the 
declaration were quite swhcient to 
warrant the inference, that the first 
consul meditated a breach of the 
treaty of Amiens. Under all those 
circumstances, he was _pertectly 
convinced that peace or war was 
not a matter of choice; and he 
would suggest to the noble lord who 
proposed the amendment, that as 
temporising had already produced 
no other e‘Tect than to torture the 
people of this country by suspense, 
and embolden the pretensions of the 
first consul, it would hardly be ad- 
visable to make any other experi- 
ments in that way. In pursuance 
of that system, his majesty’s mi- 
nisters had given up the Cape of 
Good Hope, and Martinique; and 
if still more were to be given up, 
the country would soon be con- 
Vinced, notwithstanding, that pro- 








tection was not to be obtained 
such means, against any project 
that France might have in contem. 
plation against our Indian empire, 
or elsewhere. Being convinced 
that war alone was the remedy lef 
for the country, he would strongly 
exhort to every possible exertion, 

Lord Clifton (earl Darnley) re. 
marked that lord Hawkesbury, in 
his last dispatch to lord Whitworth, 
complained that “ until the very 
moment when his excellency was 
about to leave Paris, the French 
government avoided making any 
distinct proposition for the settle, 
ment of the differences between the 
two countries,’ &e. Could any 
thing prove more strongly, than 
this avowal of the secretary of state 
himself, that nothing had _ been 
— by procrastination and de. 
ay? and that the French govern. 
ment never believed, till the last 
moment, that ours &vas really in 
earnest? He concluded by voting 
for the address. 

After lord Gwydir had spoken 
a few words recommendatory of 
unanimity, the question was put, 
and there appeared, 

Contents 142—Non-contents 10. 

Adjourned. 

The debate in the commors on 
the subject of the negotiation was 
opened by lord Hawkesbury, and 
was continued to even greater 
length than in the lords. Our li. 
mits will not allow us to enter into 
any further detail ; nor, indeed, 1s 
it necessary for the proper unders 
standing of the grounds of the 
war. We content ourselves with 
the mention of one circumstance 
only, which was omitted in the dis- 
cussion in the upper house, but to 
which we have alluded in another 
place. This was stated by Mr. 
Pitt, and furnishes a strong add 
tional argument, if any such were 
WAAtiNg 
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eranting’s to prove the _deter- 
mined and unremitting hostility of 
France to this country. The cir- 
cumstance alluded to is the follow- 
ing :—Mr. Pitt observed, that the 
French government had made a 
formal proposition to send persons, 
in the capacity of commercial 
agents, who had never been found 
necessary, even When a commer- 
cial treaty subsisted, ata time when 
not only there was no such treaty, 
but when, as appeared trom the 
papers on the table, the commer. 
cial intercourse of his miajesty’s 
subjects with France was suifering 
every degree of violence and op- 
pression. This proposition had na- 
turally and wisely been refused. 
The French government then pro- 
ceeded clandestinely to send these 
agents in the train of their ambas- 
sador; and, not content with this 
breach of the law of nations, they 
atterwards addressed to them in- 
structions, under the official cha- 
racter in which they had received 
admittance: and the object of these 
instructions was, to direct them to 
take measures, in time of peace, 
for ascertaining the soundings of 
ports, and for obtaining military 
information of districts—acts for 
whichthey would havebeen hanged 
as spies in time of war. Under 
such circumstances, he could not 
but lament to find, that his ma- 
yesty’s ministers had _ contented 
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themselves with merely applying to 
the French government to with. 
draw those persons, and had not 
at once advised his majesty, by his 
own authority, to order them to 
depart the kingdom within twenty- 
four hours, reserving it to him. 
self afterwards to require from 
France the reparation due for so 
gross an insult. This pretension, 
he said, in respect of the commer- 
cial agents, manifested an avowed 
determination to introduce, in de 
fiance of our formal refusal, au- 
thorised emissaries into our arsenals 
and ports, in order to prepare, in 
time of peace, the most effectual 
means for our annoyance and de- 
struction in time of war. This 
was nothing less than to insist on 
our surrendering before-hand the 
right and the means of national de- 
fence; and if the former claim (of 
restraint upon the press) had struck 
at the liberty, this struck as directly 
at the actual safety of the country. 
It was time, he believed and hoped, 
that the commercial agents had at 
length been withdrawn, upon the 
representation of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, though it did not appear 
that any disavowal had_ been ob- 
tained of the principle on which 
they had been sent. On the que- 
stion being called for, there ap- 
peared 

For the address 398—Against it 
67. 
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Defence of the Kingdom.—Militia embodied.— Message from the King.— 
Debate on the Message in the Hause of Lords.—- Army of Reserve, —Bill 


for additional Military Force. 


i ie E first object with ministers, 


in the existing circumstances 


of the nation, was to prepare for 
the defece of the country; and a 
st 
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first measure that natarally sug- 
rested itself was the calling out ot 
the militia. for this purpose the 
secretary at war rose, on the 20th 
of May, to make a 
which he had given notice. The 
object of the bul he was now to 
move for was, he said, to complete 
the quota of the counties, and to 
facilitate the raising of the supple- 
mentary militia. He thought it his 
@uty not to disguise from the 
house, that there were considera- 
ble deficiencies in several counties; 
and in order to remedy these as 
much as possible, and to facilitate 


and improve the general defence of 


the country, were the principal ob- 
jects of this bill. he first previ- 
sion cf it was, that as soon as it 
Pass ed, the heutenants and dept utye 
lieutenants should be em| owered to 


rmake up all Vuicane CS, As the 
Jaw then stood, they could not fi!! 
o : To th hs and 
them up Unader three mont c 


all vacancies occas sioned by ie tT. 
tion were by this bill to he filled 
wp in one m The second 
provision was, that the macistrates 


, 
ney 
«\ _* 


should proceed to fill up vacancies. 
Formerly, the penalty was only 
1O/, annually; but by this bill 
¢he commandants were empowered 
to cortity to macistrates the 
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instend of annually > oO that the 
penalty, mstead of 108. would 
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was against men enrolline them- 
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scives frst in one re te nt, «il os 

wfterwards enrothng in other reci- 


thev termed 
ne the grand tour. When his 

sh ouid isSue Nis proclam. l- 
tion's r + the militiamen to appear 
at their regiments, they should be 
obliged to bet on a given day, 
or should be seven P aedi as desert- 
ers. "Phere were, he said, other 
Provistons, such as for Facilitating 
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the raising of the sur plemen ntary mi. 
litia; the penalties to be increased 
from 10/. to 20/3 and that dar ‘ 
the - abe nt hostilities w with Frane 
it. there should be occasion for hi 
majesty to call out the militia, he 
should not be obliged to summog 
parliament. Militia-men were jg 
future, also, to take the c: ths pre 
scribed to privates in the recular 
forces, as to their age, families, 
parishes, &c.; and seamen found 
to have entered into the militia 
should be tarued over to the navy, 
and be re-placed by substitutes ag 
the expense of ¢ the public. He then 
moved for leave to bring ina bill 
for more speedily comp! eting the 
militia, and for facilitating the 
raising of thesupplementary militia, 
Colonel Porter asked, whether 
any reculation was to be adopted 
respecting the mode of er sub- 
stitutes by sceicties, &c.? The se 
cretary at war obser\ red, that it 
was very difficult to adopt any le. 
gislat ive measure on that subject. 
there were, however, some other 
provisions in the bill, which he had 
omitted to state. It was mtended 
to empower the deputy-lieutenants 
to examine on oath persons offer. 
ing themselves as cubstitutes, as to 
their place of residence, the num- 
ber of their children, whether they 


had served in the army or navy, 
and other points. Leave was final- 
ly given to bring in the bill. 

A me sage Was re ‘ceived by the 


house on the 25th, stating that his 
majesty had judged it necessary f 
adoy pt, without the smallest del: iy; 
all possible means m his power, 
which might contribute to defeat the 
ac knowledged desipns of the ene- 
my, &e.; and that his majesty had 
thought ‘proper to cause the sup- 
plement: iry militia to be embodied, 
m order to be called out as oceasion 
micht require. The secretary # 

wat 
























ir moved the address ; which was 
ordered accordingly. 
The measure which we have just 
now mentioned not being deemed 
sufficient for the defence of the 
kingdom, a'message Was presented 
from his majesty, on tae 18th ‘of 
June, to the following effect 
That his majesty thought it pra. 
per to acquaint the house, that for 
the more effectual detence of the 
united kingdom against the avowed 
designs of the enemy, and for the 
purpose of providing such means 
as might be best calculated tor a Vi- 
gorous prosecution of the war, 
his majesty deemed it important, 
that a large additional force should 
be forthwith raised and assembled. 
Hismajesty recommended this sub- 
ject to the consideration of par- 
erat and relied with conf- 
dence on their zeal and public spi- 
rit, that they would adopt such 
measures 25 upon this occasion 
should appear to them to be 
most effectual; and for carrying the 
sume into execution with the least 
possible delay. On taking this 
message into consideration on the 
20th of June, lord Hobart rose, and 
said, he deemed it his duty, in con- 
sequence of the situaticn he held, 
to throw out a general outline of 
the intentions of government, With 
respect to the object of the address, 
and the pledge he meant it should 
contain. He was sure, all: their 
lordships must feel the indispensa- 
ble necessity of placing this coun- 
try in such a situation, as not only 
to render it secure from the attack 
of the enemy, but also to render 
such an attempt so little likely to 
succeed, as to deter the enemy 
from carrying those designs into 
execution, which it was evident 
they had in contemplation. With 
respect tothe plan itself, their lord- 
ships would understand that what 
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he had to propose was nothing 
more than an outline. 
His lordship observed, that a 
large and considerable force was 
necessary to be collected in: this 
country, for resisting the enemy 5 
and he had no dithculty in statingy 
that, on the part of the military, 
every cxertion had been made, and 
was making, to increase the toree 
of the regular. army by every poss 
sible means; but it was apparent 
that those exertions could not have 
the effect ef producing that’ force 
we wished to have stationed in the 
country. ‘‘T’o produce such a force 
by ordinary means, would be so 
difhcult, that it was incumbent on 
his majesty’s ministers to suggest 
extraordinary means; and he was 
sorry to say, that necessity | re. 
quired those means should be ‘ef a 
compulsory nitture. ‘He was sen- 
sible of the difficulty of obtaining 
so great a num ot men as was 
required, without mconveniente to 
the industry 0: the country. Upora 
that subject he had only to sayy 
that althourh the measure he 
should ‘propose; would, to a cer 
tain degree, have ile effect of 
pressing upon the industry ofthe 
country, yec owas trittinga come 
pared with the danger oi exposing 
the country to tie consequences 
which would resu!t from not hav- 
ig recourse to it.” In the last war 
there were raised for the militia 
114,386 men, including Scotland. 
‘The murmber c{ men now. raised 
for the established and supplemen- 
tary militia amounted to. 72,968 
men; to which it was proposed by 
the present plan to add 40,000 for 
Great Britain. This would make 
the whole force, tor this country, 
amount to 112,963. men, bemy 
1,423 less than during the last 
war. With respect to the measure 
itself, it was the intention of his 
majesty’s 
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majesty’s ministers, that the army 
to be raised should consist of 40,000 
men for Great Britain and the 
islands of the Channel (Guernsey 
and Jersey ), and 10,000 for Ireland : 
the service of the troops to be re- 
ciprocal, those raised in England to 
serve in Ireland, and those raised in 
Ireland to serve in England. Upon 
the subject of finding officers tor 
these corps, he would state what 
was in the contemplation of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. It was proposed 
that they should be persons who 
had held army rank, and had 
served either in the fencible corps 
or inthe East-India company’s ser- 
viec. By this, there would be at 
once adopted an effectual means 
of finding officers. From what he 
had said, their lordships would un- 
derstand, that it was mtended the 
men should be raised on the princt- 
ple of the militia, by ballot, and 
that they should be taken out of 
the counties and districts, with the 
addition of such volunteers as 
thought proper to offer their ser- 
vices, and be enrolled for Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the islands in 
the Channel. ‘The age of the per- 
sons to be ratsed, to be from IS to 
45. Their lordships would per- 
ceive, that there was nothing in any 
act of parliament under which men 
were tuised for the militia, to pre- 
vent their entering into the regular 
army. ‘They were at liberty to do 
so if they pleased. The measure 
would, therefore, operate as a 
mean of increasing the disposea- 
ble force of the country. It was 
unnecessary for him to state, with 
respect to a disposeable force, that 
alt ough the one proposed to be 
raised was not cf tiuit description, 
yet, When it should have been 
formed, which he trusted it spee- 
dily would be, it would be found 
available for all the purposes of in- 


ternal defence and protection. Hs 
did not state this as a plan with 
regard to which he was not con. 
vinced there were many objections, 
He had only to say, that, after ma- 
ture consideration, and after con- 
sultmg with those best able to give 
those opinions which might be re. 
lied on, he thought it « measure 
mostlikely to effect what their lord- 
ships had in view. It any of their 
lordships could suggest a plan more 
hkely to be attended with beneficial 
results, there would be every dis- 
position on the part of his majesty’s 
ministers to receive it, Having 
thus far opened the plan, he should 
move, that an humble address 
should be presented to his majesty, 
to return him thanks tor his most 
gracious message, and to assure 
him that that house was impelled, 
by every consideration, readily to 
concur with his majesty in such 
measures as were best calculated 
for the security of the kingdom, 

and the prosecution of the war. 
The duke of Clarence could not 
approve of the principle, even of 
the general outline of what the no- 
ble secretary of state had proposed; 
but he candidly owned, that the 
outline was less objectionable than 
what the public at large had reas 
son to expect. He should wish to 
ropose to raise 40,000 men for 
adead, and $8,000 men for Scot- 
land; if the population of that 
country would admit of more, he 
would have more raised: 18,000 
men were as much as Ireland could 
atlord. He wished to raise 40,000 
men throughout the united king- 
dom for general service, to ge 
north, south, east, and west, and 
to be officered by his majesty’s offt- 
cers only. He would have them 
raised under the promise that they 
should be discharged at the end of 
the ware He also proposed, that 
they 
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Prey should have his majesty’s 
hounty the same as the other sol- 
diers; that they should be occa- 
sionally reeplaced, and be liable to 
serve in America, the East or 
West Indies, or any part of Europe 
where their service might be neces- 
sary. The force now to be raised, 
it was true, amounted to 50,000 
men; but these, he contended, 
would not be so efhcient as 40,000 
to go all overthe world. His royal 
highness said, he was at no ume 
disposed to support motions for the 
production of papers; but he 
could wish to move for an ac- 
count, showing the amount of the 
existing naval force of France and 
Spain. He concluded by observing 
that while France was governed by 
an ambitious man, the plan of an 
invasion of this country might be 
attempted; it therefore became us 
to be fully prepared ; and thinking 
the measure proposed inadequate, 
he felt it his duty to oppose it. 

The earl of Carnarvon concurred 
with the illustrious duke (of Cla- 
rence) in objecting to the proposed 
measure, on the ground, that it 
was a system of defence merely ; 
nor was the objection lessened by 
the intended reservation to the men 
raised by the proposed ballot, that 
they might at their pleasure enlist 
trom the stipulated defensive, into 
the regular unlimited service. 

Earl Moira made a very ener- 
getic and patriotic speech on this 
eccasion, the chief object of which 
was to urge activity, promptitude, 
and decision. He supported the 
measure proposed by the noble se- 
sretury of state, because, though 
it might be objectionable in some 
points, it was preferable to further 
delay, There was not an hour— 
hot a moment to be lost. « While 
= lordships,” said he, “ are de- 

ating, the enemy is acting ; while 
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we are devising plans of defence, 
they are executing means of attack; 
while we are idly preluding in a 
war of words, they will come on 
us in a war of action; they will 
surprise us unprepared, and over- 
power us slumbering at our fire. 
sides.” 

“ Occupat incautum, patriasque obtrun- 

cat ad aras.” 


The duke of Richmond had 
some doubt of the practicability of 
the measure. Let noble lords re- 
collect, that the country had al- 
ready been called upon within a 
few months to ballot for two di- 
stinct numbers of militia. If they 
were now to be again called upon 
to raise 40,000 additional men by 
ballot, he teared they must be 
taken chiefly from the agriculture 
of the kingdom, and that could 
not but be attended with very pre- 
judicial consequences. He should 
have thought men might have been 
raised by levy and bounty, as was 
usual for the army, and applied to 
general service, as an illustrious 
duke had recommended. A force 
calculated for general service 
might equally be employed in de- 
Sensive Measures or offensive ope- 
rations, ts the nature and circum. 
stances ot the war might require, 
The duke recommended it to mimi- 
sters to employ a numberof cavalry 
in defence of the country. Our 
troops of horse were very fine ones, 
and the horses of this kingdom, 
of which we had great plenty, were 
some of the finest in Europe 3 
whereas, the men to be raised were 
all infantry. Now he thought ca- 
valry the most efficient force that 
could be opposed to the enemy m 
such a country as England, parti- 
cularly where no invading general 
could derive such fame as Dumou- 
ricr did from the tactics he di» 
played 
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playéd in the forests of Ardennes ; 
or Moreau, in the retreat which 
would urumertalue his nome. He 
would also suggest the propriety 
of augme: ning the herse artillery. 
It wasa force too obvi ously lise ful 
to. be ne giecied by government 
With re gard to raising 40,000 men 
by ballo. , his race reper ted it, that 
he doubted its practicability. The 
lastsupplementary:militiarcgiments 
were not yet comp! tea; his own 

"ment was deficient two hun- 
a men, and they wert extreme- 
ly dificult to be got: other regi- 
ments, to his knowledge, were 
equally incomplete. He endea- 
voured to get eighty men, and 
sixty of them paid the 10/. per 
man for their exemption; so that, 
im fact, you raised monty, and not 
men, when a further attempt was 
made to raise more men by ballot. 
In such a war as we were engaged 
m, men’s opinions and prejudices 
ought to be attended to. We 
ought to take the heart and good 
will of the country with us; but 
distressing the ayvriculture (for there 
the pressure would be most felt 
was not the best means of securing 
that important olject. He con- 
cluded by declaring that he should 
vote for the address. 

Lord Grenyilie, atter some ant+ 
madversionsonthe veneral conduct 
ef mimistets, observed, in respect 
ot the present measure, that al. 
though he thought recruiting the 
army would be preferable, he 
would not oppose it, for fear that 
the ministers would not propose 
any other measnre, i the pres 
were not received. His hk rdship 
then adverted to what had tallen 
im debate on the subject of con- 
scription, and sau, however une 
popular the option might be, he 


vas willing to be: own share 
m the Ranedaice, In avowing 
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that it was of the very esstuce @f 
all governments, and the very com. 
pact of all societies, that the £0- 

mgatio ¢ all UpOR 





vernment had a a 
the whole, or any part of its sub- 
jects, for common defence against 
a common eneniy, Mm return for 
the protection they enjoyed under 
that government. It was already 
the case with seamen, and Was 
equally justifiable tow irds any 
othe x cle ss of subjects, \ 1 pubs 
lic dan cd regu red its 

Lord Shefheld conchided the 
debate by sayimg, thatein — 
for the address, he wi: hed + 
be sup posed to agree that the plan 
of deience pre oposed was the best 
that could be selected; on the cone 
trary, it appeared to him made. 
quate as to the object, and inex. 
pedient as to the means; and, if 
the ballot were to take place with. 
out any exemptions, the most Op. 
pressive, provoking, and expensive, 
that could have been chosen. “He 
considered, that if the proposition 
passed into a law, uptvards of 
112,000 men, for whom there had 
been a ballot, would be called out 
within three months; and it the 
number should ever be complete, 
which he much doubted, that the 
wives and families of those 1 12,000 
men must all fall upon their pa- 
rishes. At Jength the quesiten 
was put, and the address agreed 
to. 

"The debate which took place Mm 
the commons on the same subject, 
orig mated chictly tromt he obi ctions 

f Mr. Windhain to the militia sy- 
sem. He recommended an u- 
crease of the regulars as a more 
effective force. The address, how- 
ever, was at length agreed to nem 
con. 

On the 27th of June, in the 
commons, the secretary at war 


’ ' , } 


moved tbe order of the day lor 
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taking ‘ato further conside ration 
the report of the bill to enable his 
majesty more effectually to r: aise 

id assemble an additional mili- 
tary force, ior the better defence 

nd security of the united king- 
dom, and for the more vigorous 
n of Previous, 
ing into 


an 


e] a \\ ’ 
prosecurit vl Ar. 


however, tv t ‘ 


use ot 
a? 


the further consideration of the 
bill, it was his wish that it might 


be reconi! tte d, in order to move, 
that it be an instruction to the com- 
pittee that they have power to di- 


‘ . | ° 1. > ‘ . 
vide the bill into two: the one, “as 


it reward “d England at rd Ir iwnu _-~ 
tii othe r. aS 1% rec ded Scotland. 


>) 


his divist 10n Ww uld be {ound V ery 
commodious On many accounts, 
and would occasion no delay. On 
the contrary, it would facilitate 

? . } . ’ ] . . i ‘ + | oo 
and acceierate tne execution of the 
meusurc. 

nm.) havin erdeidl % 

The house having resclved tt- 
self into a committce on the bill, 
the secretary at war m ine 


veda an 


; which 
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SLFUCLION LO the AVDOVE CheEcl 


Wis agreed fo, 

. , 

he secretary at war next re- 
quest oe aoa ie: Ee alll 
que ‘ dt e conimittee wi uld then 


permit hum to ¢o throucn the 


bill, 
MOTE ms Li aire 
amendments which it w: 

advisable to make in ‘ If 
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should hot entel ntoay ry fy Lint a 
explanation of all of them, it was 
because they were not, in his 
opinion, of so much | Mportance 2s 
tocall for such an explanation. He 
should begin with the clause which 
prescribed the quotas to be fur- 
nished by the diffeient counties. 

: 

fe quotas for Scotland be should 
Hot then enter imto, but reserve 


waat he had to .say on that point 


1 “A . we : 
waen t I il] was brought 
mM respecting Scotland, which he 
expected would be done the next 
dae = YXT} 
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fourths of the force to be raised. 
The quotas, however, for the En- 
glish counties would not be re- 
gulated exactly in the proportions 
of the militia bills of the last year, 
but should be regulated on the re- 
turns which had recently been 
made by the lord-liceutenants of 
each county, and which were now 
almost all before the privy council 3 
where they not as yet 
portion and re- 
easily be made out 
om the returns of last year. The 
f persons lable to be 
balloted for the different militias 
Was computed at 900,000. After 
drawing the ordinary and supple. 
mentary militias, there would yet 
remain liable to be drawn for the 
army of reserve, 750,000: out of 
this number, the quotes for each 
county would be regulated by the 
returns already alluded to, and 
corrected moreover by a reference 
to the popula tion act. As to Scote 
land, the quotas might likewise be 
reguiated on the s ‘me 
thelatest returnsof the male popula- 
tion. [twasth: ughntl tter bi some to 
refer to the prin ple ot the militia 
act of last year K) OOO 
men could be r “ time, it 
to him appeared rial upon 
which of the two 
were raised. 
The aawt mi ny 
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~ tO which he had 


to call the attention oj; ne come 
mittee was that which 1 inciuded the 
exemptions; but ani vious to enters 


my 
state 


» he had to 
“ation V Lic a h: id 
been made tn the bill, ba ill, in 
™ { OT) the 
took 
which }» rsons ‘SVvere lia- 
scrve, at iF iteen to 
years. Property, as well 
val pat es as also to be 
» on the same ground 5 
and 
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and persons above forty-five years, 
if possessed of a certain property, 
should likewise be made hable to a 
certain extent; and if they were 
struck on the ballot, they should 
be obliged to find a substitute. 
The age for those able and liable 
to serve personally would now be 
from sixteen to forty-five, and the 
size five feet two inches, as usually 
prescribed for the militia, though 
net, perhaps, very rigidly to be ob- 
served. -The criterion which he 
was disposed to fix for those who 
were liable to be balloted for above 
forty-five was, that they paid thirty 
pounds and upwards to assessed 
taxes. Such persons, where the 
ballot fell upon them, should be 
obliged to find a substitute. A 
clause was also provided to enable 
lieutenants of counties to amend 
the lists; which might easily be 
done by striking out those who had 
left a parish, and inserting in their 
stead those who had come into ft. 
He should next proceed to the 
exemption clauses; and these would 
be found nearly the same as those 
enacted by the supplementary mi- 
litia bill, te which, and t 
sent bill, he beeged leave to refer 
the committee for particulars. He 
should propose to take the 22d of 
June, the day on which the bill was 
brought ia, for the period beyond 
which the exempt 


) the pre- 


is Were not to 
, > | . 
extend. All articlcd clerks, there- 


fore, Who had not entered into their 
articles on or before that day, were 
not cvempted ; neither were volun- 
teer nor yeomanry corps; and to 
prevent frauds, which he was in- 
formed had often occurred among 


a coriain description of clergymen, 
. . | +} } } } 5 

} Person Who had not ¢ btuined - 
e€ence to preach a twouivemo! th be- 
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av.cth himself of the exemption pro- 
posed for Lie €ac iky. 
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Volunteer and yeomanry corps 
whose services had been accepted 
on or before the 22d instant, or to 
such corps of that description, who, 
ever after that period, should be 
willing to extend their services to 
their respective military districts, 
were also to be included in the ex. 
emptions; and likewise, if they of- 
fered to perform the garrison or 
police service of great towns—such 
as London, Edinburgh, Bristol, 
Glasgow, York, Birmingham, &e. 
The exemption might also be ex- 
tended to such individuals belong. 
ing to the volunteer corps, who, 
though their services were not ac- 
cepted on or before the 22 ms 
would be willing to appear at 
muster for a certain number of 
days. ‘Fhe number of days he 
should propose for that purpose 


mcf 
baby 


or 2 certain number of days equal 
to two days in the month. Another 
amendment he had to propose ree 
lated to substitutes. No substitute 
should be admitted who had more 
than three children; and for the 
mode of providing for their fami- 
lics, he would reter to the provie 
sions of the supplementary militia 
bill. 

Ife then proceeded to consider 
the clauses for imposing fines. Ac- 
cording to the muitia, every person 
was hable to a fine who did not 
find a substitute. For the ordinary 
nulitia the fine was 104.3 but it 
was increased to 13/. since the sup- 
plementary militia was introduéed. 
The same principle should now be 
followed ; but some 
should be made with 
persons of differert descriptions of 
property. He should propose, m 


dittei ence 
respect to 


the first place, that every person 
from sixteen to forty-five, if drawt 
nd not disposed to serve in per 

son, should pay a fine of 201, which 
sum 
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sum should go to the parish that is 
obliged to find its quota. Should 
the ‘parish be able to tind a substi- 
tute for a smaller sum, the surplus 
should go in aid of the poor’s rates 
of such parish ; and hence an inte- 
rest would arise to keep dowa the 
price of substitutes as low as pos- 
sible. ‘he lowest fine would, 
therefore, be 20/. ; but with respect 
to those who paid 10. and up- 
wards to the assessed taxes, they 
should pay 5/. more for every ten 
they paid to the assessed taxes, till 
the fine amounted to 100/. The 
surplus, after finding the substitute, 
in such cases, should be paid into 
the hands of the receiver-general, 
by him to be employed for the re- 
cruiting service of the army. 

Most of the other clauses were 
the same as in the supplementary 
militia bill, especially with respect 
to raising men as volunteers; and 
the speedy and effectual accom- 
plishment of the measure must 
chiefly depend on the strenuous ex- 
ertions of gentlemen in their re- 
spective districts. As to the price 
to be given to volunteers, he should 
propose that they should receive 
halt the price paid for a substitute, 
and, moreover, two guineas from 
the receiver-general. The next 
clause related to the power vested 
m his majesty for modelling this 
army, and appointing its officers. 
Out of the line, none were to be 
appointed to the rank of colonels 
or lieutenant-colonels, but such ef- 
fective officers of that description, 
who would be ready to go down 
and inspect the drilling of their 
respective corps. Of the half-pay 
oincers, many were always dis- 
posed to volunteer their services 
when any emergency called for 
them 5 and he wished a clause to 
be inserted in the bill, granting a 
Power to discharge, from time to 
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time, such as might be disposed 
to become volunteers in the line. 
His majesty was likewise to be em- 
powered to accept the offers of 
those to serve with the regulars 
who had been enrotled for a limit- 
ed service, as had been done during 
the late war, when many of the 
militia offered their services, on 
condition of not being sent out of 
Europe. The new-raised batta- 
lions were to be formed as much as 
possible from the same counties 3 
and where a county did not furnish 
enough to form a battalion, it 
should be collected and made up 
out of the neighbouring counties. 
They should correspond, in a great 
measure, with the regulars of each 
county. They should be accoutred 
and bear the same facings as the 
battalions of the regulars, and in- 
deed be considered as so many 
auxiliary battalions ready to be 
called out and assist in the same 
service. Their services to be con- 
fined to Great Britain and Ireland, 
unless they volunteered them for 
more distant scenes of action; but 
without their free option, no power 
on earth should remove them from 
where they were originally destined 
to act.—The right hon. gentleman 


» 
c 
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next adverted to the clause relative 
to the proportion of the men to be 
furnished by the Cinque Ports and 
the city of London. He had no 
objection that London should fur- 
nish its proportion of mien in the 
same way as had been done for- 
merly in raising its proportion of 
the militia. He trusted, however, 
that the public spirit of the city of 
London would not be wanting in 
giving every degree of facility to 
the expeditious supply of the men 
to be raised. The right hon. gen- 
tleman then concluded by moving 
the first clause respecting the 
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Mr. Pittremarked that the Cmque 
Ports, from the nature of their con- 
stitution, had always been left to 
raise their quota m their own way. 
He did not mean, however, to 
state this by way of exempting 
them from the operation of this 
bill; but he looked on this as a 
new kind of levy, and 
did not know, that under this or 
any other regulation they could 
form a true judgement of the 
numbers which ought to be the 
quota tor the Cmaue Ports; and 
he was by no means certain that 
four hundred w. 
be fair and equal. On the clause 
relative to the Cingue Ports, at the 
end of the bill, Mr. Pitt begred 
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leave to ovsers g sete . hy sat act O1 


the forty-second (1 ee arc, they 
were directed to raise then quota 
as they chose; but this was a new 
levy, and made an estunate of their 
quota on a new principle. The 
deputy-lteutemint were every Way 
competent, in the dttterent coun- 
tics, to the task of ru in the 1! 
litia, and of judging of the quotas 
to be provided tor > but there 
were no such persons in the Cingue 
Ports. "The Tavs : and lithe reit 
ofthcer ’ in the several t WHS, had 
always performed tis office, and 
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raised salGli (uaet mn 1 OWh WAY. 


He wished, t ctore, to apprise his 
richt honourable trend ‘and the 
Committee of these circumstances, 
in OTrUuecl ttl ! t 1) thy i! 
; 

ninds t ray ; ut Cle pre ent 
any del whie! misconeepliond 
on this point might isiOD 

The secretary at war then moved 
that the number of men to be ft 
1 hed hyy tive ey vt Le Ta: 2} 
should be eic!) trod nai } 
the Cingue P fore | ” 
Mr. Alderman ( ' ud. it w 
not, he was sure, t! sh of t 
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thy “Ir fair proj ortion : but as they 
had peculiar privileges upon this 
sub ject, he ho pe “d this ; I: LLUSe Wi uld 
be suspended until some further 
conside ration could be had. t Was 
accordingly agreed that the he 
should “4 suspended. . 
The clause reeulating the mode 
in which the lists were to be formed 
gave rise to a very long conversa. 
tion. ‘lhe secretary at war, in the 
course of this conversation, said 
that he first had intended to pro. 
pose the age to be between sixteen 
and forty-five, lable to personal 
service, or to find a sutstitute, and 
then from the ave of torty-five to 
fittv, lable tn like manner, pro- 
» pers 11) Wiab asscesed SO, 
a-veartor the assessed taxes; but 
now he collected! that the com. 
mittee wished the are should be 
from eighteen to forty- iv and 
then from the age ef forty-five to 
fifty, in case the assessed taxes of 
the person were what he had stated 
them to be; but it was indifferent 
to him as ‘to the ALCS ; I rel ween 
forty-five and fiity, provided the 
bill was carried with speed, and the 
number he had stated raised. He 
had thouecht that the age between 
forty-five and fitty might be taken 
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in upon the present occasion ; but 
there might be another measure 
by which they might be called 
upon for service, or for substitutes 
lS he had already stated. As to 
the list, he had a clause in his hand 
to regulate the mode of making new 
lis S> in CASES where th it wou | he 
necessary. rome. Pitt thought the 
preseut ists pi eferable with a view 
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nons were offered relative to li- 
censes. Allusions were Ma ide to 
former frauds; but it be ing at 
les agth agreed that the « lause, as it 
then st oa. was adequate to the 
prevention of their recurrence, it 
was agreed to. 

The next clause respected the 
exemption of the volunteers. A 
discussion ot some lengh ensued. 
Sir J. S Erskine citertained the 
highest ‘de aoi the zeal and loyalty 
of our volunteer corps, bat at the 
same time he thought that it would 
be requisite to guard against z 
practice which might m some madt- 
vidual instances be ado; pte ds that 
was, that men should not enter the 
volunteer service, and then lay 
dewn their arms as soon as the 
ballot was over. At present, he 
believed, there was no sufficient tie 
on them to continue their ee 
to any give n period 1.—Mr. Sturg 
suggest ed the pi ropriet) of inse a 
the 6th ot June, the day on which 
he believed the army estimates had 
been presented, for the time of vo- 
lunteers’ service having been ac- 
ce pted ; thi it no service tendered 
after that day should e xempt them. 
He was weli convinced that many 
h: id enters dy volunte Ce COPS, Mere. 
ly tor the | ie nag of ben is CsC} mpt- 
ed from other SETVICe, in conse- 
quence of something that had fallen 
from the right h ourable secre. 
tary of state in the course of that 
day’s debate. After a tew more 
observations, the question was put, 
and carried without a division. 

Colonel Craufurd proposed that 
persons enrolled for the army of 
reserve should also be made liable 
to serve in the recunents of the line, 
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any Waere within the uniied kine- 
vom. He did this to avoid the 
t. oh — ) ‘ 2 « 
froume and delay of waiting for 
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at any moment, to mect the ex. 
traordinary designs of the enemy. 
‘Lhe secretary at war said, that 
it was intended to vest a power in 
his majesty to transmit any of the 
persons enrolled by virtue of this 
bill, from the army of reserve to 
any of the regiments serving within 
the united kinedom ; and that the 
blanks should be filled up accord. 
ingly when they came to the 
clause. They might either be 
formed into regims ‘nts within them- 
selves, er they might be ordered 
by his majesty to fill up aaa 
of the line, serving within the 
united kingdom, Guernsey, or Jer- 
sey; or they might give their own 
voluntary service to regiments serve 
ing i any quarter of the world. 
On the clause settling the period 
of service, Mr. Pitt observed that 
the militia, he understood, were to 
serve tor five years, or during the 
war, and he wished that the terms 
of the service should be the same. 
He thought that it might be at- 
tended with great inconvenience, 
it a greater part of the army were 
to be disbanded during the war. 
One month, too, after the ratitica- 
tion of peace was too short a pe- 
riod to allow the government time 
to adopt measures for replacing 
the army. He hoped that, by a 
virorous and successful war, we 
should, at last, arrive at a peace 
more permanent than the last; but 
stl he thought that oy peace 
would necessarily demand a great. 
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er degree of pres “ution, oo of mi- 
litary force, than had been found 
requisite at any former period. It 
would be in peace that ou military 
system would be adopted, and then 
there we uld be time to settle it 
] 4 ; : ] 

upon such a footing as to enable 
us, In case of any emergency, to 
fl forth = foree anniieeiie 

Cala A0OT Li) al POrce app 1¢ wb1ie to 
any occasion. ‘That system oughé 
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to be formed on the principle of 
securing a body of supplementary 
recruits in the speediest manner, 
whenever they should be wanted. 
In order, however, that this might 
be done, government should not 
be suddenly left without an army ; 
and therefore he thought that the 
period of service shauld be five 
years or during the war, and six 
months after the ratification of 
peace.—Accordingly, after some 
conversation, this was the pericd 
ot service fixed fe r substitutes. 

her amendments were 


© oes } , _ 
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made. ‘he secretary at war pro- 
pos d, that every person who 
should not serve or provide a sub- 
stitute, should pay a fine of 201. ; 


but, if subject to the payment of 
1O/. to the assessed taxes, should be 
liable to a further fine of 5/. addi- 
tional, for every additional 10/. ot 
assessed taxes, which such person 
might pay, and so on, up to 1001., 
which should be the highest pe- 
nalty. ‘Lhe scale of penalties was 
opposed, on the ground that it 
would tend to raise the bounties so 
high, as to render it extremely dif- 
ficult to procure substitutes, and 
also throw material obstacles in 
the way of rectuiting for the regu- 
Jar army. ‘lhe whole of the clause 
was therefore left out, excepting 
that part which fixes the j enalty at 
90/., which stands as the fine for all 
pers ms deci ir to serve or to 
procure a substitute. Clauses were 
adopted, that the payment ot a fine 
should exempt the person paying, 
from the b Wer only tor one year : 
also, that, if any person should ac- 
cept any part of the 
bounty, for becoming a substitute, 
nd should 


earnest, or 


notwithstanding, re- 
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shouid be 
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ceputy-lenute- 


fuse to come forward, it 


competent to two 


nants, Or Magistrates, to issue war- 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ a hy re . } 
rants, to have such person brought 
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before them; and, if he should 
still decline to serve, and was un. 
able to return the money so ad. 
vanced, he might be committed to 
the common jail, without bail or 
mainprize.—— Upon the _ several 
amendments, 2 great deal of desul. 
tory conversation took place. The 
house having resumed, the report 
was received and agreed to. The 
bill was read a third time on the 
Ist of July, and on the 5th the 
same bill passed the lords. 

On the third reading of the 
Scotch army of reserve biil, Mr, 
Charles Grant wished to know upon 
what scale the secretary had cal- 
culated the proportions for the 
counties of Scotland.—The secre. 
tary at war replied, that at first 
the proportion was calculated at 
thirty-four for one hundred of the 
population of the country ; but, 
atter consulting with very able 
men who had assisted in forming 
the tables of population, the old 
calculations were found to be very 
imperfect ; and the conclusion was, 
that eighty-four to two thousand 
should be the average. But on 
account of the incorrect returns 
in some counties, there should be 
added to the average of eighty. 
four, a number not exceeding six- 
teen ; and in other counties a num- 
ber should be taken off the average 
not exceeding sixteen. After a 
few words more the bill was passed. 

On Friday, the 1 Sth of July, the 
secretary at war rose and observed, 
that, as the measure for raising the 
army of reserve was now disposed 

f, it was his duty to give notice, 
that he should, on ‘Tuesday next, 
move for leave to bring in a bill to 
render more effectual the act of 
the present session, for the better 
defence of the realm, and for rec 
tifying certain measures therem 
proposed relative to commissioners. 
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he motion was not brought for- 
ward till the 18th of the same 
month, when the secretary a war 
prefaced it, by saying, that the bill 
already passed contained provi- 
sions for enabling his majesty to 
take such preliminary measures tor 
ascertaining the strength and re- 
sources of the different parts of the 
kingdom as Were necessary, with a 
view to further measures of inter- 
nal defence. It likewise provided 
2 compendious mode of acquiring 
possession of such property, on the 
part of the public, as might be ne- 
cessary ; and there were provistons 
for a summary mode of indem- 
nifying those persons who might 
suffer either by the preparations or 
by actual invasion. But, upon 
mature consideration of that bill, 
which was similar to the bill passed 
last war, in the year 1798, it did 
not appear to him to go quite tar 
enough. It was particularly de- 
fective in one point; namely, in 
enabling his majesty to avail him- 
selt of his ancient and undoubted 
prerogative, in commanding the 
assistance of all his subjects fit to 
bear arms, for the purpose of re- 
pelling the invasion of a foreign 
enemy. ‘The bill went no further 
than compelling the different coun- 
ties to furnish their quotas, and 
taking other measures with respect 
to the safety of public property. 
He here went into some detail, to 
prove what he had stated with re- 
spect to this ancient prerogative of 
he crown, and backed his areu- 
ments with the authority of judge 
Blackstone. He then proceeded: 
that this being the ancient law of 
the realm, it mieht be asked, why 
Was it necessary to call the atten- 
tion of parliament at this time to 
any parliamentary measure? It 
was, because the process by which 
the prerogative of the crown, and 
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the duty of the subject, could be 
enforced, was so tedious as to 
render it, in a great measure, use- 
less. ‘The party refusing to obey 
the king’s summons might be fined 
and imprisoned ; but it could anly 
be by the due course of law; a de 
lay which would render the pro- 
cess nugatory. It did, therefore, 
upon the principle and reason of 
the thing, with reference to the an- 
cient exercise of the prerogative, so 
vested in the crown, seem to be ne- 
cessary to adopt some simple, de- 
cisive, and effectual measure. Af- 
ter urging the necessity of this 
measure, from the particular cir- 
cumstances of the couniry, he 
continued: under those circum. 
stances, it appeared to him, that 
the whole power of the counry 
ought to be put in a state to be 
made use of in case‘of necessity ; 
and that, after calculating on our 
own powerful armies, we should 
have a second or a third line, or 
legion upon legion, and army upon 
army, in orderto fill up the reeru- 
lars, and bodies of troops in the 
field; and that we should calcu- 
late, in the first instance, those 
losses in battle to which we niust 
necessarily look. In case of an 
actual invasion of this country, the 
operations in the feld would, of 
course, be extremely active, and 
the conflict severe. We, therefore, 
ought not to look to the slow mode 
of recruiting by ballot; but we 
ought to resort to the ancient jiw, 
and to those powers of the prero- 
gative, by which the king could 
command all his subjects t) bear 
arms. 

Having stated thus much, he 
would then proceed to state the 
outlines of his plan. ‘The plan di- 
vided itself into two heads; ce 
first related to the enrolment, and 
assembling the men when enrolled 
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A°) and the second, to the exercising peace-officers, » they would appear 
/ a ae and drilling them. What he pro- in the ro Ml so distinguished. Wheg t 
oj . posed was, to make use, as much he came to speak ot the Assem. 0 
, ° . ~ “ar 1 - 7 et } ] a ’ a ‘ ‘ 
he tee as possible, of the machinery of bling, he should propose to ex ompt d 
. dad the militia, and to avail himseit of sack persons as long as they con. x 
the powers intrusted to the lord- tinued tn those situations, The t 
eaee ints and deputy-licutenants. pee t, he was desirous, should ( 
Recourse could 1 not be i 1d Lo any proceed much m he wa) oO] mak. 5 
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a dak thing better. He should recom- mg up the militia. Every man . 


mend, that the lieutenancy inevery would have an opportunity of ap. , 
county should meet, as soon as pos-  pealing, in case he was unprop erly 
sible, for the purpose of directing described, or was deyond the Age, ! 
an enrolment of all men, inevery or belonged to any other clasg ’ 
parish, between = ages of seven- He trusted as little time as possible 


teen and fifty-five. He should di- would be lest in taking the neces 
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7 : vide the men comprehended in the sary steps; and yet that they ; 
4 enrolment into tour classes, In a wou ud 1 ne so expeditious as to 
eee way somewhat similar to that effect injustic ile meant to pro- | 
j ry 4 which took place in the militia. pose, that, when the deputy-liew. 
Ta ¢ The first would . cont un al the tenants ordered the lists 1 oe ( 
Li | young and unmarried men be- made out, they should appo ata 
: tween seventeen and thirt ° ‘The city fi ae wee elvine thi m, hich ' 

| second, all men beiween thirty should also be the day of Re 
" and fitty who were in the same He proposed that the hits should | 

: predicament. "Lh rd}s ‘ all y’ } be corrected m spring and dlie 


between seventeen and thirty who tumn; that they should be kept in 


were married and had no more as correct a state as possible ; and 
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i than two children underten yearsot that the abstract of the county roll 
Ray f age. Andthefourth class shouldin- should be transmitted to the prin- 
1: 5 ; cludeailtherest. [le Should alse pro- cipal SeCTe Cary of Stale, divided into 
| : | pose, that the enrolment should de- the ditferent classes, so that it 
res j scribe the persons in the tollowine should describe the number ot 
; manner, ing hy those who men, and those who were entitled 
: were servin mM the army of reserve, tO ¢€ mptions. biaving sO pro- 
ji + or inthe militia, or in any of the vided tor the enrolment, he next 
: King’s forces, or many of the vo- proposed, that his miaje ty hiould 
ue . Iunteer corps approved of by his have it in his power, in case of ae 
if! majesty ; and aiso those who were tual invasion, or the approach ot 
: serving by substitute inthe militia; an enemy’s foree vards our 
; é and tor thus reason, bec sLUSe, whi] coast, to ca! “? 1 the In utenancy 
| by person had a substitute actually to a enitile or pono - all those 
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> service slic Ui UC Til 
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the pt TiWu Aea the mVasion 5 atl 
that, as sOOn as the enemy Was 
©) terminated, or driven mito the 


at libertv un- 
rr os 
Lihat, 


were to be 
return home. 


sta, Ue 
1 ediatel to k . 
upon assembling, every Man s.r uld 
titled ta two guineas, to ithe 
with necessaries; and 
- services Were over, and 
liberty to return 
and above the 
usual sum allowed in the militia, 
they should be paid the sum of one 
guinea. He should also propose, 
that, when these men were so 

sembled, they should take an oath 


they were at 


home, that, over 


clsS- 


of fidelity during their service, 
j 

which should extend not only to 

repeall ng foreign invasion, but to 


quelling any rebellion or insurrec- 
tion that might exist during the 


time. He | ad stated in general 
the outline of the pla h for enroumg 


and assembling the people; he 


would now procced to that part of 


it which related to the exercising 


and training. He should say, in 
the first place, that the constitution 
ot this realm not only provided 
jor en ablu iw hi us ™: aaj sty to call on 
his subjects to repel an enemy, 
but the whi lesome mstitutions of 
our ancestors provided that every 
man saould be exercised in the use 


ofarms. We might talk of popu- 
MUON 3 i it if Men were unaccus- 
tomed to the use of arms, and did 
not know how to handle a firelock 

their defence, the population 
\ akened ih 


proportion to 
r ignorance. Our = ancestors 
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en of Henry VIL, all 
and labourers are obliged 
ictise the and town. 
were ordered to provide butt 

tor shooting at, and were fined if 
they did not. By the 33d of Hen- 


? — 
DOW, 


ry Viil. ¢. 9. every man under 
siaty, not labouring under some 


hodily impediment, was directed 
to exercise the art of shooting with 
a bow: and fathe covernors, and 
a yO*-W > ana tat 1eTS, Rove Mhors, An 
Niasiers were orders d to hay Cc those 
them instructed in the. use 
oi arms. He should hi ghly ap- 
some 


under 
prove of measures being 
audepted by the ho use, for obliging 
wll our youth in public schools to 
be instructed in the use of arms; 
and that the military art should 
be part of the public education; 
for we lived in times when, unless 
a man knew the use of arms, and 
had the valour to employ them, 
neither his life, his property, his 
honoi ir, or his family, could be 
safe a month. By the statute he 
had mentioned, masters were to 
bring boys up to arms, to provide 
them, tui they were seventeen, with 
a bow aml two shafts; and after 
that age they were to provide 
ithemse lve s» Butts were to be kept 


in repair, under the penalty of 
} 1; D of sees . : 
thirty shilling de Referring to this 


system, he should pi ‘opose that his 
majesty should be enabled to di- 


rect the lord-leutenants to make 
preparations fot exercising the 
young men of the first class oncea 
Wey k mn thie dite ‘cent parishes Se lor 
this object, the hing might order 
sufficient arms to be provided for 


such young men. These arms 
lodved in the churches or 
convenient places, and should 
be kept in order at the expense of 
the i lies, and parish officers and 
constables appointed for the cus- 
tody oi them. There were other 
provisiods ig the all he intended to 
submit, 
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submit, directing the lord-lieute- 
nants and deputy-lteutenants to ap- 
point officers to command the men, 
dividing them, as mach as possible, 
nto companies of parishes; and 
where the parishes were too small, 
adding one or more. He should 
recommend, that over every 120 
men the lord-licutenant should 
appoint officers. That every per- 
son in the first class should attend 
once a weck, for the purpose of be- 
ine exercised; provided the place 
of exercising did not exceed three 
miles, This was surely no very 
grievous burden. He should pro- 
pose, that persons omitting to at- 
tend should pay a small fine, pro- 
portioned to their circumstances in 
lite. Those who were assessed to 
the parish rates should be fined 
five shillings; and young men, 
who were in the inferior branches 
of life, one shilling. In case of re- 
yeated omissions, the penalty would 
be increased in the manner deseri- 
bed in the bill. ‘There were provi. 
sions enabling the deputy-leute- 
nants and commanding officers to 
agree with out-pensioners to train 
the men. He was persuaded, that, 
if the house should think proper to 
adopt a measure of this kind, no- 
thing could be more easy than to 
find persons in every parish to in- 
struct men m the use of arms; a 
least to prime and load, and turn 
to the right and left. This was 
easily taught; and, ence learned, 
Was never fore tten. Others 
wouk , 
men, having received such instruc. 
tion, wou di} 
nbled, if they were armed 
and mixed with regular troops. It 


4 : , 
did not require much time to make 


, ’ . = , 
1 AnOW best, how far uch 
}, 

ii 
e serviceable aiter they 


were Assel 


a sotrdier ti r effectual Sel CC, 
though, perhaps, for parade and 
mancenuvring it did. He believed 


there would be very little maneu- 
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vring in this country if the French 
were landed in it. If an English 
man knew but how to use his fire 
lock, he wauld soon become a re. 
spectable soldier. 

He should propose, that, when 
any of these men were called out, 
if any young man were desirous 
of serving in the cavalry, he should 
be at liberty to do so, upon his ap. 
pearing equipped as a dragoon, 
He should also propose, that, if 
there were volunteers in a parish 
to half the amount of its popula. 
tion, the remainder, though not ex. 
empted from enrolment, should 
not be required to serve personally, 
In such an emergency, no man de. 
served the name of an Englishman 
who did not march out to meet 
the enemy—he ought to be set up 
as a mark of infamy. He there. 
fore proposed, that no corps, $0 Vo- 
lunteering, should retuse to march 
under their own officers to any part 
of Great Britain where their services 
might be required. He should 
propose to extend this plan to the 
whole of Great Britain. He be- 
lieved the ancient prerogatives ef 
the kings of Scotland were the 
same as our own upon this subject; 
but, be it as it might, he was sure 
that no gentleman would object toa 
proposition so limited as the present 
one was. It was limited to enrol- 
ment in the parishes, while the 
enemy were out of the country; 
and, if they came, every man 
would feel himself called upon to 
march. With respect to Ireland, 
it was not his intention to extend 
the present re*asure to that coun- 
try. The parochial divisions of 
Ireland were not carried to the 
perfection they were in England, 
though he hoped they soon might; 
and that every effort would be 
made to attain that object. At 
present, however, lreland was not 
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‘n a situation to make an applica- 
tion of this bill practicable. Be- 
sides, the powers given for raising 
volunteers had been carried to such 
an extent, by the zeal and courage 
so natural to the people of that 
country, that the measure with re- 
spect to Ireland was not necessary. 
With regard to puttmg arms 
into the people’s hands, and allow- 
ing parishes to have the custody of 
thosearms, headmitted tt wasavery 
bold measure ; but he begged the 
house to consider what was the 
state of Europe, and of this coun- 
try. Some years ago, a measure 
of this kind could not have been 
resorted to; but he believed the 
bill was so framed as to obviate 
every difficulty; for, in the first 
place, the lord-lieutenants, and the 
magistracy, would have the ap- 
pointment and control of those to 
whom the custody of the arms 
would be committed. ‘The ofhice 
cf lord-lieutenant was every day 
becoming more important. ‘They 
were the representatives of his ma- 
jesty in the several counties, and 
might occasionally be intrusted 
with important military command. 
They ought to consider their of- 
fices not only in a civil but a mi- 
itary point of view. With regard, 
therefore, to the danger, he was of 
hat, in such times as 
these, it was better to run the dan- 
ger of the people makin a bad use 
of their arms, than that they should 
not be able to use them—than that 
they should be so reduced as to 
be « bliged to submit to a foreign 
enemy, 


Onno ? 
pit My, A 


There was one point to which it 
Was necessary he should advert, and 
that was, the quantity of arms in 
the Possession of private persons in 
Uits country 4 fi iT, though the arse- 
nais of this country were never bet- 
er supplied, yet the public arms 
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might not be sufficient. We ought, 
therefore, to do in a good cause 
what the French had done in a bad 
one. He apprehended, that, under 
the late defence act, the king might 
require such arms to be delivered 
up. He was empowered to call 
for every thing that might be ne. 
cessary. He might call for horses, 
waegons, and a variety of other 
things, and consequently he might 
cull for arms. However, if there 
were any donbt, a bill could be 
brought in. ‘Lhe secretary at war 
concluded—earnestly hoping, that, 
if this measure were proper to be 
adopted, it would be encouraged 
by the house; and firmly beli¢ving 
it would tend to give us the com- 
mand of a foree more than equal 
to any the enemy could bring 
against it, and afford the means of 
filling up our regiments in case of 
necessity, he should move for leave 
to bring in a “ bill to amend the 
act, passed that session, for the de- 
fence of the country, and to en- 
able his majesty more effectually 
and speedily to use his ancient and 
undoubted prerogative in requiring 
the military service of his liege 
subjects in case of invasion.” 

In the committee on this bill, 


Jnly 21st, a variety of clauses were 


1 ‘ 
introduced. Among others, was a 
clause for exempting the judges 


of England and Scotland from the 
‘The secre- 
‘da clause to 
the persons come 


class who 


operation of the act. 
tary at War propos 
the eflect, “ that 
prised in the en- 
gaged to serve as volunteer 5) sik vuld 
be bound to march in case of inva- 
sion; and, that all persons coms 
prised in the other classes should 
remain and continue to exercise mn 
tlre till further orders.’’ 
This clause was agreed to.—The 
next clause was, that, if his ma- 
jesty ordered out any part of the 
subsequent 
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subsequent classes, it sii 
[ey aaa, eee 

eh< sen OF DALUOLm— Lie ACK 
was for training the men tor twen- 
at furthest, and not less 


Ti day th 


5 of ie d ty 5 
than fourict 
December next. ‘he next related 
to the number of men his majesty 
hould draw out, in the first in- 


alarm « { invasion, 


i\oreed LtOo— a ‘he nexi required, 


4 


<r” arn the 
: asl $e Ses. 


‘ 


that the muster-roll should make 
a report of the present and the 


absentees at the parochial dnills 
Agreed to.—The secretary at war 
then brought up a clause, ¢ eNACtN, 
that persons earning U heir liveli- 
hood by their daily Tabc ur should 
be paid one shiiling for every day’s 
attendance ; and that the sum 
should be disbursed by the ov 

seers of the poor, who should be 
reimbursed every month by the 
receiver-general, under the order 
of two justices of the peace. This 
clause also, afier some opposition, 
Was agree ed to.—The sec retary ai 
war then proposed a clause, em- 
powering sheriffs of counties to 
summon juries, to ascertain the va- 
luc of property approp riated to the 
pu tic service, m cases where the 
owners should be dissatisied with 
compens: allowed by the lord- 


liewtenants.—The 


ition 
last clause pri 
posed by the secretary at war, was 
the schedule containing the form 
of the muster-ralh—Mr. ‘I’; 


) rwhit 
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(che prince of Wales’s secretar r) 
broucht up a clau: a, g1Vi ing the 
same powers to 

and deputy-warden 


the lord-wa 
ot the Stan. 
naries, as to lord-licutenants and 
deputy -lieutenants: and also ap. 
other clause, endowing them with 
the same military command in the 
stannaries, as lord and deputy lieu. 
telants in the counties. 

On the third 3 re ading of the hil, 
which took place on the fi llowing 
day, the following clauses were 
brought up s—a clause allowing 
persor ns who had more than one 
pl lace of residence, to be enrolled in 
whic! 1 place they should preter: 
a clause provic ling th at, gs case 
persons enrolled should, during 
the hours of training, misc 
themselves, they shou'd be im, 
prisoned a wok. or fined five shil, 
lings; and a clause reserving the 
nights of the ciy of London— 
AA clause was proy posed for : ulowing 

hose whose relipious scruples made 
se averse from e i ona 
Sunday, to splicit any other day, 
but restraining them from receiv. 
ing pay. The 
up, Was for 
warden of the 


duct 


last clause brought 
granting to the lord. 
Cinque Ports the 
same power as lord. lie ‘utenants of 
.— Lhe questio nh, being at 


‘ 
length put, was agreed to, nem. 
Cisibe 


yr 
Count Cc: 
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timself reluctantly obliged to call 
upon the country tor new supplics. 
"On the Gih of June the house of 
eommons resolved its elf into a 
committee 0 f supply ; and the se- 
retary at war said, that, in rising 


to submit | ‘to the 


' 
“— tt a) 


the committee the army estimates 
on the new establishment, he wish- 


ed to that ti 

of two one of } em related 

to those est nol 

presen ited to the house at the com- 
a fe 


Phey 


observe ev consisted 


mairts : 
part 


° ? 
tim Try 


ates that were 


mencement ot the SESSIOTL 


were the usual estimates for super- 
numerary officers, pensioners at 
the roval hospti ils of Chel: 4 and 
Kilmainham, the royal mitary 
college, and the military asylum. 
These ¢ stimates could not be pre- 


whole 
’ ‘ ! 7 2 
could no. ve ascere- 
‘ven garrison bate 
ie : 

comprete. t j1e 
timates 
auermentation 


, 
. » € 
“UAT LA 


sented betore, because the 


ot the ( spens se 
tal ined unti! the ‘ 
res : 
tauons were 
cond head of e 


St- 
veal cn tial 
rezmacea 


had 


rces, 


to some that 
been ordered in the re 
to the militia and supplementary 
militia, and some further ex- 
penses whic * had taken place in 
the barrack d "Those 
estimates which the su- 
pernumerary nsioners 
at Chelsea 


were much the 


partment. 
4 

to 
officers, ) @) + 
Kilmainham, &c. 
same 


9 ' 
reiated 


and 


as before. 


The expense of the royal milit: ry 
voleve Was greater th ins that of 
last year—it amounted to 81101. 
This increase was owing to a se- 


cond company of cadets 
formed, institut being 
found to answer so well all the 
purposes for which it was 


tt had been thought 


hata 
rau ° > 
A i115 ion 
formed, 
expedient ty 
dd ™ | aol 
“ue @ SCCONC COMPDANV OL Cy 
‘ A 4 


l 
‘ > * ° - 
vody who considered fairly 


* Ail 

tie . — ‘ 2 . Wes 
nature of thts institution, 
would hea ure cane ~~ a 
tot He was sure, agree with 
oe) tat it was an expense well 


‘ ‘ } . 
4eu Out Nthe wn . 4 > —— = 
#4 Vie. O bade Dare oi the public. 
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consideration of 
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to the royal 
rvice 
for 2 sum of 


He then procesded 
mulitary asylum. J 
he should move 

$1,000/.; of this sum 21,0001. was 
to be applied to complete the 
buildine. He was sorry to say 
that the which wer 


‘or this se 


© os OU le oe . 
OuUMaIN 's 


re 
completed cost more than had 
been originally estimated, thouch 


every attempt had been made to 
mike the estimates as ac 
possible. This increas? of expense 
ond the estimate, arose par 
ym this circumstance, wle. that 
soon after the estimate was forme 
the dispute with the nerther 
ers to >k 
great in 
cles used in the 
however, would, he 


te we 
; " 


1nNOWe 
. |= ] 

pl: iC » wach caused A 

cr east om in ms ny ot rhe ortie 

ling. ‘This, 

be the 


~*~ 
Mee 36 


»h ped, 


whole exnense of the building: and 
he should only ask OOO 4 

fitting up the rooms, &c. He 
next came to the second head of 


s | 
. ited 
PeAt VA 


F . 
Whetch 2 


ugmentation of 


estimates, viz. those 
to thea the forces. 
‘The augmentation which had been 
oedeied Was not to a very 
derable extent: for the committee 
would llece, that, when the 
army was voted in December list, 
it Was upon an unusually high es- 
tablishment—the highest that ever 
Was proposed in time ot peace, 
It was thought completing 
the army by.a small augmenta- 
tion would be suffic as the 

voied 
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reco 
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army was 130,000 men. 
The au ment ion that would 
take place, would be principally 
in the cavairy. The eommittee 
would recollect, that ty by the 
pian be proposed in December 
last, ten men per troop of the ca- 
valry were to remam dismounte 
e d; those men were now to be 
j ’ 


mounted, and their place to be 
supplied with recruits ; this would 
make 79 men per troop. ‘There 
to be an augmentation 
in 
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in the foot-gu ards. The next auc. 
mentation arose from a regulation 
which had been adopted of abi ish 
ing the custom of ficld-ofhicers have 
ing companies ; In consequence of 
which, there would be three addl- 
tional captains in each regiment. 
$e ese? not now enter mto 
any arvuments Upon the Pp opi iety 
of his regulation ; he would only 
say that it was one which met 
with the approbation of the most 
experienced officers of the areny. 
By this plan the situation ot 
tain- heutenant would be ~boliche d, 
and he 
the three companies. Another 
of the companies was to be 
to 2 captain on hal fepay 5 
senor heutenant was to 
third company on 
raising thirty men, and the sentor 
ensign to succeed him on ratsing 
ten men. The expense of this 
measure would be about 35,000/., 
vis. 26,0001. for Britain, 
and 9,000/. tor ‘Lhe 


Cale 


oiven 
and the 
hav ce the 


Csreat 
Ireland. 


greatest part of the expense of 


these 
militias mm amounted to a sum 
of 1,267,0008 tor Great Britain, 
and 480,497. for lreland. Con- 
tingrencies 13,0 t5i.3 for clothing 
145,800. The militia of Gre 
Britain would amonat to 


estimates arose trom the 


supplementary militia 24,000; 
making (exclusive of olheers, non- 
commusstoned offcers, &c.) th 

number of rank and file above 


73,000 men, The militia ot Ire. 
land amounted to 18,000 me 

making rether above 90,000 
men, And he was happy to say 
that a very short time indeed 
would clapse bef re they I] 


, 
' 
ALOE 


Vv Were ail 
emibx } di ied and fit tor ser ice a 

additional e cpenise ior the supple- 
mentary muita would amount 
416,000/ : the al lditio: ul oe pense 


et tbe barrack department to 


would of course have one of 


condition of 


H AND 


15,0007, making the total expenge 
tor Great Brit: iin 2,540,000), ; and 
for Ireland, 570,0001. :_ being alto. 
gether $,110,000/. Havin: y thus 
stated the general items, het would 
not trespass at present any longer 
upon the comm: ttee, but would be 
perfectly ready to give any gentle. 
man every information in his pow. 
er. He the ‘n moved the first TeS0- 
lution. 

Mr. Windham preferred a regu. 
lar army to a militia.—Mr. Pitr 
asked, Whether the force which it 
Was now pri yposed to vote, included 
the whole of the rerular force that 
was to be proposed, or whether 
t! ley were to expect, in the Present 
session, any more substantial aug 
mentation to that which certainly 
was an unusually large peace estas 
blishment ? 

The secretary at war replied, 
that he had the satisfaction of say- 
ing that the attention of ministers 
had been directed to the prepara 
tion of a plan which appeare d to 
them cesential for securing, not 
only the defence of the 
country, but also to enable us to 
put forth our arms im a manner 
that might be effectual for other 
Objects. 

Mr. Pitt said he was in a great 
degree satisfied by what he had 
rust heard from his right honours 


able friend. .He wa 


domestic 


hap py to oO Ulle 


derstand trom him | that ministers 
did not think that the present me 
“ng ; Sabie sap tee 
hiia was all the additonal torce 


which the public service at this in- 
teresting moment required ; and tf 
did not enter upon the subject 

t pre oom, it Was « - because they 
hal measures of augmentation in 
view which were not mature ; that 


they had not laid before the com- 
the means of knowing the 
pian then for that rea: 
Liicy were Satisfied a con iderable 
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augmentation must take place. 
Beng of that opinion himself, he 
should hardly have occasion to 
make more than one remark; 
which was, that in his view of the 
subject, on the principle which mi- 
nisters had adopic d—-that of more 
vigorous measures than had been 
hitherto ever tried to obtain that 
force which was of the best sort— 
that of supplemental force to the 
army, acting under commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers in 
the regular army, we were not 
‘1a state fit for war with France, 
until we were in a situation to 
avail ourselves of every oppor- 
tunity which might occur for of- 
fensive as well as defensive ope- 
rations. He would go further and 
say, that, as we wanted the means 
of offensive, we should have the 
more of defensive war. Mr. Pitt 


then proceeded to make several” 


observations on the subject cf the 
militia, relative to their numbers, 
&c. He knew, he said, that we 
had raised by ballot, without inter- 
fering with the agriculture or the 
industry of the country, 100,000 
men. He knew, from the concur- 
tring opinion of almost all militia 
officers, that we could not hope to 
have, on the militia plan, officers 
for more than 70,000 men. He 
said, he would not go beyond that, 
without engrafting, on the militia, 
oficers from the regular force. 
Some means ought to be applied in 
aid of the regular army. If any 
better mode could be devised than 
any which had been yet stated, he 


should be glad of it. He would 
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engage to give it his support. The 
country must be put in a proper 
state of military preparation. The 
best means might, perhaps, not be 
readily seen: what he looked to, 
was the thing. It must have as 
much time for its consideration as 
was absolutely necessary to under- 
stand it, but no more: for what. 
ever was wanted for the public de- 
fence, somehow or other must be 
obtained, 

‘lhe chancellor of the exchequer 
was very glad that the questions 
put by his right honourable triend 
had given government an oppor- 
tunity ot declaring, that they did 
not rely, at the present crisis, upon 
the militia consisting of 70,000 
men, great part of whom were at 
present in arms; that they did not 
rely upon the regular force of the 
country, which was, at present, 
greater than at any other period, 
except when an embarkation was 
about to take place ; that they did 
not rely upon the brave and loyal 
yeomanry of the counties, but that 
they were prepared to bring for- 
ward measures for the purpose of 
providing a large subsidtary force, 
to be oflicered in the manner point- 
ed out by his right honourable 
friend. 

‘The first resolution was then read, 
and agreed to, as follows:—** That 
it is the opinion of this house that 
a sum not exceeding 29,3571. be 
granted to his majesty, for the pay 
of supernumerary officers, from the 
25th day of December 1802 to the 
25th of December 1503.” 


£.266,004 8 11 for the in- and out-pensioners of Chelsea and Kil- 
mainham hospitals. 
8110 8 11 for the royal military college. 
31,000 0 0 for the royal military asylum at Chelsea. 


218,270 11 


1 for one regiment of light dragoons, and one West- 


India regiment retained on the establishment of 


the 
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id, and miners of Cor 


wance to general and staff officers. 
‘ 
‘effective captains to the companies of ¢. 


; ' tit? \ . herete tT re comm inded br 
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nels, leutenant-coloneis, and majors, 


ia embodied in Great Britain and Ire. 


nwall and Devon. 
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4 , ad sd 
On the 10th of June, in a com. 


ordnance estimates, ¥ ! fto mittee of supply, to which the esti. 
which, it Was unnes »» mates of the barrack-board, and 
he said, to iy much. i - to 8) ae a » Cransport- thee m Ire 
planati ln were required - land, were reterred, sir P. Stevens 
spect to any of the items, he +! , that an adi L number 
be | ippy to hak r Me I ' 1 i O00 men, trom th 72.0 
only observe, as to the « , to ven montns, be granted 
claims up n the board « ‘ ‘ the vice of 1802, ludi g 
in Jreland, that when ¢ board S000 marines. Lord ‘Temple ask. 
t was dissolved, there verul ed what: ber of men we We 
claims of that nature uw , and on! the fect. Sir P. Stevens 
: that commissioners were ti siti, " that had be 
¢ : the board of ordnance h VERA voted was 30,000, but 
mine them, who, al I than 70.000 w on board as yet. 
minute investigation, i I, tlrat the urst resolu wastl ty 
® the sum he should j | bare Tre ul 103 were fare a We 
voted was due, and win \ = ie 
, his majestv’s ci nwwnd, « ) 
the account of the | L - £118,000 for paying the. said 
nance here. He tl d to tO,0CO00 seamen. 
é vote the follov » Which 500,000 for victuallme the same 
; were Sever. ly ly reed to; Si:O9,000 for wear and tear of 
ent ae : , . ships. 
i i For the ser ce O1 t] 70,000 for ordnance. 
ordnance of Great 1U@,000 tor hiring transpors 
; Britain £.28L.0605 10 I} durine tne year. 
For Ireland ° AO O DO 65.000 for charge of prisoners 
For the outstandi for the yeur ISS. 
claims of the board 20,000 for a similar charge. . 
: of ordnance or Lre- 21,933 for charges ot barrack 


land ° 





oo ‘ . . on 
90,000 0 0 departsuent of Treiane. 


Alse 
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Also that provision be made for 
savment of the clothing of the mi- 
ft of Ireland. ' 

Upon the report of the commit- 
tee on the Lith of June, the reso- 
lution for granting an additional 
number of seamen was agreed to 

On the [8th, the chancellor of 
the exchequer rose to move the 
order of the day for going into a 
committee to consider further of 
the supply to be granted to his ma- 
jesty. The right honourable gen- 

tleman said, as it would be neces- 
sary for him to trespass a consi- 
derable time on the patience and 
indulgence of the house, the ob- 
servations he should introduce 
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would be those only which neces- 
sarily and naturally arose out of 
the ofhcial duty he was called upon 
to perform. Suflice it for him to 
state, that a very large majority of 
the house agreed in an address to 
his majesty, expressive of their ap. 
probation of the grounds of the 
present war, and their determina. 
tion to support his majesty in proses 
cuting it with energy and vigour. 
He had only then to request the 
indulgence of the committee while 
he stated what were the sums voted 
for the public service, and what 
were the means, by which he pro- 
posed that the sums necessary to 
cover these votes should be raised. 


SUPPLIES. 


There had been voted for the navy 
For the army there had been voted 


There was to be voted for extraordinaries 


Extraordinaries of the preceding year, al- 


ready voted - 


Total amount 


i = £.10,210,0090 
- 8,721,849 

2,000,000 
‘ 1,082,151 


11,754,000 


—_—_—_—__—_-—_-« 








Vote of credit for the present year - - 2,000,000 
Ordnance te hg ~ - . 1,280,000 
Corn bounties . . : - 524,753 
MISCELLANFOUS SERVICES. 
England . ; ‘ 1,000,000 
lreland - = - $65,339 
Panes 1,963,339 
Total of joint charge 26,879,000 
SEPARATE CHARGE PGR ENGLAND. 
Deficiencies of malt . . 118,840 
Deficiencies of ways and means for 1S02 - 171,431 
American claims on awards, probably about $30,000 
Due to the India company . - 1,000,000 
l'o pay off exchequer bills on aids of 1801 2,781,000 
nterest of exchequer bills, &c. ° 920,415 
Repayment to the bank - - 1,500,000 
lotal separate charge . . 6,821,679 
1809. Total supply 33,700,679 


N 


Deduct 
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The means of providing this sum 
would consist of three parts :—the 
taxes voted annually—the —s 
produce of the consolidated tund, 
and issue of exchequer bills; and 
lastly, an augmentation of the du- 


Land and malt voted annually 


Surplus of the consolidated fund 


BRITISH AND 


Exchequer bills, although authority had been given by 
parliament for an issue of four millions, take only : 


Betore Christmas, he ventured to calculate u 
as the produce of the consolidated fund. 


Brought forward £.33,700,679 


Deduct 2-17ths for Ireland on the joint charge, and the 
proportion of Ireland for civil list 140,224¢. making 


3,302,459 
ee 
30,398,290 


| 


Total supply 


ties of excise and customs, and a 
separate tax on property. The las 
he wished to be considered solely 
as a resource applicable to war. 
The ways and means would then 
be as follows :— 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


- 2,750,000 


3,006,000 
- - - 0,500,000 


n thts sum 
‘hat calcula- 





tion was formed upon the estimate and returns, as far as 
then ascertained, of the taxes laid in 1802, and it was 
tully justitied by the accounts now upon the table. This, 
however, was not the proper time to enter into a discus- 
sion of the correctness of the estimate, because he did 
not then ask the committee for a vote upon the subject. 
He merely submitted the statement as part of the means 
for raising the resources of the year. When it came to 
be voted, it might be inquired how far the amount was 
likely to accord with the estimate. 

It was proposed certam advancesmade by the bank, by an is- 
sue of exchequer bills, which it was hoped the bank, with 
that spit of accommodation to the public service which 
they displaved last war, would, from the same motive, be 
now inclined to accept. The debt due to the bank on 
this head would, therefore, be paid by an issue of exche- 


Lottery ‘ : 4 


He then proceeeded to the ways 

14 and means by which he proposed 
17 ie aed to raise the amount of the sum 
which he had stated to be necessary 
for the service of the vear. ‘Phe 
‘van { three great objects to whiclr he 
looked as the sources of this re- 

venue, Were the excise and custom 





“ oe ‘' , 
quer bilis, on aids of 1804, to that extent - - 
Money in treasury, residue on bounties on hemp, &c. - 


J a 10,000 
47 782 


i9ite@- 


$00,000 





duties, on which he intended t6 
submit to the camunittee a large 
augmentation; and a tax uper 
property. If it should be the plea 
sure of the committee to agree 
with him as to the propriety, he 
wishedit to be distinet y understood, 
that he considered these duues % 

app 
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applicable to war only ; and he in- 
tended to propose that they should 
cease within a certain period, pro- 
bably six months after the resto~ 
ration of peace. It was his inten- 
tion also, that there should be an 
increase of duty on sugar, of 4s, 
per cwt. or 20 per cent. on the 
duty now paid. He proposed also, 
that twelve and a half per cent. on 
the existing duty should be paid on 
all imports, with the exception of 
four great articles, tea, coffee, 
wool, and wine, which he did not 
reserve in the view of complete cx- 
emption, but with the view ot sub- 
jecting them to the tax in a dide- 
rent manner. On this branch, com- 
bined with the preceding, he esti- 
mated the produce at 1,300,0001. 
He moreover proposed that one 
per cent. ad valorem should be im- 
posed on all exports to any part 
of Europe, and three per cent, 
on exports to all other parts. This 
branch he estimated at 460,000/. 
An increased tax of one pemy per 
pound wus also to be laid on cotton 
wool exported, while manufactured 
cotton was to be exempted from 
tax as before. From this he ex- 
pected there would be received 
250,000/. During the war, he pro- 
posed likewise that the duty of ton- 
nage on shipping should be con- 
unued, as it was not probable that 
it would be attended with any in- 
convenience. Here would arise, 
perhaps, about 159,0004, 

These different items would be 
On sugar and imports £1,300,000 
On export manufactures 460,000 
Cotton wool exported £60,000 
Navi gation ; 150,000 





Total on customs 2,160,000 


As there would be some altera- 
won respecting drawbacks, &c. he 
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rated the net produce on the head 


of customs at two millions. 
The next branch was the excise, 
It was not his intention to propose 
any alteration on the great mass of 
exciseable articles. He intended ta 
confine himself to some leadin 
ones, on which a war tax should, 
with the approbation of parliaments 
be laid. The first object then was 
tea—he proposed that an additions 
al duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem 
should be laid on coarser teas, and 
45 per cent. ad valorem on téas of 
a higher quality. The effect of 
this addition would be to raise thé 
price of higher teas somewhat above 
what they were previous to the 
commutation act, and to leave the 
coarser teas somewhat lower, This 
he calculated at 1,300,000. The 
next article was wine. In the year 
1795, 101. per pipe was imposed on 
wine; but it had been found by 
experience that the consumption 
had continued to advance, and that 
both the old and new duties had 
increased. He proposed, therefore, 
that 10/. per ton additional duty, 
should be laid on wine, the pro- 
duce of which he estimated at 
500,000/. The same considerations 
led him to propose that both fo- 
reign spirits and home spirits should 
be subjected to an additional tax. 
At present the rate was 5s, 2d. per 
gallon on foreien and home spirits; 
and his intention was that there 
should be an increase of 5 per cent. 
on the existing duties. ‘The amount 
of the additional revenue he esti- 
mated at 1,500,0001. The next 
article of taxation was malt; at 
present, he should propose such an 
augmentation of tax, as would give 
to the public its full amount, leav- 
ing to the brewer the whole benefit 
of his profits, which were under- 
stood to be large and liberal. He 
N2 pro- 
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psed, therefore, that an addi- 
tional duty of Ys. per bushel should 
be laid on malt, and this he esti- 
mated would produce 2,700,000/. 
Last year, the additional tax on 
nralt was 2,500,000/.; and as far as 
could be collected irom the receipts 
altcady made, there was every rea- 
son to believe that it would be 
available to the full extent of the 
calculation. Allowing tor the ope- 
ration of the tax now proposed, 
there would be ls. per barrel to be 
divided between the maltster, the 
brewer, and the consumer. The 
brewer might be allowed 8d. per 
barrel for the additional capital 
which the tax would-oblige him to 
TOe ae employ, and would afford him a 
a sufhcient profit on his trade.—-The 
whole sums to be ratsed on the head 





‘ : - . .- 
5 es of excise would be as follows: 
aif Tea . ~£.1,200,000 
rt, Wine - . 500,000 


1,500,000 
2,700,000 


Foreign and home spirits 


: Malt . . 


S 1 . + Total of excise 
Lid aE Customs 





6,000,000 
2.000,000 
8,000,000 
; In addition to these resources, on 
4 which he calculated with a degree 
a of confidence, he had to propose 
q smother measure of extensive ope- 

ration, Which, in principle, resem- 
; | bled the nicome tax then repealed. 
| ‘Lhe great outline of this proposed 
tax upon property, was to distin- 
guish between that property which 
depe ‘nded upon the skill and i 
Pi dustry ot and a 
tee ad which aad head 
of that whic! dependent 
on skill and midustry, 
prehended land, 
BHIOUNC 


lone 


: Customs and excise 


li le nv duals, 


a 
U under wie 


Nw 

was less a 
was COM- 
tile 
in the tunds, be- 


to ‘corporations, &c. Wit! 









property 
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miterest of 









AND 


respect to this species of property, 
there w was less necessity for Cis clo. 
sure in applying to it any 
rate of contribution. As to pro. 
perty arising: out of salaries, trades, 
professions, it would be more ne. 
cessary lo investigate, and tor that 
reason it would be requisite to em. 
ploy the intervention of commis 
sioners, somewhat upon the prin 
ciple adopted in the assessment of 
the income tax. It was proposed, 
however, that the new commission. 
ers should be imvested with such 
powers, and act in such a manner, 
as to weaken, if not to remove, the 
objection as to disclosure. 

It was proposed that, in regard 
to land, the tax should be laid upon 
the net rent, as far as that co uld be 
ascertained; and he conceived it 
could be generally ascertained 
out any unpleasant investication, 
The rate proposed was Is. per 
pound, or 5/. per cent. on the pro 
prietor, and 9d. per pound on the 
tenant. In England, where, al- 
most iavariably, the tenant pays 
the poor’s rate, that proportion of 
assessment would apply; but in 
Scotland, where the tenant does 
not pay 2ny poor’s rate, 
tended that the tenant should pay 
6d. in the pound on his rent. 


He ! 


y iven 


with 
"ithe 


it Wa 


mY 
S lie 


] ’ 
lal ( ul, 


had endeavoured to fi 

by Various and Br unds 
of conjecture, what estimate might 
be made of the amount of the dif 
ferent branches of revenue that did 
not depend upon the skill and in 
dustry of individuals ; but he was 
aware th at what he could s tate on 
this sul ect was extremely dow 
ful. At the time of the | 

tax, the whole income of thus na 
tron imated at eighty mil 
lions; of this, the part that could 
be assessed might be tuken at from 
millions. 


Inquiries 


Was es! 


. 
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It would then stand thus :— 


Lands and tithes - - £ 28,000,000 
Houses, buildings, Ke. - - - 6,000,000) 
Scotland . - - - $8,000,000 
Fy 1c “: Pr yperty m inte rest ot ™ lone) > &e. ~ 18,000,000. 
Prop trom possession sm foreign parts ° 4,000,000 
Ar ising from ni LVI: ition, &e. - . 7,500,000 


, 
The assessment upon this would be - - 3,375,000 
Rents of tenants might be ¢ ae aye t 20,000,0001.; and 
Od. in Enola d. and 6d. in Seotland, would produce 500,000 
Salaries and professions it must be very ditheult to estimate, - 


hut \ - - 


The profits of trade mist be still m 


psy . 
and the produce ot the tax must depen: | Upon the success 


of the regulations adopted m th 


deductions of every kind, ie ter for the oper 


} } 


a scale oy W 


}, 


mated this braneh at : 


Being in all upon property 


At the time the income tax was 
imposed, it was calculated that 
eighty millions annually might be 
the property of the country 5 but 
it Was propose ‘d that a e rreater Mass 
of property should be included i 
the oy peratic nof the present measure. 
The committee would, he doubted 
not, concurwith him in thinking that 
every species of property ought to 
be made to contribute to the pro- 
tection of the state. Funded pro- 
pers though protected by publi c 

i) trom any separate and direct 
re is ec, Ou ght to be assessed equal. 
ly with every other. It would be 
one of the objects of the present 
measure to eflect this. It was pro- 
sed, however, in the first instance, 
that all persons having property in 
the tunds, should make returns to 
the commissioners where they re- 


ded (and the commissioners would 


- e colle 


hich persons not having more than 60/. a- 
’ < ould hy , , ’ “dd, ¢ ] h: 1, ycey | ¥¢ reyg hi; 
year snoui ve exem pted and that those between that 
sum and 150/. shor ald pay ona decliume ratio, he esti- 
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Total 67,500,000 





- _ 


200,000 
re dificult to estimate, 

‘ 1 : 
tron, V4 ‘ Maaihye 
ition of 


625,000 





‘57 00,000 





be constituted with a particular re- 
ference to that end), stating what 
property they had im the fund S, in 
order to its being assessed along 
with their other means. If they 
did not make such return to the 
commssione) . it would be pre- 

immed that they waved their night 
to do so, and that th y nsented to 
their being rated 5/. per cent. on 
their dividends, which would then 
be made 
It was to be observed, however, in 
the first instance, that this mode of 
assessment would be entirely op- 
tional. It was understood, how. 
ever, that al] foreigners, not reste 
dent in this country, should be en- 
tirely exempted from the tax, and 
that their avents would be entitled 
to receive their dividends without 
Any dedi tion. 


answerable accordingly. 
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The amount of the ways and 
means then would be— 
Customs and excise du- 

ties as before - &.8,000,000 
Taxon property - = 4,7°0,000 


Total 12,700,000 

A considerable proportion, how- 
ever, of these resources could not 
be made good within the current 


For every 100). 
80 consols. at 554 . 
80 reduced, at 554 ‘ 


subscribed the subscriber 








AND 


year. He could not calculate npen 
a greater sum being collected than 
4,.500,0000. It was necessary, 
theretore, that 10,000,000/, shx« uld 
be raised by ouler means; and he 
had then to m form the committes 
that he had that day contracted with 
several respect. ible bankers of Lon. 
don for a loan to that extent. Ir 
remained for him to state the terms. 
They were as follows :— 


received 
‘ - £4614 6 
; ; 15 14 Q 


The bidding was on the long annuity, and the lowest 


otfer was 6s. 5d. - - - §.123 .§ 
Discount ° - - - : 6420 


lO] 6 §& 


Being a bonus to the contractor of 14. Gs. Gd. 


He had to congratulate the 
house and the country upon the 
conclusion of a bargain, in circum- 
stances like the present, upon terms 
so favourable. 

There was then to be provided 
for the interest of sixteen millions, 
3 per cents. created by loan. 


There was interest - 480,000 
Annuity . ° 34,000 
The whole charge of 

which, including the 
per cent. for the 
extinction of the capi- 
tal, would a:ount to 


Ole 


676,583 


Towards making provision for 
this sum, it was his intention, in the 
first place, to attempt what had 
long been held very desirable, some 
alteration m the mode of collection 
ot the receipt tax, and by which he 


hoped a considerable additional re. 
venue would be gained without 
any inconvenience to the public. 
It was his intention that the person 
paying money should be entitled to 
demand sg the person to whom 
he pays, a receipt, the duty on 
which, in no case, should be less 
than two-pence, nor above five shil- 
lings. He estimated the produce 
of this at 220,000l. It was like. 
wise intended to make such addi- 
tions to the consolidated customs in 
the bill then before parliament, as 
should produce 220,000. — By iur- 
ther regulations in the assessed 
taxes 250,0001, making in all the 
sum of 690,000/. applicable to th 
payment of the interest of the 
loan. 

He should now recapitulate the 
different articles of the 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Malet in heu of old - e 


Land-tax on pensions, &c. in lieu of old lands - 


750,000 
2,000,000 


2,750,000 


asi 


Broug! t 





~~ 


~~ 
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Brought forward .¢.2,750,000 


F xchequer bills, of which leave had been given to issue four 





millions, but would be used only . . 8,000,000 
Surplus of consolidated fund - - - 500,000 
Exchequer bills to repay advance by the bank : . 1,500,000 
Money in treasury for hemp and flax bounties, &c. » $7,782 
Lottery between 3 and 400,000, taken at ° ‘ 400,000 

Increase on customs - - 2,000,000 

} Excise - - : 6,000,000 

War €AX€S+ 4 On property, though calculated at 4,700,0000. 
taken only at - - 4,500,000 
Vote of credit - - - - 2,000,000 
Loan - - . . - 0,000,000 
38,687,782 


But of the above war taxes, it 

was expected that only 4,500,000/. 
could be made available within the 
year. 
- With respect to exchequer bills, 
it had been proposed that parlia- 
nent should authorise the issue of 
five millions of exchequer bills, im 
1804, to replace a similar sum 
withdrawn. At the end of the 
present year, the amount of ex- 
chequer bills, outstanding, would 
be ten millions. 

The concluding remarks of Mr. 
Addington’s speech were continued 
to some length. They tended 
chefly to evince the propriety of 
the measures he had proposed. His 
object, he said, was to raise as large 
# proportion as possible of the sup- 
plies necessary for the public ser- 
vice in the course of the year. The 
extent to which he was anxious that 
this principle should be carried, 
was, that during the progress of 
the war, no accumulation whatever 
should take place to the amount of 
the public debt. It was his wish 
that an estimate of the expenses of 
the year should be formed on a 
tur and extended view of the exer- 
tons we were called on to make, 
and that the loan to be contracted 


‘ry should not be greater than 





the commissioners for liquidating 
the national debt possessed the 
means of distributing for the ex- 
tinction of that debt. The adope 
tion of this system of providing for 
the exigencies of the public service, 
without adding to the public debt, 
could not fail, at all times, but par- 
ticularly at a moment like the pre- 
sent, to show to the government of 
France, that any attempt to con- 
quer this country by a war on our 
finances its a hopeless contest ; that 
it is out of the power of any enemy 
to break the national spirit by such 
attempts, which must end only m 
disappointment ; that whatever the 
emergency in which we might be 
placed, we possessed ample re- 
sources to meet it with firmness, 
with energy and success. The ef- 
fect of this on the powers of Europe 
must be powerful. It must show 
them, that, in associating with this 
country, in making a common 
cause with us in any great emers 
ency, they incurred no danger, 
- united their exeitions with a 
people who possess at once the 
spirit and the means adequate to 
the support of a prreat strugeile, 
After someturther observations, the 
nght honourable gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the first res 
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lution.—-The question was then 
put on the different resolutions, 
and they were agreed to without 
opposition. 

On the 15th of June, the order 
of the day being read for the house 
to resolve itseli into a com muttee 
ot ne 

Mr. I. H. Browne moved, that 
the second report of the commtt- 
tee for iavestigating the surveys of 
the Scotch highlands be referred 
to the said committee of supply.— 
Ordered accordingly. 

Mr. Browne then moved, that a 
sum not exceeding 20,0001. be 
granted to his majesty, for the 
purpose of making roads and 
erectin’ brid ues in ‘the highlands 
ot Scotland. One of the rrent 
objects in view was to mapeere the 
valuable fh heres in the eastern and 
western coasts of the hirhlan ds, by 
opening a communication between 
both sides of the country. By 
these improvements, the business 
of agriculture would als be pro- 
moted; and the country being 
thus rendered tolerable to its 
hardy and industrious inhabitants, 
thes “would no longer be induced 
to emigrate, as for many years 
past tlic y had contin ued to do; 
and thus one of ‘most valuable 


sources tor recruiting our SLYTTLHeS 


with a hardy and valiant race of 


soldiers would be strengthened tor 
our detence.—TPhe resolution was 


pa sed. 


On the @tth the chancellor of 


’ 
the exchequer moved, that the 
house resolve itself into a com. 


’ r = or — . 
nittee ot we whoie hou e, tO Con. 


sider further the ways and means 
for the present exigencies ot the 
state. he house resolved ace 


cordingly, ana he then lard oetore 


the committee the terms wpon 
Whaen He Daa contracted tor tre 
] } . ° ? } ] 

i», be et > Serra. a. bacQus 


found it most prudent, on the pre. 
sent occ: iS! on, to reduce the prices 
and numbers of the tickets. Lag 
yeu there were no _ less than 
90,000 tickets, with a power of 
increasing them to 100,000. This 
year it was proposed that the 
number ot tickets should be li. 
mited to 70,000, with the power 
of increasing them to the numbe 
of SO,OOO. = He stated as the ¢ 
tract had been made to extend 
both towards the service of Great 
Britam and = Treland; and thar 


On. 


the clear ee fit which would arise 
to the publte would be $15,000f, 
sterling, which somewhat exceed. 
ed the profit of last year’s lott. 
ries. ‘The steiner of tickets pro. 
po sed in the present lott ry would, 
at the rate of 13/. 3s. O4/., yield 
the total amount of $,3$0,000/, 
It was his wish, and he was sure 
that it was the Wish of the house, 
to guard against large insurances, 
which the plan a ie nted last: year 
tended greatly to encourage. He 
had found, from experience, that 
considerable inconvenience, hurry, 
and confusion, usually arose from 
the mode of limiting the number 
of lotteries. It was then intend. 
ed to raise, by three lottertes, the 
sum of 15 523.033 » Se 84'S 
which sum 1,166,257. Qs, would 
be appropriated to the services of 
Great Britain, and the sum of 
856, 7751. 17s. Sd. towards the ser 
vices ol Ireland. 

On the 21st of July a resojution 
P issed tor eranting out ot the cone 
solidated tund, to the representa 
tives ot the late Jeffery lord Am- 
herst, the annul sum of 3000). 
m consideration of the eminent 
services of that nobleman in Ame- 

ty Up —— » us it was W 
1S meritor! Ou 
junction with ‘ee of the lat 
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debted for the valuable annexation 
Cc mada to the crown of Great 
, In the committee, on 
lord Hawkesbury introduced the 
subject ot “ compens ition to the 
house of Orange.”’ ie sud the 
obligations this country owed to 
that house Were ereater than ever 
were due by any country to any 
ercat family at the head of a na- 
' Upon every 


1 »~.1 
the Voth, 


tional government. 
occasion, the steady attachment 
of that illustrious hou oe WLS strong- 
ly and uniformly marked towards 
this country. It was a fact too 
well known to require recapitula- 
tion, that the illustrious prince at 
the head of the house of Orange 
had, in the streneth of lus attach. 
ment to a Britain, lost every 
thing which belonged to him, whe 
ther as ioeiealanies rank, power, 
or private property, in the late 


‘eg 
— 


contest. In the negotiation of 


re 0 aAty ol Aint LS it Was sti- 
pulated that some compensation 
h yuld be mude him, m conside- 
ration of which he had aereed to 
surrender all claims to the sove- 


rein ind other rights in the 
United Provinces: whatever was 
t compensation rota lant d, it 


had not been tultiled according to 


Trat $s lations and the only a 


Mm tie acrcement which had be 

|" ned Was now as ran scaled 

_ ( if et rics 10nN ot france. 

"| : , » wert ‘ \! ¢ ! . 
i © Trust recoliect, that m 


tie course of the war verv emi- 
ervices were rendered to this 


country by the prince of Orange, 
dthat 


and toaat a very considerable Dutch 
fi t was surrendered to England 
mohis fame. He trusted, there- 
tore, the house would feel the 
ot the claims of the house 
ot O upon the justice and 
senetosity of the British nation, 


4o¢ Modes wach he s ould, wilh 
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the leave of the committee, pro- 
pose, W two—either to vote a 
given sum as a complete and final 
indemnity in consideration ef all 
their losses, or else a small sum 
pro Mm ntly » and an other by wi L) ot 
ann uity. Hie should himself pre- 
fel the latter, as the more eligible 
mode: and therefore proposed 
first, namely, a sum of 60,000 
im. money, and,an annuity of 
16,0007. per annum. By this lat- 
ter sum he wished it to be under- 
stood that ail the pensions to mi- 
nor branches ot the famil) for 
their services and attuchment to 
this country were to be covered ; 
and he conchuided with a motion 
to that effect. 

After some opposition, the re- 
soliut Won for the rrant of 60,000/. 
Wis agreed to, nem. con 

Lord Hawkesbury then moved 
that there be granted to his mu- 
jesty, out of the consolidated 
fund, the annual sum of 16,0001. 
us an indemnity to the tlustrious 
house of Orange. This resolue 
tion was also carried. 

lt was then moved, soe the 
sum of two millions be granted 


a van of comity See 
as ; te of credit; winch was 
{ 


ql 

On the 27th the chancellor of 
the exchequer pretaced the resolu- 
tions he had to propo e by observ- 
inv, that at an early pertod of the 
year it was proposed to ratse three 
payment of a like 
sum advanced by the bank, of 
which 1,500,000]. had been ac- 
tually paid; but mn consequence 
ot the renewal of the war, an 
application was made to induce 
them to take the remainder in ex- 
chequer bills; which was agreed 
to for the public convenience. 
He then proceeded to make hts 
several statements to the com- 
mittee. 


*erf 4 > | 
Tukdions tor the 
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Estimate of the Suxrius of the Consoripatep Funp, to Sth of 
January 1804. : 


Total sum proposed to be voted to the 5th of January 180% <.6,500,009 
Received, on January 5th, 1803, after com- 
pleting the grant for the service of 1802 
Received, on April 5th, 1803 ° . 

on July 5th, 1803 (nearly), 


ee ee ee ™ 


ea arte aie 
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$09,329 
1,037,332 
1,186,000 


a 








2,622,661 
Remained to make good == —_ 3,877,859 
—y 
Income, for two quarters, to January 5th, 1804, 
together supposed double the July quarter, 
1803 (adding 200,000I. for the expected pro- 
duce of duties, 1803) ° 7,650,009 
Deduct charge on Oct. 10th, 1803, 
supposed equal to April 5th, 1803, 
after deducting 198,500/. paid in 
that quarter for the half-yearly di- 
vidend in Oct. 1802, to those who 
had not completed their payments 
before the 7th of Oct. 1804 - 5,560,500 
Ditto, Sth Jan. supposed equal to 
July 1803, with the addition of 
$20,000. for the charge of a new 
loan e - 7,858,000 








] 3,41 §,500 








Expected surplus in two quarters, ending Sth 
Jan. 1804 a a = 4,281,500 
Deduct the sum remaining to be made good 3,877,359 








Estimated surplus above the proposed grant - 354,161 
N. B. The only articles of extraordinary receipt in the quarter 
ending 5th July, were arrears of convoy duty and income 
duty, amounting together to 341,706/. 


The produce of permanent taxes, for the four last years, omitting 
in the quarter ending the 5th of the duties imposed on each year 
July, compared with their produce _ respectively, appears by the follow. 
m the two succeeding quarters, ing table: 


1799. 
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1799. Increase. Dimin. 
Quarter ending 5th July a é. 5,488,802 
10th October - 6,865,440 


5th January 18CO . 6,329,507 


13,194,947-2,217,348 





—- 























}800. 
5th July - - 5,695,61 9 
11,391,238 
10th October - 5,838,793 
5th January 1801 - 5,810,471 
11,649,264 —258,026 
1801. 
5th July . - 5,628,000 
2 
11,236,000 
10th Oct. and 5th Jan. 1802 12,518,000 ° 
1,262,000 
Sth July - - 7,093,000 
2 
14,186,000 
10th Oct. and 5th Jan. 1803 . 14,016,000 
470,000 
Increase in three years - 3,737,369 
Deduct diminution, - 170,000 
3,567,369 
Average increase ° 891,842 


The following resolutions were 
then moved, and agreed to : 

1, That towards raising the sum 
of two millions voted in the com- 
mittee of supply, the sum of 
1,500,0001. be raised out of the 
consolidated fund, and be sup- 
plied by exchequer bills. 

2. That towards payment of 
money advanced by the bank, the 
suM Of two millions be also raised 


by loans of exchequer bills, to be 
made good next year. 

3. That it appears that the sum 
of 1,500,000/. stands as the sur- 
plus of the consolidated fund, 

The house resumed, and the 
report was ordered to be received 
the next day. 

On the 29th of July, in a com- 
mittee of supply, the chancellor 
of the exchequer stated, that wn 
our 
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four sums he should first move 
were sums to reimburse the civil 
list for like sums, ordered to be 


advanced therefrom by his ma. 
jesty, pursuant to votes of that 
house; and he therefore moved 


To Mathew Martus, esq. . - 139 17 & 
To Ch. Th. Felton, esq. - - 534 15 9 
To Wm. Chinnery, esq. for the expense of transporting 

convicts - - : 822° 9 } 
To ditto, for expenses at Norfolk Island - 171 5 0 
For printing the Journals, bills, and votes of the house of 

¢ommons for last year . - . $000 0 9 
To discharge arrears ot a police offices . 950 8 6 
‘lo Mr. Soan, architect, for plans and elevations for re- 

pairs and new buildings | in the house of lords, in the 

year 1791-5 - - - 1000 0 4 
To make good a defalcation of a subsertber to the lottery 240 0 9 
Fees and expenses disbursed to Dr. Jenner, by order of 

the house, in order to net him the sum voted for his 

valuable discovery of the vaccine imoculation ° 725 00 
To the board of agriculture - - 200 0 0 
"l'o the Britsh museum . ° 7 5000 0 0 
To the veterinary college ° 1500 0 0 


In a committee of supply, on 
the Ist of Auecust, the chancellor 
of the exchequer moved that the 
vetitions of Mr. Martin and Mr. 
Yubois be reterred to it. The 
claim of Mr. Martin, he said, had 
been already admitted and voted 
by the house; that of Mr. Du- 
bois came recommended by no- 
thing so much as the peculiar 
hardship of the case. When the 
British forces were in the southern 
part of the American states, very 
essential services were pertormed 
by the family of Mr. Dubois; and 
the petitioner himself, though very 
young at that time, displayed so 
much alacrity and zeal, that they 
were warmly acknowledged by ge- 
nerals Balfour and Craig. This 
claim, as an American loyalist, 
might have been proved, and 
would have been admitted before 
the commisstoners, but Mr. Du- 
bois, who was then a minor, re. 
ceived mielligence that his estates 


in America had not been confis- 
cated. In order to regain them, 
he went over to that country, and, 
atter long delays and numerous 
ap plications, failed of obt: uning 
the benefit of the treaty from the 
American government, and did 
not return to England till the 
year 1800. What he meant to 
propose was by no means an equ 
valent to his losses; for he did 
not even expect any thing like a 
compensation ; and he should 
therefore propose that 5320). be 
granted to make good the claims 
of Mr. Dubois, as an American 
= tome The motion was seconded 

Dr. Lawrence, and the resolu- 
lh agreed to. 

Agreeably to the resolutions of 
the committee of supply, a bill 
was introduced into the house fer 
a tax on property. On the ques 
tion for ong into a committee a 
this bill, the 5th of July, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, ™ 
answer 
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answer to a question, how far the 
bill was intended to affect landed 
property, Said, that in all circum. 
stances Where the owner of land 
let it out, only five per cent. was 
payable—that is, Is. in the pound ; 
where the owner of land had the 
same in his own hands, and was, 
in fact, his own tenant, then he 
was to pay ls. 9d. that is, Ls. as 
landlord, and 9d. as tenant. He 
afterwards proceeded to observe, 
that the present tax was to be ap- 
lied to the same purposes, and 
ene onthe same principle, as 
the old income tax ; but the mode 
of collecting it was better, be- 
cause it was calculated to avoid 
any disclosure of the circumsta ices 
or property of the parties paying 
the tax. By the mode of charg- 
ing land and money at interest, 
no disclosure whatever took place. 
In a commercial country, tt was 
unquestionably most desirable that 
no disclosure’ of circumstances 
should be made, further than was 
absolutely necessary to secure the 
payment of the tax; and a plan 
would shortly be submitted to 
wirliament on that head, which 
he hoped would meet with general 
approbation. Another advantage 
was, that the execution was infi- 
nitely more easy and simple to the 
commissioners than it was before, 
as persons now would not be in a 
situation in which they would have 
to decide between their interest and 
their duty. Another circumstance 
lighly in favour of the present 
Measure was, the mode of levying 
the tax on money borrowed on 
nortgace, bond, &c. In the 
present case, the debtor Was to 
, the whole of the tax, and de- 
uct it out of the sum borrowed, 
when called on to pay the same by 
his creditor; so that 19s. in the 
pound would, in all cases, be a 
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legal tender ; and it would be at. 
tended with the advantage of con, 
cealing the circumstances of the 
debtor’s case. , 

These, he said, were some of 
the leading features of the bill 
The measure he now submitted to 
the house was such as he thought 
would draw fair and equal contri- 
butions, by taxing income ad 
other species of property as nearly 
on a par as might be. 

_Mr. Wiliam Smith opposed 
the tax. He observed that, if 
every man in the state were. to 
be taxed, in order to contribute 
equally to the present exigen- 
cies, the present method was 
not the proper one to be ado ated ; 
for it was not consistent with the 
usage of the house, except in one 
instance: for though the ‘title of 
the bill expressed that it was.a tax 
On property, it was, in fact, a 
tux of five per cent. on income; a 
tax which would undeubtedly bear 
heavily on all ranks of society. 
There were two species of pro- 
perty embraced by this bjll; the 
one was the produce of labour and 
exertive industry, and the. other 
that kind of property which was 
enjoyed by the rich without labour. 
It generally happened in such @ 
tax, that the species of property 
acquired by industry was Viable ta 
be taxed with the greatest uncer- 
tainty. In his apprehension, a 
person who contributed by his 
personal industry toward the wel- 
ture of the state, ought not to We 
burdened equally with the person 
who did nothing. ‘The dispropor- 
tion was. really enormous, and it 
Was umnpossible for any man core 
dially to say that he thought such 
a tax equal. It was also highly 
objectionable with respect to the 
disclosure of the incomes of pre-e 
fessional men; fer, whatever the 
convenience 
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convenience arising from that dis- 
closure in other cases, it must cer- 
tainly fall peculiarly hard on that 
class of individuals; and he 
thought that even on that account 
it ought not to pass. . The raising 
of money was not the only object 
properly m view: we ought to 
adopt those moues which most 
apily tended to keep the people in 
good humour, and exact those 
taxes which: would make the near- 
est approach towards equality and 
impartiality ; for, though such 
might not be most convenient to 
the state, he was certain they 
would’ be most convenient and 
agreeable to the people. He spoke 
not merely his own sentiments on 
this occasion, for he had consulted 
Various authors on the subject. 
He had found that scarcely one 
writer gave sentiments favourable 
to atax on property. Hume was 
of opinion, that though such taxes 
were liable to less expense or trou- 
blein the collection, yet they were 
the most unequal, Mr. Adam 
Smith said, that in every state it 
had been a maxim of every wise 
government to avoid the disclo- 
sure of the property of mdividu- 
als; and that author had repeated 
his opinion over and over, in va- 
tious parts of his work ; making 
only one exception of a small art- 
stocratical state in Switzerland, 
where such a mode was followed 
without any detrimental conse- 
ouences, Owing to its having no 
trade. 

He was convinced in his con- 
science that the merchants of Lon- 
don would rather pay a tax to 
double the amount of that pro- 

d, than submit to the diselo- 
sure proposed by this bill. 

Lord Hawkesbury observed that 
the grounds of the hon. gentle. 
tleman’s objections appeared to be 
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two, in which he agreed with 
him—namely, that no tax which 
could be proposed would be foung 
perfectly equal: secondly, tha 
when that was the case, we should 
endeavour to make them as equal 
as possible. ‘The hon. member, 
however, after having laid down 
these principles, appeared to have 
lost sight of them. He had by 
no means proved that this tar 
was more unequal than any other 
he cou!d devise : but whether this 
tax be more unequal than a tax on 
eosumptien, he had to ob 
that, knowing it all along to be 
the object of government in lay. 
mg on taxes on consumption, that 
they might bear equally on diffe. 
rent classes of the community, 
he conceived that one of those 
methods was quite as impartial as 
the other. In such cases, it had 
been found expedient to tax one ot 
two articles, while others were left 
unaffected. This might be the 
subject to many complaints of pars 
tiality from individuals. In the 
present, however, the tax was not 
laid on one or two articles; it 
would bear as equally as possible 
on all classes of the community. 
He would admit that the class of 
articles might be fully as unequal 
in its effects; yet ie would call on 
that hon. gentleman to prove that 
it was more unequal than any 
other that could be devised in the 
resent situation of the country. 
he objections made against the 
bill, therefore, appeared to him not 
founded in argument againsé either 
its principles or application; but bee 
cause it did not go nearer tot 
which might be styled perfection 
The hon. member had alluded 
its pressure on the laborious and 
industrious classes: this, however 
Was a principle never atknows 
ledged by the legislature of this 
country. 
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_ ft was one inconsistent 
mcr i whole train of taxation on 
society ; it was not acknowledged 
in the land-tax, nor in any parish 
or pooriate. These had been all 
along laid on the land; but, com- 
pariaz all the rates of taxation, as 
they respectively bore on the dif- 
ferent classes of society, and admit- 
‘ao the full statement of cach, he 
could not think, that, under all cirs 
cumstances, they bore more severe- 
ly on one class than on another. 
He fully admitted, that equality, 
in the burdens of taxation, wars the 
duty of government; and the 

t mode, he was convinced, 
was in perfect conformity to the 
principle. 

Mr. Erskine by no means as- 
sented to the principle of this bill 
asa permanent mode of taxation, 
bat merely as a means of pores 
against present danger; an e 
trusted the country vould cheerful- 
lyacquiesce, and bury all differences 
of opinion on the subject. He con- 
cluded by moving, that “ the speak- 
er do leave the chair,” 

The speaker then left the chair, 
and the vm resolved itself into a 
committee on the bill; when the 
chancellor of the exchequer said, 
that the object of this committee 
was to conjoin the provisions of the 
income and property-tax bills in 
one bill; then to have the bill so 
conjoined, reprinted, and distri- 

among the members. The 
report of the committee w .s taken 
mto consideration on the 13th of 
July, when Mr. W. Smith again 
rose, and entered, at very conside- 
rable length, into the p-inciple and 
provisions of the bill. ‘Lo the for- 
mer his objections were so decided, 
that he declared he should feel it 
his duty to take the sense of the 
use upon it in that stage. His 
objections to the inequality of the 
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tax, to the mode of collection, and 
to its Operation, particularly as to 
the landed interest, he perceived 
were not at all removed, though 
much was promised on a former 
day. That the funds ought to be 
taxed according to the objects of 
this bill, he readily admitted; but 
he was of opinion that they ought 
to be taxed in a larger proportion 
than land; because the latter was 
subject to many burdens from 
which the former were entirely exs 
empted. As to the tax on trade; 
his grand objection was, that if the 
tax were to be levied at all, if 
should be equally collected; and 
that appeared to him impossible, 
unless by the establishment of an 
inquisition, which would be much. 
more intolerable than any tax; 
and this inquisition too to be re. 
newed yearly, in the same way as 
that under the former income bill. 
To such means of raising the sup. 
ply, every wise statesman, and 
every benevolent man, must, in his 
judgement, be adverse. If the tax, 

owever, was to be persisted in, 
equality of payment wus desirable 5 
but how was that to be obtained ? 
By disclosures which could not be 
enforced but by a violation of every 
principle of freedom, and an out. 
rage upon every feeling of pride. 
The right honourable gentleman 
on the treasury-bench had stated, 
that, without this measure, no 
means could be devised of impo- 
sing a fair contribution suited to 
the circumstances of men; but he 
would maintain, that it was a mise 
take to suppose that this was such 
a contribution as he described, It 
would press on the trading come 
munity very little indeed ; for they 
would make the consumers pay, 
as they uniformly did, every tax 
levied upon them ; they w re- 
munerate themselves in their in- 
creased 
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creased ts for ‘any burdens im- 
posed upon them, If traders could 
not compensate themselves so in 
this instance, the tax would be still 
more unequal. ‘The house was 
therefore placed in this dilemma, 
that’ it must either mmpose a very 
considerable burden on the con- 
sumers, or a very unequ:) tax upon 
the traders ;—upon the higher ao 
of ~thom, he admitted, this tak 
would net press much. The ho- 
nourable member stated, that his 
last, but not least, important objec- 
tion t6 the bill, was its extreme 
length and complexity. It was 
hecessary to be understood by all 
classes of the community, and yet 
it. was so long, that he verily be- 
lieved nineteen out of twenty would 
not ‘attempt to read it; and, trom 
its complexity, he ventured to say, 
very few would :understand it. 
The principle, he repeated, was 
such as all the best writers disap- 
proved ;. and the practice, as mani- 
tested during the continuance of 
the: former income act, was even 
more mischjevous than the writers 
appearedito calculate. 
* i Mr. Put dbserved,; the honour- 
able gentleman had said, that, as 
far as‘this measure diitered trom 
the dormer income-tax, he thought 
it less exceptionable. For himselt, 
he would say, that if it should turn 
Qut) from éxperience to be better, 
he should be very happy; bur it 
net miterially altered from its pre- 
sent shape, he was much afraid it 
would not. With respect to the 
tinciple ot the measure before the 
yuse,. the honourable gentleman 
qbhotod authorities to show that it 
was ebjectionable. The same au- 
thonties, however, with others also 
who had great names, might be 
chosen as the roots ot any opposi- 
tion to the constitution, or the go- 
vernment... Among all the obser- 
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vations of the horourable gentle. 
man, he recollected only one that 
was new; and that was thi 
ifeven, as he termed x, a holy of, 
fice of inquisition for collecting the 
tax proposed by this bill were ap, 
pointed from the trading part of 
the community, the only effect of 
it would be to squeeze out of them 
nothing. Though this. statement 
might reconcile some people to the 
bill before the house, he confessed 
it could not have that influence 
with him. 

With respect to the provisions of 
the bill under consideration, there 
were many of them of which he 
strongly disapproved. |The modes 
of disposing ot capital should noy 
by amy means, be interfered with, 
through the operation of a par 
tial tax, tending ‘to encourage the 
application of that capital to one 
mode in preference -to another 
‘Those modes were various. One 
liked to employ his capital in a bu 
siness which required great labouty 
and from which he looked for pro. 
portionate profits; another ee 
to derive profits from his capital in 
great risks; and a third chose t 
mdulge in laziness, and to enjoya 
small profit m security. Of the 
latter, some resorted to the funds, 
and others to land. It struck his 
mind, that any attempt to meddle, 
by a legislative measure, with this 
the usual and spontaneous distn- 
bution of property, would be highly 
injudicious and unjust; would be 
extremely unequal, and tend to 
violate the very character of am 
income-tax. ‘These general obser 
vations he should ‘apply to some 
clauses of the bill. is objections 
referred to the principle of the 
abatements on. small incomes, im 
which landed proprietors who occur 
pied their own property, and small 
annuities in the tunds, were most un- 

equally 



































ly treated (the latter, in fact, 
involving little short of a breach 
of public faith) ; and those too of 
that class of persons who were 
really entitled to compassion. It 
was proposed in the bill to make 
yarious abatements to persons hav- 
ing an annual revenue not exceed- 
ing 1501.3; and all under 60/. a-year, 
to be entirely discharged frem the 
tax. From this exemption, how- 
ever, the landed proprietors and 
receivers of interest in the funds to 
such amount were excluded. He 
could not conceive the grounds 
upon which this exclusion was pro- 
fessed to rest. It certainly was, 
with respect to the funds, a breach 
of the principle upon which loans 
had been contracted for; and what 
effects such an innovation was likely 
to have upon any future loan, he 
would not pretend to say; but he 
would maimtain, that it was a 
breach of promise to the contrac- 
torsfor the loans. For this stran 
difference in the application, he 
was aware of but one argument 
which was advanced; namely, 
that it was fair to take a distinction 
between the profits of capital em- 
ployed in industry, and that not 
arising from the same source. The 
distinction he thought the very re- 
verse of wisdom; for, if an equal 
tax was imposed on the revenue of 
the land-owner and the profits of 
the man in trade, the deductions 
should be the same in both, and 
that was consistent with the prin- 
ciple of an income-tax. No pre 
mium should be given to men to 
employ their capital in a particular 
way ; and nothing could be more 
imquitous than to grant such pre- 
mium of the revenue of the poor 
nd-owners occupying their own 
ground, and the smaller annuitants 
m the funds. If it were deem- 


ed a good principle th: ie 
1808 principle that the di 
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stinction he had alluded to should 
prevail, he should wish to hear 
upon what grounds it was not ex- 
tended fully, that no difference 
was taken, only in revenues under 
1501. a-year? Why, he would ask, 
should persons of humble revenue 
in the funds and.in land be made 
the sacrifices of this singular dif- 
ference, while those of superior re- 
venues were left quite untouched? 
He deprecated, in the strongest 
terms, a distinction pregnant with 
so much injustice in principle, and 
so much mischief in practice. 

Mr. Pitt next proceeded to con- 
sider the policy of the tax, as now 
modified, in its operation on funded 
property. He called the attention 
of the house to the situation of 
many of those who were to be 
made liable to the whole tax with- 
out any abatements, who had 
claims to abatement much more 
powerful than numerous classes of 
possessors of other property to 
whom abatements were extended. 
When it was considered that many 
of those to be affected by it, were 
the aged and the infirm, altogether 
incapable of increasing their in- 
come by any exertion ot their own ; 
when it was reflected that they 
were in possession of no capital 
which, could admit of increase; 
that the wretched pittance could 
receive no possible augmentation ; 
exposed to the unavoidable vicissi- 
tudes which the fluctuation of the 
funds experienced, and destitute 
even of the imaginary advantages 
of hope—was it, he would ask, 
consistent with humanity, far less 
justice, to lay them under a pres- 
sure so severe? It was hard, 
that, under these disadvantages, 
they should be exposed to a fresh 
burden, which could not fail to add 
to difficulties already unavoidable. 
The principle of the bill, as it now 

O stood, 
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stood, was in itself unfair; and, at 
all events, if it were allowed to re- 
main, the same regulation ought 
to be extended to property in the 


funds as to all the lower species of 


property. But, above all other 
considerations, he deprecated the 
proposed regulation as inconsistent 
with national good faith, and as 
ealculated to strike the first blow 
against that credit for which the 
country had been so long distin- 

ished. In every loan-bill, the 

ndamental principle was, that 
there should be no deduction from 
the dividends of those who became 
the creditors of the public. ‘There 
was no violation of any compact 
with the public creditor in making 
property arising from the funds to 
be considered as a part of general 
income; but, from the moment 
that the funds were separately 
taxed, what foundation could the 
public creditor rest upon in any 
future loan which it might be ne- 
cessary to raise for the public ser- 
vice? Never, at any period, was it 
more important than at the present 
moment to preserve the public cre- 
dit from the slightest suspicion. It 
would, indeed, be a most extraordi- 
nary and most unaccountable cir- 
cumstance, if, at the time that we 
were, for the purpose of upholding 
the character of parliament, and 
maintaining the good faith of the 
country, paying every year up- 
wards of six millions to the extine- 
tion of the national debt, we should, 
for the sake of gaining a revenue 
of a few hundred thousand pounds, 
resort to a tax which might strike 
at the root of public credit, and 
materially injure the future re- 
sources of the country. Such a 
step was peculiarly unseasonable, 
ata moment when the propriety of 
raising a large portion ot the sup- 


plies within the year had met the 


universal approbation of all 

of the house. It might produce 
consequences on the public credit 
which he would not then pretend to 


describe. They might, however, 


unless counteracted by wiser mea. 
sures, be long experienced by con. 
sequences of the most disastrous 
nature. After adding a few more 
observations of this head, the right 
honourable gentleman sat down by 
declaring his resolution, as soon as 
the motion for taking the report 
into further consideration was dis. 
posed of, to move an instruction to 
the committee in terms of the con 
cluding part of his speech. 

The attorney-general could not 
by any means admit that there was 
a single provision in the bill in the 
slightest degree imconsistent with 
the national good faith. He al 
lowed, with his right honourable 
friend, that, in every act of parlia 
ment by which a loan was raised, 
there was a special provision, that 
the property to be funded jor the 
public creditor was to be held sae 
cred, There was nothing, how. 
ever, in the bill at all incompatible 
with the stipulation. The capital 
of the property im the funds was 
not to be taxed more than the ca- 
pital of property of any other spe 
cies. ‘The engagement of the pub- 
lic creditor, was, not that the pro- 
perty in the funds was not to con- 
tribute any thing to the public ser 
vice, but that it should not be 
taxed, except in case where cvery 
other species of property was M+ 
cluded. This, he was sure, was 
the precise principle of the bill; 
and he was at a loss to see how 
was so far liable to any particular 
objection. But it was observed, 
that, on the tax proposed to be ie» 
vied on the funds, there were to be 
exemptions. The same principle 
it was, in the first place, to be re 
collected, 
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collected, was applied to landed 
pertys and to income arising 
Fos interest and annuity. The 
exemptions and abatements which 
had been formed, were arranged on 
what he could not but think found- 
ed in fairness and justice. They 
were to be founded on a mixed 
consideration of capital and indus- 
try, and referred only to the lower 
classes of income. In these, the 
amount of capital was very incon 
siderable ; and it was to pare to 
the small trader that allowance 
which was due to his personal exer- 
tions, that the scale af abatements 
had not proceeded beyond a hbun- 
dred and fifty pounds a-year; be- 
cause, beyond that sum, capital ne- 
cessarily increased, and labour was 
not confined to. personal exertion ; 
but the extension of capital ren- 
deted necessary an augmentation 
of assistance. There was, how- 
ever, in this, no unjust or partial 
ressure on property in the funds, 
ff those who possessed property in 
the funds chose to withdraw and 
invest it in some speculation, where, 
to render it productive, personal 
exertion was necessary, it would 
just experience the same indulgence 
as Was at present provided by the 
bill to those whose profits arising 
trom capital were less than one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a-year. He 
did not deny that the present clauses 
of the bill, as far as the tax’ on the 
funds was concerned, might. be 
simplefied and improved. This, 
however, cottigebe very easily done 
in the committee. He was very 
much disposed to think, that any 
alteration to the extent his right 
honourable friend proposed, would 
necessarily occasion mitch of that 
disclosure of circumstances which 
tt was so much the wish of the 
framers of the bill to prevent as far 
as possible. At all events, how- 


>. 
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ever, whatever improvements might 
be introduced, could be better suge 
gested in the committee then pro- 
posed in the form of instructions. 
This he could not but consider ai 


irregular mode of proceeding. 


“The chancellor of the exchequer 


said, it was highly important to 
have it ascertaaned, how far the 
tax was at all calculated, in the re- 
motest degree, to interfere with 
the national credit, which was, une 
der every possible consideration, to 
be preserved inviolate. It was not 
meant that any distinction should 
be formed betwixt the diferent 
species of.capmtal. It was to the 
income arising) from this capital 
thet the provisions of the act were 
to apply. 
capital were proposed to be di- 
vided, into capital in landed pro- 
perty, propetty in the funds, and 
money atising from interest, or an- 
nuitics. 
of property to witich the act was to 
extend arose from income depend- 
ent on personal exertions, or arising 
from professions. 
that distinction was to be founded, 
Every exertion had been made te 
render the operation of the tax on 
income and capital as equal and 
impartial as possible, while means 
had been employed to prevent the 
tax applicable to capital from bein 

superadded to persenal labour aad 
industry. 
ratio had_ been 
sixty to a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year in estimating the exemp- 
tions and abatements. 
stood exactly on the same footing, 
in the appheation of the tax, as 
landed.and other species of proper- 
ty, which had been repeatedly spe- 
cified in the course of the debate. 
Unless, 
chown that the funds were exposed 
te any tax exclusive of other pro- 


The varicus species of 


The other den 7?) nation 


It was in this 


On this principle the 
established from 


The funds 


could be 


therefore, it 
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perty ; unless the operation of the 
tax could be shown to be more di- 
rectly oppressive, then it was im- 
possible to prove the existence ctf 
any violation of the public faith. 
He finished by declaring his opi- 
nion that the proposition for in- 
structing the committee was unne- 
cessary and irregular. It could 
only embarrass the ogee ot 
the committee, without at all bind- 
ing their decisions. He expressed 
a hope that his right honourable 
friend would not insist on pressing 
his motion. Mr. Pitt, so far from 
having heard any reasons to induce 
nim to withdraw his proposition, de- 
clared his express determination to 
take the sense of the house on the 
subject. 

Sir Henry Mildmay observed, 
that the present bill imposed an 
income-tax upon the full produce 
of landed property, without any 
deduction for interest or annuities 
charged upon such property. This 
was a princi which he considered 
as extremely unfair; and, unless 
he was assured that there was a 
disposition on the part of his majes- 
ty’s ministers to obviate this objec- 
tion, he should vote against the 
speaker leaving the chair. There 
was one point on which the bill 
would have a most severe and un- 
equal cperation, contrary to its 
avowed principle; namely, that of 
a fair, equal and proportionate tax ; 
for, it made - exemption whatever 
in favour of persons having large 
families, if their income +. Ine 
1501, a-year; so that, whether a 
man was single, or had a family of 
twelve children to support, there 
was no difference in the or-eration 
of the tax, though it must fall with 
a weight infinitely more oppressive 
in the latter than in the former 
case.—The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer wished to apprise the ho- 
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nourable baronet, that a provision 
was intended for the purpose he 
proposed ; and desired to know, if 
an exemption from the house and 
window-tax, in favour of persons 
with large families, would not goa 
great way towards the object he 
so earnestly desired. , 

Lord Hawkesbury expressed 

some regret at the resolution taken 
by his right honourable friend 
( Mr. Pitt), to press a motion for in. 
struction to a committee, which, 
if even it were consistent with par. 
liamentary forms, was still unne. 
cessary, because it would give the 
committee no powers which they 
would not have without that in. 
struction. ‘The cases wherein it 
was necessary to vote instructions 
to committees, were those wherein 
some new provision or clause, dif. 
ferent from any thing in the bill 
referred for their discussion, was 
necessary to be adopted. In this 
case, however, there was nothing 
in the nature or substance of the 
regulation proposed by his right 
honourable friend, which the com. 
mittee might not adopt as amend- 
ments to the bill, without any such 
instruction; and, therefore, in his 
mind, it would be the better way to 
let the house go into the committee 
unembarrassed by an_ instruction, 
which would be mandatory upon 
them, if they did not think fit to 
adopt the proposition. 

When, however, the report was 
brought in, Mr. Pitt rose to make 
his promised motion; which stat- 
ed, ‘that it be an instruction to 
the committee on the bill, to insert 
a clause for exempting all income 
arising from lands, or from pre 
perty in the funds, in the same 
manner as income arising from any 
other species of property, profes- 
sion, or employment.” 

A pretty long conversation thea 

ensued 
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ensued betwen the speaker, Mr. Pitt, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, 
sir William Pulteney, the treasurer 
of the navy, Mr. Giles, Mr. Wilber- 
force, Mr. H. Lascelles, Mr. Tyr- 
whitt, and sir E. Hartop. After 
which, upon the question being 
pat, a division took place, when 
there appeared —against the in- 
struction, 150—for it, 50. 

The house then went into a com- 
mittee on the bill. The several 
clauses not objected to were gone 
through. The next day, the house 
having again resolved itself into a 
committee on the bill, it proceeded 
some length in considering and 
discussing it paragraph by para- 

ph. After which, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer rose, and 
said he considered the sentiments 
which had been thrown out last 
night, with regard to exemptions ; 
and he was decidedly of the opi- 
nion he was then of —that no 
breach of good faith could possibly 
attach on the supposed distinction 
between income arising from trade 
and other species of income. He 
would bey the committee to advert 
to the principles of the bill, in con- 
sidering of the propriety of the altera- 
tion about to be submitted to them. 
It was proposed to make a distinc- 
tion between the income arising 
from capital, and that arising from 
bodily labour and skill. In those 
cases where the income was pro- 
duced by a combination of interest 
from capital and that arising from 
bodily labour, it was his wish to 
grant indulgence, so that no person 
should pay more than 5/, when 
his mcome amounted to less than 
150i. The interest arising from 
capital was then one which might 

fairly fixed with the tax. He 
meant to propose an exception 
from the principle of the bill, in so 
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far as regarded that sort of income 
which arose not from bodily la. 
bour, but from the learned profes- 
sions, which was even more exten- 
sive than that arising from capital, 
Of all the cases of hardship to 
which this tax could apply, he con- 
ceived that it was most severe on 
the income arising from that spe- 
cies of industry. Tt would not be 
the policy of parliament, at this 
time, to exclude the income arising 
from that source, however, from 
contributing a fair sum towards 
the present exigencies. There 
was no one who arrived to great 
attainments in such professions as 
he alluded to, who had not ac- 
quired a considerable proportion of 
capital; and you are, therefore, 
suid he, to combine the advantages 
which he thus derived, not from 
bodily labour, but from the labour 
of the mind, with the income aris- 
ing from his capital. Almostevery 
person engaged in trade may carry 
on that trade by means of repre- 
sentatives; but persons engaged 
in the learned professions must 
give in person that advice which 
was necessary ; for no proxy could 
possibly be admitted. It was ab- 
solutely impossible to apply au 
unobjectionable mode of taxatior. 
He felt the difficulty of extending 
the exemptions on account of crea- 
ting a prodigious addition to the 
trouble of the commissioners. It 
did not appear to him, however, to 
be unjust or irrational to make a 
distinction between capital arising 
from trade yielding a large inte- 
rest, and that which yielded a mo- 
derate incame. No defalcation of 
any consequence would arise from 
the proposed exemption. There 
was no ground for a charge of vio- 
lation of taith. It might be a mat- 
ser of surprise to the committee, 

O 3 that, 
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that, after considering the subject 
with t anxiety, he should now 
feel. disposed to think, that, under 
the present circumstances, the pub- 
lie’ creditors should enjoy some 
exemption from the present tax. 
He was inclined to join in the 
wish, which was pretty generally 
expressed last night, to extend the 
exemptions to persons deriving 
their incomes from land to the 
amount of 150/. and to propose a 
scale for that purpose; but he 
must fairly. own that he did this 
with great difficulty. * It was a 
difficulty, however, which he was 
satistied might be got the better 
of at the expense of what was 
highly important towards the pre- 
servation of the bilkthe avoiding 
disclosure, and contrnbuting to- 
wards the ease of collecting the tax. 

Mr. Pitt, and several other mem- 
bers, each made a few observa- 
tions ; after which, a long conver- 
sation was carried on between the 
attorney- general, Mr. Calcrait, 
Mr. Plummer, &c. on the subject 
of the improvement of farms on 
lease, which improvements it was 
proposed to tax according to their 
value. Mr. Plummer at length 
notified his intention to move, 12 a 
future stage of the bill, an amend- 
ment; as he considered the pre- 
sent clause a most serious discou- 
ragement to farmers, and, conse- 
quently, as being likely to injure 
the interests of agriculture.—Mr. 
Calcraft, Dr. Lawrence, Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Sturges, Sir H. St. John 
Mildmay, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, the attorney-general, Mr. 
Vansittart, Mr. Giles, the lord 
mayor, and several members, 
shared in a long and desultory dis- 
cussion on some clauses, and pro- 
posed amendments. In the course 
ot which, speaking on the head of 
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estates principally productive by, 
fines, M.. Pitt observed, that such 
fines did not fall properly under 
the denomination of capital, but 
did certainly constitute a part of 
income, as they formed the means 
of subsistence, upon which, un. 
doubtedly, an average could be 
easily made out. ‘Such, fer in. 
stance, he said, were the lands of 
the church, of the deans and chap. 
ters, of the bishops, of public 
schools, and of that respectable 
body whom he had the honour to 
represent in that house. All these 
different descriptions of property 
must necessarily be liable to the 
operation of the taxupon income, ac. 
cording to the average ascertained, 

The consideration of the bill was 
resumed on the 15th. When the 
clause which required the occu- 
piers of land to pay at the rate of 
9d. in the pound on their rent, was 
read, Mr. Pitt observed that the 
principle now admitted on all 
hands was, that every person 
should pay at the rate of Is. out of 
every 20s. of his income. It ap. 
peared then, that, when the bill 
proposed to take 9d. per pound 
from the tenants, it was assumed 
that that would amount to the same 
sum as ls. in the pound on his pro- 
fits; or, in other words, it was 
calculated that his annual profits 
were equal to three fourths of his 
rent. ‘The bill, however, ought to 
declare the ground on which this 
estimation was taken, in order that 
the principle might be rendered mas 
nifest. The rent alone, however, 
could nét show the value of the tes 
nant’s profits; for, of two farms 
producmg the same average cropy 
one might pay a much higher rent 
to the landlord, on account of its 
paying less or no tithes and poor 
rates. In such a case, the estimas 
tion 
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gon of the profits by the rent 
would be very unfair. The bill 
proposed very jy that the te- 
nant in Scotland should pay 6d. in 
the pound, because, there being no 

rerates or tithes in that coun- 
try, the landlord received a higher 
rent thanin England. As it was 
presumed by the bill that the En- 
glish tenant’s profits were equal to 
three-fourths of the rent, so it was 
supposed that the Scotch tenant’s 

fits were equal to one half of 
fas rem The principle of the es- 
timation, however, ought to be de- 
clared, that it might not appear 
there was a boon given to Scot- 
land where none was intended. A 
better criterion of the profits of the 
farmer ought also to be adopted ; 
and he believed that would be 
found in the aggregate of the rent, 
tithes, and poor-rates. 

A good deal of conversation en- 
sued upon this suggestion. A dis- 
cussion at length took place be- 
tween the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, Mr. Calvert, Mr. Calcraft, 
and others, respecting the manner 
in which the value of land was to 
be ascertained, and concerning the 
propriety of taking the poor-rates 
as a criterion. It seemed to be 
agreed that this method was very 
uncertain, and ought to be resorted 
to only in case of necessity. Mr. 
Calvert proposed that houses not 
taken for the purpose of farming 
should be exempted. ‘The attor- 
ney-general saw no objection to 
the amendment at present, but re- 
served to himself the liberty of al- 
tering it, if it should appear impro. 
od - we further consideration. 

chancellor of the exchequer 
moved the abatements, of which he 
the preceding day gave notice, 
with respect to the scale of charges 
to be fixed upon landed income 
from 60/. to 150/, a-year, which 
Was agreed to, 
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In the committee, the next day, 
several very important alterations 
were made. ‘lhe clause for em- 
powering surveyors to examine 
property im order to estimate its 
value, was so amended as to do 
away the power of entering dwel- 
ling houses, which was originally 
given by the bill. All the clauses 
relative to the mode of collectin 
the tax at the Bank were mack 
out, in consequence of the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer declaring it 
to be his intention to substitute 
others in their stead when the com- 
mittee should have gone through 
the bill. He stated, that upon 
consideration it had been thought 
advisable not to require that the 
portion of the tax to be paid by 
tunded property should be stopped 
out of the dividends at the bank, 
It would, therefore, be the object 
ot the new clauses to direct that 
the stockholder’s return should be 
made in the same manner as those 
of other persons. If, however, 
after the expiration of six months, 
no return should be made, it was 
intended in such cases to give the 
power of collecting the tax at the 
bank in the manner first proposed, 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
also introduced an amendment, 
which not only exempted stock al- 
ready purchased by foreigners 
from the tax, but also all funded 
property which might, during the 
operation of the act, be acquired 
by persons not subjects of his ma- 
jesty, and not residing in the British 
dominions—which was agreed to. 

On the 27th, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, among other ex- 
emptions from the tax, mentioned 
one in favour of persons having 
numerous familics upon incomes 
from 602. to 400/., for each child 
above two, or for three or more 
children, 4 per cent. ; upon income 
from 4001. to 1000/., for ditto, 3 per 
O 4 cent.; 
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cent.; upon income from 1,000/. above 60/. and under 150/. We 
to 5,000/. for ditto, 2 per eent.; and think it unnecessary, in this place, 
upon income, from 5,000/. and up- to take. any further notice of 
wards, | per cent. It was his wish discussions on the subject of this 
to carry the intention of the house bill. It is sufficient to observe, 
into effect, by granting exemptions that it was read a third time and 
to all under 60/. a-year; and to passed on the Ist of August. 
grant abatements in favour of those 





CHAP. IX. 


Trish Finances.—Proposal for the Perpetuation of certain Taxes there 
withdrawn.—Irish Budget.—Loan. 


HE only financial measure of The interest, to the payment of 
importance respecting Ire- which they were devoted, was that 

land, which took place at an ofall the debts contracted in Ire 
early period of the session, was land during the whole of his ma. 
the perpetuation of certain taxes jesty’s reign, to which none of the 
there. consolidated fund of Ireland was 
Ou the 2d of March, Mr. Corry liable, without recurring to parlia- 
moved the order of the day; ment. The taxes he would pro. 


and the house accordingly resolved pose to continue the same 4s usual, 
itself into a committee, forthe pur- with some very trivial cillevences 
se of taking into consideration andthe sever?! resolutions he had to 
{r. Corry’s intended proposal for prepose he would class under the 


rendering permanent several taxes, several heads of 1mport duties, ex 
usually passed by the parliament port duues, bounties, drawbacks 
of Ireland from year to vear, Mr. on foreign goods to he exported, 
Corry rose and observed, that the tonnage duties on ijoreign vessels, 
ustal taxes he should move to and al! inland duties of every de- 
render permanent, were those vot- scription, whether cf assize or as 
ed annually, as the funds for pay- sessed taxes; aad any trivial dif- 
ing the interest of loans borrowed, ference in the schedule he had then 
from time to time, for the public to propose, from those of the last 
service; and for which interest and former years, he should be 
they were the appropriate security ready to explain, if any member de- 
to the public creditor, and must sired it. One point in particular, 
necessarily continue so to be, for was some small rise upon the rate 
the maintenance of the public faith, of licence charged to grocers, to 
until those loans should be paid off, bacconists, and other persons trad- 
or until parliament should, in its ing in large towns, which he was 
wisdom, think proper to devise confident would not be considered 
some other fund. The object of his excessive, or in any degree incom- 
propesal then would be, to render patible with the circumstances of 
those taxes permanent, which, as those persons. With respect to 
the aw then stood, would expire the drawbacks, it was a provision 
on the 25th of the present month. made in favour of the importers 
enabling 
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enabling him to draw back the 
whole of the duty paid on foreign 
imported, tor which either 

could not find a market at 
home, or, from a_ better market 
elsewhere, he might be induced to 
export ; and this regulation was 
made with a view completely to 
answer the purpose of the bond- 
ing and warehousing system 
which it was in contemplation to 
extend in this country in the course 
of the present session. With respect 
to the duties on home-made spirits 
in Ireland—a subject upon which 
there had been much of discussion, 
and much of erroneous apprehen- 
sion gone forth—no alteration what- 
ever was contemplated under the 
resolutions he had to propose ; 
and he wished particularly this 
circumstance to be noted fully, 
and understood by the persons 
most concerned in that trade. It 
was a business of so much import- 
ance, that those concerned might 


rely no alteration was now imtend- 
ed, nor would eny ever be attempt- 
ed without due notices and he felt 
it necessary to make this declara- 
tion, in order i prevent those spe- 


culaiions wiich men might be 
tempted to make on the article of 
spirits, end the different materials 
connected therewith, with a view 
to extrnordinary rise, but equally 
robable of ruin to the speculator. 
Phe only alteration which could 
be considered in any degree mate- 
rial, was a rise upon the licence- 
duty upon the retailers of spirits in 
three principal towns, in addition 
to the other great towns already 
charged with extraordinary hi- 
cences. There was a circumstance, 
however, highly important to the 
traders between Great Britain and 
Ireland, which would be adopted, 
and which would greatly disembar- 
rass the business of commercial 
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men on both sides the channel, as 
well as materially simplefy and fa- 
cilitate the collection of the duties. 
There existed a material difference 
in the particular denomination of 
many commercial articles in the 
trade between Great Britain and 
Ireland, in the books of rates of the 
respective countries; so that the 
article exported trom one country 
under one name, was received in 
the other by a quite different appel- 
lation ; a circumstance productive 
of much confusion and irregula- 
rity; but such a regulation would 
be made in this instance, as com- 
pletely to remedy the difficulty, 
and enable the Irish merchant to 
import many articles at a retail- 
able duty, for which he then paid 
a duty ad valorem. Having ex- 
plained his purpose thus far, Mr. 
Corry proceeded to move his first 
resolution.—After some objections 
from several Lrish members, the 
resolutions were agreed to. 

"On the report of these resolu- 
tions on the following day, Mr. 
Sheridan objected to such a mea- 
sure, in the first instance on ac- 
count of the short time the house 
had to deliberate upon it; and he 
wished to know what pressure 
there was, at the present moment, 
which could make it necessary for 
parliament, all at once, to recede 
from the long established mode of 
raising these revenues? Could not 
the taxes be voted for another 
year, and insert a clause in the bill 
to enable parliament to amend or 
alter it in the present session? This 
would certainly be the most fair 
and candid mode of proceeding. If 
this were not done, he would cer- 
tainly take another opportunity of 
opposing the measure, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, the principal object in making 
these taxes sapeteal, was, that the 
public 
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public credit of Ireland should rest 
on as solid a foundation as it did m 
England.. He then re-stated the 
veasons why this measure had been 
so long delayed, and why it was 
necessary it should be speedily car- 
ried into effect. He was not aware 
that any objection would have 
been made to the principle of this 
measure. Perhaps the voting the 
taxes annually in Ireland was a 
wise measure: under the circum- 
stances in which the parliament of 
that country stood, it might have 
been a necessary check in its hauds ; 
but he saw no reason now for hav- 
ing the revenue continued on that 
footing. Its permanence was in- 
sefarable from the public credit of 
that part of the kingdom. ‘The 

ctice of Great Britain was now 
equally applicable to Ireland. 
Why should there be a difference 
between the two countries?) Why 
should the revenue be permanent 
in the one, and only annual in the 
other? If any such thing was to 
be proposed as that of making the 
revenues of Great Britain annual, 
instead of permanent, the effect 
would soon be felt in the, depreci- 
ation of our public funds. The re- 
solutions were then agreed to, and 
a bill ordered to be brought in on 
the same. When, however, the 
order of the day, for the house go- 
ing into a committee on the bill, 
Was read, Mr. Corry rose To inform 
the house, that, in consequence of 
several objections made to the bill 
by a number of friends, both public 
and private, particularly from that 
part of the united kingdom which 
the bill went most materially to 
affect, as to the time of notice 
chiefly; and in consequence, also, 
of the arguments which had been 
used by some honourable members 
of that honse, he should only pro- 
pose to vote the old taxes for one 


year, as usual. He then moved thy 
the order for goirs into a committee 
on the Irish daty bill be discharged, 
It was withdrawn accordingly. 

The housa having resolved itself 
into a committee of ways and 
means on the 20th of June, Mr, 
Corry brought torward the Irish 
budget He statéd that the bus. 
ness of Ireland had not, since the 
parliament of the two countries 
had been united, occupied any un. 
due portion of the time of the 
house. He hoped that if, upon 
such an occasion as the present, he 
took up more of its time than he 
was accustomed, he should be ex. 
cused. He shonld confine him. 
self, however, strictly to the reso 
lutions to which he wished particu. 
larly to call the attention of the 
committee. After a few more 
words, Mr. Corry proceeded to 
submit to the committee the points 
which he had to state. 

The charges of Ireland, he con- 
tinued, consisted of what she 
was to bear conjointly with En 
gland, and what she was to sus 
tain separately, in consequence 
of her separate debt, and her se 
parate undertaking before the 
union. The amount of the joint ex- 

nditure had been already stated. 
‘hose services consisted of the ar- 
my, the navy, the ordnance, the 
vote of credit, the corn bounties, 
the American claims, and miscel 
laneous services; these amounted 
to 27,000,000/. Of this sum, the 
part which was to be borne by 
Ireland was, in British money, 
$,187,0001., and in Irish, 3,4.50,0001. 
He said, as the accounts were kept 
in Irish money, he should state the 
rest of the accounts in Irish cur- 
rency. To this sum was to be 
added, the separate charges which 
Ireland was to bear, consisting 
the interest, sinking fund, and 

other 











other charges of her debt, includ- 
‘7 annuities, and every species 
of charge, which amounted to 
9,040,0001. The next head, or 
separate charge, Was the compen- 
sation instalment, payable in Ire- 
land, and he was happy to state 
that this would be the last applica- 
tion to parliament upon that sub- 
‘act-athis amounted to 300,000. ; 
for inland navigation, 150,0001. ; 
and for treasury bills payable in 
1808, $86,000i. ‘These sums made 
together about 2,870,000/.; and 
when added to the sum which Ire- 
land was to bear as her proportion 
of the joint charge, would make 
6,328,000/. To this was to be 
added 150,000/. as the proportion 
to the British civil list, which would 
make the whole of the charge to be 
borne by Ireland 6,478,0001. ‘There 
was the sum of 700,000/. in trea- 
sury bills (which were nearly the 
same as exchequer bills in England) 
in the possession of the bank of Ire- 
land, which did not circulate; 
which the bank of Ireland were 
disposed to renew, and which there 
was authority under an act of 
parliament torenew. He had now 
done with the charges. He came 
next to consider the means by which 
those charges were to be defrayed. 
The balance remaining in the ex- 
chequer of Ireland, which had 
some resemblance to the surplus of 
the consolidated fund in this coun- 
try, amounted to above one mil- 
lion, from which, deducting the 
arrears of payments which were 
due and payable up to that day, 
there would remain a neat balance, 
applicable to the service of the year 
1803, of 550,000l. The revenue 
ot Ireland he would take at 
4,000,000!. The lottery, the 
amount of which he would take 
from the produce of that of last 


year, 200,000/. These sums, added 
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to the proportion of the loan which 
was raised for Ireland, which 
amounted to 2,160,0001., would 
make the ways and means amount 
to 5,960,000/., which, deducted 
from the total charge of Ireland, 
would leave a balance to be pro- 
vided for of 562,000/. In order 
to meet that sum, it was proposed 
that a loan should be raised in Ires 
land to the amount of 1,000,000/. 
If that sum should turn out to be 
more than the services of the year 
required, it would be: transferred 
to the consolidated fund; at the 
same time it would produce that 
which he hoped would not be cons 
sidered as an excessive sum in the 
exchequer of Ireland, in times of 
such emergency and possible dan. 
ger. And he trusted, this mea- 
sure of precaution would not be 
considered as a measure of impros 
vident profusion. 

It now remained for him to state 
the taxes which he should have the 
honour to propose. Before, hows 
ever, he entered into that part of 
the subject, he hoped it would not 
be considered as irrelevant if he 
said a few words respecting the 
trade of Ireland. In the last ses 
sion of parliament he had the uns 
pleasant task of stating, that the 
balance of trade was against Ire. 
land. He had not the satisfaction 
to state that of 1802 though much 
better than the former, to be such 
as the committee would wish. By 
the official papers before the house, 
the balance of imports and exports 
for the year 1802, would appear to 
be still against Ireland: but he 
had this consolation to offer to the 
committee, that the official va 
lues did by no means give a just 
account of the trade, or its results 
ing balance, either in that country 
or in this, in an account intended 
to exhibit a balance of trade by the 
value 
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value of imports and exports. The 
true value of imports was that 
which was paid for the articles to 
foreign countries; and the true va- 
lue of exports was that which was 
received for them from foreign 
countries. 

In the account of the official va- 
Iue of imports, the articles were 
valued below the rate at which they 
might be sold on the wharf at im- 

tation, including the charges of 
Freight and insurance, &c. ‘The 
true rate, in a national account ot 
this nature, would be the price es 
for the articles at the place where 
they were purchased. As to freight 
and insurance, there were great ad- 
vantages in a country possessing 
like Great Britain her own shipping, 
and making her own insurance, and 
paying of course no part of those 
charges to foreigners; thosecharges, 
although they were to be paid by 
the consumer, were no part of the 
price paid away by the importing 
country for the articles purchased, 
and ought therefore not to be in- 
wolnie’ into the account of the 
balance of trade. 

In the account of official value of 
exports, the articles were valued at 
the first cost on the shipping wharf; 
and the value there taken being the 
measure of the duty to be paid on 
exportation, itis probably a close 
and scant, rather than an exces- 
sive value; but when those exports 
were sold at a foreign market, the 
prices paid, and the returns made 
to the exporting country, include 
the further charges of those duties 
on export, of freight, of insurance, 
and of the merchant’s profit, all of 
which centered in the exporting 
country, and constituted a part of 
the value gained by that country, 
and were of course to be included 
ina national account of the balance 
of trate. 


The consequence of this was, 
that the official value in the case of 
imports was nearly 30 per cent. be. 
low the real value; but in the case 
of exports, the difference between 
the official and the real value, 
might be estimated at 6U per cent, 
Taking this into consideration, the 
trade of Ireland would stand with 
her exports exceeding her imports, 
although, judging from official va. 
lue, the contrary might appear 
from some papers which had been 
presented to the house. Besides, 
m the imports, there was a cons- 
derable proportion of raw mate. 
rials; from which they might draw 
this consolation, that the manufac. 
tures of the country would be pro. 
portionally benefited. He stated 
these subjects generally, because 
he hoped it would be a matter of 
satisfaction to gentlemen to hear 
them, and that it would afford some 
consolation to know, that if there 
were considerable drains upon that 
country, at least there was a pro- 
spect that they would not continue 
to the same amount. He would 
not, however, pledge himself that 
this effect would be produced this 

ear, or in any specific time. He 
had last year made some tavourable 
predictions respecting the trade of 
Ireland, though he did not state 
that the balance of trade would be 
such as he wished it to be. Those 
predictions, however, had turned 
out to be well-tounded. With re- 
gard to the linen-trade he had ob- 
served, that the great advantages 
which were given in this country to 
foreign linen, the scarcity which 
was then but just over, and which 
certainly had, in some degree. 
vented the sale of that article, had 
not so completely passed away that 
he could trust much to an increas 
in the export of that article ; and it 
had not increased much ; wes 
1a 
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had the satisfaction to state, that in 
the course of that current year 
the stock in Ireland had been al- 
mast cleared off, and he had no 
doubt but he should have more 
reason to rejoice at the state of that 
trade for 1803, than he had for 
1902, But if in the article of li- 
nen there was not much subject 
for congratulation, there certainly 
was great ground for satisfaction in 
contemplating the trade in provi- 
sions and corn. With regard to 
provisions, the demand which was 
necessary at the commencement of 
a war, for the outfit of fleets, &c. 
must of itself be very great; but, 
independent of that, the exporta- 
tion of that article, as well as of 
corn, had increased so as to turn 
the balance in favour of Ireland, 
in the way he had stated. In the 
last session he had estimated the 
export of provisions for the last 
year, at from 200 to 250,0001. in- 
crease above the former, and it 
proved to have that increase ; 
whilst com, which he had estimated 
at an inerease of 400,0001., had 
exclusively of a dimunition of im- 

rts, which in the preceding year 
adamounted to above 200,000/. in- 
creased to the real value of above 
600,000/. of export. 

In regard to the revenues of Ire- 
land, Mr. Corry said, he had last 
year delivered it as his opinion that 
rr would increase in comparison 
with the preceding year, and had 
stated the probable increase at 
300,000/.; in fact, it had increased 
nine hundred and odd thousand 
pounds. In the present year, how- 
ever, he was sorry that he could 
not hold out hopes of a similar in- 
crease. He could not even state 
that they would keep up to three 
millions and a half. He thought it 
more safe to take them at three 
millions, because certain articles 
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had, in the imports of last year, 
been excessive, which denoted a 
considerable stock now in the coun- 
try, particularly sugar. The ar- 
rears of the assessed taxes had 
also been collected, amounting to 
150,0001., and the collection of the 
current year would accordingly be 
comparatively less than that of the 
last by that sum. 

It now remained for him to state 
the taxes and duties which he had 
to propose. His statements upon 
this head would be short, because 
they were not new in principle, or 
extravagant in amount. The first 
duty he had to propose was, an in- 
crease upon the imports in the cus- 
toms and excise of 101. per cent. 
This duty could only attach upon 
articles of foreign produce; be- 
cause, by the compact of union, 
they could not attach upon articles 
imported from this country. This 
he estimated at 140,000/,— The 
next proposition he had to make, 
was an increase of duty upon the 
exports. He thought it necessary 
to state, that it was not the sense 
of the union compact that the 
taxes of the two countries should 
be certainly not equal in amount, 
but not even common, or upon the 
same articles. The taxes were to 
be distinct and several, though de- 
pendent upon the power of parlia- 
ment ; but whenever it happened 
that it was consistent with the in- 
terest of Ireland that the taxes, 
particularly with regard to foreign 
trade, imposed in this, could be 
adopted in that country, it would 
always be advisable to adopt them, 
in order to go forward in the road 
of assimilating the two countries 
as much as possible. It was, there- 
fore, with great satisfaction that he 
now found it would not be incon- 
sistent with the interest of [reland 
to adopt the tax which had been 
imposed 
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imposed. in this country upon ex- 
ports. This tax at one and three 
per cent. would, he was sorry to 
say, produce not more than 17,0000. 
The next tax he had to propose 
was upon an article which was well 
able to bear it, and which ought to 
be taxed to the utmost extreme, so 
as not to afford encouragement to 
the illicit dealer. He meant a tax 
upon home-made spirits. This ar- 
ticle was one that was so destruc- 
tive to the morals, the industry, 
and the health of the lower classes 
of the people in Ireland, that it 
certainly was a fair object of taxa- 
tion, as far as could be done with- 
out encouraging the private di- 
stiller. ‘The tax he should propose 
upon this article was Qd.a gallon, 
which he estimated would produce 
150,0001, As it had been always 
usual to lay a duty on foreign spi- 
rits, when a duty was imposed 
upon home-made spirits, he should 
propose a duty of 9d. per gallon 
on foreign spirits, exclusive of the 
10 per cent. upon importation, and 
this he estimated at 30,000]. With 
respect to the imports, there was 
one article which he proposed to 
exempt, and that was tobacco, 
which had decreased in its importa. 
tion from 9,000,000 to 7,000, 000/hs5. 
Great apprehension was entertained 
by the dealers in that article, that 
an additional duty would be very 

rejucdicial to that branch of trade; 
v had, therefore, not included it 
in the general increase of duties, 
but would let it stand over for fur- 
ther consideration. The last article 
upon which he had to propese an 
additional duty was malt. Malt 
was used to a certain degree in di- 
stilleries, It was supposed that one 
half of the grain they used was 
malted. The burthen would not, 
however, fall heavily upon the di. 


stiller, it would {all principally 


upon the brewer. The brewery of 
Ireland. had very much increased 
since the stoppage of the distillery, 
when the lower class of people had 
taken to drinking beer instead of 
spirits. If, however, the brewer 
elt an additional burthen, it would 
be some satisfaction to know, that 
the burthen would be but small; 
for the duty he should propose of 
Is. a barrel upon malt, would not 
be more than 9d. a barrel upon 
beer. This tax he estimated at 
140,0001. The whole of | these 
additional duties would, accordin 
tohis calculation, produce 380,0 
The interest and charge upon the 
loan for Ireland and. England, 
would be 148,000]. The interest 
and charge upon the loan in Ire. 
land would be 65,000/., making 
together 208,000/, So that the 
amount of the duties would exceed 
the interest and charges of the 
loans by 173,000. It might be 
asked why, when he had” only 
208,000/. to provide for, he should 
propose taxes to the amount of 
$80,0001. His answer was this—- 
in looking to the state of the em. 
pire, he would take for the next 
year either of two alternatives, 
war or peace. If they should have 
peace, the surplus of duties on the 
present occasion would afford the 
means of reducing the duties upon 
some articles which could not be 
maintained in time of peace, such 
as foreign spirits aud tobacco, from 
the facilities of smuggling ; but if, 
on the other hand, the war should 
continue, those duties would go in 
aid of those exertions which he was 
sure the wisdom, the vigour, and 
the animation of the people of Ire- 
land would lead them to make, af- 
ter the example which had beea 
shown them by this country. He 
concluded by moving his resolu 
tions. ‘Phere was no objection de- 
serving 
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i ice to these resolu- 
erving of notice to 
tions a the bill, pursuant to the 
motion, was passed on the Lith of 


July. 

Mr. Corry, gave notice, on the 
4th of July, that he should in the 
committee of ways and means on 
Monday (it being then Saturday ) 
move for a provisional permission 
to the a] Semen ot Ireland, 
to raise one million by exchequer 
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bills, by loan from the bank of Iree 
land, in case the loan for that sum 
already voted to be raised in Ire. 
Jand should not be filled upon reas 
sonable terms. Accordingly, in the 
committee, on Monday, Mr. Corry 
moved « resolution for raising one 
million in this manner, which was 
agreed to. The bill on tltis occas 
sion passed the 16th of the same 
month. 





CHAP. X. 


Sate of Parties after the Commencement of the War.—Karl Fitzwilliam’s 
« Motion in the House of Lords for the Censure of Ministers—Colonel 
Patten’s Motion to the same Effect in the House of Commons.— Further 


Motion of Earl Fitzwilliam, 


N a former chapter we had oc- 
casion to notice the growing 
coldness between the late chancellor 
of the exchequer and his old, and 
perhaps natural connexions, who at 
this period held the seals of office. 
From the uncordial manner of the 
two parties in the house of commons, 
it was conjectured by many, that 
the pledge of “constant, active, 
and zealous support’? would not re- 
main long unforfeited; and that 
the first casual lapse of ministers 
would bring down upon their heads 
the thunder of that eloquence, 
which had been so lately and so 
loudly exerted in their panegyric. 
No occasion, however, seemed to 
present itself. Mr. Pitt had warmly 
approved of the war; and in all 
their subsequent conduct there was 
nothing to arraign. It was neces- 
sary, however, to-attempt their re- 
moval: but the several parties who 
conducted the attack did not as yet 
seem to understand each other’s 
views; nor had either the whigs or 
— ies yet brought their minds to 
“at point, Where principle was to 
be sacrificed to place, and where a 


long and rooted hostility was to 
exhibit the political miracle of a 
sudden conversion into the tenderest 
friendship. ‘The attack, therefore, 
was but awkwardly conducted : 
ner were the movers of the que- 
stion in each house such as added 
much weight to the cause they had 
undertaken. The political versa- 
tility of earl F exwilliem repressed 
the confidence which might other- 
wise be placed in his assertions 3 
and colonel Patten was a man with 
out influence, and almost without 
a name. 

The enterprise was nevertheless 
resolved on by some of the warmest 
among the new opposition, and it 
was thought to be encouraged, at 
least as an experiment, by some 
statesmen of more experience, and 
of a graver character. 

On the second of June, earl 
Fitzwilliam rose to propose a mo- 
tion relative to the proofs of inso« 
lence, aggression, and encroach- 
ment displayed by the French go- 
vernment since the conclusion of 
the treaty, and the responsilslity 
which ministers had incurred in not 

having 
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having, at 2 much earlier period, 
laid the evidence of this hostile 
spirit before both houses of parlia- 
ment. In bringing forward the 
motion he meant to submit to 
their lordship’s consideration, he 
begged it to be understood that he 
was actuated by no motives of per- 
sonal hostility to ministers. On the 
contrary, for many of them, in- 
dividually, he felt the greatest 
estecm, and no man was more rea- 
dy to co justice to the respectability 
of their private characters. But no 
consideration of this nature should 
induce him to desert a duty, which 
he felt he owed to their lordships 
and the country. It was on public 
views that he brought forward the 
business, and on public grounds he 
should only ask their lordships sup- 
port. kiaving stated this in expla- 
nation of his object in then rising 
to address the house, his lordship 
went on take up the consideration 
of the general subject, and in the 
course of his observations adverted 
to all the acts of aggression and 
aggrandisement on the part of the 
French government from the time 
the preliminaries of peace were 
signed, and the corresponding con- 
duct of ministers. On the part of 
the French government, there had 
been many acts of insolence, of vio- 
lence, and aggression, every one 
of which ought to have been the 

round of serious remonstrance, as 
Sian diametrically opposite to the 
principles of the treaty which mi- 
nisters had avowed at the time when 
the treaty was concluded. When 
the French government had agreed 
on preliminary articles of peace, 


his lordship begged the house to 


to consider what was the line of 


conduct which it had pursued, 
Was this a conduct of a concilia- 
tory nature? Was it of a nature 


that could at all induce a hope that 


. 
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peace might be preserved in the 
true spirit of se A very con. 
trary spirit had on every occasion 
been evinced, On this part of his 
argument his lordship referred to 
the extraordinary step taken by 
Bonaparte, of procuring his ap 
pointment to the presidentship of 
the Italian republic: and asked, 
was an object of this magnitude, 
taking place during the interval be 
tween the signature of the prelimi. 
naries and a definitive treaty, a mat. 
ter of light importance. Was it 
one to which with reference to such 
a definitive treaty, no attention 
ought to have been given by mini 
sters? The fact, however, was, that 
ministers had made no remon- 
strances: and it was from the 
knowledge that they had on this, 
as well as many other acts of vio. 
lence and aggression on_ the part 
of the French government, not 
made any remonstrance, that he 
had felt it his duty to bring the 
matter under discussion. It was 
in February 1802 that this very 
extraordinary measure took place, 
and it was with the knowledge of 
this decisive proof of the disposi- 
tion of the French government 
that the definitive treaty had been 
concluded. 

But what had been the spirit of 
encroachment displayed by the 
French government atter the treaty 
was concluded? A very few months 
elapsed, when by a convention, 
the grounds of which ministers had 
not given parliament and the coun 
try the smallest information, Par- 
ma and Placentia were ceded to 
France. It was in the month of 
June that this new acquisition 
territory was obtained, and still no 
remonstranoe was resorted to by 
ministers. The French gover 
ment, profiting by this spirit ef 
forbearance, and actuated by 4 

thirst 
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shirst of power which acknow- 
iedged no bounds, resolved that no 
opportunity of aggrandisement 
should be overlooked. In the 
month of September, Piedmont was 
declared to be an integral part of 
the French republic; and thus, 
whatever hope might have been 
reviously entertained of the resto- 
ration of the liberty of Italy, it 
was now destroyed. It Was hence- 
forth left to the mercy of France; 
fur who was ignorant that in every 
at contest Piedmont. had been 
considered as the key of Italy? The 
first step which ministers had taken, 
which at all indicated a determina- 
tion to resist this ambitious spirit, 
was the issuing of orders for re- 
taining possession of the Cape of 
Good Hope. On what circum. 
stances, however, he berged their 
lordships to consider, were these 
orders dispatched ? Was it on re- 
ceiving intelligence of the determi- 
nation of Bonaparte to interfere in 
the affairs of Switzerland? It was 
of importance to observe how the 
the conduct of ministers on this 
subject ought to be considered. 
When they determined to interfere, 
they ought to have known what ef- 
fect their interference was likely to 
produce ; for if, from the circum- 
stances of the continent at the time 
the remonstrances were made, it 
appeared that they could be pro- 
ductive of no beneficial conse- 
quence, the remonstrances were in 
themselves highly inexpedient.— 
Now how did the case stand after it 
was fairly considered? The fact 
was, that on the $d of October 
Mr. Merry sent a dispatch to minis- 
ters, informing them of the exer- 
tions made by a Swiss deputy to 


procure the interference of sume of 
the ministers of the great powers otf 


Europe in behalf of tivis perse- 
1803. 
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cuted country. In this dispatch it 
was stated that the application had 
been ineffectual. Most of the mi- 
nisters were not only not disposed 
to listen to his application, but they 
were afraid of admitting him within 
their threshhold, from a dread of 

iving offence to the first consul. 

Vith the knowledge of all this, 
ministers did mterfere when they 
must have known that interference 
could not be beneficial. They had 
passed over the fiirest opportunities 
of dignified and effective remon- 
strance, and had made a show of 
remonstrance when it could not 
with the smallest dignity be em- 
ployed. 

But the cases to which he had 
alluded were not all, which, though 
forming just ground of complaint, 
had not been taken up with suffi- 
cient spirit by ministers. His lord- 
ship, among other things, alluded 
to the manner in which British sub- 
jects had been abused, and British 
property confiscated, which did not 
uppear to him to be made the 
ground of sufficient remonstrance. 
Our claims to reparation and re- 
dress had not been urged with that 
spirit, and that energy, which the 
extreme importance of the subject 
required. Having dwelt a good 
deal on this point, his lordship pro- 
ceeded to the direct point at ichich 
ministers had chosen to make their 
final stand, and had thought pro- 
per to assume a determination no 
longer to submit to the insults and 
aggressions of the French govern- 
ment. After all the instances ot 
aggression which had occurred, 
after all the proofs which had been 
given, of a disposition altogether 
inconsistent with the independence 
and satety of other states; after 
the most unequivocal demonstra- 
tions of a mind incurably hostile to 
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this country, ministers had in- 
structed lord Whitworth to express 
to the French government their 
readiness to give up Malta agreeas 
bly to the conditions of the treaty. 
Havi ing given _ gh never ats 
tention was natu » directed to 
the eceuiitenete which produced 
the subsequent determination of 
ministers to retain Malta, as a 
means of additional security against 
the future Views of the French go- 
vernment. Lord Hawkesbury, in 
consequence of the report of Se- 
bastiani, disclosing the views of the 
French government, addresses a 
note to our ambassador, stating 
that ministers expected that addi- 
tional security to which their views 
gave them a fair claim. ‘Till the 
middle of February, the ambitious 
designs of the lrench government 
were not resisted by ministers ; and 
at length they * took their stand ata 
point which, compared with various 
other causes of « tience, was very 
secondary im real importance.— 

From all the con sidegations } re had 
stated, he conceived hirhself fully 
warranted in drawing the inference 
which he meant to found on his 
first proposition, that ministers, in 
full posse ssion ot suuthicn nt proots 
of the hostile mind ef the French 
government, of its uninterrupted 
msults and ageressions, from the 
time that the treaty of pace had 
been signed to the cay when his 


Maryesty’s messare of the &th of 


March was ar ivered, were higrhi iy 
censurable in not declaring what 
was the real situation of the coun- 
try. At the time that they were 
sufficiently sensible of th ¢ existence 

of this spirit, they Smet to 
hold out to parliament and to the 
country the hope of the c yntinu- 
ance of peace. At the very mo- 
ment when there could remaiy no 


reasonable expectation of the maig. 
tenance of peace, the public was 
deceived with the expectation that 
there was a prospect, not of = 
precarious, but of solid and 
manent repose from all the ictal 
attendant on war. Parliament and 
the publi ic h: id, at all tim es, a clear 
and undoubted right to know, from 
the servants ot the crowns whitt was 
the real situation of the country, 
This mformation ministers had 
most assiduously concealed; and 
while they sheltered themselves be. 
hind responsibility, the country was 
brought into a situation more criti« 
cal and more dangerous thun had 
ever been paralleled i in the records 
of our country. It was proper, at 
a time when all ranks wonld be 
called upon to contribtite great sae 
crifices for the public service, that 
they should have confidence in the 
talents and knowledge of those by 
whom these sacrifices were to be 
applied for the service of the em- 
pire. Jt was necessary, too, when 
we were engaging in a contest ia 
which the opinion or mediation of 
other powers might be required, 
that the character of the govern. 
ment of the country should be 
such as to comimand respect. On 
these principles he wi: shed the con- 
duct of ministers to be considered. 
For the reasons above stated, he 
could not admit that his maiesty’s 
present servants were qualticd te 
secure confidence with the counuy 
at home, or inspire respect among 
covernments abroad. ‘The noble 
earl concluded his speech, after a 
/ w obser vations to the same efiect, 
ith moving several resolutions, of 

which the two fo liowing . were the 
most im \portant — 

Ist. * Resolved, that it appa 
to this hous sc, from the de *claration 
issued by his muijesty on the 13th 
imstaile 
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‘o¢tant, and lai df before this house 
by his ma jest) comm: und, that 
the cK nduet of iss iy rench republi Cc 
towards this country during the 
whole period which has elapse 
enee the conclusion of the defini. 


a 


tive treaty oi pe aces iS } consid red 


: c ’ te iv 
e. « | 
br his majesty § ministers as havin 


exhibited one continued sertes-of tgs 
gresseanty 1 oleace, and insult; and 


as neces: uy ¢ creating a th roueh 


ha = 
conviction ot a system deliberately 


adopicd by France for the purpose of 
degrad. ne, veliying, and insuding 
his majesty and his gavernn “i” 
Od\y. “ R ssolved, that lis ma- 
jesty’s ministers having, throughout 
the whole period, from the defini- 
tive treaty af peace to the breaking 
ut of the present war, nertaer com. 
municated to parliament any know- 
ledge of the sense which they now 
appear to have cantoned respcct- 
ing the’ conduct and’ system of 
France, nor any rewular mforma- 
tion of the particulars on which 
the some was founde d, or the steps 
taken by his majesty’s governme 
thereupon, have thereby v ith c 
from this house the necessary mae 
terials for the due and full dis. 


charge of its constit ite val func. 
tions ; * and th: it by encour ag r 
th irougho mut the co MLNS i Ulle- 
founded s ecurit} and contidence in 
the permanence of peace, they have 
Shdecteneed and perplexed our 
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ters. A great deal had been’ said 
about the responsibility under 
which ministers attempted to shel. 
ter their conduct, and it was made 
the subject of complaint that minis. 
ters had nots at a much earlier 
period, put the house in possession 
of imiorm ion catatiole to the ame 
bitious and insolent views of the 
French government. ‘The conduct 
of ministers reé specitine Switzer 
land had been condemned. What 
Was thew: simple state oe the case? 
The ministers of all le reat con. 
Gite powers had he en aids ‘essed 
with the view of obtaining their 
mediation with the erat: consul to 
avert the evils with which Switzer. 
land was threatened, a Which 
afterwards it so fully experienced. 
tT ) these applications no sort of Ate 
nition hi id been viven, ¢ xcept by 
oh » ministers of this country. Was 
w 7 tbe Ki to listen i the remone 
strances of a brave and mjured peo- 
ple, 2 ground of censure? Was it 
a subject of fair comp laint, that a 
hope was held out of a determina- 
tion to give every derree of sup- 
port which was lik ly to be effectual 
in a contest for usages and for pri- 


| 


Vileme , endeared by every consi- 
deration that was most cherished 
by the heart ot man? But this 
general principle of the interfe- 
rence of ministers respecttng Swit- 
zerland,appeared to bec mdemned., 
As tothe manner in which the in- 
C1 tt rence h id been conducted, he 
was confident there was as little 
room tor just complaint. Depraved 
as the powers of ,the continent had 
shown themselves to be, ministers 
had 1) y choke S left put to make ‘l Se 
parate remoustrance to the French 


gvovernment. Such a remonstrance, 


weirlordship were aw Are, had been 
presented by ministers; a: nd if it 
tailed of eflect, neither the honour 
nor the general character of the 


country 
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country were at all compromised. 
Under such circumstances, what 
had ministers done? They sent a 
confidential agent to Switzerland, 
not to foment a spirit of rebeilion, 
not to delude them with false hopes 
and expectations of success—but 
to ascertain the real dispositions of 
the people, to find out what was 
their ab 
ance, and to see what prospect 
there was that with such assistance 
as might have been given by this 
country, there was any probability 
thet this resistance would promote 
the end which was so eagerly co- 
veted. On inquiry it was ascer- 
tained, thar, with all their detesta- 
tion of French persecution, with 
all their enthusiastic devotion to 
the liberties and manners of their 
fathers, successful resistance was 
impossible, and therefore ministers 
found further interference unneces- 
sary. He appealed to their lord- 
ships, whether in this conduct there 
was any thing enworthy of the mi- 
nisters of a great country ? 
Ministers Rad been loudly ac- 
cused for not having sooner de- 
clared their Opinion that war had 
become necessary. For this objec- 
"The 
circumstances under which the peace 
had been concluded were to be con- 
sidered betore such an 
ct uid he fairly started. It wo jd 
not be contended that ministers 
Were not desirous of the continu. 
ance of peace. On this they rested 
thetr pretensions to popularity, and 
it was not. at all likely they would 


ot rection 


do any thing to destroy the good’ 


Tryin) 


opinion which had been created in 
their tavour, by rashiv plunging 
the country into hostilities. He de. 


sired noble lords to loek at the 
conduct of ministers, and then 
judge ot their sincerity for the con. 
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ilities for effectual resist- . 
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tinttance of peace. Malta was the 
grand point in dispute, and to re. 
move the ground of difference in 
the dispute, no efforts had been 
omitted. ‘They had sedulously en. 
deavoured to procure the assent of 
the guaranteeing powers ; they had 
given every facility for the election 
of a grand-master ; they had pur. 
sued this object in a way the mos 
calculated to evince their determi- 
nation to act in the true spirit of 
ace. They found, soon after the 
conclusion of the treaty, that the 
French government, instead of dis- 
covering a spirit of conciliation, 
evinced a disposition rancorous and 
hostile. They received a proposal 
infamous and outrageous in the 
highest degree, a proposition te 
curtail or suppress the most valua- 
ble privilege and the firmest sup- 
port of the British constitution— 
the freedom of full and fair discus. 
sion. To such a propgsal mini- 
sters of course refused, in the most 
explicit terms, to accede ; but even 
here their kenguage was charac- 
terised by mildness and modera- 
tion. Too a most detestable and 
cruel demand—tor detestable and 
cruel he must call any demand to 
drive from our land the representa- 
tives of a family once emment for 
wealth and power, but now emi- 
nent only in nesfortune—the answer 
of ministers was at once firm and 
dignified. It was hardly necessary 
for him to remind their lordships of 
the circumstances in which such 
demands were advanced by the 
French government. While our 
ministers were called upon to ba 
nish the remains of an ancient no- 
bility, and the wreck of a venera- 
ble priesthood, men exiled fron 
their country as traitors—men ¥ ho 
were anxious to spread among their 
countrymen the flame of civilwar, 
and 
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gnd to plunge the dagger into the 
hearts of their brethren, were che- 
rished, protected, and honoured, at 
the consular court. ee 
It had been objected to minis- 
ters that their orders and counter- 
orders respecting the Cape betrayed 
want of firmness and consistency 
of character. When, however, the 
plain fact was considered, the ob- 
section would instantly vanish. 
Ministers had reason to believe that 
a plan was in contemplation, by 
which Holland was to be incorpo- 
rated with France. Under such an 
expectation,it wasclear that theCape 
would necessarily fall into the 
hands of France the moment it 
was surrendered. It was on this 
principle that the order for re- 
taining the Cape was founded ; 
and it was not nll an explanation 
on the subject was obtained, that a 
second order for its evacuation was 
dispatched. After this explanation 
had been obtained, ministers had 
no pretence for refusing to comply 
with the terms of the treaty. The 
noble lord from this passed to the 
consideration of Sebastiani’s report. 
He condemned it in very energetic 
terms. It appeared to him to ex- 
press such clear evidence of the in- 
sidious designs of the first consul, 
both with respect to Egypt and the 
fonian isles, that if ministers had 
not laid hold of it in establishing a 
just claim to further security on the 
am of this country, they would 
ave forfeited all claims to public 
confidence. He touched on the 
article which appeared in the Ham- 
burg paper, which had excited so 
much attention, and called forth 
such just indignation. It was one 
of the foulest and most malignant 
libels that ever was published 


against the government of an inde- 
pendent country. He threw out 
some important strictures on the 
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character of M. Rheinard, by 
whose influence it was inserted.— 
This was no tyro in politics, no 
pupil in the study of diplomatic 
address: he was bred up in the 
school of the most outrageous times 
of the revolution, and he had re- 
ceived various proofs of the confi- 
dence of his consular master. ‘The 
act ot iMWsertien was, therefore, to 
all intents and purposes, an act 
agreeable to the tirst consul. Un- 
der all these considerations, minis- 
ters had called for additional se- 
curity, and what had been the con- 
duct of the French government ? 
Had any offer of security been ob- 
tained? Qn the contrary, had not 
that arch-master in intrigue, Tal- 
leyrand, declared that the question 
between the two countries lay with- 
in a very narrow compass, It was 
simply Malta, or war. Retain 
Malta, and war would be considered 
to be declared. Such was the lan- 

uage of the French government. 
His lordship, after a few remarks, 
sat down by declaring his approba- 
tion of the conduct of munisters, 
and his consequent disapprobation 
of the proposition. 

Lord Darnley remarked, that it 
was not only in the conduct of go- 
vernment since the signature of the 
peace of Amiens, but on a general 
view of their whole conduct both 
betore and since, that an adequate 
and impartial judgement could be 
formed. In his opinion, the origt- 
nal sin was the spirit of concession 
to the encroachments of France, 
which they had manifested soon 
after the signature of the prelimi- 
naries. If they had pursued a 
contrary line of conduct, if they 
had at once given Bonaparte to un- 
derstand, that in the Jow and al- 
most humiliating terms of peace to 
which they had consented, they 
had gone the utmost length of con- 
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cession, and that they were deter- 
mined to make their stand against 
not the power 

all pr babi! ity he 
iven way, when he 


’ 


any further extensto 
of France, Mm 
would Rave gi 
fr und them re and 
prepared if ne t the 
wer. On the other har ¥ if he 
had not vielded, and had forced us 


again to have recourse to arms 


iy m ¢ ernest, 


» we 


should have taken them up under 
every advantage, which we had now 
given up,by disarming our forcesand 
relinquishing our conquests. What 
had happene: i since the peace, as 


proved 7 the pspers on the table, 


was the necessai y consequence oj 
1, 

that system of concession ia hue 

miliation thus early adopted: since 


DiC > 


it was the invarialte consequence ©: 
submission under misult and oppres- 
sion, to provoke a repetition of 


them, and length to be driven 
to resistance u 


tare, 


nder every disadvan- 


us Was the casein the rresent 


. . a | 

instance. He would co through 
’ ’ [a ; . r % 
the whole detail of those acts of 
insult and ayreress ion, sO justly 


complained of in his majesty’s de- 
claration ; but first of all, he would 
beg | icave to acavert to » which 
appeared first in the papers, but on 
which, im his mind, sufficient stress 
had not been laid} neant the 
detention and confiseation of the 
. He asked, what could 
be more flagrant 
the vessel which was forced into 2 
port of France by stress 
of that which 
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ot wea- 


ther, or Was cone 
fiscated, because the captain had a 
tew sivas and plates for his own 
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several subj ects < f Ma Ita, 
land, and the Cape, lord I 
= 1, he shou ld Assent [on th 5 


Switzer. 
) ar n ley 


TONG. 
tions moved that night by the no 
ble e irl, because he th, sucht they 


could not be controverted, 


Lord Mulgrave obs serve d, that 
the objects cr the French govern, 
vent were three, and that these 
formed the leadine points in Bo. 
Taps rte’s views. The first obs ct 
was to destroy the resources and 
wealth of thts country in India, 
by getiing possession of Egypt’; 


second was to exclude trom 
the contment and from. France 
every article of British merchan. 
dise; ard the third object: was to 
turn and destroy the tndepen. 
dence of this country. Min 
had, undoubtedly, an awiul duty 
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to disch: are. He trusted, he We 
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the 


over 
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ever, that measures wouid be m 
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stautiy taken to renovate and re. 
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When these measures 
brought forward, it 
then be as much the duty 
noble lord to enter fully 
into their spirit, as it was at pres 
sent the duty of the honse to ab- 
stain from 3g que- 
stions or debate whatever. If the 
measures which would then be 
submitted by ministers should La 
deemed ineffectual, then the house 
would employ its wisdom in cor- 
recting and im ip? these mea- 
sures. Above : . his] lordship dee 
precated any > Send which 
could turn aside for instant 
that proud and angry 

fested by the country against the 

France. It 
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not, on these grounds, be induced 
to support the original motion, as 
he could not vote tor the prev ious 
question, conceiving that no que- 
sion could be previo us to that 
which concerned the dearest imte- 
rests of the country. He lament- 
ed the debate which had occurred, 
an in order th: it there might be 
10 more of it, he moved that the 
ee should then adjourn. 

To this lord Hobart strongly 
objected, and pointed out the 
great injustice the house would 
inanifest in support ing the motion 
or a& jor irnment Ni ) such mo- 
tions « those maved that day by 
the noble earl were entert: rined, or 
brought into discussion; but there 
was something of higher conse- 
quence to be taken into considera- 
tion than the personal feelings of 
himselt, or any other of his ma- 
jesty’s servants—the character of 
the government existing as it did 
at present. If the ministers were 
to be censured and disgraced un- 
der the present circumstances, it 
would nat irally follow that they 
ought to be dismissed, or the 
measures necessary to be pursued 
for the defence of the country 
would be enfeebled and rendered 
meficient, and of little utility. 
Considering the arduous and dit 
ficult task that ministers had to 
perto rm ever sineg they came into 
othice, undoubtedly y many of then 
acts might be highly question 
able ; but he was conscious that 
the more their conduct was exa- 
mined, the more it would be found 
that every step they had taken had 
been taken with great anxiety, 
with great caution, and with ‘a 
Most earnest endeavour to avoid 
the depriving the country of the 
sontinuanee of the blessings of 


peace, 
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Lord Grenville rt that 
the charge in general against mi- 
nisters Was, that, not ™ acculent, 
but by a deliberate systematic con. 
duct, they prechided parliament 
from that knowledge of public, 
events which was nF ne- 
cessary to the performance of its 
duty. Asto this point, the charge 
of not communicating essential 
information to parliament, one 
noble and learned lord (lord El- 
lenborough) had said, of all the 
charges this was the most trivial 
and unfounded. He challenged op- 
position to po int out when ministers 
should have come down, and what 
they should have communicated 5 
which challenge his lordship ace 
cepted, in spite of the ‘danger of 
including himself in the charge 
of consummate ignorance. He 
would undertake to say distinctly, 
awe they should have come down 

» parliament, what they should 
i. communicated, and dhs miis- 
chief arising trom their not having 
done so. He might refer, he 
said, in Investig: ating this subject, 
to.the ministerial defence of the 
preliminary articles; in supporting 
which ministers declared there was 
nothing in the person who ruled 
over France, or in the circum- 
stances of the times, that should 
render the peace less likely to con. 
tinue than any that ever was made, 
He would, however, commence 
his observations where munisters 
were inclined to make their stand, 
viz. at the definitive treaty. ‘The 
abolition of the Spanish priores, 
and subsequent destruction of the 
Spanish langue at Malta, he had 
reason to belies re took pl: ice before 
the signing of the definitive 
treaty. He believe ed this event 
took place i in March 18023; where- 
as, in May following, ministers 
P contended 
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contended that peace in all its ar- 
ticles was practicable. The defi- 
nitive treaty was now said to be 
an experiment; if so, it must 
mean an experiment leading to 
peace, and to ascertain whether 
the great sacrifices we then made 
were likely to produce the objects 
for which they were ostensibly 
made. As soon as peace, in so 
material an article as Malta, be- 
came impracticable, it was the 
duty of ministers to say so. When 
the house went up to his majesty 
with the address on the definitive 
treaty, ministers were in duty 
bound to disclose the impractica- 
bility of executing the treaty, 
arising from the known abolition 
of the Spanish priories at the in- 
stance of France. Not doing so, 
was puttiug a delusion on parlia- 
ment, and suffering them to think 
and act on a supposition of facts 
not truc. 

This heppened the 4th and 
15th of May. The session lasted 
six weeks after; yet no commnu- 
nication took place, and parlia- 
ment were suffered to proceed in 
confidence in making reductions, 
and ministers themselves went on 
executing the treaties. ‘The ses- 
sion ended on the 9th of June. 
In the speech made on that oc- 
casion by the speaker of the house 
of cofnmons, it was obvious he had 
heard nothing of the impractica- 
bility of executing the treaty, as 
he spoke of peace, and thanked 
his majesty for giving the people 
repose and safety. His majesty’s 
speech on the conclusion of the 
session had similar expressions. 
Who would think that, at that 
very moment, his majesty’s mini- 
st¢rs were m POssesston of facts 
that rendered peace impossible ? 
One noble lord had said, that such 
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communication was unconstitm 
tional; whereas, his  lordsh 
maintained that it was a public 
principle, and that in no circum 
stances of the country, any way 
similar, kad the fullest information 
been withheld. For the last 99 
years, connexiors with the con 
tinent had been more rare than 
formerly. He had always con. 
demned this policy, though others 
might differ. Bue in this time, 
and during the reigns of George 
First and Second, communications 
from the king to parliament were 
matter of ordinary intercourse, 
In the reigns of William and 
Anne, still more so. The latter 
had sometimes asked the opinion 
of parliament as to pending trea 
ties. 

From these instances, his lord, 
ship said, that frequent and parti. 
cular communications to pariia. 
ment were sanctioned both by 

rinciple and practice. Now, so 
ittle had his majesty’s present mi- 
nisters treated parliament with that 
constitutional respect, that, so late 
as the opening of the present ses 
sion, not one word was said that 
uny thing had occurred, or exist- 
ed, that threatened the breach of 
the treaty, though by the papers 
it was evident every point of dis- 
pute, except one, had then arisen. 

As to the political relations of 
France, his lordship was at a loss 
to conceive what instances of great 
violence’ and aggression France 
could be guilty of to the powers of 
the continent, without affecting 
our domestic interests and security. 
The particulars of those aggressions 
were the isle of Elba, Parma, Pla- 
centta, Piedmont, Italy, Germany, 
Erypt, Malta, and Switzerland. 
He shonid net ask whv France 
was suffered to annex Piedmont, 

without 
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@ithout any interference on the 
of his majesty’s ministers. 

e should say nothing of their 
conduct with respect to Italy and 
Germany, although he believed 
that there were many better op- 
nities for sounding the em- 
peror of Germany and the other 
powers of Europe, than the af- 
fairs of Switzerland afforded. As 
to the arrangements im Germany, 
he thought that, besides the dis- 
ce which the country sustained, 

Ee aafiering the German domini- 
ons of his majesty to be the object 
of violence and seizure, the ar- 
rangements were, in one respect, 
directly contrary to the treaty of 
Amiens, which stipulated a com- 
plete indemnity for the prince of 
Orange in Germany. The inade- 
quate provision which was assign- 
ed him was a direct violation and 
breach fof that treaty ; and yet it 
did not appear that there was any 
interference with respect to this 
breach of the treaty. As to 
Switzerland, there was an inter- 
ference; but what sort of interfe- 
rence was it? We sent our envoy 
to Vienna, to inquire whether the 
emperor could spare an army to 
march from Vienna to Switzcr- 
land, to protect that country from 
the French; but so it happened, 
that before our envoy got to Vi- 
enna the French were completely 
m possession of Switzerland. How- 
ever right the interference of his 
sg ministers was in its prin- 
ciple, he could not discover much 
wisdom in it, when it was urged 
m a manner that it was almost 
impossible it could succeed. ‘They 
had remonstrated with France, but 
m so mild a tone, that it rather 
appeared as if they were entreat- 
ing the compassion of the French 
for the poor innocent Swiss. He 
Hought that perhaps Piedmont 
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would have been a subject of in- 
terference for which we should be 
more likely to obtain the co-ope- 
ration of other powers. It was 
another consideration, whether it 
would not have been much better 
to have intertered in June than in 
October. In June, our sailors 
were not discharged, and we had 
120,000 soldiers, which had since 
been disbanded. Perhaps this was 
the time we could have interfered 
with the best prospect of allies, 
aud with a strong fleet and army 
of our own. But in the arma- 
ment for Switzerland in October, 
his majesty’s ministers, without 
any communication to parliament, 
put the country into a state of 
war. They sent ont orders to re- 
tain the Cape, which, by treaty, 
was to have been ceded to the 
Dutch garrison, who were read 

to take possession of it. In this 
instance, ministers ventured a di- 
rect violation of the treaty, with- 
out communicating this step to 
parliament; and afterwards coun- 
ter-orders put the country again 
in a state of peace. As to the 
question of Malta, if the French 
official correspondence was to be 
believed, ministers had been guilty 
of a disingenuous suppression of a 
material note, which accompanied 
their projet. They knew, at the 
time they signed the treaty of 
Amiens, that Russia would not 
guarantee that article of the treaty, 
it being contrary to the wishes of 
Russia, and to a previous stipula- 
tion between Fngland and Rus- 
sia. Knowing then that Russia 
would not guarantee it, in the 
terms of the article, they affected 
to solicit the guarantee of Russia. 
He thought the charge of sup- 
pressing a material note to deceive 
parliament (although made by M. 
Talleyrand), was so serious as to 
require 
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from the noble secretary a 


answer. The designs of 
rnment upon Egypt 
be fore Sebastuae 


require 
specific 
the French H 


were known long 

ni’s report; they were the com- 
mon conversation of Pars long 
aiid? thereto. It might be 


proper lor this country to interfer 

on the subiect: it might be proper 
to arm; but ministers might have 
either negotiated or armed, with- 
out sending down to parliament 
that message which caused U 1¢ ruin 
of so many private families. The 
object of the message WAS sak to 
a to call out the supplementary 
militia; but was there no way of 
arming but that? Micht not the 

regiments of the line have been 
secruiting, and our naval strength 


considerably improved, wrthout 
having recourse to a measure 


which appeared like a declaration 


. ag , 
of war in the first instance? He 
. lee } ’ 2 " a9 . } 
con urded by opposing the ad- 
jOurmMent, and expressing a wish 
that the resolutions should meet 


that discussion which was due to 
their importance. 

The lord chancellor opposed the 
adjournment in a very decided 
manner. His lordship replied to 
all the arguments urged by lord 
Grenville, on the events which 
had happened since the definitive 
treaty, and refuted the chi “ge of 
roinisters having been guilty of a 
breach of duty, mn the partic ular 
watance of their long silence on 
the on of the late discussions. 
he contended that they had fol- 
bowed the practi ce « f former times, 
aud mentioned the circumstances 
which preceded commence- 
meat of the late War, the discus- 
ative to which had coni- 


the 
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. . 
menced m May, and there was no 
communication to parliament tll 
November. In the affair of the 


Ryssiaa armament, the interval 
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was still longer. 


His Majesty's 
ministers, conscious of havin ne done 
the best they cor 


wd lor their coun. 
try, had appre hensions from 
appealing to its ju tice 5 and ab. 
surd indeed would it be ind 
consent tO a mouon of a lourn. 
ment on the present qucstioa, 
which would only serve to 
lyse their exertions m the arduous 
cause to which were thea 
and thus furnish a new 
pretence for reviy ving, at the end 
of a Month or six Weeks, a moths 
for their censure and removal. 


no 


cM to 


nie 
para 
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Many other noble lords spoke in 
© , , . 
the course of the debate avainst 
tie-motion. 


On the question being called for, 
their lordships divided, when the 
numbers appeared-— 

lor the adjourn ment - 

Against it - - 


1% 
105 


Majority - &§ 
The honse.acrain divided on the 


previous question, when the num. 
bers were-—— 
For the previous question 96 
Against it = - lt 
Majority - 8&2 
Acyourned. 
On the 6th of June, earl Fitze 
william TOse, according to I 


der of the day, to propose his ad- 
ditional resolutions relative to the 
conduct of ministers. He adverte 
ed to the arguments thai had been 
used on the side of administratiom 
on occasion of the former debate, 
and combated then. r from 
giving satisfaction to mind, 
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they had only more firmly tn- 
pressed it with the conviction that 
the conduct of ministry had been 


such as justly merited the censure 
‘ } » 


Which it W AS the object oP ht 
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selutions to fix upon it. As. his 
lordship traversed the same ground 
precisely ¥ lich had been gone over 
before i yond course of the form er 
debate, it would be needless to give 
his on Sa in detail on the pre- 
His iardsh ip conclude! his ob- 
eoryations on Che question, and the 
areuments Which had been ad- 
unced against his prop: SILIONS, by 
lee laring that the etlect ct the 
whole upon his mind h; td been 
such as induced him to persevere 
in his former intentions ot sub- 
mitt! ing the addition al resolutions 
to the consideration ot the house: 
These resolutions were m= sub- 
stance as tollow :— 

« That no firm and adequate re- 
presentations had been made by 
his majesty’s ministers relative to 
the system of aggression in. which 
France had constantly persevered 
since the conclusion of the treaty 
of Amiens. That ‘his majesty’s 
ministers had, by these means, 
ne glected the opportunity of bring- 
me brance to such an explanation 
as would either have prevented the 
renewal of the war, or obliged her 


‘ CCal sii le 


to disclose her veal intent: MS, be- 
fore the forces of this country had 


} . . . ee 
men, to any considerable degree, 
cushband ds and that their conduct 
: ~ spi 
had } rovead Of the ulmost myury 
« 


nd detriment to the naion— 
These were, tl at the tenth article 
f Amtens-was con- 
ed in such a iy as rendered 

i imcapab.c ot being executed. 
that, md these circumstances, mi- 
nisters had neglected to enter, ul 
fey into a discussion with 
brance, relatiwe to the best mode 
of appaying a remed y- to this de- 
ty a sequence had 
meen, that the question how it was 
fo be adjusted had, by these 
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means, produced another rupture 


between the two countries.” 


Resolved, “That it was die duty 
of his majesty’s ministers to have 
mide early and spirited remon- 
strances against ail those acts 
vhich constituted a series of age 
gressious, insults, &c. on the part 
of France, and by such represen. 
tations to have endeavoured to as- 
certaim whether thetr course and 
progress could have been arrested, 
without the necessity of recurring 
to force of arms. ‘That before 
the determination of the French 
government was ascertamed, they 
should not have proceeded to a 
reduction of our forces; and that 
the nevlect of such duties on the 
part of his majesty’s ministers was 
ii) jurion is to the public interests.” 

‘The duke of Clarence said, in 
whatever shape this motion had 
been introduced, he could not 
help considering it us a motion 
expressly made jor the removal of 
his majesty’s ministers. It was 
his opinion that ministers did right 
in making peace, notwithst indi ing 
their expectations had 7 irus- 
trated. He must say, 1 justice 
tothe ministers who pS ah the 
treaty, that # im ISO] any one 
could have thought that there was 
any pranciple of honour or justice 
on the part of the fsoverumentc of 
Trance, the preliminaries were 
such as ought to have been ene. 
tered into, considering the length 
of the war, and the severity of 
its pressure; and that munsiers 
ought not to be censured for havy- 
ing agreed to the preiminaries. 
tiow tar indeed they ought to 
have agreed to the dehnitive treaty 
Was matter of serious considera- 
tion. That was a question vat 
would involve the gross miscon- 
duct of the former adminisira- 
tion, 
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tion, which brought the country 
into the state that the present mi- 
nisters found it. ‘These ministers 
were accused for reducing ‘our 
foree. He did not admit that 
they did reduce it lower than was 
necessary for the safetv and inte- 
rest of the country. f 
however, the charge to be founded 
m fact, it showed that miunusters 
were actuated by a pacific spirit, 
and repelled the charge that the 
enemy had broug)it against them, 
of wishing to renew the war. The 
army estimates, however, were 
voted to an amount that had been 
held sufficient for the establish- 
ment in any war in which the 
country had ever betore been en- 
gaged. So far then for the charge 
of too great a reduction in the 
army. With regard to the navy, 
there was one circumstance, it 
would be observed, peculiar to 
our navy. We werea creat com- 
mercial nation, and the manning 
of the navy must greatly inter- 
fere with our trade. A _ sailor’s 
life was a profession, and there- 
fore it Was not so easy to procure 
sailors as marines and soldiers, 
who could learn their business in a 
short time. So early as the first 
week in August the marines were 
reduced ; but still there was a large 
establishment of them. The army 
was also considerably reduced ; 
yet still, on the Sth of March, it 
was in as good a state as in the 
time of any preceding war. Now 
let us see what was the conduct of 
ministers at this time. Upon the 
17th of October they sent out or- 
ders to retain the Cape. This was 
done in consequence of the con- 
duct of France towards Switver- 
Jand ; and though he confessed in 
the November following another 
order wus sent out for iis evacua 
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tion, yet what did this conde 
show ? Was it not saying to France, 
we are not afraid of you? yog 
must conduct yourselves as yoy 
ought, or dread our resistance, 
For, my lords, said he, we mug 
despise the boast, that England, 
single-handed, is unable to cop. 
tend with France. England, iy 
fact, never beat France to » 
much advantage, as when ce 
foucht her single-handed. The 
man who said otherwise mug 
know himself in his heart to 
be a liar, or he must be grossly 
deficient in historical informa. 
tion. Now, coupling his ma. 
jesty’s speech with the date of 
the order, he thought it a fair po. 
licy to say to France, as they im 
plied, we are ready to meet you; 
but, at the same time, you see in 
us our ardent and sincere dispos- 
tion for peace. On these grounds, 
therefore, he did feel himself dis 
posed to negative the proposition 
of the noble earl. He did no 
think that the present ministers, 
who came into power under such 
difficulties, deserved censure. As 
far as he had yet an opportunity of 
judging of their conduct, it had 
not deserved censure. He thought 
the noble earl was perfectly com 
sistent in making the motion, but 
it had the objection of being very 
like the proposition which was 
made a few nights since, and was 
supported by those very men who 
brought us into our present sitaa- 
tion by their gross and shamefal 
misconduct. God forbid they 
should ever come again into bis 
majesty’s councils! Under these 
circumstances, he should wish to 
negative the motion of the noble 
earl. 

Lord Minto began by declate 
ing dat he did not consider the 
peace 
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qa hollow truce, as some 

were pleased to call it, nor an ar- 
mistice, but a continuation of the 
war. He alluded to the imprac- 
ticability of the stipulations rv- 
specting Malta, and declared that 
he considered a war for Malta asa 
war of policy and justice, thorgh 
he could not be content to leave it 
there. He should place it upon a 
higher ground ; he meant the encr- 
mous aggrandisement of France 
since the treaty of Amiens. By 
the possession of Switzerland in 
articular, and the Italian repub- 
ic, France had extended herself 
beyond the Adige on the one side, 
and on the other to the naked fron- 
tier of Austria, the old friend of 
England, and the rival of France. 
He disapproved, therefore, of the 
treaty of Amiens, because, in the 
first place, it did not abridge her 
wer; and, in the second place, 
nine it left her at liberty to 
pursue the system of aggrandise- 
ment, in which she had never re- 
laxed for a moment. It enabled 
her to set up that strange and new- 
fangled doctrine, that, because 
this was a country surrounded by 
the sea, and possessing a power- 
ful fleet and flourishing commerce, 
it must have no connexion with the 
terra firma of the continent. He 
considered the conduct of minis- 
ters as a sanction for the political 
excommunication of the country 
from the nations of Europe. ‘They 
signed the preliminaries at the 
very time he was acquiring, and 
not with very great dispatch, the 
Italian republic. They did this, 
and yet we never heard of any re- 
monstrance upon the subject. But 
« must be confessed they were not 
totally passive. They sent out 


Mr. Moore to Switzerland, upon 
2 private mission, which was the 
very line a timid and fecble state 
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would adopt towards a powerful 


neighbour. Mr. Moore was an 
able und proper person, but he 
hoped his next mission wouid be 
of a more honourable description. 
And what was the result of the 
mission? The subjugation of Swit- 
zerland was complete before his 
arrival. It must be also admitted 
that they sent out orders to retain 
the Cape; but they were secret 
orders. What good could result 
from such orders he did not see. 
if the war were produced by the 
conduct of France towards Swit- 
zetland, as was avowed, surely 
the true course would have been 
to issue public orders, and show 
France the consequence of her 
daring to persevere in her designs 
upon Switzerland. 

Upon the whole, then, he could 
not but consider the conduct of 
Ministers as timid and irresolute, 
and as having, by the extent of 
their concessions, brought the coun- 
try into such a state, that nothing 
further could be conceded, con- 
sistently with its interest and ho. 
nour. He hoped there would be 
a negotiation as soon as a season- 
able opportunity offered; but he 
hoped and trusted that it would 
not be upon the basis of the treaty 
of Amiens. 

Lord Hobart rose to repel the 
charge which had often been made, 
that a considerable reduction of 
the military force had taken place. 
He said that, in fact, no reduction 
had been made by ministers, ex- 
cept of the cavalry; respecting 
the propriety of keeping up which, 
even in time of war, very great 
doubts had been and were stil en- 
tertained. The only force that 
was obliged to be disbanded was 
the militia, and that must always 
necessarily be the case when peace 
Was made. The jencible regi- 
ments 
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ments also were disbanded on the 
same account, as well as those 
corps which had been raised to 
serve only to the end ct the war, 
under the authority of various acts 
ef parliament. With recard to 
the shipping, a larger number 
were kept imc MUIMISSION than had 
been done during uny former 


perce. His lordship produc dan 


ry rie } . 
acc rount ‘ s! 1s ct tiie ime, S.é YS. 
“&c. in commission m the yea 

~r . ! , x 
1764, 1784, and in the then pie- 


sent year, 1803, trom which it 
appeared that those in commission 
im the year 1784 exceeded the num- 
ber of these in commission in the 
year 1764 very considerably ; but 


that those m comms jon in 1805 


exceeded thase in comm: nom 
754 so much more consicecrably 
. , = af - } wf 

as almost fo Gouble That nunibes. 


h! ’ hes nraw? —— } ] ‘ 
iis 1ords| fe? Ot AG proceeded if 
’ 


tike notuce ot what had | 1} 


, . . e 
said about the meonsistencies m 
' —— smIcta th ¢ 
tie Ccreadaied 4 oz nN bas StCTS W jte« 


S$) ct ftp the orders sent Gu by 
them October 16th, to retain the 
Cape ot Good Hope, and another 
order to make the cession of tt to 
the Dute!, ser 
Nx vermbcr. bits lords; Ip ren uk- 


ed, r! a it wit? necessd to ad. 
wert to t e circum ranees under 
witch these orders had been sent 
out by his majesty’s ministers. 
"The i} Tt I } i} 1D. ty 2 - 
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wsaistance of tiis coy trv, when 
the first consul menaced Switver- 
land, and threatened that he would 


pour m 2 considerable number of 
French troops, in order to give it 
a free constitution. In consequence 
of the application, ministers caused 
& Temonstrance ON the subicct to 
be presented to the. French eo. 
vernment, and at the same time 


gent Mr. Moore into Switrerland, 
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were there, and to offer t hie Sorteg 
pecur nik iry Assist. ince, provided he 
should find them able :tnd 


uld ‘ . etaial W al ng 
to f+ ae ae thar I — 7 ‘ 
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fend their constitution. On his 
arni ral, Mr. Moore found thas the 
diet, thinkine thems ekives wn le 
to resist the overwhelmine Wer 
ot France, had determined wp 
yield, and the French troops were 
ictually in possession of Switzer. 
land. To our remonstrance the 
firs! consul gave no answer at all, 
Besides this act of aggression and 
violence, the first consul had, ig 
reach of the treaty of Amiens, 

sent more French forces into the 
Batavian rn ovinces, which, by the 
treaty, he h. id Cnet! ed to e\ Cue 
ate, and withdraw the French 
troops alt tage ther. Alarmed at 
thts extraordinary conduct, his ma. 
isters thourht it their 

duty to send out orders, not 
merely to the Cape of Good 


‘ 


hiope, but ta the West In e s, to 
therr officers entrusted with the 


care of _ their different isl lands, 
and wkich, by the treaty of 
Amiens, were to be ceded to the 
French and the Dutch, to retam | 
them respectively. Unfortunately 
those orders arrived in the West 
Indies, and at Demuarara, Suri 
num, &c. too late to answer the 
desired purpose, these islands have 
nr been already ceded. The 
g the Cape et Good Hope 
then became avery diilerent consis 
deration from w hat it wou!d have 
been if they should have had the. 
rood fortune to eve been able to 
fetain the whole of ¢1 
which had been stipalated tor une 
ier the express agreement that Dae 
sar should he evacuated, ‘an 
the French troops marched out of 
it. Upon consultation, ther ores 
it was deemed proper to comp 
with the treaty of smicns respects 
ig 
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for it, and hence it was that mi- 
nis sters thought it their ne y to send 
ont the order of the 17th ot No- 
vember, 1802, to cede it to the 
Duach With reg: ird to the va- 
lue set upon the Cape of Good 
Hope by a noble viscount not then 
present, and by the noble lords 
opposite to him, he would again 
repeat W hat he sat id the other night, 
that he did not hold it ia equal 
estumation. lé he were asked 
whether he thought it of no value, 
certainly he should not go the 
lenoth of answerit ye ta the affix 
m itive. It had its value undoubt- 
ediv, but not to the extent that 
‘ ther nob} le lords att iched to it. 
Jn the frst place, it was not nee 
cessary thitt ships coming frem or 
sailing to india should touch at it; 


and he had been intormed by ui 
best d upon the subject, 
that no ench cruisers could de- 
mve any ac ‘from it, dhe 
tsuai ana if { | ACTICK f ou I 
< men t kee ) 1° iF, < Tc) ? 


distance of thirty teacues irom toe 
{ yand troni 
2° * . 
Ind a. {n the rit Xt pi ice, it Wi 5 t ) 
° o ’ rr 
he c rsyale red that ( ape r Wn 


During the favourable season of 


six months in the VOR, shins mi rht 
lie in ‘Table Bay 3 but during the 
severe and tempestuous season, 
slips Cc nila \ Lj in buls LAV ¢ 
from whenes » On account of the 
boisterous sea, the worst of any 
part of the ocean, no French man 
Of War or cruser could put to 
*4. But another consideration 
Was, the immense ‘charge the Cape 
put US io, While It was in our own 

nds, dt cost thi: country 110 
less than one million and a ha + 
WO ity ld ot ot us shine 
: findred Uber Tt pot ids to 
ees cut convoys with the several 
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from our ports at home to India, 
and from India home again, 

His lordship suid, before he sat 
down he must take that opportr. 
nity of answering a charge which 
he understood had been urged 
against himself in another place. 
It had beea said, that he had re- 
fused to see the vnc : from Swit. 
gerland at his office, and had as- 
sigi ied as a reason tor so doing, 

est his doing so should grive um. 
Seles to the first consul and the 
French republic.” He did assure 
the house, that the report was 
wholly without foundation. The 
fact was, that he did receive the 
Swiss deputies twice; once at his 
Othce, und once at his own house: 
aud he hoped the house knew him 
better than to believo, that. for a 
smele moment he could have 
either degraded himselt or dis 
graced the honour of the country 
sO much, as‘to have assigned the 
dread of iy umbrage to the 
first consul, or the French repub- 
lie, as the yn id of any one part 
of his eA aduct ds a British miinise 
ter. 

Several other lords spoke on the 
present occasion, but as no new 
ground of argument was started, 
it W ‘ou ld be needless to enter iate 
further detail. 

The house divided on the first 
proposition, 

Contents 17—Non-contents 86, 

Thesecond andthird proposiiioas 
were negatived. 

Adjourned. 

The resolutions moved itn the 
house ot commons, were the same 
in substance as those we have al- 
ready noticed in the house of peers. 
They were brought torward by Mr. 
Patten, and gave rise, in this 
house also, to muuch debate. We 
have assiened, however, as much 
room to this article as is comps- 
tible 
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tible with our plan.—Mr. Pitt, at 
the conclusion of a short speech, 
posed to ge rid of the motion, 
moving the previous question ; 
on which the house ultimately di- 
vided— 
Ayes - - ‘56 
Noes - - $33 
Mr. Pitt and several of his 
friends immediately went out, and 
afterward the question was put on 
the original motion. a, of 
Mr. Fox said, that it was not his 
imtention to vote for the resolutions, 
though, at the same time, it was 
impossible for him to approve ot 
the conduct of his miajesty’s mi- 
nisters. He had expressed his 
opimon upon a former occ:sion, 
and he conceived the time was past 
for moving a vote of censure upon 
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their conduct upon the preseng 
subject: yet he hoped that whag 
had occurred seal be a warnj 
to them how they kept the house 
in future in the dark to the hag 
moment. 

Mr. Fox conchuded by paying 
some warm compliments to Mr, 
T. Grenville, upon his masterly 
speech, and by saying that he 
could not agree to a vote of cen 
sure, because he did not know but 
that the successors of the present 
ministry might be more objection. 
able to him than the present. 

A division then took place upon 
the original motion of Mr. Patten, 
For it - 34 
Against it - 75 

Mr. Fox and several of his 
friends retired without dividing. 
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—Pill for the Suspension of the [al 


YOTHING could prove more 
\ decidedly the perfidious in- 
tentions of the French government 
towards this country, than the mea- 
sures it pursued even in a time of 
pretended peace. Not satistied with 
the nominal commercial agents, 
which it had dispatched to make 
military surveys and to take plans 
and soundings of our ports, it sent 
other avents of a still more despe- 
rate, and, if possible, a more dan- 
gerous character; agents to stir up 
sedition, and to provoke, incite, and 
prepare the people for rebellion. 
The nature of Despard’s conspiracy 
has already been amply discussed 
and developed; but Ireland, un- 
fortunately, afforded a fairer field 
for the missionaries of insurrecfion: 
there the relicious prejudices of a 
large body of the people were such 
cone them better instruments 
OF so base a purpose, than the loyal 
aad protestant inhabitants of Great 
entain; and many causes Which it 
is Unnecessary to recapitulate, such 
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as the prejudices which, in the first 
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} ars ( s the I rench revoluti n, had 
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dnd the resentments stored up by 
the near conhexicns of those who 
had suffered in the lat 
offered a fairer prospect of success 
to every treasonable preyt Cle 
Happily the virtues and mode- 
ration of that administration which 


mn the 5} riliyy Ol is } had el irmed 
the retus of government, had al- 
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vour of the issue of the Trench re- 
volution, had new seen their error: 
They now experienced the blessings 
of a mild and constitutional gos 
verhment, which was neither dis- 
posed to irritate by severity, nor 
yet to relax in its vigilance. In 
this patt of the coimtry, instead of 
revolutionary committees, loval 
associations twere formed art the 
very commencemeut of the wur 
Those who had teen forwa i ta 
exclaim that the former war was 
a war against liberty, had the 
discernment to see that the present 
Q was 
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was awar for the preservation of our 
liberty, and of every thing dear 
and sacred. We were no longer 
contending against a nation of fa- 
natics, who, while they gy 
the name, still fought under the 
banners of freedom; we were cn- 
gaged with a tyrant who desived 
its very extinction,and whose great- 
ness was founded on the rams of 
that system of democracy which 
the first republicans had vainly en- 
deavoured to erect. The protes- 
tants of Ireland, therefore, true to 
the principles they had derived 
from their brave and illustrious an- 
cestors, now felt it the most sacred 
of duties to oppose that tyranny 
which was upheld by the very ar- 
mies who had been enlisted uncer 
the banners of liberty. Hence che 
failure of that new conspiracy which 
had been planned in Ireland under 
the auspices of Bonaparte; and 
hence the agents of rebellion found 
their followers too few, and teo in- 
signiftcant, to accompli h the ob- 
ject of ther employer. 

The unfortunate men who acted 
the most conspicuous parts m the 
fatal scenes we have now to relate, 
were two of those who had ex- 
perienced the clemency of govern- 
ment after the rebelhon of 1798, 
and had retired to France. The 
one, Mr. Thomas Rugsell, had, like 
colonel Despard, been a military 
otheer of some reputation in his 
profession, bat whose ad vancemecnt 
not beanbg « proportion te his am- 
bition, had probably been soured 
by envy and disappointment. He 
was a man of a singular turn of 
mind. Unlike the majority of 
those who had imbibed the prin- 
ciples ot jacokimism, he was religi- 
ous even to enthusiasm. He had, 
itis Sud, applied himself particu. 
larly to the reading of the prophe- 
weal WIitigss ; aad? possibly, his 
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visionary speculations in this COtre 
of study might be applied to th 
confirmation of those wild and fa, 
tastical notions which he had 
tormed on political topics. He hag 
been deeply engaged in the co. 
spiracy of 1798, had been cq, 
fined with the rest of the traitors i, 
Kilmainham jail, and had bee, 
afterwards removed with them to 
Fort George m Scotland. It js 
well known that they were pardon. 
ed on condition of transporting 
themselves out of his majesty's do. 
mintons; and Russell remained til} 
the spring of this year, 1803, when 
he returned with the commission of 
general-in-chiet ; but remained mm 
obscurity, ull after the eveg 
which we. shall have presently p 
‘relate. 

Mr. Robert Emmett was the son 
of a respectable physician in Dub- 
lin, and was the younger brother of 
a barrister of that name, Mr. Tho 
mas Adis Emmett, who had beea 
ene of the rebel directory in the 
year 1798, He was a young man 
of tine talents rather than of great 
solidity of jrdgement; he possessed 
uncommon eloquence, and no it 
considerable portion of courage 
and activity. He was not up 
qualified for the part he had under 
taken ; and for a service so preg. 
nant with difficulty and danger, his 
sanguine temperament was a 0 
nessary adjunct. He had quitted 
Ireland, we have understood, short. 
ly after the unfortunate termination 
of the former conspiracy ; he Was 
resident in different parts of the 
continent, but principal y in Franee, 
till Christmas 1802, when he re 
turned to his native country. We 
have heard it afirmed, upon 
authority, that he was cither fo 


or allured by Bonaparte to under 


take the dangerous service of @ 
citing his countrymien to insurre- 
Ue. 
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tion. We are aware that Mr. Em- 
mett, previous to his death, strenu- 
ously cautioned his countrymen 

ainst French connexion. But in 
answer to this, it — upon his 
trial, that, during his retreat in the 
country, both he and his fricad 
and associate Dowdall represented 
themselves as French officers and 
emissaries of Bonaparte; and de- 
clared that the first consul medi- 
tated a landing in Ireland. It is, 
indeed, not improbable that his in- 
dignation agamst the l'rench go- 
yernment might be in part the 
result of disappointment; and in 
the very communication to which 
we allude, Mr. Emmett himself 
made use of these remarkable ex- 
pressions, that, “ when he left his 
country, it was ata period when a 
great portion of the public mind, 
particularly that of the party to 
whom he attached himself, had 
been violently exasperated at cer- 
tain harsh proceedings attributed to 
the administration which presided 
there for some time previous to the 
last rebellion. On his recent ar- 
rival in the kingdom, he conceived 
that the measures of the present 
government must have been nearly 
smilar, until experience convinced 
him of his mistake.” It is, there- 
fore, perfectly consistent to suppose 
that he might be induced by the 
tyrant of France, or his agents, un- 
der the influence of menaces or 
persuasion, to undertake the ex- 
pedition; that he might, in the 
course of his proceedings, discover 
that he had been duped and be- 
trayed; and that the government 

his country, under the mild ad- 
ministration ot Mr. Addington, was 
n0 longer the system of tyranny 

$ perverted imagination had 
rage gr it. He might, there- 
‘ore, at the last moments of his 
Ufe, with perfect consistency, ex- 
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ecrate French connexion, and la- 
ment the late error into which he 
had been betrayed. 

On Mr. Emmett’s arrival in Ire- 
land, in December 16v2, he at first 
went into a state of the most per- 
fect obscurity, at the house of a 
Mrs. Palmer, at Harold's Cross, 
where he assumed the name of 
Hewitt. The nature of his mission, 
however, did not admit of his re- 
maining in this retreat longer than 
Was necessary to mature his plans, 
and form his connexions. On the 
2#th of March, in company with 
Mr. Dowdall, who had been for- 
merly secretary to the whig club, 
he contracted for a house near 
Rathfarnham, in a place called 
Butterfield-lane ; but their continu- 
ance in this situation had excited 
some suspicion, nor war the place 
found in all respects commodious 
for their purpuses. About the end 
of April, a house and premises of 
some extent, formerly a malt-house, 
and which had been long unoccu- 
pied, were taken in Marshall's-alley, 
Thomas-street, sufficiently obscure 
to escape detection, and yet near 
enough to the heart of the city to 
effect the most desperate purposes. 
In this place Emmett lodged for 
nearly two months, with no better 
accommodation than a_ paiillasse, 
and surrounded by from fourteen 
to twenty associates. A depdt of 
of arms was here formed on a large 
scale ; muskets aad other weapons 
were procured from time to time 
to ‘a considerable amount, and 
a large manufacture of — pikes 
was secretly carried on. ‘The 
conspirators occasionally pressed 
not only horses, but men, mto 
their service, and forced the latter 
to work at different employments 
necessary for the ybject in view, 
while confined in the depét. At 
the same time stores of arms and 
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gunpowder were deposited at the 
residences of others of their ac- 


conmplices, in convenient stations of 


the city. The whole of the con- 
spiracy had, however, been nearly 
overthrown and developed by an 
explosion which took place m_ Pa- 
trick-street. By the ability of the 
conspirators, or the security of their 
adversaries, the accident was over- 
looked, or, at least, represented as 
unconnected with any treasonable 
design. At length the prepara- 
tions ‘were complete, or the tunds 
of the conspirators exhausted ; and 
the 23d of July was appointed for 
a general insurrection. Though 
the persons immediately connected 
with Emmett, Dowdall, and Quig- 
iev, the principals m the plot, did 
not exceed from eighty to one 
hundred persons, they were so far 
misled, as to the state of the public 
mind, that thev expected the S} iit 
of rebellion would pervade the 
kingdom. The stopping of the 
mril-couches was to be the signal 
of revolt in the countrv. ‘The im- 
mediate object of the insurgents 
in the metropolis was the castle ; 
and the vicinity ot the depot in 
Thomas-street was calculated to 
favour the imtended enterprise 
arainst this seat of the govern- 
ment. Various rumours had been 
afloat for a few days previous, that 
“a rising,” as it was termed, 
was intended; but the reports 
were so contradictory that the 
government was unable to take 
aly nmieasuresof precaution, further 
shan the doubling of patroles in 
certam stations, Jt wa¢ at nine 
v'clock on Saturday evening, the 
Sd of July, that the signal was 
riven by the fring of rockets, and 
the doors of the cep it Were ope ned; 
when Emmett, Quigley, Dowdall, 
and Statlord, rushed out ef the de- 
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and took their station in Thomas 
street. The conspirators assembjed 
previously in the depét did not ey. 
ceed the number of fifty, but pikes 
and other weapons were liberally 
dispersed among the mob, and the 
numbers of ‘the insurgents soog 
swelled to the amount, it is said, 
of about five hundred. The nighy 
was dark, and the scene is de. 
scribed as tremendous; groups of 
pikemen, and other insurgents, were 
dispersed in various parts of the 
vicinity of the scene of action, while 
others were calling out for arms, 
and led in crowds to the grand 
depdt. The malignity of some of 
the conspirators had induced them 
to dispatch a forged summons to 
lord Kilwarden, the lord chief jus. 
tice of the king’s bench, to attend 
a council on the evening of the 28d. 
It was during the herght of the in. 
surrection that the venerable ma 
gistrate, accompanied by his daugh- 
ter, miss Wolfe, and his nephew, a 
clergyman, arrived in Thomas 
street, in his way trem his country. 
house to the castle. Lord Kil. 
warden, and Mr. Wolfe his nephew, 
were inhumanly drageed from the 
carriage, and pierced with inne 
merable mortal wounds by the 
pikemen. Before he expired he was 
rescued by 2 party of the military 
and of the police; and hearing some 
violent expression employed as to 
the punishment of the rebels, he had 
only time, before he breathed his 
last, to prefer a petition “ that no 
man might suffer but by the laws 
of his country.”” Such a death was 
more honourable than that of 4 
commander who dies in the arms of 
Victory, and who possibly acts 4 
part to secure a posthumous repo 
tation. Miss Wolfe, by the huma- 
nity (if such wretches can be sv- 
spected of it) or the heedlessness of 
the mob, effected her escape, ams 
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on foot and unattended, was one 
of the first who arrived at the 
castle to give notice of the horrors 
of the night. Colonel Browne, a 
gentleman greatly respected, was 
another victim ot the multitude, 
and was assassinated in the same 
brutal and cowardly manner. On 
the first alarm he repaired to join 
his regiment ; but, uninformed ot 
the precise station which. was oc- 
cupied by the rebels, he untortu- 
nately, in the darkness of the night, 
fell in with the main body; he re- 
ceived a shot from a blunderbuss, 
and was almost immediately hewn 
to pieces. 

Every casual passenger, who was 
not murdered, was torced to join 
the insurgents, and armed with a 
pike. This happened even to some 
gentlemen of rank and character. 
The first check which the rebels 
experienced was from Mr. Edward 
Wilson, a police magistrate, who, 
at the head of only eleven men, 
had the courage to approach the 
scene of insurrection. He had 
hardly arrived at the spot, before 
he found his little party surrounded 
by a body of nearly three hundred 
ptkemen. Undismayed by their 
hostile appearance, he called upon 
them to lay down their arms, or he 
would fire. The rebels appeared 
somewhat confused, but one of 
them, bolder than the rest, advane- 
ed, and with his pike wounded Mr. 
Wilson in the belly, but was in- 
stantly shot dead by the wounded 
magistrate. ‘The tire from his 
men threw the rest of the body of 
assailants into some confusion, but 
they presently opened to the right 
and lett, to make way for such of 
their party as had fire-arms, when 
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Mr. Wilson thought it prudent te 
retreat towards the Coombe. The 
rebels soon after met with a more 
formidable assailant in lieutenant 
Brady, of the Ylst fusileers; who, 
at the head of only forty men, 
had the gallantry to advance to 
the attack. He subdivided his lit. 
tle force into smaller parties, and, 
though assailed by bottles and 
stones trom the houses, and with 
shot from the alleys and entries, 
kept up so warm and well-directed 
a fire that the insurgents, nume- 
rous as they were, soon fled in dit- 
ferent directions. Lieutenant Colt. 
man, of the 9th reginient ot foot, 
also, at the head of only four men 
of his own regiment, and some yeo- 
manry of the Barrack division m 
coloured clothes, in all only twenty- 
eight, hastened to the scene of ae- 
tion, and was successtul in dispers- 
ing the moh, and securing sorne ct 
the most desperate of the offenders. 

The military now poured in from 
all quarters ; the rebels were routed 
with considerable slaughter, and, 
before twelve, the insurrection was 
completely quelled. ‘The depot, no 
longerinviolate from the sight ot the 
public, was rifled of its contents, A 
considerable store of arms and ac- 
coutrements, at first magnified by 
report to the number of thirty 
thousand pikes and regimentals for 
ten thousand men, was discovered, 
with some thousand copics of a 
proclamation, purporting to be ts- 
sued by the provisional govern- 
ment * of Ireland. ‘This paper ts 
in the inflated style which had been 
popular in France during the vio- 
lence of the revolution, but was not 
drawn up with sufficient simplicity 
to make an impression on the illi- 


i Who compesed this provisional government (a word of French coinage) we 
ive never heard ; probably Emmett, Russell, Dowdall, &c. 
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terate peasantry of Ireland. It 
stated, among other assertions, that 
«the present eftort was the deve- 
lopement ofa sysiemW hich had been 
organised within | the last eight 
months ;” a proof that the conspt- 
racy had been formed during the 
peace. It obscurely mtiumates that 
the conspiracy of Despard was a 
branch of the same system; and 
iays down, as the basis of the whole, 
an eternal separation from British 
connexion. It concludes with a 
declamatory invective against what 
is termed the tyranny ot England, 
with enumerating the topics so oft- 
en urged by the [rish incendiaries. 
The troops of the line were to be 
treated as prisoners of war; but 
summary trial and execution, with 
confiscation of property, were de- 
nounced against the militia, the vo- 
hinteer forces, and those individuals 
who should be tound active in op- 
position to the provistonal autho- 
rity. 

Though many of the rebels were 
secured, and though a still greater 
number fell in the conflict, yet the 
darkness of the night favoured the 
escape of some ot the most distin- 
guished of their leaders, as Emmett, 
Dowdell, Quigley, and Stafford. 
The two tormer escape to the 
Wicklow mountains, but soon 
found if necessary to separate, 
Emmett proceeded to his old re- 
treat at Mrs. Palmer’s, at Harold’s 
Cross, Here he lay in concealment 
for about a month, but was de 
tected by the vigilance of major 
OUT, and perhaps by the treachery 
of some person 1a whom he had re- 
posed contidence. 

While such were the proceedings 
and the tate of the rebels in the 
FCT POits, Russell had proceeded 
fob hot ireland, where he 
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of insurrection. Here, however 
the causes which were enumerated 
in the beginning of this chapter as 
operating on the protestant part of 
the nation, offered obstacles insu. 
mountabie to his views. We do not 
tind, by the evidence on his trial, 
that he ever was able to collec 
more than twelve associates of the 
lowest rank and most desperate 
character. The principal scenes of 
his exertions were the counties of 
Down and Antrim; and that he 
acted in concert with Emmett, and 
the other conspirators, is evident, 
from the same night, the 23d of 
July, bemg appointed for the insur. 
rection in the north. His connex, 
ion with the French government 
was also proved by several expres. 
sions; particularly a declaration 
which he made on the 22d of July, 
at Annedorn, while exhorting his 
associates to take arms: * that he 
doubted not but the French were 
fighting im Scotland at that mo 
ment.’? Disappointed and discous 
raged at the cool reception he every 
where experienced, he returned to 
Dublin, almost immediately, we 
believe, after the 23d of July, 
where he remained concealed in 
the house of Mr. Mulet, a gum 
maker in_Parliament-street, till the 
Yth of September; when he was 
apprehended, and the following 
day committed to prison. 

It will descend to posterity asa 
lasting proof, not only of the mode. 
ration and virtue, but of the wisdom 
of the administration, that, though 
armed by parliament with extraor 
dinary powers, they regarded them 
as no other than a deposit to be em 
ployed only in a case of the utmost 
emergency. No courts-martial were 
held, no unconstitutional exam 
nations by torture or iagellation 
were permitted. The suspension 
of the habeas corpus Was not act 
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upan in a single instance. brags 
prosecutions and trials praceede 

yn the ordinary constitutional forms. 
A commission wis issued, ‘in_ the 
usual manner, for the trial of the 
offenders. Due notice was given 
them, in the legal forms, ot their 
approaching trials; three weeks 
were allowed for preparation ; ticy 
had the ablest counsel at the bar 
Messrs. Ponsonby, Curran, Mac- 
nally, and Ball—assigned them by 
the court; and every possible in- 
dulgence was allowed them in the 
whole course of their trials. Some, 
avainst whom the evidence was 
deemed incompetent, were acqait- 
ted; and not a single man was exes 
cuted who did not acknowledge his 

uilt, 

The special commission proceecd- 
ed first to the trial of such of the 
nore active insurgents as had becn 
apprehended on the spet. It open- 
ed, on the 31st of August, with the 
trial of Edward Kearney, a calen- 
derer, who was proved, on the tes- 
timony of M‘Cabe, an accomplice, 
and others, not only to have been 
active in organising the conspiracy, 
but to have been actively engaged 
in the insurrection of the 23d July ; 
having been one of the first who 
was apprehended by the party com- 
manded by lieutenant Brady. His 
trial was followed, on the Ist ot 
September, by that of Thomas 
Maxwell Roche, an old man of 
about seventy. Both were found 
guilty, and were executed in Tho- 
mas-street, the scene of their crimi- 
nality,— Kearney on the first, and 
Roche on the following day: both 
acknowledged the justice of their 
sentence, Several other prisoners of 
mulertor note were afterwards tried 
ane executed, all of whom died pe- 
mtent. In particular, Henry How- 
ley, who had shot one of the police 
efScers who attempted to appre. 
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hend him, addressed the multitude 
in 2 pathetic exhortation, exclaim. 
Ing, (ood people, pray for me: 
and pray that I may be forgiven my 
sins, which [ heartily repent of.— 
Good people, you see to what a si- 
tuation 1 am brought by my own 
folly, and by bad advisers. Good 
people, love each other, and forget 
all animosities ; relinquish your 
foolish pursuits, which, if you con- 
tinue to follow, will, in the end, 
bring you to the situation in which 
I now stand!” He confessed that 
he had, with his owa hand, murder. 
ed colonel Browne, on the night of 
the rebellion. He appeared fully 
sensible of the enorrgity of the crime, 
as well as of that of the murder of 
John Hanlon, the ‘Tower-keeper, 
and exhibited an appearance of the 
deepest remorse. His whole com 
duct, indeed, excited a degree of 
compassion which it required the 
full recollection of his crimes to 
overcome, 

Emmett was tried on the 19th of 
Sept. and the facts fully proved 
against him. On the question 
being put, “ why sentence of death 
should not be passed upon him,” 
he addressed the court in a most 
eloquent and puthetic style. The 
object of his address was chiefly to 
prove himself not an emissary of 
France, which he represented to 
his countrymen as the most degra- 
ding of characters. From this cir- 
cumstance we are inclined to be 
lieve that he (and perhaps Russell) 
was entrapped into the service, un- 
der the idea that, while they were 
operating in Ireland, a foreign 
force would invade Great Britain ; 
and, by this diversion, enable them 
to effect what they most erroneous- 
ly conceived to be the freedom and 
happiness of their country. This 
explication will, we apprehend, at 
once reconcile the inconsistency of 
QO 4 Emmett 
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Emmett and Russell, while in the 
country, affecting to act. in con- 
nex.on with Trance; and yet the 
latter, in bis last moments, exe- 
crating the introduction of a foe 
rei “I force ito his native land. 
"Che trial of Mr, Thomas Rus- 
sell, who was apprehended as was 
already Heh came on at Car- 
rickfergus, on the 20th ot Octo- 
ber. The fact of endeavouring 
to excite insurrection Was deci- 
sively proved. He does not ap- 
pe to have made any defence ; 


previously to the passing of 


scntence, addres ved the court with 
the Impassio ned eloqu ence of en- 
thusia my pleading omsecrence in 
extenuation of all he had done, 
bur addu omg ho aly unipnts to 
prove that it was rig ht. He was 
caccuied at Down patrick, on Iri- 
day the 2ist of October. 

Never Was a rebelli hon quel clled 


ith ereacter re 
\ bead 2 bteeb ad tach, ity Ol with more 


sreneral satisfaction. The proceed- 
mgs were all lewal and constitu. 
tional, and the victims were few, 
Government proceeded with the 
tardiness of human ity, ane not 
with the rapidity of revenge. The 
dying declaration of Emmett and 
others, that i if they had always ex- 
perienced the sume lenity of pgo- 


VcrIn Wei it they would not hav ¢ 


deemed tt necessary to seek iree- 
dom ior their country by t 
Wicawis t ebell Ne 1S the most 
bri: rant of pratt FVTICS ( i} Mr. Ad. 
diogton’s admunstration, and one 
which time can never efface. It 
isy at the same time, a tacit lesson 


1° : 
to bis successors to seek the Prose 


, 
pemty of toe country only by the 
»} y wre . } ; 
paths GF Virtue, aud by a livid 
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the British metropolis. The news 
arriy ed in « onaon late on the 
night of the 27th of July, and on 
the followi ing day a message from 
his majesty was co mmunicated to 
parliament. 

The message expressed his ma 


jesty’s regret on this occasion, ang 


his perfect confidence in the wis 
dom of parliament, that such mea. 
sures would be forthwith adopted 
as were best c2 Neular ed to aford 
pr tection and security to his ma 
jesty *s loy al subjects, &e. The 
message bei: ie read, the chancellor 
of the exchequer rose and moved 
the address. 

Mr. Windham observed, that if 
this address were at present to be 
agreed to, it would, tn his opinion, 
he done only pro Jorma, and - 
the matter taken into consideratio 
and deliberate discussion ; it Glee 
a practice not counten: nced by the 
general rules of that house, to vote 
an immediate address to any 
message from his majesty. 

Mr. Sheridan said the right ho. 
nourable member had stated the 
usual practice of the house ; but 
he would ask-—were note ven forms 
to give way to such an importan 
matier as thet then under ‘disins. 
sion? Te liked the scheme the 
better because we were obliged to 
proceed in an unusual manner. 
He (Mr. Windham) had said that 
even twenty-four hours were not 
of great consequence in such a case 
as this. He be gE ed leave to differ 
most decidedly t rom the ritht ho 

nourabie ventle min us to that pare 
ticular. Te would wish him to 
reflect what effect such a delay 
would have in Ircland, when that 
country would be tre smbling and 
lo king with anxiety to our pres 
deliberations ; and others, perha 
at this moment, sharing the cam 


fate as "ice ot the sofort 
e ref 
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chief justice in tht country, who 
h ad already fallen oi SA rifice to a 
most rebellious and gudactous 


mob. What would the people ot 


treland think, if they Sed 
that we had adjourned for the 
space of twenty-four hours ? No; 
Jet us not, said he, make the 
smallest delay in returning a 
auswer Which the emergency 
the case requires. 

After a little more debate, oc- 
easioned by the opposition ot Mr. 
Windham to the supposed prectpt- 
tancy in voting the address, the 
chancellor of the exchequer brought 


up acopy of the proclamation of 


the lor d- lieutenant and council of 
Ireland, which was read as fol- 
lows :— 


By the lord-lieutenant and coun- 
cil of Ireland. A proclama- 
tion. 

Harpwicke. 

Whereas divers persons, engaved 
in a treasonable and daring insure 
rection against his majesty’ S {ro- 
vernment, did, on the evening ot 
yesterday, the 23d of July instant, 
suddenly assemble in the liberties 
of Dublin, withfire -arms and pikes, 
and did there commit several ou- 
trages; and particularly in ‘Vhomas- 
street, in the parish of St. Cathe- 
rine, within the said hberties, did 
assault the carriage of the right 
honourable Asthor lord viscouyt 
Kilwarden, chief justice of his ma- 
jesty’s court of king’s bench, and 
one of his majesty’s most honoura- 
ble privy couneil, and did drag 
the said Arthur lord viscount. Kil- 
Warden, together with his nephe Ww, 
the res jerend Kichard Wolfe, clerk, 
from his said ¢ arriage, and did there 
basely and inhuman! y murder the 
said Arthur lord viscount Kilwar- 


den aud Richard Wolfe, by stab- 
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bing them respectively with pikes 
mM various ponte j of their bodies, of 
winch wounds t ) y both seon af er 
died. Now we, re lord-lieutenant 
and council, inorder to bring such 
enormous ofienders to condign 
punishment, do, by this our pro- 
clamation, publish and = declare, 
that it any persen or perschs shall, 
within six calendar months from 
the date hereot, discover the per- 
son or persons who committed 
the satd unknown murders on the 
said arthur viscount Kilwarden 
and the said rev. Richard Wollte, 
or either of them, or who aided or 
assisted therein, or who advised, 
encouraged, instiyzated, Moved, sti- 
mulated, or incited, the persons 
concerned therein to commit the 
same, such person or persons so 
discovering shall receive, as a re- 
ward, the sum of one thousand 
pounds sterling, for each and every 
of the first three persons who shall 
be apprehended and convicted 
thereof. And we do likewise pubs 
lish and declare, that if any of the 
persons concerned in the murders 
atoresaid, save and except the per- 
sans who actually stabbed the said 
lord viscount Kilwarden and the 
reverend Richard Wolle, or either 
of them, as aforesaid, shall discover 
any other of the persons concerned 
in the said murders, or either of 
them, so that such person or per- 
sons so discovered shall be con- 
victed thereof, such person or per- 
sons so discovering, shall, over and 
above the said reward, receive his 
majesty’s most gracious pardon for 
the said offences. And whereas it 
has appeared to us, that the daring 
anid rebellious outrages aforesaid 
were commitied in prosecution of a 
rebellious conspiracy against his 
majesty’s government, and that di- 
vers other enormities were at the 
sume time committed in ‘J homas. 
strect 
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etreet aforesaid, and in the neigh- 
hourhead thereof, in prosecution ot 
the same treasonable purpose, and 
that divers ot the persons engaged 
therein did come to Dublin with 
jutent to commit such outrages and 
enormitics, in order to induce and 

‘rsuade his majesty’s loyal and 
peaceable subjects in the city ot 
Dublin and its neighbourhoed, by 
exe terror thereof, and by appre- 
hensions for their own personal 
safety, to join in the treasonable 
conspiracy aforesaid ;—now we, the 
lerd-lieutenant and council, do 
hereby strictly enjoin and command 
ail his majesty’s subjects, in therr 
eeveral stations, and according to 
their several duties, to use their 
utmost endeavours to repress all 
rebellious insurrections and 
treasonable practices, and to appre- 
hend and bring the persons engaged 
therein to the punishment due to 
Uvweir crimes; and more especial)y 
we do stricly enjoin and command 
the lord mayor of the city of Dub- 
lin, and all the justices of the peace 
of the said city of Dublin, and of 
the county of Dublin, and all she- 
riffs and other magistrates and of- 
ficers, within their several jurtsdic- 
tens, and all other his majesty’s 
loving subjects, to do all acts in 
t ieir power to such purposes. And 
we do hereby further require and 
command all othcers commanding 
hts majesty’s forees, to employ the 
troops under their command in the 
most speedy and effectual manner 
for the suppression of all rebellious 
insurrections and treasonable prac- 
tices, wherever the same may ap- 
pear; and particularly to disarm 
all rebels, and recover all arms 
forcibly and traitorously taken from 
his majesty’s peaceable and loyal 
si'yects, and take and seize all arms 
and ammunition which mav be 
found ja the cust: dy of any person 


ench 
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or persons not duly authorised by 
law to have and keep the same. 


The chancellor of the exchequer 
then rose, and said he was fully 
aware that he should not be justifi. 
ed, nor could any consideration ip. 
duce him to propose such measures 
as those which he felt it his duty, 
indispensable duty, to submit, if the 
outrages which had~excited the 
horror and indignation of every 
well-intentioned mind were the re. 
sult ot any other projects than those 
against the public safety: for, how. 
ever we might regret the circum. 
stances alluded to in the proclama.- 
tion, they furnished of themselves 
no ground for narrowing the con. 
stitution within the limits of the ex. 
isting government of the country; 
and although the proclamation a- 
vowed a dangerous conspiracy, it 
did not specity those details which 
it was necessary should be furnish. 
ed, before those measures were a- 
dopted which he should feel it his 
duty to recommend. But there 
were occasions when it was ne- 
cessary that those who were in- 
trusted with the conduct of go- 
vernment were bound to state, if 
they could not in detail, at least on 
their solemn declaration, subject to 
a heavy responsibility, that the mea» 
sure which touched the constitu. 
tion of the land was called for by 
the circumstances of the country, 
and a due regard for the public 
safety. He should contend, that 
the proclamation itself contained 
grounds which would warrant the 
measure ; but it was necessary he 
should state, that the proclamation 
did not contain all the formation 
in possession of his majesty’s £0- 
vernment; iniormation which, at 
the present moment, it would be 
lighly improper to déclare. It 
siated a dangerous conspiracy at @ 
time 
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time when it was the avowed de- 
sign of the enemy to invade the 
‘country, and when parliament was 
about to separate. Whenever a 

wer--unknawn to the legitimate 
constitution—to seize persons con- 
spiring against the states had been 

iven to his majesty’s government, 
3 had uniformly thought it a mea- 
sure the policy of which could only 
be justified by extreme necessity, 
and that in degree and duration it 
ought to be commensurate with 
such necessity. With respect to 
the particular measure he meant 
first to propose (and he assured the 
house he fia it with reluctance) it 
was for the purpose, accordéng to 
the title of the bill, of suppressing 
rebellion, and protecting the persons 
and property of his majesty’s faith- 
fal subjects in Ireland. ‘The means 
by which this purpose*was to be 
effected were, that whatever per- 
sons should be found in actual re- 
bellion, power should be given to 
the lord-lieutenant to direct that 
courts-martial should be called for 
their immediate trial. Let it be 
recollected, that if the threat of 
our insolent and inplacable enemy 
should be carried into execution, 
there would exist in his majesty, 
by virtue of his royal prerogative, a 
power to proclaim martial law 
throughout his dominions. But 
what was martial law? It was not 
that which he wished the lord-lieu- 
tenant should be authorised to put 
in force; but it was that system 
which suspended the ordinary 
course of justice, and substituted 
martial law for the law of the land. 
Now what he wished was, to give a 
power to the lord-lieutenant tbat 
should not disturb the ordinary ad- 
ministration of justice, but ‘ by 
which, for the purpose of suppress- 
ing rebellion, thos¢ who were taken 
42 arms against the government 
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should be liable to be tried by a 
military court. He should content 
himself with this measure, were it 
not tor a consideration necessary to 
be explained, in order that it might 
not appear that .he was proposing 
measures of unnecessary rigour ; 
for such they would be, if they were 
beyond the publicexigency. Ifthe 
house should adopt the motion for 
the bill he had stated, he should 
follow it up with a motion for the 
suspension of the habeas-corpus 
act. He might be asked what was 
his reason for having recourse to 
such a measure? He answered, 
that, under this bill for the sup- 
pression of rebellion, a power 
would be given to the lord-lieute- 
nant to try all persons taken in re- 
bellion by courts-martial. Now, 
he did not wish to consign to trial 
by courts-martial all whom the 
government might think it neces- 
sary to detain. He wished not to 
lose the benefit of civil process. 
If a bill for the suspension of the 
habeas-corpus act were not to 
pass, peer would be obliged 
to take up every one found in re- 
bellion, and adopt the course laid 
down in the bill for suppressing in- 
surrection. This bill therefore 
was meant to qualify the rigour of 
the other bill, by providing that 
persons may be committed by ci+ 
vil process, without any court- 
martial. He meant to rest this 
bill on the grounds he had men- 
tioned. 

Mr, Windham said, he wished 
to suggest the real situation in 
which the house was placed. Whe- 
ther the measure were right or 
wrong, he should not attempt to 
pronounce. He must take it on 
the representation and rook pe 2 
of his majesty’s ministers, who 
themselves had taken it from the 
representation and knowledge of 
others. 
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for putting down rebellion in the 
Cree instance ; but that measures 
f lenience and humanity should 
1ot be abandoned. He depre. 
cated most ardently the revival of 
those horrid scenes of w hipping, 
shooting, and stra ngling, ond 
housebur ning, that durin; vy the 


a. rebellion “had been carried to 


tor 

ray unfortunat 

country, by imtrusting 
strong measures 
t exasperated, 


sangrumary 


COU OTA 

eyes had 

dul view of 

“arnestly be. 

to tura its 

trom the complaints, whether 

r imaginary, that agitated 

minds of the unhappy mult 

tude in that country; but that, 

instead of separating, late as it 

Was in the season, they would in- 

vestigate and probe to the -“s 
those questions and measure 

which could have, by possibility, 

a tendency to suppress every dls 

position to disconient and tumult, 

by quiet rather than by coercive 

means; and he conc cluded by con- 

j ine the house to turn tts eyes 

to that country, as one Which was 

capable of ber nor ren dered a source 


r 
ot 7 egnable strength and niche 


etich empire; but whica 

if not fully Cc nciliated, by Wise 

and lenient means, might be per- 
verted to the contrary. 

Le rd Castlere. veh observed, that 

ie proof that this measure was not 

a0 ely committed to the 

thase likely to muscon- 
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shat it was ‘vested entirely in 
‘he discretion of the lord-leute- 
nant. With respect to the acts of 
coyerity alluded to by the hon. 
member, they were unfortunately 
mutual, and the natural conse- 
quence of the mutual enmity and 
exasperation between two parties 
in the same country, armed and 
at war against each other. He 
spoke at considerable length in sup- 
pert of the bill. ee 

Leave was given to bring in the 
hill, which was brought up by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, read 
4 first and a second time, and com- 
mitted. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer, in the committee, imtro- 
duced a clause, by which no court- 
martial should consist of less than 
seven ofhcers. 

Mr. Hutchinson complained 
that many persons hitherto tried 
before courts-emartial in’ Ireland 


tice, and prevented from having 
the witnesses necessary for their 
defence. 

Lord Castlereagh denied the 
‘atement. He never knew an in- 
stance m which the trial was not 
put off, upon a representation be- 
mg made that the necessary wit 
esses Were not present; and he 
knew that lord Cornwallis, when 
lord-lentenant, had always read 
over the minutes of every court- 
martial, in Orager tu see that no 
unjust proceeding . had taken 
piace. {i would thererore he bet- 
er to leave this matter to the di- 
rection of those who were respon- 


] 


Mr. Ormesby said, he had acted 
“8 judge-udyocate on a great 
courts-martial, and he 
could assure the house that the 


prisoners had always notice given 


number ot 
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them of their trials, and -might 
put them off, if they chose, to 
any particular day. This was the 
practice after the rebellion; but 
he knew not what might have bee: 


done in the camp, fagrante bello. 


5 


The chancellor of the exchequer 


s2id, It Was very necessary that no 
unfavourable impression on. this 
subject should go into the world, 
and he called on the hon. gentle- 
man to state any particular in- 
stances which he knew of any im- 
proper and violent proceedings be- 
ing adopted by courts-martial to- 
wards the persons whom they 
tried, 

Mr. Hutchinson entered into a 
justification of his conduct and 
principles, but did not specify any 
facts in support ot his assertion. 

The report of the bill was then 
received, and it was read a third 
time and passed. 

The chancellor of the exche. 
quer then obtained leave to bring 
ina billto enable the lord-lieute- 
nant ot Ireland to secure and de- 
taia such persons as he should su- 
spect to be conspiring ayamst 
his majesty’s person and govern. 


Pr vat 
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he bill was brought up, car- 

ried through all its stages, and 
p< wed. 
A clause was introduced into 
this, as well as into the farme 
bill, tor limiting the duration of 
both to six weeks after the com- 
mencement of the next session ot 
parliament, 

The bills were sent to the | rds; 
and about halt past ten o’clock a 
message came down, MOMs 
the Louse that the lords had agreed 
to the same without any amend- 
ment.—It 1s unnecessary to add, 
that the measures almost immedi. 


ately received the royal assent. 
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Except what we have already 
noticed, no other measures of im- 
portance cecupied the attention of 
the imperial parliament. On the 
Ith of August it was prorogued, 
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in a speech from the throne, for 
the substance of which we mug 
refer our readers to our Public 
Papers. 





CHAP 


Fore: on Affairs — Rev iral of the Dispute betrecen Ir rORCE 


XII. 


‘and Englaud.— 


Corresponde nee relative to Malta. —Requisi tion of the French Minister 
relative to the Liberty of the Press in kn: eland, and the enigrant Princes 
and Bishops.—Reply of the British Governaent to these Requtisitions.— 
I cfraordinar Y Conte renee betiece ” B. ne ipa ‘te and the I nt olish Mini Meir— 
Discussions re 4 ecting Malta revived. rye leasure of the First Consul 


at his Majesty's Message of the 8th of 


French Minister on the 

and the English Maonise 
pared for I r——Sirata ce MNS tO 
Ultimatum of the British 


<i at the Lev 


Mearch.—Communication of the 


Subject.—Singular Conversation between Bonaparte 
e¢.— The French Government not pre. 
vain Time—Negotiation protracted,— 
Grorernmert—French 


Contre- Projet.— Lord 


Whissvorth demands his Passports—leaves Paris—Declaration of the 
British Government.— Letters of Marque and Reprisal against France. 


F the dispute which in the 
course ot this year com- 


menced between Great Britain and 
France, we have already had oc- 
Casion fo spe. tk when we introduced 
the mes Age { his m: ijesty on the 

sth of M arch to the notice of our 
readers. It is necessary, however, 
ace to enter more into the 


It was observed in our last vo- 
lume, that the peace which was 
signed at sAAmiens appeared not 
_ calculated to insure the con- 
tintiance of tranquillity. No li- 
mits were s wed to the growing 
t France » al id tl 1¢ tem- 
uch the negotiation then 
was conducted, indicated but little 
isposition on the part of France 
inane soli idate alas ting peace. 

jt was not long before 
Pert embx« 
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7S OF this hostile disposi- 


tion began to emit sparks, which 
threatened. 2 speedy ‘fame. The 
treaty was scarcely signed before 
the French government betrayed 
an indecent haste to have that part 
carried into execution which ree 
spected Malta. In the month of 
April 1802 a dispatch from Pe- 
tersburg announced to the British 
ministry that the emperor of Rus- 
sia seemed little disposed to under- 
take the guarantee ; but in the fol- 
lowing month it was intimated, on 
the same authority, that his mmpe- 
rial majesty had manifested more 
favourable dis spositions, and might 
even be ultimately induced to gua- 
rantee the whole of that : rrange- 
ment, provided the steps towards 
the election of a new grand-master, 
according to the mode suggested 
by the court of Petersburg, were 
considered as fulfil! iag what was 

required 
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required on that head by the pe 
part of the 10th article of the 
treaty of Amiens, and _conse- 
quently that no new election for 
that office was to take place in the 
manner pointed out by the former 
sart of the same stipulation. 

‘To this it was replied by the Bri- 
tish government, that, in the ar- 
ticle alluded to, there was an ex- 
press stipulation that the knights 
of the order were to proceed to 
the elegtion of a grand-master only 
upon condition that no such elec- 
tion should already have been 
made since the exchange of the 
ratifications of the preliminary ar- 
ticles of peace; and the election 

hich some time after actually 
took place under the auspices of 
the emperor of Russia, was con- 
sidered as valid both by his Britan- 
nic majesty and by the government 
of France. 

The independence of Malta, 
and the other stipulations relative 
to it, were, moreover, to be gua- 
ranteed by Russia, Austria, Spain, 
and Prussia, in conjunction with 
Great Britain and France. Ac- 
cordingly, the British minister at 
Paris was directed to request of 
the French government that they 
vould give instructions to their 
ambassadors at the several courts 
of Vienna, Petersburg, and Ber- 
lin, toinvite those courts to accede 
to the arrangements alluded to. 
The emperor of Germany’s act 
of guarantee and accedence was 
transmitted to the British govern- 
ment in a dispatch from the envoy 
extraordinary at Vienna, the hon. 
A, Paget, dated 22d of August. 
"he emperor of Russia also pro- 
mised to accede, on certain condi- 


wons, 


While these arrangements were 
M agitation, the French minister, 
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M. Talleyrand, was directed by 
the first consul to represent to the 
English minister, Mr. Merry, se- 
veral circumstances which he said 
stood very much in the way of a 
perfect reconciliation and good un- 
derstanding between the two coun- 
tries and their governments. ‘he 
circumstances of which he com- 
plained were, that the French 
princes, and some French persons 
stull decorated with the insignia of 
French orders which no longer 
existed, continued resident at the 
English court; and that the En- 
glish government gave countenance 
and support to what he termed the 
ci-devant French bishops, as well 
as to others, among whom he par- 
ticularly mentioned Georges, ini- 
mical to the present government 
of France. He accordingly ex- 
pressed a wish that his majesty’s 
government might be disposed to 
remove out of the British domi- 
nions all the Ivench princes and 
their adherents, together with the 
French bishops, and other indivi- 
duals whose political principles and 
conduct must necessarily occasion 
great jealousy to the French go- 
vernment. He continued to ob- 
serve, that the protection and ta- 
vour which these persons obtained 
must alone be considered as an en- 
courazement to the disaffected in 
France, even supposing those per- 
sons themselves had not been 
guilty of any acts tending to fo- 
ment fresh disturbances in his own 
country ; but that the French go- 
vernment possessed proots of the 
abuses which they were then mak- 
ing of the protect nm they enjos ed 
in England, tor that severai print- 
ed papers had lately been inter- 
cepted which it was known they 
had seat, and caused to be circu- 
lated ia France, and which had 
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r their object to create an oppo- 
sition to the government. M. 
"T'allesrand concluded by sugyest- 
ing, that he thought the residence 
ot Louis the XVIITIth was now 
the proper place for that of the 
sest of the family. 

These requ isitions were enforced 
bye the emaim ple of kK wland, wh It ‘h, 
at the time the pretender was 
in France, had preferred a simi 
lar solicitation, and by the prac- 
tice of other governments under 
sim lar circumstances. 

‘To theee representations it was 
replied by the English goverm- 
ment, thet his majesty would cer- 
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dence in England to promote de. 
sins injurious to the government 
of France. 

Towards the latter end of ay 
1802, the French ambassad 
M. Otto, received an order fr m 
his government to demand the 
puni ishment of Peltier, editor ofa 
peri dic al p per in the French Jan. 
ettare, On account of one of his 
numbers, which was asserted ta 
contain the most gross Seis 

aga inst the French governme 
and against the w hole French 1 Nas 
tion. It was declared that it was 
not to Peltier alone, but to the 
editor ot the “ Courier France ns “ 
Londres, to Cob! rett, and to othe 
writers who resembled them, ree 
he had to direct the attention of 
his majesty’s government. He ac 
companied these representations 
with the remark that the reiterated 
msults of a small number of fo. 
reieners, assembled in London to 
conspire ari inst the Freneh groveme- 
ment, produced the most unfa- 
vourable effects on the good under- 
standing between the two nations. 

To this it was answered by lord 
Fa wwkesbury, that ol was HNpos- 

maryesty” sf vernment 
use the article in ques 
stion without the greatest displea 
sure, and without an anxious de- 
sire that the person who pub ‘shed 
it sh would suffer the punishment he 
desetved ; but that the 
to which his majesty’s 
government, and many of. the 

biects m_ the country, were 
gneutly exposed In the 
prints, ninst 
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jitical benefits, the liberty of the 
press; and though publications of 
this nature were, as they certainly 
ought to be, by the law of En- 
gland subject, to punishment, it 
wat often dificult to prove the 
guilt of an individual so satisfac 
torily as to obtain the judgement 
of acourt of justice. ¢\ promise 
was given, however, that the mat- 
ter should be referred to the at- 
torney-general, for his opinion, 
whether the article in question was 
or was not a libel; and if so found, 
whether such a libel as he would, 
under all circumstances, recom. 
mend for prosecution. Hits report 
was to be communicated to the 
French government. 

The reply to this stated, that, if 
the British government tolerated 
ensures upon the acts of its ad- 
ministration, and the personal 
abuse of the most respectable men, 
it did not sutler even the slightest 
attempt against the public tran- 
guilty, the fundamental laws of 
the empire, and the supreme au- 
thority which arose from them; 
that every nation was moreover at 
liberty to sacrifice any advantage 
whatever in its interior, in order to 
obtain another to which it attached 
a hyher value; but that the go- 
Verament which did not repress 
the licentiousness of the press, 
when it might be injurious to the 
honour and interest of foreign pow- 
ers, would afford an opportunity 
to I:belists iO endanger the public 
trangunu Vy, or, at least, the good 

erstindm, which formed the 
esis of it; aod whenever such se- 

iMyures were continued ina 
egukir and systematic manner, 
t arise as to its own dis- 
Positions: that the particular laws 
tad constitution of Great Britain 
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principles of the law of nations, 
which superseded the laws of each 
a Fm ye that if it were 
right in England to allow the most 
extensive liberty to the press, it was 
a public right of polished nations, 
and the bounden duty of govern- 
ment, to prevent, repress, and pu- 
nish every attack which might, by 
those means, be made against the 
rights, the interests, and the honour 
of foreign powers. 

The note proceeded io observe 
that this was not a question re- 
specting some paragraphs, which, 
through the inadvertence of an 
editor, might have been acciden- 
tally inserted ina public print ; but 
it was a question of a dsep and 
continued system of defamation, 
directed not only against the chiet 
of the French republic, bat against 
all the constituted authorities of 
the republic, against the whole, na- 
tion, represented by these libelers 
in the most odtous and degrading 
terms. It had even been remarked 
that many of these prints contained 
an appeal to the French people 
against the government and fun- 
damental laws of their country: 
that if these observations applied 
to the English writers who, for 
three months past, had deluged 
the public with the most perfidious 
and unbecoming publications, they 
weére still more applicable to a class 
of foreign calumniators, who ap- 
peared to avail themselves of the 
asylum offered them in England, 
only tor the purpose of better gra- 
tifying their hatred against France 
and undermining the foundations 
of peace: that it was not merely 
by insulting and seditious writings, 
evidently published with a view to 
circulation in France, but by other 
incendiary papers, — distributed 
through the maritime departments 

nN at 
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in order to exciie the evil-disposed 
or weak inhabitants to resist the 
execution of the concordate, that 
these implacable enemies of France 
continued to exercise hostilities, 
and to provoke the just indigna- 
tion of the French government 
and per ple. Not a doubt existed 
of these w ritings having been com- 
posed and enculated by Georges 
and the former bishops otf France: 
and that after the reiterated at- 
tempts of these men to disturb the 
good understanding between the 
two governments, their residence 
in England militated openly against 


= 


the spirit and letter of the treaty of 


peace. 

The note alluded likewise to cer- 
tain meetings which had taken 
place in the island « t Jersey, and 
plots there tramed, 1n spite ot the 
representations of the. French go- 
vernment, and demanded that 1m- 
mediate measures should be taken: 
that the establishment of peace and 
the general interests of humanity 


7 ’ ot. a ; ¥ 
required that ait tnese causes ot 


dissatistaction should be done 
away. ‘The note concluded with 
he folle wing requisitions: — Ist. 
That his majesty’s government 


> 
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‘4 ee ae” a ae 
would adopt the most effectual 


measures to put a stop to the un- 
b comMMN it? is itt is publica- 
tions wih waich the Newspapers 
and other writ printed in En- 
giand were Fill eae ‘Th it the IN- 
dividuals mentioned im his (M. 
Otto’s) letter of the 23d of July, 
hould be sent out of the island 
ot : Puat the tormer bi- 
\ and St. Pol de 

Leon, and who, tkethem, 
( relic nN. 

Sou \ ; in the 


to Canada according to the intes, 
tion notitied to the French rover. 
ment at the request of lord Hawkes 
bury; 5. That in order to de. 
prive the evil-disposed of every 
pretext for disturbing the good 
inderstanding between the two 
governments, it should be recom. 
mended to the princes of the houg 
of Bourbon, at present in Gr 
Britain, to repair to Warsaw, the 
residence of the head of their f 
nily ; 6. That such of the Frenc 
emigrants as still thought proper 
to wear the orders and decorations 
belonging to the ancient govem. 
ment of France, should be required 
to quit the ierritory ot the British 
empire. 

Yor the reasonal ileness of these 
demands, appeal was made to the 
treaty of Amiens and the verbal 
assurances which had been given 
during the course of the negotia 
tion by lord Hawkesbury to the 
French ambassador. It was ex 
pected that the British government 
should take advantage of the alien 
act, by which it is empowered to 
require foreigners to quit the king: 
dom without having recourse to 
the courts of law, by an order of 
council, And the (rench minister 
therefore expressed his reliance on 
the efforts of the British ministry to 
disperse a faction equally the ene» 
my of France and England. 

In the reply to these representa- 
tions it was admitted that some 
very improper paragraphs had ap- 
pearcd in some ot the English 
hewspapers against the crovernment 
of Trance; that publications of a 
still more improper and indecent 
nature had made their appearance 
in this country, with the names o 
foreigners affixed to them; @% 
that, under these circumstance 
the French yovernmen would 


have 
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have been warranted in expecting 
every redress that the luws of this 
country could afford them. But 
since, mstead of seeking it in the 
ordinary course, they had thought 
fit to resort to recrimination them- 
selves, or at least to authorise it in 
others, they could have no right to 
complain if their subsequent appeal 
to his majesty had failed to pro- 
duce the effect that otherwise would 
have attended it. That whatever 
was the nature of the prior injury, 
they had in fact taken the law into 
their own hands. And what was 
this recrimination and retort ? ‘The 
paragraphs in the English newspa- 
pers, and the publications alluded 
to, had not appeared under any 
authority of the British govern- 
ment, and were disavowed and dis- 
approved of by them ; whereas, the 
paragraphs in the Moniteur had 
appeared in a paper avowedly offi- 
cial, for which the government was 
therefore considered as responsible, 
as hismajesty’s government was {or 
the contents of the London Ga- 
zette. The re:ort was not confined 
to the unauthorised English news 
papers, or to the other publications 
complained of, but was made a 
pretext for a direct attack upon 
the English government. His ma- 
jesty felt it beneath his dignity to 
make any format complaint on the 
occasion, 

_ Lord Hawkesbury observed that 
the six propositions in M. Otto’s 
ofhcial note might be referred to 
two heads ; the first, relating to the 
libels of all descriptions, alleged to 
be published against the French 
government; the last, compre- 
bending the five complaints which 
resated to the emigrants resident 
in this country. With respect to 
the hrst, he expressed his assurance 
that his majesty could not, and ne- 
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ver would, in consequence of any 
representation or menace from a 
foreign power, make any conces- 
sion, which could, in the smallest 
degree, be dangerous to the libert 
of the press, as secured by the con- 
stitution of this country. That 
the constitution admitted of no 
previous restraints upon publica. 
tions of any description; but that 
there existed judicatures, wholly ins 
dependent of the executive govern. 
ment, capable of taking cognisance 
of such publications as the law 
deemed to be criminal, and which 
were bound to intiict the punish. 
ment the delinquents might de- 
serve. That these judicatures 
might take cognisance, not’ only 
of libels against the rovgrnment 
and magistracy of this kingdom, 
but, as had been repeated! experi- 
enced, of publications detamatory 
of those in whose hands the adm- 
nistration of foreign governments 
was placed. 

On the second general head, his 
lordship remarked, as to the prece- 
dent insited on by the French go- 
vernment, to enforce their demand, 
that of the pretender, who was 
demanded by this country to be 
sent from the French dominions, 
it Was important that the diffe- 
rences between these two cases 
should be stated ; which were ace 
cordingly stated at large; but 
which, as they are obvious, it is 
unnecessary to repeat. 

On the 2d of October, in the 
official journal of the Vvench ¢g 
vernment, the address of the hrst 
consul to the inhabitants of Swit 
zerland, was inserted. 

About the middle of the same 
month, a dispatch from Mr. Lise 
ton, ambassador at the Hague, 
informed the British government, 
that a courier had been dispatched 
R 2 from 
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from Paris to M. Semonville, the 
French ambassador, with orders to 
inform the government of the 
country that the first consul had 
learnt, with as much sufprise as 
indignation, that certain persons, 

of revolutions, were desir- 
ous of disturbing anew the repose 
of Batavia; and for this purpose 
had recourse to the abuse of re- 
spectable names; and that the first 
consul, as the ally of the republic, 
invited the government to take all 
nec measures for the mainte- 
nance of the order of things esta- 
biished by the constitution. Mr. 
Liston further stated, that the 
dispatches of the French minister 
for foreign affairs to the ambassa- 
dor entered into considerable de- 
tail on the subject of the plots sup- 
posed to be formed in Batavia 
against the administration; men- 
tioned the names ot the chiefs; 
and ended, by making an offer, on 
the part of the first censul, to 
come to the assistance of the go- 
vernment, should circumstances 
reader it necessary, with all his 
foree 


.* 


bout the conclusion of the 
sime month, another dispatch from 
Mr. Listen stated, that the recent 
attack made by Bonaparte upon 
the libertics and independence of 
the Swiss cantons had naturally 
made a str f sion on the 
inhabitants of that country; and 
that the public anxiety had been 
much augmented by certain sy inp- 
toms in the conduct of the consu- 
lar government, which seemed to 
indicate an intention not to with 
draw the French troops, which 
had been kept in the Batavian re- 
public for some time past, under 
the title of auwriliurics, and paid 
and maintain 
the Dutch nation. 
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(amounting to between ten ang 
eleven thousand men), were to re. 
main there till the conclusion of 
the definitive treaty with Greg 
Britain. It was afterwards foy. 
mally promised on the part of 
France, that they should evacyare 
the territories of the republic, a 
the latest on the expiration of the 
last French year (the 23d of Sep. 
tember). ‘That hopes were, how. 
ever, entertained, from day to day, 
that their departure would take 
place; when, to the astonishment 
of the Batavian government, of. 
ficial notice had, on the preceding 
week, been transmitted from France 
to the department of war at the 
Hague, that the first consul had 
been pleased to appoint a new 
commander-in-chiet ( general Mont. 
richard), and a new staff, for the 
auailiary troops in that country; 
aud the notice was given that go- 
vernment might provide for the 
pay of the officers in question. 

Ina dispatch, dated $Oth of Nor, 
from lord Hawkesbury to lord 
Whitworth, then ambassador at the 
French court, the former expresses 
his surprise, trom the communica- 
tions of yeneral Stuart, that that of- 
ficer had signified to colonel Seba 
tiant his inability to evacuate Egypt 
until he should receive specitic or- 
ders for that purpose, and apolo 
gises for the same, explaining the 
prob thle = reasons why it hap. 
pened. 

The old subject of the scurrility of 
English prints was renewed by 
the rench minister,in a conversa 
tion with the British ambassador 
about the latter end of January 
1803. In his comniunicatign to 
the English government on this 
oceasion, lord Whitworth | states 
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that M. Tallevrand endeavoured 
to establish a fact which his 
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Jordship assured him 2 reference 
to any one newspaper in Paris 
would instantly refute, that, during 
four months, not a word of provo- 
cation had appeared in any French 
journal which could justify a retort 
from those published in England. 
In his reply, lord Whitworth en- 
deavoured to make M, Talleyrand 
understand ; Ist, That whatever 
was said in the English papers, 
might be considered as a national 
retaliation for what was published 
Se 

im the French papers; 2dly, That 
the oficial influence exerted over 
papers published in France was 
entirely different from what it was 
possible to exercise in England ; 
and Sdly, That although the go- 
vernment possessed a controul over 
the press in France, the English 
government neither had, nor could 
have, a similar controul. The 
French minister persisted in his 
opinion, however, that his majes- 
ty’s ministers might keep certain 
papers ia order, as his lordship did, 
m assurmg him, that, until the 
first consul could so far master 
his feelings as to be indifferent to 
the seurrility of the English prints, 
as the English government was to 
that which daily appeared in the 
French, this state of irritation was 
uremediable, 

About the close of the month of 
January, 1803, the French minister 
(Talleyrand) by the express order 
@t the first consul, solemnly re- 
quired lord Whitworth to inform 
vim What were his majesty’s in- 
tentions with regard to the evacu- 
ation of Malta. To this direct 
question, the following answer was 
returned by the English govern- 
ment: ‘That the treaty of Amiens 
was to be considered as founded on 
principles not different from those 
which had been invariably applied 
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to every other antecedent treaty 
er convention, &c.; that is, that re- 
gard should be had to the state of 
the two countries at the time: 
that since this, Franee had made 
some large acquisitions ; and the 
French government had admitted, 
that England ought to keep a com- 
pensation out of her conquests for 
these. He proceeded to mention 
the report of colonel Sebastiani, 
which had excited not only indig- 
nation but jealousy as to the de- 
signs of France. 

The French minister, in his reply, 
admitted that the jealousy we felt on 
the score of Egypt, with a view to 
our possessions m India, was natural; 
but he could not admit that any 
thing had appeared in the conduct 
of the French government in justi- 
fication of the alarm expressed 
by the government. He asserted 
the mission of Sebastian: to be 
strictly commercial; and also the 
sincere desire of the first consul ta 
maintain inviolable the peace which 
had been so lately concluded ; add- 
ing, that were not this desire of 
peace, in the first consul, an effect 
of system, it would be most impe- 
riously dictated to him by the to- 
tal impossibility in which France 
found herselé, of carrying on that 
extensive state of warfare, to which 
even a partial rupture would na- 
turally lead. He expressed great 
surprise, therefore, that any suspi- 
cion should attach, when the 
means of disturhing the public 
tranquillity were, as must be well 
known in England, so completely 
wanting; and desired to know 
what was the nature and degree 
of satisfaction which his majesty 
would require. 

The dispatch which conveyed 
this intelligence to the British go- 
vernment, wis scarcely gone, when 
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lord Whitworth received a note 
trom M. Talleyrand, informing 
him that the first consul wished 
to converse with him. The first 
consul received his lordship in his 
cabimet with tole rable cordiality ; 
and, after talking a few minutes on 
cilerent subjects, told him, that 
he felt it necessary, afier what had 
passed between him and M. de 
Callevrand, that he should, in the 
most clear and authentic manner, 
make known his sentiments to 
him, in order to their beine come 
municated to his Britannic ma- 
jesty > and he conceived that would 
be more eilectnally done by htm. 
if, medium 


wmewas a mate 
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he treaty ol An lens, ine 
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cf. : b PALL, had b en produce 
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Was now avowed tn such a manner 
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against him and his governmeng 
He complained of the protection 
given to Georges and others of his 
description, who, instead of bei; 
sent to Canada, as had been rp, 
peatedly promised, were permitted 
to remain in England, handsomely 
pensioned, and constantly com. 
mitting all sorts of crimes on the 
coast of France, as well as in the 
interior. In confirmation of this, 
he told lord Whitworth that two 
men had, within a few days, been 
apprehended in Normandy, and 
were then on their way to Paris, 
who were hired assassins, and em 
ployed by the bishop of Arras, by 
the baron de Rolle, by Georges, 
and by Dutheil, as would be fully 
proved in a court of justice, and 
made known to the world. He 
acknowledged that the irritation 
he felt agamst England increased 
daily ; because every wind (as he 
expressed it) which blew from En. 
gland, brought nothing but ea- 
mity and hatred against him. 
"The first consul then reverted to 
Egypt, and told his lordship that 
if he had felt the smallest inclina- 
tion to take possession of it by 
force, he might have done it a 
monih ago, by sending twen'y-five 
thousand men to *Aboukir, who 
would have possessed themselves ot 
the whole country in defiance of the 
four thousand British m Alexan- 
dria. That instead of that garti- 
son being a means of protecting 
Egypt, it was oniy furnishing him 
with a pretence for invading tt 
This he should not do, whatever aight 
be his desire to have it as a colon, 
becanse he did not think it worth the 
visk af awar, in which he might pet 
kups be considered as the aggressms 
and by which he should lose more than 
he sho ld Lain, since sooner or later 
Feypt would belong to France, either 
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ly the falling to preces of the Turkish 
empire, or by some arrangeme RE wil 
the Porte. nd . : 

Asa proof of his desire to main- 
tain peace, he wished to know 
what he had to gain by going to 
war with England. A descent 
was the only means of offence he 
had, and that he was de termined to 
attempt, by putting himself at the 
head ot the expedition. But how 
could it be supposed, that, after 
having gained the height on whic! 
he stood, he would risk his life and 
reputation in such a hazardous ate 
tempt, unless forced to it by neces- 
sity, when the chances were that 
he and the greatest part of the ex- 
pedition W uld go to the bottom of 
tie seas He talked much on this 
subject, but never affected to di- 
minish the danger. He acknow- 
ledged that there were one hundred 
chances to one against him; but 
sll he was determined to attempt 
it, if war should be the consequence 
ot the existing discussion, and that 
such was the disposition of the 
troops that army aiter army would 
be found for the enterprise. 

He then expatiated much on the 
natural force ot the two countries. 
France, with an army of four hun- 
dred and eighty thousand men, 
for to that amount it was, he said, 
fo be immediately comple ted, all rea- 
dy ior the most desperate enter- 
prises ; and England, with a fleet 
that made her mistress of the SOAS, 
and which he did not think he 
a 
should be able to equal in less than 
len years, 

‘l'wo such countries, by a proper 
mderstanding, might govern the 
sorld, but by strife might over- 
turn it. He said, that if he had 
hot teit the enmity ot the British 
hoverument On every Occasion since 
tae treaty of Amiens, there would 
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have been nothing he would not 
have done to prove his desire to 
conciliate—participation in indem- 
nities, as Well as im influence on the 
continent; treaties of commerce ; 
in short, any thing that could have 
given satisfaction, and have testi- 
het his friendship. Nothing, how- 
ever, had been able to conquer the 
hatred of the British government, 
and therefore it was then come to 
a point whether we should have 
peace or war. ‘To preserve perce, 
the treaty of Amiens must be fu’'s 
filled; the abuse in the public 
prints, if not totally suppressed, 
at least kept within bounds, and 
restricted to the English pajers ; 
and the protection so openly given 
to his bitterest enemies (alluding 
to Georg 55 and persons of that 
description), must be withdrawn. 
If war, it was only necessary to 
say so, and to refuse to dulfil the 
treaty. 

He then made the tour of Eu- 
rope, to prove that, mn its present 
state, there was no power with 
which we could coalesce, for the 
purpose of making war agaist 
france ; consequently, it was our 
interest to gam time, and if we 
had any point to gain, renew the 
War when circumstances were 
more favourable. He said, it was 
mot doing him justice to suppose 
that he conceived himselt above 
the opinion of his country, or of 
, He would not risk unite 
ing Lurope agamst him by any 
violent act of aygression; neither 
was he so powerful in France as to 
persuade the nation to go to war, 
unless on good grounds. He said 
that he had not chastised the Al- 
gerines, from his unwillingness to 
excite the jealousy of other pows 
ers ; bur hoped that England, Rus- 
sia, and France would one day 
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feel that it was their interest to de- 
stroy such a nest of thieves, and 
and force them to live rather by 
cultivating their land, than by 
plunder. 

Lord Whitworth, in his account 
of this conference with the first 
consul, transmitted to the British 
government, niakes this general re- 
mark :—“ His purpose was cvi- 
den'ly to convince me that on 
Malta must depend peace or war, 
and at the same time to impress 
upon my mind a strong idea ot the 
means he possessed of annoying us 
at home and abroad.” With re- 
gard to the mistrust and jealousy, 
which, he said, constantly pre- 
vailed since the conclusion of the 
treaty of Amiens, his lordship ob- 
served, that it must be admitted 
we had such motives of mistrust 
agrainst France as could not be al- 
leged against us, and was going 
to instance the accession of terri- 
t ry and influence gained by France 
since the treaty, when he was inter- 
rupted by Bonaparte, who said, 
“T suppose you mean Piedmont 
and Switzerland; ces sont des baga- 
telles; and it must have been fore- 
seen whilst the negotiation was 
pending ; vous nares pas le droit 
d’en parler d cette heure.”’ His lord- 
ship then alleged as a cause of 
mistrust and jealousy, the impossi- 
bility of obtaining justice, or any 
kind of redress, tor any of his nva- 
jesty’s subjects. Bonaparte asked, 
in what respect?) Lord Whitworth 
replied, that since the signing of 
the treaty not one British claimant 
had been satisfied, although every 
Frenchman of that description in 
England had been satisfied within 
one month atter that period; and 
since he had been in Paris, and he 
could say as much of his predeces- 
sors, NOt One satisfactory answer 


. 





had been obtained to the innume, 
rable representations which they 
had been under the Hecessity of 
making, in favour of British yb. 
jects, and property detained ig th 
‘st veral pots of rauce and else. 
where, without even a shadow of 
justice. Such an order of things, 
his lordship added, was not made 
to inspire confidence, but, on the 
coytrary, Must create mistrug, 
The first consul  rejomned—this 
must be attributed to the natural 
difficulties attending such suits, 
when both parties thought them. 
selves right; but he dexied that 
such delays could proceed from 
any disinclination to do what was 
just and right. 
With regard to the pensions 
which were granted to French and 
Swiss individuals, his lordship ob. 
served that they were given asa 
reward for past services during the 
war, and most certainly not for 
present ones, and still less for such 
as had been insinuated, of a nature 
repugnant to the feelings of every 
individual in England, and to the 
universally acknowledged loyalty 
and honour of the British gover. 
ment. Uhat as for any participa 
tion of indemnities, or other acces 
sions which his majesty might have 
obtained, he could take upon him, 
self to assure the first consul, that 
his majesty’s ambition led him ra- 
ther to preserve than to acquire. And 
that, with regard to the most pro 
pitious moment for renewing hos 
ulities, his majesty, whose sincere 
desire it was to continue the bles 
ings of peace to his subjects, would 
always consider such a measure a 
the greatest calamity ; but that if his 
Majesty were so desirous of peaces 
it Rust not be imputed to the dith- 
culty of obtaining allies; and the 
less so, as those means which tt 
might 
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might be necessary to afford such 
allies, for perhaps inadequate scr- 
vices, would al] be concentrated in 
England, and give a proportionate 
‘acrease and energy to our Own ex- 
tions. 
er Whitworth concluded his 
note, on this occasion, to the Bri- 
tish government, with the remark 
that the first consul did not, as M. 
Talleyrand had done, affect to at- 
tribute colonel Sebastiam:’s mission 
to commercial motives only, hut as 
one rendered necessary in a mili- 
tary point of view, by the infrac- 
tion by us of the treaty of Amiens. 
Lord Hawkesbury, in his instruc- 
tions to the British ambassador at 
Paris, consequent upon the receipt 
of the above intelligence, observes, 
in the frst instance, that nothing 
approaching to explanation or sa- 
tistaction was stated by the first 
consul, in answer to the just repre- 
sentations and complaints of his 
majesty, in consequence of the un- 
warrantable insinuationsand charges 
contained in colonel Sebastiani’s 
report against his majesty’s go- 
vernment, the officer commanding 
his forces in Egypt, and his army 
in that quarter; but that, on the 
other hand, the language of the 
first consul had tended to strength- 
en and contirm the — suspicions 
which that publication was pecu- 
liarly calculated to excite. The 
supvlations relative to Malta, he 
said, had been found incapable of 
execullon, OWing to circumstances 
Which it was not in his majesty’s 


power to controul. [he refusal of 


Russia to accede to the arrange- 
ment, except on condition that the 
Maltese langue should be abolish- 
ed—the silence of the court of 
Berlin, with respect to the invita- 
tion Urat had been made to it, in 
eomequence of the treaty, to be- 
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come a guaranteeing power—the 
abohiion of the Spanish priories, 
in defiance of the treaty, to which 
the kmg of Spain was a party—the 
deciaravion of the Portuguese go- 
vernment of their intention to se- 
questrat: the property of the Por- 
tuguese priory, as forming a part 
ot the Spanish langue, unless the 
praperty of the Spanish priories 
were restored to them—the non- 
election of a grand-master ;—these 
circumstances would have been 
sufficient, without any other special 
grounds, to have warranted his 
majesty in suspending the evacua- 
tion of the island, until some new 
arrangement could be adjusted tor 
its secyrity and independeice. But 
when it was considered how great, 
ly the dominion, power, and ine 
fluence otf France had of late been 
extended, his majesty must feel 
that he had an incontestable right, 
confoymahly to the principles on 
which the treaty of peace was ne- 
gotiated and concluded, to demand 
additiona} securities in any new ar- 
rangement which it might be ne- 
cessury tg make, with a view to 
effecting the real objects of that 
treaty. And these considerations, 
suflicient as they might be in them- 
selves to justity the line of conduct 
which his majesty had determined 
to adopt, had received additional 
torce from the views which had 
been recently and unreservedly ma- 
nifested by the French govern- 
ment respecting the ‘Turkish domi- 
nions, and the islands in the Adria- 
tic, Cand which had been, in a great 
degree, admitted by the first consul, 
in his interview with the British am- 
bassudor ),—views which were di- 
rectly repugnant, not only to the 
spirit, but Co the letter of the treaty 
ot Amiens. His majesty, there- 
fore, could pot consent that his 
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t-oops should evacuate the island 
of Mala, until substantial : security 
had been provided for those ob- 
jects which, u ong: r existing c roume 
stances, might be mate rially ene 

dangered by their removal. 

In a conversation between lord 
Whitworth and M. Talleyrand, 
which occurred shortly after the 
interview of the former with the 
first consul, lord Whitworth was 
given to understand that a project 

was in contemplation, by which 
the integrity of the Turkish em- 
pire would be so effectually se- 


cured as to remove every cause of 


doubt or uneasiness, either with re- 
gard to Eg} pt, or any part of the 
Sarkiah « dominions. - ‘lo this it was 
answered by the English govern- 
ment, that his n ajesty would con- 
sider the communication cf such a 
project as indicating a disposriuon 
on the part of France to afford him 
explanation and satis faction re- 
specting some of the points which 
had been the subject of his repre- 
sentations. In a subsequent con- 
versation with the French minister, 
lon d Whitworth 1 begped him to ex- 
plan himselt upon this subject; 
when his lordshi ip was inf rmed 
that what had been termed a fo. 
ject Was nothing m re than what 
had been express din the first con- 
sul’s m essage the tg iM rishative body, 
when he said that there was aFrench 
ambassador at Constantineple,who 
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strengthen, instead of to weaken, 
that goverament. Lord Whitwerth 
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can give?” Fis lordship answered, 

This must be the subject of the 
negotiation on which we are wil. 
ling to enter.”’ 

On another meeting, the French 

minister wished to comvines lord 
Whitworth, that the first consul, 
far from wishing to carry matters 
to extremity, was desirous to dis. 
cuss fairly, and without passion, a 
point which he admitted was of 
importance to both countries. He 
repeatedly assured his lordship, 
that,much as the first consul might 
have the acquisition of Egy pt at 
heart, he would sacrifice his own 
feelingstothe preservationof peace; 
and henceforth seek to augment his 
glory, by improving and consolis 
dating the internal situation of the 
country, rather than by adding 
to its possessions. 

About a week previous to this 
nterview, the ambassador of the 
French republic at London had re- 
ceived, from the first consul, ex- 
press orders to require from the 
British government some explana- 
tions re¢ ‘specting g the protracted oc- 
cupation of the iad of Malta 
by the British troops. His note 
stated, that, by the conditions of 
the fourth paragr: aph of the 10th 
article of the treaty of Amiens, the 
English troops were to evacuate 
that island and its dependencies 
three months after the exchange of 
the ratifications ; that ten months 
had elapsed, and the English 
troops were still at Malta: that 
the French troops, on the contrary, 
who were to evacuate the Nepoli- 
tan and Papal states, had not waited 
the expiration of the three months 
which were granted them to wi ith- 
draw, and had quitted a ntum, 
the fortifications of which th y had 
re-e tablished, and where the ” had 
collected 100 pleees of canné a. 

He 
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He asked, what could be alleged 
‘1 justification of the delay im eva- 
cuating Malia. Had not the 10th 
a of the treaty of Amiens 

rovided for every thing? And the 
Neapolitan troops being arrived, 
under what pretext did those of in. 
giand still remain there?) Was it 
because all the powers enumerated 
in the 6th paragraph had not ac- 
cepted the guarantee which had 
devolved upon them? But this was 
not a condition that related to the 
evacuation of the island; and be- 
sides, Austria had already sent its 
actof guarantee. Russia itself had 
made oaly a single difficulty, which 
was removed by the accedence of 
the first consul to the modifications 
proposed, unless, indeed, England 
threw obstacles in the way, by re- 
fusing to accede to the proposals ot 
Russia; which, after all, could not 
affect the engagements of his Bri- 
tannic majesty. It should, there- 
fore, seem impossible, and it would 
be without example in the history 
of nations, were his Britannic ma- 
jesty to refuse to execute a iunda- 
mental article of pacification—of 
the very one, which, in the draw- 
iag up of the preliminaries, was 
considered as the first, and as re- 
quiring to be settled previously to 
every other point. 

The answer of the British go- 
verament to these representations, 
did lide more than repeat the ex- 
planations which had already been 
given on more occasions than one. 
Jt was moreover observed, that no 
satistaction had been afforded, no 
explanation whatever had been 
given, upon the various points re- 
specung which his majesty had 
complained ; but on the contrary, 
ais Maye ty’s suspicions of the views 
om the French government with 
fespect to tue Turkish empire, had 
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been confirmed and strengthened 
by subsequent events: tht, by the 
10ch article of the treaty of Anvens, 
the island of Malta was to be re- 
stored by his majesty, to the order 
of St.John, upon certain conditions; 
that the evacuation of the island, 
at a specified period, formed a part 
of those conditions; and if the 
other supulations had been ina due 
course of execution, his majesty 
would have been bound, by the 
terms of the treaty, to have ordered 
his torces to evacuate the island. 
But these conditions were to be 
considered as being all of equal 
effect; and if any material parts of 
them should have been found inea- 
pable of execution, or if the execu- 
tion of them should, from any 
circumstances, have been retarded, 
that his majesty would be warrant- 
ed in deferring the evacuation ol 
the ishand, unul such time as the 
other conditions of the article could 
be eilected, or until some new ar- 
rangement could be concluded 
which should be judyred satisfactory 
by all the coniracting parties. ‘The 
answer further stated, that the evae 
cuation ot ‘l'arentum and Brun- 
dv sium was in no respect con- 
nected with that of Malta: jor 
that the l'rench government were 
hound to evacuate the kingdom of 
Naples, at a period antecedent to 
that at which this stipulation was 
carried 1ato effect; thatthe French 
goveimnicat were bound likewise, 
by engavements with the emperor 
ot Russia, to respect the indepen- 
dence of the kingdom of Naples ; 
but even admiitmg that the depar- 
ture of the French troops frem Ta- 
rentum depended solely on the are 
ticle of the treaty of Amiens, that 
their departure was, by the terms 
of the treaty, to take place at the 
same period as the other evacua- 

tions 
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tions in Furope; namely, one 
month after the ratification of the 
definitive treaty ; at which period, 
both Porto Ferrajo and Minorca 
were evacuated by his majesty’s 
forees ; whereas, the troops of his 
majesty were in no case bound to 
evacuate the island of Malta an‘e- 
cedent to the period of three 
months aftér the ratification of the 
definitive treaty } and even in that 
event, that it was to be considered 
as depending upan the other parts 
of the arrangement being m a 
course of execution, With respect 
to the assertion of the French go- 
vernment, that the Neapolitan 
troops were to form the garrison of 
Malta until the period when the 
arranvements relative to,the order 
could be carried into effect, it was 
observed, it would appear by a re- 
ference to the article, that, by the 
preliminary paragraph, the tsland 
was to be restored to the order, 
npon the condition of the succeed- 
ing stipulations; and that it was 
only from wie period when the re- 
stitution to the order had actually 
taken place, that by the 12th pa- 
ragrapn the Neapolitan troops 
were to form a part of the gar- 
rison. 

The note of the French ambas- 
sador ta which the preceding ob- 
servations form a reply, was dated 
10th of March, 1803. Two days 

rior to this, however, his majesty 
Pad sent the message to both houses 
o parliament relative to the pro- 
posed armament, which has been 
noticed in a preceding chapter. 
This measure was stated, in the 
message, to be merely precaution. 
ary, as founded on the armaments 
then carrying on in the ports of 
France and Holland, which, though 
erpressiy mtended for colonial ser- 
vice, might, in the event of a rup- 








ture, be turned against some part 
o: the British dominions. 

This intelligence being conveyed 
to the French government, M. Ta). 
leyrand repeatedly assured the 
English ambassador, that there 
was no foundation whatever {op 
the alarm which was felt by his 
majesty’s ministers ; that the firs 
consul was pacific; that he had 
no thoughts whatever of attackin 
his majesty’s dominions, unless 
forced ta so by a commence. 
ment of hostilities on our part; that 
he should always consider the refused 
to evacuate Maka as such a com 
mencement of hostilities ; and that as 
we had hitherto hesitated to do so, 
he was justified im adopting the 
measures which might eventually 
be necessary. lle disclhamed ev ery 
idea of the armaments fitting out 
in the Dutch ports having aay 
other destination than to the colo. 
nies; and concluded that, for his 
part, he could not comprehend the 
motives which had necessitated a 
resort to such a measure on the 
part of the British government. 
Atter conferring with the first 
consul upon the sabject, he added, 
that, it England wished to discuss 
fairly, he wished the same ; that if 
England prepared for war, he 
would do the same; and if En- 
land should finally determime on 
frostilities, he trusted to the support 
of the French nation in the cause 
of honour and of justice. It was 
in Vain, says lord Whitworth, that 
I repeated, that England did not 
wish tor war) that peace was as 
necessary for us as it could be dor 
France ; that all we desired, and 
all we were contending for, was 
security; that every thing proved 
to us that security was threatened 
by the first consul’s views on 
Egypt; and that consequently our 
refusal 
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-efusal to evacuate Malta, was be- 

come as much 2 necessary measure 

of precation as the detence of any 
rt of his majesty’s dommuons. 

On this occasion M. Talleyrand 
communicated to lord Whitworth 
a paper which he, that MOMNING, 
had drawn up with the hrst con- 
sul, and which contained the fol- 
lowing articles: 1. If hts Britannic 
majesty, in his message, Meant to 
speak of the expedition dvom Hel- 
yoetsluvs, all the world knew that 
it was destined for America, and 
that it was on the point of sailing 
for its destination; but in conse- 
quence of his mrujesiy’s MCSSALC, 
she embarkation and putting to 
sea were about to be countermand- 
ed. %. If the French government 
did not receive satisfactory expla- 
nation respecting the armaments in 
England, and if they actually took 
place, tf wus natural that the first 
consul should march 20,000 men 
into Holland, since Holland was 
mentioned in the message. 3. These 
troops being once in the country, 
‘twas nvturat that an encanipment 
should be tormed on the frontiers 
of Hanover ; and moreover, that 
additional bodies shyuld join those 
troops which were already em- 
barked for America, in order to 
form new embarkations, and to 
maintain an offensive and detensive 
position. 4, dt was natural that 
the first consul should order seve- 
ral camps to be formed at Calais, 
and on different points of the coast. 


5. lt was likewise tn the wature of 


éhings, that the first consul, who 
Was on the point of evacuating 
owitzerland, should be under the 
hecessity of continuing a French 
army in that country. 6. It was 
also the natural consequence of all this, 
that the first consul should send a 
fresh force into Italy, in order to 
Occupy, in case of necessity, the 
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position of Tarentum. 7. England 
armins, and arming with so much 
publicity, would compel France to 
put her armies on the war esta- 
blishment, 2 step so important as 
could not fail to agitate all Europe: 

On the Sunday following this 
transaction, at the court which was 
held at the Tuilleries, the first 
consul accosted lord Whitworth 
evidently under considerable agita- 
tion. “And so,” said he, “ you 
are determined to go to war?” 
“ No,” his lordship replied: “ we 
are too sensible of the advantages 
of peace.”” “ Nous avons,” said he, 
“ deja fait la guerre pendant quinze 
ans.” Lord Whitworth answered, 
“en est deja trop.” Mais,’ 
rejoined the first consul, * vous 
voulez lafaire encore quinze années 
et vous im’y foreez.” His lordship 
szid, that was very far from his 
majesty’s intentions. The first 
consul then proceeded to count 
Markoff and the chevalier Azara, 
who were standing together at a 
little distance, and said to them— 
“les Anglois veulent la guorre, 
mais s’ils sont les premiers a tirer 
Veépée, je serai le dernier a la remet- 
tre. Ils ne respectent pas les traités. 
ll faut dorénavant les couvrir de 
crépe noir.’ In a few minutes he 
resumed the conversation with lord 
Whitworth. He began—* Pour- 
quoi des armetmens? Contre qui 
des mesures de précaution? Je 
n’ai pas un seul vaisseau de ligne 
dans les ports de France. Mais si 
vous voulez armer, j’armerai aussi ; 
si vous voulez vous battre, je me 
battrai aussi. Vous pourrez peut- 
etre tuer la France, mais jamais 
Vintimider.”—“ On ne voudroit,” 
said lord Whitworth, “ ni l'un ni 
autre. On voudroit vivre en 
bonne intelligence avec elle.”—* I] 
faut donc respecter Jes traités,”’ re- 
plied he: “malheur A ceux qui ne re- 
spectent 
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spect tent pas les traités ! ils en seront 


reponsable 4 toute PEu rope.”” ‘The 
British ary) 1, is Tel TY; in his re pe rt 
of this sin; rular conversation to hts 
govern ment, O ybserves , th at the { first 


consul was too much agitated to 
make it advisable for him to pro- 
lone it; he therefore made no an- 
swer; and the first consul retired 
to his apartinent, repeating the last 
phrase. All this, ; nt d ded lord Whi- 

worth, passed loud enoug h to be 
overheard by two hu indred people 

and he was pe *rsuade “d that ti 
was nota single person who did 


not feel the extreme impropriety of 


the consul’s conduct, and the total 
want of dignity as well as 
ency on the occasion. 

The French government, how- 
ever, were not yet fully prepared 
for war, and were therefore not de- 
sirous of immediately proceeding to 
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ws , 
of de- 


extremities. Accordingly, in an 
( ficial note to the British govern- 
ment, they denied, in the most po- 
sitive manner, the hostile intentions 
of France; and affirmed that, at 
the time of his Majesty's Messaee, 
i 
there were but two iit ites tn the 
roads of Hy Hand, ana but t! —_5 
corvettes in the roads at Dunkirk 
They com fof the vielation 
of ausace Mm tisea ani . 
\ } choi » tO cen lal ¢ S 
previous to an peal NS. 
As te the cise S i d il 
his maiesty’s n : d ei 
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dcoubttul, they < , with an 
ot ast hment, w were these 
A) ! > \ I t of | note S, 
what prars col ed the « ne, 
tne provress, the Vic! i of i 
vebate?> Could a state ef diMicu!- 
th ‘, which led to an alter ative ( {t 
} CC OT War, sprii g 1 > l wrares 
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Wilhout Commencement Without 
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progression, and lead without di 
stinction to an appeal to arms before 
all the means of conerli:ition had 
been exhausted? They denied alsg 
that the power of France had in. 
creased since the peace; and added 
that if his Britannic majesty were 
determined to make war, he might 
allege all the pretexts he pleased, 
Whatever had been the clamour, 
the activity, the provocations of 
Wat, ¥ rhich had taken place in 
En ‘land, since the message, the 
rst ; oneal had given no orders, 
be had made no dispositi ions, no 
prep: arations. He p! aced his glory 
in an affair of this nature, wholly 
in being t iken tn oan unprovided 
state* He would continue in this 
system of honest fr: iiieee: until 
his Britannic majesty had refected 


fully on the part he proposed to 
take, 


In rezard to the report of colo. 
ne} Sebasti: ini, an explanation was 
neither a long nor a difficult mat. 
ter. A cole we F in the English army 
had hed a work in England, 
filled with the most atrocious and 
rauinst the 
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ee * . . ~ * eT ed no 
disgust “4 calunimes «if 
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. ‘ ryt 
Ir ict army ay nd ifs general. The 
lie site es tae had been contras 
, . - i 
dicted by the reception which 
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r} { mich Oj PC} it \ 1S at 
’ 1 " e 
once 2 reculation 2nd a 1 arafrion 
“ya ! be Y> | ° a 
which the French ry had a right 
toexpect. On his arrival in Egypt, 
this officer, to his creat astonish 
s rif , " 1, wa ee Bie 1 a) 
ment, found the Lnghsh army 
: : 
there, althouch they should have 
¢ ted it, and the Turks pro- 
ais ly alarmed at the continu 
ance ef the Fnelich army, and at 
its relations with the iatives m 
, | 2 
rebeuion and open revolt against 
t c 4 rb! TY . P. »* - Tie > WI ist | yave 
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that the treaties 
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connected the French government 
with the Porte, and by which the tor- 
mer had guaranteed to it the inte- 
grity of its possesstons, compelled 
them to unite themselves with that 

wer. It was natural to think 
that England meant to declare war 
from the instant she refused to 
execute the articles of the treaty. 
For, after all, France was not re- 
duced to such a state of debase- 
ment as to suffer treaties made 
with her to be executed, or not, at 
pleasure. Hence the researches 
made by that officer as to the 
forces which were in Egypt, and 
io the position occupied by the 
English army. But Egypt had 
since been restored to the dominion 
of its lawful sovereign; and the 
idea of a rupture between the two 
nations, on account of the engage- 
ment contracted with the Porte, no 
longer existed. ‘here remained, 
theretore, but one object worthy 
of fixing the attention of the two 
nations—the execution of the 
treaty of Amiens as far us concern- 
ed Malta. As to this point, the 
first: consul saw no subject for dis- 
cussion, the treaty having provided 
for every thing, and settled every 
thing; and declared that he would 
not take up the defiance of war 
given by England to Trance. 

To this declamatory and hypo- 
critical note, the answer of the En- 
gish government wis in the most 
dignified terms; and was simply, 
that his majesty had perceived, 
with great regret, that the French 
rovernment continued to with- 
old all satisfaction and expla- 
nation on. the points on which 
he had complained ; and, that 
at the time when they evaded 
all discussion on the subject of his 
—— entations, they persisted in 
Liew requursity 
Multa should be iorthwith evacu 
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n, that the ts] and of 
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ated by his forces. That his ma- 
jesty could never so far forget 
what was due to himself and to 
his people, as to acquiesce in such 
a course of proceeding; that he 
had therefore judged it expedient 
to give instructions to his ambassa- 
dor at Paris to ascertain distinctly 
from the French government, whe- 
ther they were determined to per- 
severe in withholding all satistac- 
tion and explanation on the points 
on which his majesty had com- 
plained; or, whether they were 
disposed, without delay, to give 
such satisfaction and explanations 
upon the present state of affairs, as 
should lead to an arrangement 
which might be calculated to adjust 
the differences at present subsisting 
between the two governments. 

In the instructions, to the above 
effect, transmitted to the British 
ambassador as Paris, was inclosed 
the project of an arrangement, to 
he concluded by treaty or conven- 
tion, between his Britannic ma- 
jesty and the French government. 
Chis project proposed, * that Mal. 
ta should remain in perpetuity in 
the possession of his majesty; the 
knichts of the order of St. John 
to be indemnified by his majesty 
jor any losses of property which 
they might sustain in consequence 
of such an arrangement; that Hol- 
Jand and Switzerland should be 
evacuated by the Trench troops; 
that the island of Elba should 
be confirmed by his majesty to 
France, and the ke of Etruria 
acknowledged; that the Italian 
and Liguriau republics should 
be acknowledged by his majes- 
ty, provided an arrangement were 
made in Italy for the king of 
Sardinia, which should be sutisfac- 
tery to him. 

The French minister, Tallev- 
rand, after an interview with the 
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Grst consul, was more disposed to 
contest the substance of the last 
note of the British government, 
than to afford any further expla- 
nation. He said, that ih order to 
proceed regularly, it would be ne- 
cessary that the French govern- 
ment should be informed precisely 
what were the objects which had 
created such uneasiness, and on 
which it had been alleged that 
all explanation had been refused. 
That although this had, perhaps, 
been touched upon in general con- 
versation, yet no specific charge 
had been adduced in such 2 man- 
ner as to demand a formal expla- 
nation. Lord Whitworth told him, 
that if the object ot the French go- 
vernment was to protract the pre- 
sent state of suspense and uncer- 
tainty, that object might be an- 
swered to the extent indeed of a 
very few days, by forcing him to 
such a rcterence ; but he must, at 
the same time, declare to M. Tul- 
leyrand, that it could be produc- 
tive of no advantage, and would 
setve only to provoke such a reca- 
pitulation ot the system and con- 
duct which France had pursued 
since the treaty of Amiens, as 
would have all the appearance of a 
Manifesto, every of which 
would carry conviction to every 
individual in Europe. That it ap- 
peared, therefore, more likely to 
answer the end which both parties 
proposed—that ot hastening the 
conclusion of an amicable arrange. 


ton 


ment—to take up the business on 
the basis which he should propose, 
and by which they 
ho more than was tncontrovert: 
ble; namely, that if the Freach 
government exercised a right of 
extending its influen 
tary, in viol 


treaty of Amiens, Grew Prit 


would admit 
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of it (which he was confident she 
would not do further than was 
necessary as a measure of secy. 
rity), an undoubted right to seek a 
counterpoise. M. Talleyrand did 
not seem inclined to dispute this 
position ; but rather to me aw that 
such a right did exist, and might 
be claimed in consequence of the 
acquisitions Which had been made 
by France. 

On the point of | satisfaction, 
however, he was much more obsti. 
nate. He said, that the first con- 
sul was hurt at the expression 
( satisfaction ), to which he ITO 
rantly gave an __ interpretation, 
which the word certainly does not 
admit—as implying superiority ; 
so that, if the British government 
required satisfaction of the French, 
it arrogated to itself a superiority, 
Lord Whitworth justky replied, 
that the demand of | satisfaction 
implied, that one party had been 
offended by another, and of course 
had a right to demand such satis- 
faction; that an mferior had an, 
equal right with his superior to dee 
mand it; but im the case in que 
stion, there was perfect equality, 
and consequently there was no of- 
fence to be found but in the cons 
duct which rendered such an ap- 
peal necessary. The discussion of 
this point took up considerable 
time without producing any thing 
decisive. 

We, at last, says lord Whit. 
worth, came to the main point of 
the business ;—though on this he 
could not say that any real pro- 
gress had been made. M. de Tal 
eyrand asked, :f there were no 
means of satisfying both parties? 
for, at the same time that the first 
consul insisted, and would always 
insist, on the full execution of the 
treaty, he would not object to any 
mode by which the British govern- 

ment 
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ment might 2 quire the ecurity 
they thought so necessary. You 
are not satisfied, said he, with 
the independence of Neapolitan 
troops. What others will answer 
the purpose? He then started 
the a of a mixed garrison, com- 
posed of English, French, Italians, 
Germans, kc. He begged that 
lord Whitworth would refer once 
more to his government, and subs 
mit a paper he drew up in his 
lordship’s presence. Lord Whit- 
worth answered, that they were 
only losing time by such a rete- 
rence; that his instructions were 
positive, and certainly had not 
been sent him without the fullest 
consideration ; but he could 
not refuse what was so earnestly 
required. The paper of M. ‘Tal- 
leyrand, just mentioned, stated 
merely, that every thing which 
might tend to violate the inde- 
pendence of the order of Malta 
would never be consented to by 
the French government: that re- 
specting every thing which might 
tend to put an end to the existing 
difficulties, or be agreeable to the 
English government, and which 
should not be contrary to the 
treaty of Amiens, the French go- 
vernment had ne objection to make 
a particular convention: that the 
motives of this convention should 
be inserted in the preamble, and 
should relate to the respective 
grievances concerning which the 
two governments should think it 
adviseable to come to an under- 
standing with each other. 

The negotiation was now at a 
stand till the arrival of an answer 
from England. When it arrived, 
if stated that the execution of the 
article of the treaty relative to 
Malta had become impracticable 
from causes which it had not been 
im the power of his majesty te ccon- 
1803. 
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troul; that the greatest part of the 
funds assigned to the support of the 
order, and indispensabiy necessary 
for the independence of the order 
and defence of the island, had been 
sequestrated since the conclusion of 
the definitive treaty, in direct re- 
pugnance to the spirit and letter of 
that treaty; and that two cf the 
principal powers who were invited 
to accede as guarantees to the ar- 
rangement had refused their acces- 
sion, except on the conditions that 
the part of the arrangement which 
was deemed so material relative to 
the Maltese inhabitants should be 
entirely cancelled. Moreover, that 
the conduct of the French govern- 
ment, since the conclusion of the 
definitive treaty, gave his majest 
a right, which was now at length 
admitted by themselves, to demand 
some compensation for the past 
and security for the future; and 
that such compensation could never 
be considered as obtained by the 
possession of an island, which 
would only entail a very heavy 
expense on this country; and the 
degree of security which would be 
provided by these means would 
only be such as his majes'y, under 
the existing circumstances, Was en- 
titled to demand. 

As to the independence of the 
order of Makta—ti Uris were mean 
to apply to the order exclusively— 
his majesty would be willing, for 
the preservation of peace, that the 
civil government of the island 
should be given to the order of St. 
John; the Maltese enjoying the 
privileges which were stipulated 
in the favour in the treaty of 
Amiens; and thateconformably to 
principles which had been adopted 
on other occasions, the fortiiceas 
tions of the tsland should be parrie 
soned for ever by the troops of his 
majesty. That in the event of 
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either of these propositions being 
found sible, his majesty 
mit; wh if be cis spose d to consent to an 
arrange ment by which the island 
of Malta would remain in his pos- 
session for a limited number cf 
ears, and to wave im consequence 
fis demand for a perpetual occupa- 
tion, pene fed that the number of 
years were not less than ten, and 
that his Sic ilian majesty could be 
induced to cede the sovereignty of 
the island of Lampedosa for a va- 
luable consideration. ‘That if the 
propositions were admitted, the 
island of Ma lia should be given up 
to the inhabitants at the end of that 
period, and it acknow- 
ledved as ani 
which case, that his majes ’ 
be ready to concur im any arrange- 
ment for the establishment of the 
order ot St. John m= some other 
part of Lurope. 

‘To establish the principle with 
the French covernment, of our 
keeping possession of Malta in per- 
petutty, the — ambassador 
tound utterly impracticable; nor 
was the difficulty, which was const- 
irmountable , conceived 
to be removed by these last propos 

British cabinet. It 
that although the 
tored, vuld 3 not be 
considered as independent ; and, in 
fact, Malta would belong to that 
power which had possession of the 
forts. This conversation took 
place with Joseph Bonaparte, 
Whi ee ed to take this last pro 
ject of the English government to 
the fy at St. Cloud. He 
aided, that he not without 


mivlit be authori ed 
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to propuse tO tae ambassador the 
beCUpation of c fortresse ’ for al 
term of years. Not long after, 
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ne ee 
lord VV aitw orth saw Jo eph 
Baparte acain, when he 
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assured his lordship that he shoulg 
hear from M. de ‘lalleyrand in the 
course of the next mor ning, and 
that a meeting weuld be appo ited 
in order to settle the term of years 
for which the first consul might | be 
induced to consent to the cessiog 
of Malta. He however declared, 
that, in order to gain the first cop. 
sul’s consent, it would be necessary 

to hold out the advantages Which 
the British government was willing 
to offer in return—meaning the ac. 
knowledgements of the new go. 
vernments in Italy. His lordcip 
told him that this offer was made 
only with a view to the possession 
ot Malta in perpetuity ; but, after 
some conversation, gave him to m- 
derstand that he would not refuse 
to admit the demand, sub sperati, 
on the condition that the cession 
should be made for a considerable 
term of years; that Holland and 
Switzerland should be ev vacuated; 

and thata suitable provision sl hould 
be made tor the king of Sardinia. 
Joseph Bonaparte seemed to thine 
that there could be no difficulty m 
thts arrangement. 

‘l'wo days elapsed before the 
British ambass: idor sent o tt his di- 
spatches, and no summons liad been 
received by him from M. Ta 
rand, as he had been given to es 
pect; nor was any further no tice 
taken of the business. Lord Wh 
worth, therefore, requested of ‘i 
government to be furnished with 
the terms on which his majesty’s 
ministers would be willing to con. 
clude, that he might propose them 
in the form ef an wltim of my an 
that at the expiration of the pe 
riod allowed for deliberat omy he 


might be authorised not nly to 
declare that he was to leave Pans 
but actu ai] y so to do, un less im the 


intermediate time the French - 
vernment should accede t 5 ut 
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mands. The answer to this re- 
euest of the British ambassador 


stated, that it was his majesty’s 
pleasure that he (the ambassador ) 
should communicate officially to 
the French government that he 
had gone, in point of concession, to 
the full extent of his instructions ; 
and that if an arrangement founded 
upon one of the above-mentioned 
propositions could not be con- 
cluded without further delay, he 
had received his majesty’s com- 
mands to return to England. 

On the next interview between 
the ministers of the respective 
countries, M. Talleyrand told lord 
Whitworth that the first consul 
would, on no terms, hear either of 
a perpetual or of a temporary pos- 
session of Malta; that his object 
was the execution of the treaty of 
Amiens; und that rather than 
submit to such an arrangement as 
that last proposed, he would even 
consent to our keeping the object 
in dispute for ever, on the ground 
that, in the one, there was un ap- 
pearance of generosity and magna- 
nimity; but in the other, nothing 
but weakness and the effect of 
coercion: that therefore his resolu- 
tion was taken; and what he had 
to propose was, the possession we 
required of the island of Lampe- 
dosa, or of any other of the small 
isles, of which there were three or 
four between Malta and the coast 
of Africa; that such a possession 
was sufficient tor the object we 
had in view, which was a station in 
the Mediterranean, as a place of 
refuge and security for any squa- 
dron we might find it convenient 
to keep in that sea. 

To this proposition lord Whit- 
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“s rin replied, that he was extreme- 
‘y sorry to find they had made 
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sion; that his orders were positive ; 
that he could hear no |) ng short of 
what he had proposed; neither 
could he possibly undertake to 
make such a proposal to his ma- 
jesty, since every word of his in- 
structions applied positively to 
Malta, unless an equivalent secu- 
rity could be offered; and surely 
he could not pretend to say that 
Lampedosa could be considered as 
such; that the possession of Malta 
Was necessary tor our security, and 
was rendered so not irom any de- 
sire of agerandisement on the part 
of his majesty, but by the conduct 
of the French governments and 
that so strongly were we impressed 
with the necessity, that, rather 
than abandon it, we were prepared 
to vo to War. 

‘Yo all 1 could say, adds lord 
Whitworth, M. Talleyrand objec- 
ted the dignity and honour of the 
first consul, which could not admit 
of his consenting to any thing 
which might carry with it the ap- 
pearance of yielding to a threat. 
His lordship rejoined—It never 
could be admitted that the first 
consul had a right to act in such a 
manner as to exeite jealousy and 
create alarm in every state of Eu- 
rope; and, when asked for expla- 
nation or security, say that it was 
contrary to his honour or his dig- 
nity to afford cither. Such argu. 
ments might perhaps do when ap- 
plied to some oi those govern- 
ments with which France had 
been accustomed to treat, or more 
properly to dictate to; but never 
could be used to Great Pritain: 
that his majesty had a right to 
speak freely his opinion, and pos- 
sessed also the means, whenever he 
chose tg empley them, of opposing 
a barrier to the ambition of any 

tual of any state which 
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Should be disposed to threaten the 
security of his dominions or the 
tranquillity ot Europe. \ 
It was now the middle of April 
hefore the discussion had been 
brought to a close; and the con- 
dact of the French government in 
the latter conrersations which have 
been noticed, evinced only a sy- 
stem of procrastination, without 
any sincere desire of termmating 
the difference, or giving to Fn- 
gland that security and satisfaction 
which even the declarations of the 
first consul himself had rendered 


wcessary. In a subsequent Cone 


versation with Tallevrand on the 
Yhh of April, lord Whitworth 
learned that the first cousul neither 
could nor would relinquish his 
claim to the full execution of the 
treaty of Amiens, but was dis- 
posed to accede to the demand of 
Lampedosa, or any of the neigh- 
bouring islands. In the course of 
the conversation, Talleyrand inti- 
yaated that Holland and Naples, 
and other countries connected with 
Great Britam, would be the first 
victims of the war; on which 
lord Whitworth asked whether he 
thought that such a conduct would 
add to the glory of the first con- 
sul; observing, that it would not 
only untte agamst him the honest 
men m his own country, but in all 
Lurope; and that it certainly 
would excite more detestation than 
terrorin England. 

In the mean time fresh instrue- 
toons had been forwarded to lord 
Wineworth, and on the 6th he 
communicated them to Tallev- 
rand. The ultimate demand of 
(sreat) Britain amounted in sub- 
sTunce to the absolute possession ot 
Malta for 10 years, after which, it 
was to be given up to the inhabi- 


uits, and not to the order: the 
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cession to Great Britain of Lar. 
pedosa ; that Holland should be 
evacuated by the French within q 
month after the conclusion of the 
convention; and that his majesty 
wonld then acknowledge the new 
Italian states, provided stipula. 
tions were made in favour of his 
Sardinian majesty and of Switzer. 
land. 

On the 28th a percon called up. 
on lord Whitworth, whom he su 
posed to be employed by the firs 
consul, and who told him he would 
receive in the course of that day a 
letter from ‘Talleyrand, drawn up 
under the inspection of the first 
consul, which was so moderate as 
to afford a well-grounded hope 
that it would mduce his lordshp 
to defer his departure. The let. 
ter, however, did not arrive, and 
at four o’clock lord Whitworth 
waited on M. Talleyrand, and de- 
manded his passports. He a 
peared embarrassed, and observed 
that he could not suppose that hs 
intention was really to go away; 
but at all events the first consul 
would never recal his ambassador. 

On the 2d of May lord Whr- 
worth again pressed the same sub- 
ject, in an official letter ; and on 
the following day he received an 
answer to the ultimatum of the 
British cabinet to the following ¢- 
fect :—That as the island of Lam- 
pedosa did not belong to France, 
it Was not tor the tirst consul either 
to accede to or refuse the desire 
testified by his Britannic majestys 
of having it in his possession. 
That with respect to Maita, as te 
demand of his Britannic majesty 
would change a tormal dispositio? 
in the treaty of Amiens, the frst 
consul could not but previous 
communicate it to the kng & 
Spain and the Batavian republic, # 
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contracting parties to the treaty ; 
as well as to the emperor of Ger- 
many, the emperor of Russia, 
and the king ot Prussia, as gua- 
ranteeing powers. With regard 
to the evacuation of Holland, he 
repeated that the French troops 
should evacuate it at the instant 
the stipulations of the treaty of 
Amiens should be executed. 

This answer “—e deemed 
wholly unsatisfactory, ord Whit- 
worth renewed his demand of 
passports; but in the interim re- 
ceived a note, intimating that the 
French mimister demanded a con- 
ference on the 4th, in order to ena- 
ble him to communicate some- 
thing of the greatest importance. 
The object of this communication 
was to propose that Malta should 
be placed in the hands of one of 
the guaranteeing powers, Austita, 
Russia, or Prussia, till France and 
hagland should come to an 2- 
greement respecting it. 

This proposition was deemed al- 
together inadmissible by the En- 
clsh government, which again in- 
sisted on the possession of Malta 
tor 10 years, but admitting, to 
save the honour of the French 
government, that this stipulation 
should be included in a secret ar- 
ticic, 

This proposal was reduced to 
the form of a project, and submit- 
ted to the French government by 
lord Whitworth on the 9th of 
May, in the follow ing terms :— 


PROJECT. 

ist. The French government 
shall engage to make no opposition 
to the cession of the island of 
Lampedosa to his majesty by the 
king ot the T'wo Sicilies. 

“d. In consequence of the pres 
sent state of the island of Lam- 
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pedosa, his majesty shall remain 
In possession of Malta until such 
arrangements shall be made by him 
as may enable his majesty to oc: 
cupy Lampedosa as a naval sta- 
tion; after which period, the 
island of MaJta shall be given up 
to the inhabitants, and acknow- 
ledved as an independent state. 

Sd. ‘Vhe territories of the Baga- 
vian republic shall be evacuated 
by the French forces within one 
month atter the conclusion of a 
convention founded on the prin- 
ciples of this project. 

ith. ‘The king of Etruria, and 


the Italian and Ligurian republies 
shall be acknowledged by his ma- 
jesty. 


Sth. Switzerland shall be eva- 
cuated by the French forces. 

6th. A suitable territorial pro- 
vision shall be assigned to the king 
of Sardinia in Italy. 

SECRET ARTICLE. 

His majesty shall not be re- 
quired by the French government 
to evacuate the island of Malta 
until after the expiration ef 10 
years, 

Articles 4th, 5th, and 6th, may 
be entirely omitted, or must all 
be mserted. 

‘L'o this project lord Whitworth 
received ne answer during the time 
limited for his stay at Paris. He 
left it therefore in charge with Mr. 
Talbot, secretary of legation, bug 
it appears never to have been acted 
upon 

Lord Whitworth left Paris on 
the 10th of May ; and on the JSth 
the British government published a 
declaration ct the causes of com- 
plaint which they had to allege 
against France, and this was soon 
after followed by the issuing of 
letters of marque and reprisals. 
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Reflevions on the Spirit of the Negotiation between Great Britain and 
‘France.—Heroism of the British Nation on the Threct of Invasion 
Proceedings of the Government.—Immense Exertions in assembling @ 
Neval and Military Force.—Perfidious Conduct of the French (ove. 
reent in arresting English Travellers.—Violation of the Rights of the Ger. 


manic Body | 


the Hanovert 


y the March of a French Army into Hanover.—Conduct of 
ns.—Convention.—Fresh Violation of the Law of Nations 


in disarming the Hanoverian Soldicrs—Their spirited Conduct.—Nea 
Convention.— Blockade of the Elbe and Weser, and of the French Ports.— 
Insolent Demand of the French Government.—Singular Negotiation of 


Bonaparte »: 
mmf . Leecia t 
surrend j cd fo the 


Miquelon. Liorr: bbe 


ith the French Princes.—The War.—Foreign Transiuctions, 
then by Storm.—Tohago taken. —Demarara and Essequibo 
Enelish—Reduction of Berbice—Of St. Pierre and 
Seite of the French in St. Domingo—Blockaded 


by an Fneltsh Squadron—Surrender of several Ports—Final Surren. 
der of General Rochambeau and his Army to the English.— Attempt of 


the French on Ant 


cua defeated.—Bombardment of the French Poris—Of 


the Dutch Coast.—Con luding Reflexions. 


FEAST transactions which have 

| just been narrated wil sut- 
ficiently explain the grounds and 
reasons of lis Britannic majesty’s 
mes ive to hiss parliament on the 
Sh of March. It is evident that 
the English co- 
been excited by 
concurring causes, ra- 
act 
mysterious 
eonduct of France was not calcu- 
lated to remove t 


ve suspicions of 
ernment had 
mins hitch 
ther than roused by any great 


oF AgPETession, Lhe 


ed 
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rv, to wrest Malta, which 
no possibile use to 
ce, nor Of ANV annovance to 
her possessions, trom the 
(sreat Britain, was certainly a fur- 
ther cause of jealousy and uneasi- 
ness. ‘The unguarded conversa- 
tion of Bonaparte with lord Whit- 
worth, on the 20th of February, 
contributed greatly to unfold the 
ambite us ck IHS « f the 
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usurper 5 
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assured, on most 


rr rectable syae hired th: 


4 . . Praehla ti vg 


nands ot 


others more in his confidence, he 
had expressed himself in still more 
unequivocal terms of hostility to 
wards Great Britain, as the only 
obstacle to his vast schemes of na 
tional aggrandisement, and of esta 
blishing a paramount authority in 
Europe. Under these circum 
stances, a state of active warfare 
was thought preferable to a hollow 
and insidious truce, which was 
liable to be interrupted, at any 
time, at the caprice of a man on 
whose faith no dependance was 
be placed. 

It is probable then, that when 
the negotiation was entered into, 
neither party expected it to termi 
nate in a permanent peace. The 
British ministry insisted on the pos 
session of Malta, as a pledge, o% 
perhaps as a means of temporary 
security; Bonaparte, on the othet 
hand, did not even condescend to 
give an assurance of sincere OF 
lasting amity, unless an mumation 
w!) ich he dropped to lord \ hits 
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worth, on the 20th of February, is 
to be regarded as such, where, 
speaking of the naval power of 
England, and the military force of 
France, he says, that “* two such 
countries, by a proper understand- 
eng, might govern the world ;’—in 
plain terms, if England would sub- 
mit to be the instrument of his am- 
hitious views, she should, for at 
least a time, be a sharer in the 
spoils:—a most alarming  senti- 
ment, by the way, for the rest ot 
Europe, if England should ever 
have a minister weak and wicked 
enough. to enter into such an in- 
famous combination. But though 
Bonaparte did nut appear to be 
actuated by any friendly senti- 
ments towards England, and pro- 
bably was, at the moment, plan- 
ning schemes ior her destruction, 
we must confess, that he appears 
to have been taken unprepared, 
and seemed not desirous ot imme- 
ciate hostilities. Every effort was 
exerted on his part, and the part of 
his minister, to gain time, and pro- 
tract the negotiation. Lven the de- 
lay of a few months, or even weeks, 
seemed to be of importance ; but, 
had even the ultimatum of the Bri- 
tish ministry been complied with, 
the truce, for such it can only be 
ealled, must have been of very 
short duration. ° 

The alleyed motive of his majes- 
ty’s message, the armaments in the 
ports of France and Holland, seems 
to have been the least urgent of the 
causes of war. We are disposed en- 
trely to believe that their destina- 
tion was really for the colonies yet 
had these armaments been permit- 
ted to sail, who will answer for 
the consequences? The negro 
force in St. Domingo would have 
been infallibly subdued; rein- 
forcements of fresh troops would 
Mave been poured into that 
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and the other tslands: Bona. 
parte would have been glad to 
find employment for the negro 


soldiers, whom he could not trust, 


and whom he must wish to see cut 
off. Who then can say that the 
first effort of renewed hostility 
would not have been the destruc 
tion of our most valuable West- 
Lndia colontes ? 

If, therefore, peace was not likely 
to be maimtamed with the ambi- 
tious government of France, we 
must believe that a more tauvour- 
able time could not have’ been 
chosen for the renewal ot the Wil. 
In England the virour of the go- 
vernment was nobly seconded by 
the heroism of the people. From 
the Sth of March to the time of the 
declaration, a warm tmpress had 
been carried on : and, at the com- 
meneement of hostilities, we had a 
naval force nearly dondle im anm- 
ber and in metal to what we had 
possessed at the commencement 
ot any former war. The militia 
were next embodied ; and this was 
followed by the act for raising the 
army of reserve, which, in the 
course of a few months, added 
30,000 men to the regular force of 
the country. The reader will 
also recollect, that an act also 
passed, enabling his majesty to call 
out the whole mass ot the people 
fit to bear arms, in different classes, 
and to put a certain proportion ot 
them intoimmediate training. ‘The 
measure was, however, rendered 
unnecessary by the spontaneous 
zeal of the people. In some cases 
the inclination of government was 
anticipated, and volunteer associ- 
ations were formed even before they 
knew their services would be aceept- 
ed. Loyal meetings were cuiled in 
London, and all the great towns, 
which terminated not in mere verbal 
declarations, but in substantial aid 
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to government. Large subscrip- 
tions were raised to bear the ex- 
penses of the volunteer associ- 
ations; and it was difficult to say 
whether the people were more li- 
beral in offering their persons or 
their property in defence of a coun- 
try and a constitution so dear to 
their affections. 

Thus, by the virour and promp- 
titude of the government and 
people, the daring project of in- 
vading and subjugating Britain, a 
project suited to that spirit of en- 
terprise and ambition which cha- 
acterised the martial leader of the 
French nattor, was defeated at the 
only period. when it was likely to 
be Could Bonaparte 
have assembled, in the ports of 
lrance and Holland, a naval ar- 

\ 


successtiul. 


mament of any descri ion, hit for 
the transpert of 100,000 men 
across the channel, before our 


fleets were manned, betore our mi- 
litia had been called out, and the 
people arranged in military array, 
the mischicf he might have et- 
tected is incalculable; perhaps li- 
berty would have recetved her 
death-blow in this quarter of the 
globe. He CX} ected to have 
ht the lion sleeping in his den 
—he found him couched tor battle, 
und ready to spring upon his prey. 
Unwilling, in this state, to try the 
issue of the contest, the enemy 
could only threaten. Immense 
preparations were, however, made 
on the opposte side of the channel, 
and particularly at Bologne, the 
harbour of which, and the coast 
jor a considerable distance, 
strongly fortified. An army of 
nearly 300,000 men was marched 
to the coast, and vessels ot a par- 
ticular description, calculated 
cross the channel and approach 
jiear to the shore, were constructed 
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navigable rivers of France and the 
Netherlands. Among the chief 
causes of our safety at this danger. 
ous crisis, let us not omit the 
which by many will doubtless jy 
accounted the most effectual, the 
unanimity and harmony which per. 
vaded the nation ; and to the con. 
ciliatory and constitutional conduct 
of the ministers, this happy effect is 
principally to be attributed. 

An act of pertidy and violence, 
scarcely to have been expected in 
the darkest ages of society, dis. 
graced the French government at 
the commencement of hostilities, 
A number of English gentlemen 
and others had visited France trom 
curiosity, and other motives. The 
defenceless travellers were hos. 
pitably seized, and committed to 
custody as prisoners of war—tuch 
an act is, we believe, entirely with. 
out a precedent in the annals of ¢ 
vilised Europe; it was an act as 
impolitic as base, since the French 
government could derive from tt 
no possible advantage; on the 
contrary, it displayed nothing but 
impotent resentment and treacher- 
ous malignity. é 

This act was immediately fel- 
lowed by another equally disgrace. 
ful infraction of the laws of na 
tions, a violation of the neutrality 
of the German empire. About 
the latter end of May, a division ot 
the French army, under general 
Mortier, passed the Waal on their 
march towards Hanover; and, be 
fore the end of the month, reached 
the frontier of that country. 
faint show of opposition was made 
by general Hammerstein, whe 
commanded the electoral forces; 
but he was too weak to make ai 
effectual stund, and retreated hat 
tily on the approach of the French 
After a few ineffectual skirmishes 
a deputation, civil and militay’, 
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was dispatched by the regency to 
the French general on the 3d of 
June; and a convertion, or rather 
capitulation, was signed, the basis 
of which was, that ‘Hanover, with 
its forts, should be occupied by 
a French army; the Hanoverian 
soldiers to be permitted to retire 
bevond the Elbe, under a parole, 
not to serve against France, or her 
allies, during the war, unless ¢x- 
changed ; the stores and the private 
property ot his Britannic majesty to 
be given up to the French ; the En- 
glish soldiers and officers to be ar- 
rested, and sent into France; the 
French commander to be at h- 
berty to make any change in the 
regency ; the French cavalry to 
be remounted at the charge of 
the electorate, which was also to 
furnish the pay, clothing, and 
maintenance of the French ar- 
my: the whole of the revenues 
ot the electorate to be also at 
the disposal of the French go- 
vernment; and the French gene- 
neral to be at liberty to levy con- 
tributions at pleasure to supply the 
wants of the army. The French 
general proceeded, on the follow- 
ig day, to issue his commands to 
the city of Bremen, to seize all the 
British vessels in the port, and con- 
fiscate all British property for the 
use of the French republic. ‘These 
demands were, however, refused. 

_ Degrading as were the terms 
imposed upon the unfortunate Ha- 
hoverians, they were not sufficient 
to satisty that spint of oppression, 
which was now become habitual to 
the French. Contrary to both the 
letter and the spirit of the treaty, 
general Mortier proceeded, in the 
veginning of July, to disarm the 
Hanoverian soldiers, who were en- 
ramped on the other side of the 
Elbe, agreeably to the treaty. At 
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first it was proposed that they were 
to be sent as prisoners of war to 
France ; but they were command. 
ed by a spirited and experienced 
oficer, Walmoden, and gallantly 
refused to subscribe to any degrad- 
ing conditions, A new convention 
was signed on the 5th day, by ge- 
neral Walmoden and general Mor- 
tier, on board a small vessel on the 
Elbe. The only additional con- 
cession made to the enemy by this 
new treaty, was the delivery of 
their horses, artillery, and arms to 
the French. The men were dis- 
banded, and permitted to retura 
to their respective homes on their 
parole, as already stated. 

In the mean time a spirited 
measure was adopted by the Bri- 
tish ministry for the blockade of 
the Elbe, as long as the banks of 
that river should remain ia posses- 
sion of the French. ‘The notice to 
foreign ministers, to this ettect, 
bears date the 28th of June. A si- 
milar measure was shortly after 
adopted with respect to the Weser; 
the ports of Genoa and Spezia 
were blockaded the 13th of August ; 
and, in the month of September, 
Havre, and the ports of the Seine, 
were also clared in a state of 
blockade. 

Nothing could be more incon- 
sistent, not only with the law of 
nations and the rights of the Ger- 
man empire, but even with the for- 
mer conduct of the French republic 
itself, than the invasion of Hanover. 
A very few years betore, his majesty, 
as elector of Hanover, made a s¢e- 
parate peace with the French re- 
public, while, as king of Great 
Britain, he continued at war with 
that country: thus the two capa- 
cities were acknowledged as di- 
stinct by the republicans them- 
selves. Notwithstanding the im- 
consistency 
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consistency of this conduct, the 
Vrench minister, Talleyrand, had 
the msolence to " demand from his 
Britannic majesty the r ee 
of the treaty between Mortier and 
the regency of tie: It is 
needless to add, oe it the application 
was rejected with contempt. 

In the course of the summer, 2 
statement appeared under the sig- 
nature of the Frenci: respecting an 
overture not less tier which 
was made in the month ot lebru- 
ary, by an agent of bonaparte, to 
Lewis XVIil., at Warsaw, for 
me resign: ation et that monarch’s 

R che to the th) »of France. "Lhe 
proposal wis, tha it, ha this resipna- 
tion, the fallen monarch should 
indemnitics from Dona- 
parte, and even a 
blishment. The answer of the 
king was full of dignity and mo- 
aeration. It Was as follow $3 

«| am far trom being inclined 
to confound M. Bonaparte with 
those who have precede ‘dhim. I 
think hi; 
his military talents. Nei 


receive 
’ " Y 
Spiendid estae- 


ither do I 


feel ungrateful for many acts of 


his administration; for whatever ts 
done tor the beneht of my people, 
shall always be dear to my heart. 
however, it he 
UNAS Nes that he *con induce me to 
s dor otherwise he 
ot elf would contirm and esta- 
bh] ; the iy), cond t they be ‘ alled Wn 


: ‘ a = ain ‘ 
Cue (Og OF ine wv step Ne has 


‘. 


i2@ WS dece i\ ed, 


orecra My claim 


now taken. 
* ] cannot pretend to knew what 
may be the intentions of the A)- 
¥ respecting my race, and 


myse.t; but Ll am well aware of 


We bhi ations unposed Upon me 
hy the rank to which he was 
pieased I should be born. As a 
Christian J shall continue 

t Wwatrons to my last breath. 
Asa descendant of St. Louis I shall 


ta 


he e ob} 





thy ot his valou ry and ot 
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endeavour to imitate his example 
hy respecting my self—even in Cup. 
tivity and chains. me successor of 
Francis L., I shall at | Cast asp ire to 
say with him—lie hare lost every 
thing but our honour.” ; 
On the Yd of March the king 
wrote to mionsieur, acquainting 
him with what had passed, and in. 
structed him to make known the 
same to the princes of the blood 
who were m= England, taking 
charge himself to mform such of 
them respecting it who do not re. 
side in that country. On the v4 
‘April, monsteur called a meet 
ing of the princes, who signed an 
adbesion to the answer of the king 
of the 28th ot February. 
It afterwards appeared, that, 
on the 19th of March, the same en- 
y, pursuant to the orders which 
he had received, waited again upon 
the king: there was no longer any 
question about the substance of his 
majesty’s an swer, but some altera 
tions were int im ated respecting the 
terms in which the form of the 
answer should be couched: appre- 
hensions seemed to be felt lest it 
should so far irritate the usurper 
as to prompt him to exert his in 
fluence in order to aggravate the 
mistortunes of the king. His ma- 
jesty, however, observed, that “ he 
should make no alteration in his 
answer, Which was as moderate as 
could be expected, and that Bona- 
parte could not be justified in com 
plaining of it, since it indeed it had 
treated him as a rebel and an 
usurper, it would have told him 
no more than the truth.” Upe 
this, certain dangers were hin ted 
to him—*“ What d: ingers ? ’ ob- 
soar pe king. a Lem inded per- 
ns mey require that I withdraw 
from the asylum that is gr: anted to 
Ne. I will pity the sovereign 
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te take such 2 part; and I will 
withdraw.” No! that is not 3 
buy may it not be apprehended 
that M. Bonaparte will make ita 
point with certain powers to de- 
prive the compte de Lille of the 
assistance they now afford him.— 
« | do not dread poverty. Were 
ww necessary, l would eat black 


‘bread with my family and my 


faithful servants -—but do not be 
alarmed; I shall never be reduced 
to that ext emity. L have another 
resource to rely upon, Which I do 
not think preper to resort to as 
long as [ have powerful friends ; 
and that is to make known my si- 
uation in France, and to stretch 
out my hand, not—no never toa 
government of usurpation, but to 
my faithful subjects; and, rely up- 
onit, 1 shall soon be richer than J 
am now.” 

The emissary employed on this 
singular mission was said to be the 
commandant De Meyer, an officer 
in the Prussian service, and en- 
gaged in this service by the king of 
Prussia, at the instance of Bona- 
parte. ‘The overture, however, left 
no doubt on the minds of persons 
ot discernment that Bonaparte had 
a still further object in view; an 
object wholly unconnected with the 
peace or welfare of the I'rench na- 
non, or with any principle even 
remotely connected with republi- 
canism. That object has since 
been manifested; the tyrant has 
completely unmasked, and if any 
wing was yet wanting to unde- 
ceive the triends ot liberty, they 
cannot now complain that they are 
lett any longer in a state of un- 
certainty. 

_ From the nature of the contest, 
was natural that the war at 
home should be for the present 
year a war of defence and of pre- 
Paration, England, however, gain- 
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ed something more than honour, 
while she kept her boastful enemy 
at bay; while she baffled his 
threats, and disconcerted his pro- 
jects. Abroad as much was per- 
tormed as could possibly be ex- 
pected. 

On the 22d of June the island 
of St. Lucia was taken by general 
Grinfield and commodore Hood. 
The French commander, general 
Nogues, refused to capitulate, and 
the expectation of approaching 
rains rendered it necessary to get 
possession of the Morne Fortunce 
with as little delay as possible. It 
was therefore determined to attack 
wt by storm; the detence was gal- 
lant; yet, by the determined bra- 
very of the British soldiers and 
seamen, the works were carried in 
about half an hour, not without 
some loss, chiefly among the oft- 
cers. ‘his conquest was of consi- 
derable importance, as a_ naval 
station. The island, as a colony, 
is valuable, but the climate is ree 
markably unhealthy. 

The British commanders lost no 
time in pursutng their victorious ca- 
reer, and on the 25th they sailed for 
‘Tobago, which they reached on the 
$Oth. It was defended by general 
Berthier, an officer of note in the 
French service; but being ap- 
prised of the numbers of the Bri- 
tish, and of the gallantry they had 
displayed at St. Lucia, he did not 
think it prudent to risk an engage- 
ment. A capitulation was agre d 
to onthe same day upon the most 
liberal terms, the garrison march- 
ing out with the honours of war, 
and to be sent back to their native 
country. 

Under the same successful and 
meritorious commanders the Dutch 
colonies of Demarara and Esse- 
quibo were reduced on the 19th of 
September; and on the 24th the 

settlement 
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settlement of Berbice followed 
their fate, and surrendered to his 
Reitaunic majesty’s arms. The 
i of St. Pierre and Mique- 
len were taken on the 30th of 


Jane by captain Malbon, of his 
maiesty’s ship Aurora. The Bri- 
tish, it appears, came upon the 
enemy by surprise, and did not 


allow the soldiers and inhabitants 


time to prepare for the defence of 


the mwiands. 
—_ ics . 
Chese losses were triiling to the 


French, compared with the cala- 
. ° % 

mities which accumulated upon 

the remnant of their forces m St. 


Domingo. The war with Great 
Britain had precluded the possibi- 
hity ? | their reccis ng any fresh re. 
miorcements. ‘The spirit and cou- 
rave of the blacks was theretore 
increased in pri portion to the dif- 
ficulties which the French had to 
Cape Frangois was 
surrounded by a negro army on 
the land side, aud strictly block- 
aded by a British naval torce in 
the latter end of July and the be- 
guining of August. ‘The French 
general, Rochambeau, continued to 
marmtain his station with an obsti- 
nacy worthy of a better cause and 
a better tate; the miseries under- 
geoue by the French are almost be- 
vond belief; and it 1s a singular 
circumstance that they were actu- 
ally obliged tor weeks to subsist 
on the very blood-hounds which 
they had mtroduced tor the pure 


pose of nunting aown the ne- 
* 


iy 


encounter, 


Ye o} cyr,t 


the 23th of July two French 
Hne-ot-battle ships, in attempting 
lt’ escape, Were attacked by the 
Na ud and the Elephant, and 

: Duquesne, of 7+ vuns, the 
commodore’s ship, struck to the 
Vaneuard, and was carried into 
Port Royal, in Jamaica. Desti- 
tule af resources, and suffering 
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the sharpest mizeries, the French 
troops and white inhabitants chose 
rather to throw themselves on the 
mercy of 2 generous enemy, than 
to incur a risk of talline mto the 
hands of the justly-irritated, bor 
cruel and tmplac.ble people, whom 
they had in vain endeavoured to 
extirpate. 

Negouations were successively 
entered into with the British com. 
manders for the surrender of the 
different posts still occupied by the 
whites. Fort Dauphin surrendered 
to the Theseus, and St. Marie to 
the Vanguard, or, more properly 
speaking, the wretched garrisons 
and mbhabitants ot those places 
were humanely received on board 
the British ships, to be conveyed 
to a place ot satetv. The infleri. 
bility of general Rochambean 
himself was obliged at length to 
give way, and he was compelled 
to surrender, with the whole army 
of the Cape, two frigates, and 
some other vessels which lay in the 
harbour. The prisoners of war 
amounted in number to about 
SOOU, 

in the mean time a most de- 
sperate attempt on the island ot 
Antigta, destined for the destruc 
tion of the port and dock-yard in the 
English harbour, was happily de 
feated. On the Sth of September 
the Emerald frigate fell in with 13 
armed schooners fitted out by the 
governor of Guadaloupe for the 
above purpose ; she captured three, 
and chaced the rest under the bat- 
teries of Guadaloupe. 

In Europe, for the reasons we 
have already stated, and because 
the experience of the preceding 
war had sufficiently shown the {u- 
tility of attacks on the enemy’s 
coast, fortified as it was, and pre 
tected by myriads of mercenary 
troops, but few offensive oper 


wons 
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tions could be with prudence un- 
dertaken. On the 14th of Sep- 
tember, however, the port and 
town of Granville were success- 
filly attacked by sir James Sau- 
marez. The pier was demolished, 
and many vessels intended for the 
invasion Of England were de- 
eroyed. On the same day the 
town and fort of Dieppe were bom- 
barded by captain Owen, in the 
Immortalité frigate, with the The- 
seus and Sulphur bombs under his 
command. The Dutch ports, 
from Zandvoort, in the vicinity 
of Haarlaem, to Scheveningen, 
were also severely bombarded on 
the 28th of September, and many 
vessels were destroyed. ‘These at- 


tacks, though not productive of 


any serious consequence, Were not 


improperly made at this period of 


the ware While England was 
threatened with invasion by a pig- 
my flotilla, it was politic to keep 
up the dread which her navy had 
inspired, and to show that we were 
active and vigilant at every point. 

Such is the detail of the few na- 
val and military exploits which the 
nature of the war and the circum- 
stances of Great Britain warranted 
her government in undertaking. 
When we consider these circum. 
stances, we shall be surprised that 
so much was effected, rather than 
that nOt more was attempted. 
When we consider that the enemy, 
with only a narrow channel between 
the two countries, was actually pos- 
sessed of a military force of nearly 
halt a million of men, chicily ve- 
teran soldiers, and in the highest 
state of discipline, which he daily 
threatened to disembogue upon 
our shores; when we remember 


that he had all the small-craft of 


brance, Holland, and the Nether- 


} | . . 
mnas 2 at absolute disp sal, in 
waited he Tit: ht have caunbarke uu 
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them; when we recollect that he 
had but this one object in view, 
and nothing to divert his attention 
from it, we coniess we cannot but 
admire the wisdom and vigour of 
those counsels, by which his plans 
for our destruction were rendered 
abortive. The administration, 
which in the midst of these perils 
was still enabled to act even in 
the offensive in diilerent quarters 
ot the globe, was, by a most sin- 
cular and audacious perversion of 
anguage, termed weak and _ inet- 
ficient: be it so.—To that weak 
and inefficient administration we 
are convinced we are indebted tor 
our present security; and when 
the transactions of almost any year 
in the British annals come to be 
compared with those we have been 
narrating, We honestly believe, that, 
all circumsiances candidly consider- 
ed, the year 1803 will not sink ia 
the comparison. We cannot close 
these remarks without a just com- 
pliment to the unparalleled cou- 
rage and perseverance of our 
bivckading squadrons, and parti- 
cularly to that gallant veteran ad- 
mural Cornwallis, who, in the most 
tempestuous season in the memory 
of man, kept the sea in defiance 
of a more formidable enemy than 
the navies of France and Hol. 
land; and destroyed eflectually 
the naval force or Our enemies, 
by keeping them in a state of 
rumous imaction, breaking theu 
spirits, and defeating all thei 
hopes. 

The close of our annual narra- 
tive is generally followed by sore 
remarks on the political state of 
Europe. A period more tertile 
in important speculation than t 
present could not have presented 
itself. Itis not merely to France 
and Great Britain, or to their fu- 
ture destinies, that we have to 


extend 


ie 
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extend our views; it is to Europe, 
perhaps to the world. 

The mad career of the French 
revolution is finished ; and the re- 
sult must have disappointed every 
friend of freedom in every quarter 
of the globe. We saw many 
things to disgust us almost from 
the first in that calamitous trans- 
action; but that it should termi- 
nate in a despotism more oppres- 
sive than even the darkest ages 
exhibit, we could not have sup- 
posed. He who has perused our 
volumes with even tolerable atten- 
tion, will see that we have never 
been too deeply enamoured of re- 
publicanism. In the fairest and 
mést promising periods of the 
French republic, we cautiously 
discouraged «he comparison be- 
tween our own state and that of 
France before the revolution*; and 
we Jifted up our voice against 
those pernicious theories and opi- 
nions, which would have _pro- 
moted a similar experiment in this 
country. Yet, while unstained by 
blood, undisgraced by the atro- 
cious murders which afterwards 
succeeded, we confess we were 
not adverre to seeing the trial made 
in a country hke France, where 
public liberty seemed to have no- 
thing to risk, and where the situa- 
tion of the people we scarcely su- 
spected could have been changed 
for the worse. We are not de- 
terred by a talse shame from con- 
fessing that we have been com- 
pletely deceived and disappointed. 
Lhe French character has ap- 
peared altogether inconsistent with 
the enjoyment of liberty; and 
perhaps the situation ot a people 
is only to be ameliorated by slow 
aid almest imperceptible grada- 
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tions ; the step from entire subge, 
dination to the enjoyment of ciyij 
freedom in all its branches is per, 
haps too violent for the human jp. 
tellect ; and the effort to trans, 
form siaves into freemen is as ap 
duous, as we trust the converse 
will always be found, to chanpe 
freemen into slaves. : 

The ardour for political innova. 
tion on a large scale, that which 
regards the form of government 
and of the civil constitutions of 
nations, will doubtless receive a 
check from the event of the French 
revolution ; but it may be que. 
stioned whether the established go. 
vernments of Europe will yet be 
rendered more secure. A success 
ful usurpation is perhaps a more 
dangerous precedent than even a 
successful revolution. In the late 
ter, the passions of the many must 
be mterested and engaged ; in the 
former, those only of a few. By 
the example of Bonaparte, every 
fortunate commander may hope to 
climb, by the aid of the military, 
to the summit of human autho- 
rity; the steps may not be the 
same, but the end, and not the 
means, will be in the contempla 
tion of an ambitious mind. 

The immense military force of 
France, and the desire manifested 
by its government of domineering 
over the rest of Europe,’ is ano 
ther circumstance scarcely less 
formidable. France must be an 
object of jealousy to other powers; 
and wars may succeed, not less 
trom their fears, than from her e2- 
croachments. In the mean time, 
it is melancholy to contemplate the 
successive destruction of all those 
lesser independent states, who by 
their union or their courage de 


* See the preface to our volume for 1791. 
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fended the bulwarks of human 
liberty against the most formida- 
ble attacks. ‘The prospect would 
have been even more cheerful, had 
France itself, according to the say- 
ing of a great writer, been blotted 
out of the map of Europe, than 
to see Poland, the Swiss Cantons, 
Holland, Venice, and the tree im- 

ial cities of Germany—those 
pleasant spots on which the eye of 
the historian delighted to dwell— 
inguifed at once in slavery and 
ruin. 

The whole fabric of political 
society in Europe is indeed over- 
turned, and the decencies of so- 
cial life, as far as states and go- 
vernments are concerned, are 
made to yield to brutal violence 
alone. Force only makes law, 
and force is to be repelled by 
force. The mass of every people 
is absorbed in military conscrip- 
tions; and in no country of Eu- 
rope do we any longer discern the 
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various ranks and classes of men; 
we see nothing but soldiers and 
their chiefs. Within our own re- 
membrance the military establish. 
ment of every nation in Europe— 
those, we mean, who stil retain 
their rank among nations—has 
been trebled atleast. Such a state 
of things cannot be permanent. 
Either the powers of Europe must 
unite to crush the ambition of 
France, or they must become par- 
ties to their own downfal. Should 
victory attend their union in the 
doubttul and dangerous conflict, 
still a permanent peace may not 
be the consequence. The flame 
of ambition once enkindled, its 
progress is uncertain. Unfortue 
nately, the people will always suf- 
fer for the wickedness of their go- 
vernors— 


“ Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi.” 
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JANUARY 1. place. As it passed over the har- 

bour it was so violent as to pro- 

Plymouth. duce a cloud of thick spray, which 

NTELLIGENCE was this obscured the vessels lying there ; 


morning received here, of the 
loss of the ship Duke of Clarence, 
of this port, Captain M. Fawkner, 
on the 28th September last, on her 
passage from Quebec, laden with 
acargo of wheat. She was driven 
on shore in a gale of wind on 
Magdalen Island, in the Gulf of 
St. Letreere, and went to pieces 
in the course of half an hour. 
The captain, the supercargo, and 
his son, the chief mate, an ma- 
rines and a boy, unfortunately pe- 
rished; the second mate and three 


seamen were saved by an Ameri-~ 


can schooner from the Bay of 
Chaleur, and landed at Beverley. 
A phenomenon, which seldom 
occurs in this country, took place 
at Falmouth. About noon, a sud- 
den whirlwind, extremely violent, 
passed, with a rapid motion, over 
about a sixth part of the town, in a 
direction from S.to N. The noise 
Was very great, and spread con- 
sternation among the inhabitants 


of that part of the town over which ° 


it passed, and the congregation as- 
sembled in the church which lay in 
its course. The effects were so li- 


mited as not to he felt in the least 
degree in any other part of the 





and on its clearing off, a ship, 
which lay near the centre of its di- 
rection, was seen thrown on her 
beam ends, her keel insight. The 
roof of every house in its way was 
rifled—several trees were torn up, 
a large copper vane was forced 
into an indented form. ‘The wind 
was not high when the tornado 
arose: its operation was altogether 
instantaneous, and an almost per- 
fect calm immediately succeeded 
it. Fortunately there were no 
boats, nor vessels of any descrip- 
tion, under sail in the harbour; 
and it was also fortunate that the 
inhabitants were assembled in the 
church: if there had been many 
persons m the streets, they could 
not have escaped uninjured, from 
the large pieces of slate and stone 
which were blown from the houses 
and strewed the streets. 

5. We yesterday received Ame- 
rican papers to the 4th of Decem- 
ber. The intelligence they bring 
from St. Domingo is of a nature 
the most disastrous to the French 
cause in that colony. The reduc- 
tion of the insurgent blacks, so far 
from being in the train of accom- 
plishmient, appears now more re- 
(A 2) mote 
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mote than at the first landing of 
the French troops. The negroes, 
exasperated to madness by the tate 
of a leader to whom they were 
powerfully attached, are resolved 
to perish rather than submit to the 
yoke of men who had, in violation 
of an express compact, removed 
him from the presence of his for- 
mer followers, and made him the 
first object of their vengeance. A 
spirit has been introduced which 
no violence can subdue, ard no 
conciliation can soften. If the 
French ever expect to retain quict 
possession of this fine colony, they 
must obtain it at the expense of ex- 
tirpating the whole existing gene- 
ration of blacks, and fill their 
places by new importutions trom 
Africa. Even then, the restora- 
tion of order, of productive la- 
bour, of any thing like commer- 
cial enterprise, must be the result 
of long and painful exertion. ‘The 
dreadtul situation to which the co- 
lony is reduced, we may deplore, 
but it is precisely what we had 
reason to anticipate. The policy 
of the French general has been 
throughout most opposite to every 
principle of wisdom and expedi- 
ency. Established as the domi- 
nion of Toussaint was az the time 
of his landing, and disposed as he 
had formerly discovered hiniself 
to cultivate a good undersianding 
with the mother country, nothing 
but the most ill-judged measures 
could have prevented the French 
troops’ taking quict possession of 
the island. If Toussaint had been 
addressed in the language of kind- 
ness, if he had been prepared for 
the reception of the French troops, 
not as coming to divest him of au- 
thority, but to ce-operate wit! hina 
In restoring the trade of the island; 
w a prospect had been held out to 
him that his importance among his 


IPA L (January, 
followers would not be destroyed 
by their arrival, they would thea 
have tound the negroes, if not pre 
pared to bend to the severity of a 
yoke from which they had escaped, 
at least willing to act as useful cul. 
tivators. The adoption of an op. 
posite system, and the prospect of 
a return to all the ngours of slavery, 
at once decided their resolution, 
Betwixt death and slavery, the 
choice was easy with men who had 
begun to taste something of the 
fruits of independence. Hostility 
was determined on, and was suc. 
ceeded by exasperation. No alter. 
native was hencetorth left, but the 
massacre of the whole French force 
in the island, or a return to the 
yoke, under masters from whom 
they could hope tor nothing but the 
utmost severity of treatment as the 
punishment of the obstinacy of 
their rebellion. Such have been 
the truits of the impolitic conduct 
of the French general. Such have 
been the causes which have involved 
in destruction the greater part of 
one af the most formidable expedi- 
tions which ever sailed from the 
ports of Europe. Such are the 
causes which must for a long period 
deliver up the island to all the hor. 
rors of massacre and desolation, 
and which, in their consequences, 
may lead to the establishment of an 
independent black government in 
this extensive and fertile colony. 

In Guadaloupe the same effects 
have resulted from the same causes. 
Nothing but confusion, pillage, and 
bloodshed prevails in that island, 
The blacks, driven to madness by 
the measures of the French, are 
butchering the whites, without re 
gard to age or sex. The French 
are retorting with equal cruelty 5 
and such blacks as fall into ther 
hands areinstantly dispatched, with- 


out even the ceremony of a wid 
At 
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At esa a considerable 


mortality prevailsamong the French 
troops; but it does not appear that 
there is any disposition to insurtec- 
tion. ‘The island was indeed left in 
a state of such complete subordi- 
nation by our troops, and the plan. 
tations all over the island were 
brought to such a hi rh pitch of 
improvement, that nothing but the 
grossest misconduct on the part of 
the French can give rise im this 
island to those afflicting scenes 
which the colonies of St. Domingo 
and Guadaloupe present, On ac- 
count of the prevalence of the in- 
fectious distemper, all commerce 
betwixt Martinique and the British 
colonies has been strictly prohi- 
bited. 

New-York, Dec. 4.—The aspect 
ef affairs in St. Domingo appears, 
by every intelligence, to grow still 
more gloomy. ‘The sovereign con- 
tempt in which the French held the 
negroes has led to the most fatal 
consequences. ‘Their subjugation 
was to have been the work of a few 
weeks, which was to have restored 
the unfortunate planters to the 
tranquil possession of their estates. 
Many respectable families, who 
during the late war had sought and 
found an asylum in the United 
States, allured by the flattering ac- 
counts of the French operations, 
have returned to St. Domingo and 
Guadaloupe. Their fate is truly 
to be commiserated. The little 
they had been able to save trom the 
former wreck of their fortunes is 
likely to be tot uly dissipated, and 
themselves and families are exposed 
tu be massacred by the enraged sund 
vrre entine blacks. Attter the fate 
of Toussaint, these outraweous ne- 
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Kroes will never repose confidence 
Many Overtures or stipulations on 
navon. 


be part of the French 
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Nothing short of total extirpation 
can re-establish the colonies of St. 
am and Guadaloupe ;—a 
dreadtul expedient! which most 
likely will defy every effort of the 
French. ‘The probability is, that 
these islands must, at last, be aban- 
doned to the negroes, 

‘he torce at Port Republican 
does not amount to more than $000 
roops, and 2000 white inhabi- 
tants; a force too inadequate to 
make any impression on the large 
body of negroes in arms in the 
neigvhbourhood, between whom 
frequent skirmishes take place, 
which have little other effeet than 
the reduction of both parties. 

At St. Mark’s the French, grow- 
ing jealous of the black troops in 
their pay, drew up 600 of them, 
and surrounded them with an in- 
tention of disarming them ; but 
the negroes refused to deliver up 
their arms, and fired on the sur- 
rounding troops, who returned 
the fire, and every negro was mas- 
sucred, 

Cruelty seems to be the order of 
the day at Hispaniola. Afew days 
betore the ship sailed, a brigand 
boat was taken and brought in, 
All the brigands but two were 
killed: one ot them said they had a 
little while before taken a schooner 
full of white women, al! of whom 
they had put to death; and that his 
comrade, who then lay wounded 
near him, had, with a ram-rod, 
twisted out the eyes of several of 
the white women while alive. 

On coming through the bite of 
Leovane, he saw a great number of 
dead negroes, and some few whites, 
floating inthe sea; and he was told 
that a schooner weekly,and perhaps 
oftener, at Port Republican, took 
100 or 150 persons on board, and 
cariied them out, and on the first 
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or second night stifled them by 
burning brimstone in the hold, and 
then threw their bodies overboard. 

We are told mene of the 
same kind was practised at the 
Cape: a barge there frequently 
took a number ot blacks, went 
out to sea with them, and returned 
empty. 

‘The captain says, it was reported 
that Christophe and Dessalines, 
with a large portion of the blacks 
who were in the service of the 
French, had revolted; but this, 
with any account at Cape Nichola, 
was so vague, that it is scarcely 
worth repeating. Every account 
seems to predict the total evacua- 
tion of the island by the Trench, 
without a considerable reintorce- 
ment, which, from every thing we 
have seen,.seems rather at a di- 
stance. 

‘Vhe Newburyport Herald, of 
Tuesday last, says—* Captain 
Bunting, who arrived yesterday, 
has told us the situation of Guada- 
loupe in some measure, which is 
horrid indeed: contusion, pillage, 
bloodshed, and murder, are the 
order ot the day; the insurgents 
do actually gain ground ; and cap- 
tain B. speaks of it as his opinion, 
thatif fresh troops do not shortly 
arrive, the blacks will have pos- 
session of the island. To minute 
the shocking transactions that daily 
occur would be tedious. They 
have extended their ravages to 
Point Petre; but at St. Ann’s, a 
small town about 15 miles from 
there, a massacre of the inhabi- 
tants, without regard to age or sex, 
took place about the middle otf Oc- 
tober. Hanging and shootine the 
blacks has become so common, that 
the -spectator there is hardly aclu- 
ated by emotions of astonishment 
at the scene: [SO of these poor 
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wretches were executed at one time, 
at Basseterre, about a week befure 
captain Bunting sailed. The fe 
ver is still making its ravages, not 
only among the French troops, but 
on the Americans there. Markets 
are tolerably good.” 

Marlborough-street, 7-—Yesterday 
an examination took place before 
the sitting magistrate, R. Neave, 
esq. in which a gentleman of the 
name of Pearce, and a very bean. 
tiful young lady, named Johnson, 
were charged with assaulting and 
firing a pistol at William Cobb, the’ 
preceding evening, in Paddington. 
treet, Mary-le-bone. 

The first witness in support of 
thecharge was Lawrence Macobey, 
apprentice to Mr. John Sharp, in 
Paddingion-street, who stated that 
he was standing in conversation 
with Cobb, his fellow-servant, and 
the watchman, about nine o’clock; 
they were conversing about a sup- 
per which Cobb had taken in Har- 
ley-street, when the witness said— 
“ You stuffed your craw nicely.” 
At this time miss Johnson was 
walking backwards and forwards; 
and upon hearing this reply, im- 
mediately said—* Don’t be im 
pertinent. I'll fetch somebody 
shall give you a pil.’ She then 
went into a fishmonger’s near, and 
fetched Mr. Pearce out: the wit 
ness was then going home. Ina 
few minutes they both came into 
his master’s shop, and Mr. Pearce 
immediately collared him, miss 
Johnson saying —* This ts the boy 
that insulted me.’? Cobb instantly 
entered the shop, and said, he 
vould not see the boy ill-used. 
Miss Johnson then turned round, 
and said—“ Oh, ho! it is not the 
boy that insulted me, it 1s the 
man.’ The watch was immed 
aicly called, and each party charges 
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the other ; and the watchman hav- 
ime taken them all into custody, 
Mr. Pearce broke loose from the 
watchman’s hold, and, retreating a 
few paces, put his hand about his 
pockets, and instantly presented a 
istol to Cobb, and shot him under 
the left ear; the ball entered his 
jaw: he instantly went into the 
shop, and said to his mistress that 
his jaw was broke. 
he watchman’s _ testimony 
roved the conversation, and that 
no insult had been offered to miss 
Johnson, either by innuendo or other- 
Wise. 

Mrs. Sharp proved, that Mr. 
Pearce and miss Johnson came into 
the shop, and the denial of the boy 
and Cobb of their having insalted 
miss Johnson. 

Another watchman stated, thet 
he had Cobb in custody, and that 
Peirce fired athim. Hie said, that 
if he had not dr.wn back, he must 
have received the contents of the 
pistol himself. 

Wm. Serjeant, a coachman, was 
passing at the time, and seeing a 
mob gathered round Mr. Sharp’s 
door, was induced to ask what was 
the matter, and perceived, almost 
instantly, Mr. Pearce break loose, 
and put his hand to his pockets ; 
the witness supposing him a gen- 
tieman, and conceiving that he was 
afraid of having his pocket picked, 
from the circumstance of his put- 
ting his hand there: in a moment, 
however, he advanced with the 
pistol, levelled it at Cobb, and shot 
him. 

Another witness confirmed this 
testimony. 

Mr. Morris, the surzeon, stated 
that Cobb was brought into his 
house about half past nine. Upon 
examining him, he found a pistol 
ball had entered below his left ear, 


lodged in the roof of his mouth, 
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and splintered the jaw. He ex. 
tracted one ball (which -he pro- 
duced), and had every reason to 

lieve, from the nature of the 
fraction, that there was more than 
one, but could not positively state 
whether or not. He would not 
state that the man was notin immi- 
nent danger of his life from the 
wound. 

The magistrate asked Mr. Pearce 
what he had to say to the charge. 
He replied, that he went into 2 
fishmonger’s to purchase some fish, 
and miss Johnson wa'ked before the 
door: in a few minutes she came 
in and told him that she had been 
much insulted; on which he went 
out, and went to the butcher’s shop 
to reprimand the persons who had 
insulted her; when Cobb came in, 
and wanted to fieht him, and 
struck him several times; and that 
he pulled ont the pistol to defend 
himself, and it went off. 

Miss Johnson stated, that the boy 
had crept on the ground, and seized 
hold of her legs in a very indecent 
manner, and that accordingly she 
went into the shop to Mr. Pearce 
for protection. 

The magistrate, under this evi- 
dence, said he was obliged to com- 
mit them for trial. 

Mr. Pearce is a very fine-look- 
ing man, upwards of six feet high, 
and is said to be an officer in the 
army. 

ifiss Johnson is about 25 years 
of age, and of a very pleasing 
countenance. She was very muc 
agitated during the examination.— 
Mr Pearce conducted himself in a 
firm manner. 


INDIA. 


CALCUTTA GAZETTE EXTRAORe 


DINARY. 
Fort-IWilliam, Aug. 11, 1802, On 
the 9th instant, his majesty’s fngate 
La 
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La Chiffonne, captain Stuart, ar- 
rived in the river from Bombay, 
with dispatches from that presi- 
dency to his excellency the most 
noble the governor general in 
council, containing the afflicting 
intelligence of the death of his ex- 
cellency Haujee Khuleel Khaun, 
ambassador to the British govern- 
ment on the part of his majesty 
the king of Persia. 

In the afternoon of the 20th ult. 
a dispute unfortunately arose be- 
tween the Persian servants ot the 
ambassador, and the sepoys of the 
corps of Bengal volunteers, com- 
posing his excellency’s honorary 

nt at the house assigned tor 
Fi residence near Massagong. An 
affray ensued, and both parties re- 
sorted to arms. 

At the commencement of the 
disturbance, his excellency the am- 
bassador, with his nephew Aga 
Hoossain, and his attendants, de- 
scended into the court, for the pur- 
pose of quelling the tumult; and 
while his excellency was exerting 
his endeavours, with the utmost de- 
gree of humanity and firmness, for 
that purpose, he received a wound 
from a musket which instantly 
proved mortal, His excellency’s 
nephew was severely wounded in 
several_places. Four of the am- 
bassador’s servants were killed, and 
five more wounded. T ranquillity, 
however, was speedily restored, 
and medical assistance was im Qe. 
diately procured for the reliet of 

surviving sufferers. 

The most active and judicious 
exertions were successfully employ- 
ed by the acting president at Bom- 
bay, J. H. Cherry, esq. and by 
the civil and military officers under 
bis authority, for the purpose of 
restoring order, and of tranquil. 
sing’ the minds of the attendants 
and followers of the deceased am- 
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bassador, as well as of securing the 
means of bringing to justice the 
perpetrators of this atrocious act, 

court of inquiry has accord. 
ingly been instituted at Bombay, 
for the purpose of investigating, 
with due deliberation and solem,. 
nity, all the circumstances of the 
case. 

The governor general in council 
has adopted measures for affordin 
to the relations and followers of the 
late ambassador all the relief and 
consolation which can be admini. 
stered to them under the pressure 
of this severe calamity. 

8. Asa testimony of the public 
regret for the death of the late am. 
bassador, and of a deep sense of 
sorrew tor the calamitous event 
which occasioned it, and asa mark 
of public respect for the high sta- 
tion ot the deceased ambassador, 
and tor the soveretgn whom he re- 
presented, his excellency the go 
vernor general in council has been 
pleased to direct, that minute guns 
be fired on this melancholy occa- 
sion, at five o’clock this afternoon, 
from the ramparts or Fort William. 


Extract of a Letter from an Offcer 
of Major-General Baird’s Army, 
dated Giza, opposite Grand Cairo, 
Slay 18, 18C2. 


On the 15th instant major-gene- 
ral Baird, preparatory to the march 
of the army across the Desert to 
Suez, paid a visit of ceremony td 
his highness the pacha of Egypt 
Grand Cairo. 

‘The general, attended by his staf 
and other oificers, with an escort 
ot the Sth light dragoons, crossed 
the river to the Cairo side in tw 
morning; where a Turkish guard 
of honour, consisting cf horse and 
foot, were drawn up to receive 
him. On landing, the general was 
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met by the pachi’s chief secretary 
and dragoman (interpreter). 

After the usual compliments and 
honours being paid, the guards 
moved off in front at a slow pace 
toward his highness’s palace, the 
kettle drums and other music ot 
the Turkish horse playing during 
the procession, while the heralds 
proclaimed the approach of the 
buyglish general. p 

On coming near the palace, (for- 
merly general Kleber’s, and ia 
which he was assassinated) we 
tuuad the streets lined with the Al- 
banian guards up to the steps of 
the great staircase. The appear- 
ance of the soldiers was more san- 
guinary than martial, every man, 
besides his musket and bayonet, 
being armed with a brace of pis- 
tols, a dagger, and a sword. 

Having arrived at the palace, 
the general dismounted; when he 
was received by the officers of 
state, and conducted to the cham- 
ber of audience. Here the pacha 
met the general at the door, and 
received him in the most flattering 
aid distinguished manner. After 
boing served with coffee, sherbet, 
xe. and the compliments custo- 
mary on such occasions had passed, 
as well as a conversaticn ot some 
length relative to the march of the 
army across the Desert, in the for- 
warding ot which his highness of- 
feved, in the most unreserved man- 
her, every assistance in his power, 
the general rose to take leave; 
when the pacha requested his uc- 
ceptance of a war-horse fully ca- 
parisoned, and a sword; adding, 
they were the gitts of esteem and 
triendship. 

The stuif and other officers of 
the general’s suite also received 
each a sword, 

The general was requested by 
the pacha, as a parucular honour, 


to mount the horse on leaving the 
palace; which he accordingly did, 
and was saluted with 19 guns on 
passing through the great square. 

We then returned home im the 
same manner we came, amidst an 
immense concourse of people ; 
and, as is usual in most eat. 
man countries, were importuned 
for buckshevs (money) on all sides. 

The saddle and furniture pyre- 
sented to general Baird must be of 
great value, the former being solid 
silver gilt, and the latter of crim- 
son velvet studded with stars and 
crescents of the lixe metal. ‘The 
horse was one of the most beauti- 
ful animals J ever beheld, and of 
the finest breed in Turkey. The 
genezal’s sword was no less costly, 
the scabbard and mounting being 
of entire gold, and the blade one 
ot the true Damascus. We aiter- 
wards learned that the whole had 
been sent by the grand seignor to 
the pacha, on raising him to his 
present high situation in the em- 
pire. 

10. Fromthe intelligence brought 
by the New York papers of the 
l4th December, it appears that the 
situation of the French in St. Do- 
mingo becomes every day more 
critical. Indeed very faint hopes 
can be now entertained of their 
being able to reduce the negroes to 
a state of subjection and subordi- 
nation. The loss which Bonaparie 
has already s«stained of some of 
his most skilful generals, and cf so 
many thousands of his most gal- 
lant and best disciplined troops, is 
now severely aggravated, by u loss 
that touches him gore nearly, in 
the death cr his brother-in-law, 
general Le Clerc. General Ro- 
chambeau succeeds to the chief 
command, with which had he been 
first intrusted, a tar different face 
might have atcendcd the expodi- 

tion. 
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tion. He was inured to the cli- 
mate, and iritimately acquainted 
with the country; circumstances 
which, added to the influence which 
a known disposition for firmness 
and conciliation must have given 
him,-would have enabled him to 
overawe the blacks or to gain their 
confidence. But the expedition, as 
it was inauspiciously undertaken, 
so is it likely to end in deteat; and 
the disgrace and disasters which it 
has heaped on the mother country 
will but justly expiate the cruelty 
and eeabd that have so flagrant- 
ly marked the weatment which the 
ill-fated ‘Toussaint has experienced 
from the first consul. 

Murorough-street—On = Satur- 
day William Hutchinson and Alice 
his wife, who are charged by their 
daughter with stealing and mur- 
dering a child in the neighbour- 
hood of Chelsea, were brought 
before Mr. Conant, and underwent 
another examination. 

Several persons attended who 
had been dispatched by the magis- 
trates to the neighbourhood of 
Chelsea, to make diligent inquiries 
respecting a child having beer lost ; 
when they all stated, that, after 
very particular inquiries, they 
could not learn the least udings of 
any such circumstance having taken 
place, 

‘The girl accounted for the child 
not being found at the place she 
described, by asserting she sus- 
pected her father had taken it 
uway, as he got up at five o’clock 
the tollowing mornings buat the 
magistrate did net give credit to 
this tale, for the man was dis- 
charged. ‘The woman was com- 
mitted to the horse of correction 
fur turther examination. 

The girl told another tale, of her 
motuer having stolen another child 
in a village on their way trom Scot- 
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land, and taken it into a barn and 
stripped it of its clothes. The 

irl is secured at the workh 

y order of the mag'strate. 

Yesterday evening a man wey 
into a pork-shop in Whitecross. 
street; and having some words 
with the butcher, the latter stab. 
bed him in the belly, of which 
wound he died, on being conveyed 
to St. Bartholomew’s hospital. 
The murderer is in custody, 


MUTINY. 

From the following letters our 
readers will learn with satisfaction, 
that the mutiny in the Mediterra. 
nean was confined to the Gibral. 
tar, the crew of which wished to 
sail to the westward, to return 
home. It had scarcely manifested 
itself, when the activity of the of. 
ficers, and especially the intrepi. 
dity of the marines, succeeded in 
instantly quelling it; by which be. 
haviour the marines have added to 
the reputation they have long 
maintained for loyalty, discipline, 
and courage—behaviour that has 
deservedly drawn forth the thanks 
of the admiral on the station, and 
which equally calls for the praise 
and gratitude of the country. 


Dragon, Ovistagni Bay, Sardi- 

nia, Nov. 29, 1soe. 
As it is very probable that the 
mutiny, which lately broke out on 
board his majesty’s ship Gibraltar, 
may occasion much conversation 
in England, I conceive it my duty, 
and have taken the liberty, to m- 
form you of the degree of firmness 
shown by the detachment of mi 
rines serving on board that ship 
during the whole of that most ul 
fortunate event. IT should have 
observed to you, that the above 
happened on our passage from the 
Rock to rejoin the admiral. pee 
tw 
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wo ringleaders were seized, tried 
on board the Dragon, condemned, 
and executed on board the Gibral- 
tar, about three weeks since. So 
truly sensible was captain Kelly of 
the merits of the marines, that, in 
the clearest manner possible, he 
pointed out to the court (in his 
narrative) the dependance he 
placed in the whole of the de- 
tachment: a burst of applause in- 
stanly appeared in the court, and 
the members passed the highest eu- 
logium on their meritorious con- 
dact, which was inserted in the 
minutes of the court-martial.— 
The sensatious of those present on 
the occasion are easily imagined, 
but to describe them would be im- 
yssible. 

‘To this I beg to subjoin the ad- 
miral’s public thanks to captain 
Johnson, the oflicers of marmes, 
and the detachment acting under 
them; which were ordered to be 
read throughout the fleet on the 
morning of the execution of the 
mutineers: 

(A Copy.) 
kent, Vristagni Bay, 
4th Nov. 180%. 

“Whereas it appears in the mi- 
nutes of the late court-martial on 
the mutineers of the Gibraltar, 
that the detachment of marines, 
serving on board that ship, bore 
no part in the disgraceful proceed- 
ing of the 6th of October last; 
but, much to the credit of their 
officers and themselves, maintained 
the character of the loyal and re- 
spectable corps to which they be- 
long, by a steady adherence to 
their duty,—the rear-admiral takes 
this public method of expressing 
his approbation of their good and 
soldier-like conduct, and requests 
captain Johnson to accept his 
thanks. 

_ (Signed) “A. Bickerton. 
“To the respective captaiiis, &c.”” 





His Majesty’s Ship Superb, Oristagni 
Bay, Sardinia, Nov. 28, 1802. 
Ou the bth of October we ree 

ceived orders io sail (we supposed 
for Malta), in company with the 
Dragon, Gibraltar, Triumph, Su- 
perb, and Renown. ‘The crew of 
the Gibraltar expressed a wish to 
go to the westward, which they 
tollowed up with analarming and 
unexpected disposition to mutiny; 
which, however, was soon quelled 
by the spirited conduct of the. of. 
ficers, assisted by the able, steady, 
and determined behaviour of the 
marines: several of the principals 
are in confinement; two have been 
tried, and paid the forfeit of their 
lives, 

13. On Monday evening, about 
seven o’clock, when the wind blew 
excessively hard, some premises at 
the back of Mr. Keen’s house, 
facing Paddington church, occu- 
pied by Mr. Blofield, an attorney, 
as a country cottage, were nearly 
demolished. ‘The premises con- 
sisted of a2 small room and a kite 
chen, built of wood, having a 
chimney carried to a great height, 
to prevent smoke: during the vio- 
lence of the gust, the chunney was 
thrown on the roof of the upper 
room, in which Mrs. Blotield and 
five of her children were sitting ; 
and the weight of the brick-work 
brought the whole of the tiles, tim- 
ber, and rubbish, into the room, 
and enveloped them in the ruinss 
One of the children found means 
to extricate herself, and with. great 
presence of mind thrust her , 
through the window, calling loudly 
for assistance to some men: who 
were working in a shop across the 
yard: they immediately attended ; 
but it was not without difficulty 
they could get to the room where 
the mischief had happened; for the 
servant beiag out upon an errand, 
and the dvors ali tastened, they 
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were obliged to force their way 
through the kitchen window : they 
succeeded, however, in relieving 
the unfortunate sufferers from their 
perilous situation. One of the 
children was under the rubbish 
nearly half an hour; but, when 
extricated, and a little recovered 
from her fright, did not appear to 
have samuel any fnaterial injury. 
The Hindostan East-Indiaman 
sailed a few days ago from Graves- 
end, and as the weather has been 
so extremely tempestuous, consi- 
derable apprehensions were enter- 
tained for her safety. During the 
whole ef yesterday, it was the pre- 
vailing opmion that she had put 
back to the Hope; but last night 
an express reached the India-house 
with an account of her loss. We 
are concerned to state that three 
midshipmen, Mr. Hatchett, Mr. 
Hammond, and Mr. Kent, were 
drowned. Mr. Clerk, a cadet, and 
about twenty of the seamen, were 
drowned, killed, or trozen to death, 
Soon after she got on the bank, 
she tilled with water with the Hood; 
and as the sea made breaks over 
her, the remaining part of the crew 
who were saved were obliged to 
siton the tops. Boats put off trom 
the shore, and rescued them from 
their pevilous situation ; they were 
about 120 in number, At three 
o’chock on Wednesday some of the 
masts and part of the hull were to 
be seen above water; and it was 
the opinion of well-intormed pro- 
fessional people, that it inimediate 
exertions were made, part ot the 
Koods and specie might be saved. 
Vhe Bullion on board was private 
property, and amounted, we un- 
derstand, to about 45,000 ounces. 
i+. Wethismorning received Paris 
journals to the 11th inclusive. The 
intellicence they bring trom St. 
Dominyo is of the mosi interesting 
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nature. The report we had te. 
ceived, through the channel of the 
American papers, of the death of 
general Leclerc, is confirmed, and 
every description of the distracted 
situation of the colony appears now 
to be perfectly conststent with the 
official account which has beep 
transmitted to the French govern. 
ment. Leclerc was taken ill about 
the end of October, and afier Jan. 
gushing in great agony for the in. 
tervening davs, he expired on the 
Istof November. Before his death, 
he made several arrangements for 
the government of the colony ; the 
most impoitant of which was the 
appointment of Rochambeau to be 
his successor. His body was eM. 
balmed, and sent to France in the 
Swittsure, which brought these dis. 
patches to urope. ‘The loss of 
the cencral in chief, it ts stated in 
the official accounts, has excited 
the deepest regret in the island; 
but this we are to consider as the 
mere language of men wishing to 
recommend themselves to the first 
consul by testimonies of grief for 
the death of a favourite relation, 
The irmy, if the miserable remnant 
of French troops deserves this 
name, will have no cause to regret 
the loss of the talents of Leclerc, 
supplied as they will be by those 
tar superior powers which Ro- 
chambeiu is known to possess. 
The soldiers will fight uncer his 
command with the  contidence 
which his great military reputation 
has secured, and the colonists will 
anticipate much more likelihood of 
success in effecting the subjugation 
of the negroes, from that mixture 
of conciliation and firmness which 
is the -peculiar attribute of true 
courage. It was the policy oft 
Leclere to consider the blacks as@ 
set of monsters who had forfeited 
every claim to the common ofhees 
( 
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of humanity ; who were to be re- 
duced to subjection net by mildness 
and moderation, but by fire and by 
sword. Much, however, as might 
have been expected from tae exer- 
tions of Rochambeau at a former 
periud, he succeeds to the command 
at a most inauspicious moment. 
By the report of Boyer, the general 
of bri ade, it is clear, that during 
the whole of the summer months 
the French troops were able to 
attempt nothing against the blacks, 
who, on the contrary, were In a 
state of continual insurrection, and 
even spreading their ravages in all 
quarters. The excessive heuts ren- 
dered it impossible to make any 
movements; and the brigands, se- 
cure in those mornes which are in- 
accessible to European troops, 
desolated with impunity all the 
cultivated districts. 

The hospitals were filled with 
the sick; and our readers cannot 
have a livelier picture of the ravages 
of disease than that which the ofh- 
cial report itself exhibits. Boyer 
says, “ the fever has made the most 
deplorable ravages ; the oldest men 
have never witnessed a more ma- 
lignant season.”? It was nearly the 
end of October betore the French 
army attempted to make a regular 
attack on the rebel troops. At 
this time Leclere had projected a 
more systematic plan of ope. itions, 
but death prevented him from car- 
rying his designs into efect. The 
intelligence of his death gave the 
rebels new courage, and they car- 
red on their devastations with 
greater boldness. ‘T'o check their 
inroads, a general engagement be- 
came inevitable, and the French 
general boasts that the blacks were 
everywhere repulsed and pursued. 
But what was the consequence of 
this success? ‘The blacks retired 
again to their fastnesses, to wait 
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new Opportunitics of renewing 
their ravages, It is impossible for 
the French general, with all his 
anxiety to describe the situation of 
affairs as tavourably as possible, 
to conceal its almost hopeless state. 
The army is reduced to almost 
nothing by the sword and disease ; 
all the rebel chiefs, who had for- 
merly submitted, have revolted, and 
joined the insurgents; and the 
French, with all their exertions, 
can, at best, only retain their foot- 
ing in the island till thé arrival of 
new reinforcements from Europe. 
Rochambeau had not joined the 
army at the Cape when these ac- 
counts were dispatched. 


OLD BAILEY. 

George Forster was indicted 
for the wilful murder of his wife, 
on the 5th day of December, by 
pushing her into the canal at Pad- 
dington, in the water of which she 
was drowned and suffocated. A 
second indictment charged him 
with the murder of his infant child, 
by the same means. The former 
indictment alone constituted the 
subject of investigation. 

Mr. Knowles addressed the jury 
on thé part of the prosecution, and 
stated, that the crime with which 
the prisoner stood charged, was one 
no less heinous than frequently diffi- 
cult of proof. It was a crime ge- 
nerally committed tn secrecy, and 
with every precaution to preclude 
the testimony of an eye witness. 
It was, therefore, by a regular se- 
ries of circumstantial evidence the 
guilt ef the murderer was brought 
to light. Such evidence was free 

uently as good as, or indeed better 
a positive proof; for it was ex- 
tremely difficult to fabricate a train 
of circumstances by several wite 
nesses, though nothing was more 
easy than for two or three persons 
to 
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to get by heart a story of a direct 
fact, applying immediately to the 
party accused. The case which 
the jury were called upon to deter- 
mine, was one in which they would, 
from the consideration of a variety 
of circumstances, have to say, whe- 
ther it was possible they could have 
existed, consistently with the inno- 
cence of the prisoner at the bar. 
The learned counsel proceeded to 
detail the evidence, which we shill 
describe in the language of the 
witnesses, m support of the prose- 
cution. 

Jane Hubbard said, she lived m 
Old Boswell court, Carey-street ; 
the mother of the deceased lodged 
with her, and had taken her daugh- 
ter out of the workhouse some time 
before. ‘The deceased was at her 
house on Saturday, the 4th of De- 
cember, and ‘quitted it in the after- 
noon—she used to go to sleep with 
her husband on a Saturday. The 
deceased had had four children: 
one had died, two were in the 
workhouse, and the fourth had 
been destroyed with its mother. 
The witness never saw the deceased 
after she quitted her house to fro 
to her husband. 

Joseph Bradford said, the priso- 
ner lodged with him. On the 5th 
of December his wife and child 
were with him—they all breakfast- 
ed together—they left the house 
abou: ten o’cleck—the witness saw 
the prisoner again in the evening 
—his wile and child were not with 
him—the prisoner made no inquiry 
after his wife and child—the wit- 
ness was surprised, on the fultowing 
Sunday, that she had not come to 
see the prisoner as heretofore. The 
prisoner was by business a harness. 

maker, and he worked a< usual. 

Mrs. Margaret Bradford, the 
wife of the preceeding witnes 


stated, that she suw the prisoner’ 
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wife on Saturday, the 4th of De. 
cember; she stayed all night wish 
her husband ; they left the house 
about ten the next morning; they 
were not on good terms togerher: 
the witness saw the body of the 
child, and knew it well; she had 
no doubt it was the same child cho 
had seen at her house ; the deceased 
had been out of the workhouse 
about a month. 

Eleanor Winter said, she lived at 
the Spotted Dog, near the Pad. 
dington canal ; she saw the prisoner 
there on the 5th of December with 
a woman and a child; they came 
about eleven, and stayed till near 
one, when they left their house, 
The Spotted Dog was on the tow- 
ing side of the river, and the Mitre 
public house on the other. ‘The 
prisoner’s wife seemed in low 
spirits; she said she had been there 
three times to meet a man who 
owed her husband mouxey, and that 
she would not come there an) 
more. Witness afterwards saw 
her body at the Mitre. 

John Gouch, waiter at the Mi. 
tre, recoliected the prisoner and 
his wife and child coming to their 
house about two o’clock, ‘They 
stayed till half past four, having in 
the mean time drunk some rum, 
and had some porter and bread 
and cheese. They left the house 
together about half past four 
o’clock; neither of them had pro- 
posed to have a bed when ther 
went away; they turned to the 
left to go to London ; he saw them 
at the distance of about 100 vards. 
On his cross examination, he was 

ositive they had left the Mitre 2 
half past four. 

Hannah Patience, the mistress of 
the Mitre, stated, that she helped 
them toa quartern of rum just be- 
fore they went away. This wine! 
corroborated the last respectimy 
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neither of them applying for a = 
She denied having as ced 2s. 6d. 
fora bed. ‘The woman wrapped 
up the child, and said it was the 
last time she would ever come 
there. She did not appear de- 
ing. 

Pn e anil, servant to a Mr. 
Fillington, merely spoke to some 
trifling facts, confirming the testi- 
mony of the former witnesses. 

Charles Whield said, he worked 
with the prisoner at Mr. Bushnel’s; 
he met him on Sunday the 5th of 
December, a little after six o’clock, 
at his lodgings; he was certain it 
was not seven. He said nothing 
of his wife and child. ‘The witness 
recommended him to live happily 
with his wife, as he did. ‘The pri- 
soner did not tell him where he had 
been, nor did the witness ask him. 
He did not appear as if he had 
been at all hurried. 

John Atkins, a bargeman, said 
he found the body of the child 
ander the bow of his boat. He 
dragged for the woman, and found 
her entangled in a bush; there was 
at some Binien a fence formed of 
some bushes. 

Sir Richard Ford deposed, that 
he had examined the prisoner seve- 
ral times. Each previous exami- 
nation was carefully read over to 
the prisoner two or three times. 
After the whole had been read 
over, paragraph by paragraph, the 
interlineations and corrections were 
at the prisoner’s express request. 
{t contained his confession to the 

lowing effect: “ My wife and 
child came to me on Saturday the 
4th of December to slecp at my 
lodging : the next morning, be- 
tween nine and ten, I went out 
with them, and we walked to the 

Cut at Paddington ; we went 
Sar Mitre, where we had some 
and cheese and porter; be- 
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fore that, we stopped at the Spotted 
Dog, where we had some beef- 
steaks; we were going to return, 
but she desired me to walk further 
on to see two of our children in the 
workhouse at Barnet; I left her 
directly after we quitted the house, 
and made the best of my way to 
Whetstone, in order to go to Barnet 
to see my children. When I got 
there, I found it so dark that [ 
would not go on, but came back ; 
so that I did not inquire for them, 
but I meant todo it; [came home 
between seven and eight o'clock ; 
I saw no person as I was going to 
Whetstone, nor did I stop ‘any 
where except at the Green He om 
at Highgate, where I gota glass 
of rum; my wife had a black 
gown on; she was 2 little in liquor; 
before we left the Mitre, I inguired 
of the mistress of the inn, whether 
we could have a bed, and she asked 
me 2s. 6d. for one, which | thought 
too much.” This confession was 
signed by the prisoner. 

William Gardiner said he had 
worked at the same shop with the 
prisoner; and calling at the Bear 
in Bow-strect to see him, he ex. 
pressed his sorrow at his being in 
such a situation. He reptied, he 
was as innocent as the child un- 
born; and if he could get any one 
to swear he was at the Green 
Dragon at Highgate, at a parti- 
cular time, on Sunday the 5th, he 
should be saved. 

Mr. Bushnel, the prisoner’s mas- 
ter, stated, that at his request he 
made inquiry at the Green Dra 

on. 

Elizabeth Southey proved that 
the prisoner had been at the Green 
Dragon on some Sunday, but his 
wife and child were then both with 
him. 

The prisoner, in his defence, did 
little more than complain of certain 

inaccura- 
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inaccuracies in the testimony of the 
waiter at the Mitre; who was called 
up again, and insisted upon the 
aceuracy of what he had sworn. 

George Hodgson, esq. coroner 
for the county, stated, that he pre- 
sided at the inquisition on the body ; 
it had no marks of violence, neither 
was the child's arm broken, as had 
been untruly reported. 

Sarah Gorin, with whom the 
prisoner and his wite had a 
said the prisoner was a tender hus- 
band and a good father. 

Elizabeth Chisall said, they had 
lodged with her four years; the 
prisoner always behaved well; they 
appeared to be a happy couple. 
Several other witnesses gave the 
prisoner a good character. 

The lord chief baron summed 
up the evidence, remarking the 
contradictions between the priso- 
ner’s confession and the facts sworn 
against him—those were, first, his 
assertion, that he had requested a 
hed of the mistress of the Mitre— 
that fact had been positively dis- 
iD epetem next was the impossi- 

ility of his being in town between 
stx and seven, if he had walked 
from Paddington to Whetstone and 
Bernet, and back, a distance of 16 
miles—another circumstance ex- 
tremely important, was the declara- 
tion of the deceased, that she had 
been three times with her husband 
at Paddington, to meet a man who 
qwed him some money. It would 
have been desirable, in his defence, 
if he had stated who that man was, 
and have brought him forward, 
With regard to his having been at 


the Green Dragon at Highgate, it 
evidently must have been on some 
other Sunday, from the circum. 
stance of his wife and child having 
been with him. His lordship, hav- 
wg commented at large upon the 

he jury 


whole of the case, left it to 
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to determine, whether the circum, 
stantial evidence which had bec, 
adduced left any doubt as to the 
guilt of the prisoner. 

The jury retired a very shor 
time, and returned a verdict of 
Guilty. 

Mr. Shelton, the cler of the 
court, said to the prisoner, Whar 
have you to say why you should 
not have judgment to die accord. 
ing to law? 

Prisoher—* Nothing, or I cer. 
tainly should.” 

The recorder then pronounced 
sentence of death, and the prisoner 
was ordered to be executed op 
Monday, and his body anatomised 
pursuant to the statute. 

7. The Porte has received the 
intelligence that the army in Egypt 
under the pacha of Cairo has been 
completely beaten by the heys, 
The intelligence from Egypt is of 
the 20th of November, and has 
been received by the English am- 
bassador, lord Elgin, and by the 
Porte. It is as follows: 

The Egyptian beys had been 
surrounded by the Egyptian army. 
They had made several attacks, 
but they were always repulsed by 
the Turks. In the mean time 
Omar bey, in the beginning of Oc- 
tober, had the address to divert the 
attention of the pacha of Cairo 
from him, to get his troops passed 
through his lines, and escape. The 
pacha considered him in no ways 
dangerous, as he understood no- 
thing of his intentions. Omar bey, 
however, strongly reinforced his 
corps, and returned to the place 
where the pacha was encamped, 
while the tdher beys, who were in 
concert with Omar, made a vigo- 
rous attack. In this momen, 
Omar attacked the pacha’s troops 
in the rear; and the ‘Turkish army, 
placed between two fires, was coms 
pletely 
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y beaten. The beys, follow- 

up their advantages, pursued 
the Turks for several days together, 
and would have entirely extermi- 
nated them, if the commanders of 
the English and Turkish troops at 
Alexandria had not sent out de- 
tachments to collect the fugitives 
and prevent the further progress of 
the beys. 

The pacha of Cairo endeavoured 
to assemble the remains of the de- 
feated army, and to collect rein- 
forcements; but the beys have got 
the ascendancy too decidedly, and 
have the complete command of 


OP season is uncommonly 
mild, the plague still continues, 
and several of the ambassadors 
have retired from Pera to the 
country. 

Grand Cairo, 12th October, 1802. 
— The bashaw who commands 
the Turkish troops here, is fortify- 
ing, with great haste, the palace 
that Bonaparte occupied in the 
square called Ezbekier, through 
fear af the beys, who have made 
themselves complete masters of 
Upper Egypt, and of the province 

Alfeli. They make incursions 
as far as the pyramids, and have 
five times completely defeated the 
furkish troops. The English re- 
main at Alexandria with 4000 
troops under general Stuart, and 
there is the greatest discord between 
them and the Turks, as the latter 
imagine that the mamelukes are 
pad and supported by the English. 

Wo commissioners were sent 
wen Sane a0 by the beys, secretly, 
to treat with the British comman- 


der, The Turks have 3000 men 
at Damietta, 2000 at Rosetta, and 
20,000 at this place. All the taxes 
mposed by the French have been 
Continued by the Turks, but tripled 
in nt amount.”? 


Petersburgh.—In virtue of a con- 
vention concluded between our 
emperor and the pope, the nuncio, 
who is to be resident here, will 
enjoy merely the rank of an ambas- 
sador of the first class; thus he 
will exercise no jurisdiction over 
the catholics, nor pretend to any su- 
perintendence over the apostolical 
functions in any part of the Russian 
dominions. 

18. By letters from Constanti- 
nople, intelligence is obtained of 
the loss of the antiquities, &c. col- 
lected by lord Elgin in Greece. 
The vessel which contained them 
put into Cerigo bay, in stress of 
weather, and the pilot letting go 
the anchor in too deep water, Sa 
was driven on the rocks, and sunk 
in fifteen fathom. An English 
brig has sailed from Constantinople, 
in the hope of raising some of the 
cargo, but with little prospect of 
success. 

19. The late storms have been 
severely felt on the coast of Scot- 
land. At St. Andrews, the Mean- 
well, of Scarborough, from Bour- 
deaux, last from Hull, was on 
Monday seen off the coast, so near 
that she could not clear the land; 
and as it was impossible for her to 
anchor, there was no alternative 
for her but to attempt the harbour 
or run upon the sands. —Flags were 
hoisted, fires made, and every 
thing possible done to direct the 
vessel into the harbour, and a 
number of people assembled to 
render every possible assistance, 
Just as the ship was about entering 
the harbour, a tremendous sea 
made her strike, and drove her out 
of the channel among the breakers 
and rocks. The life-boat was in rea- 

diness ; but the storm was so great 
that the people were afraid to go 
out in her. Tcieuin Mr. Cathcart 
Dempster, captain Horsburg of 
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the 29th, and Mr. David Stewart, 
master of the Venus, witha gallant 
crew, readily volunteered their ser- 
vices, and by the most wonderful 
exertions, in a sea where it appe.ir- 
ed almost impossible for any vessel 
to live, they happily succeeded in 
saving the whole of the crew. 
Johnson, the smuggler, before 
he quitted this kingdom, after his 
escape from the Fleet prison, sailed 
in his own cutter, the Ann, from 


Hove to Bexhill, in the county of 


Sussex, where he landed, and re- 
mained some hours before he re- 
turned to his vessel; and this he 
had not long done, before the cir- 
cumstance was communicated to a 
captain of a revenue cutter lying 
off in the road, who in consequence 
pursued and boarded the Ann, 
but without finding Johnson, who, 
it is not now doubted, on seeing 
his cutter chased, went aloft, 
shrouded himself in the ngging, 
and thereby experienced another 
hair-breadth escape. 

Limerick, Jan, 8.—Last week, 
Michael Marshal Apjohn, esq. and 
captain Richard Lloyd, having re- 
ceived private intimation of a large 
quantity of tron being brought 
into the village of Pallis-green, in 
this county, they went in the dead 
of the night of the 4th instant to 
the forge ot one Barkly, in said 
village, and observing five persons 
therein, broke in at the front-door, 
but were only able to secure Tho- 
mas ‘lierney, the other four men 
having escaped : in the forge was 
found a number of unfinished pikes, 
quite hot. Tierney was on Wed- 
nesday evening brought in, adorn- 
ed with some of those murdering 
weapons, and fully committed to 
the county gaol, by captain Lloyd. 

For some days past, Various let- 
ters were received, and intelligence 
given, that a rising of disaffected 
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persons would take place in thic 
and a neighbouring county. Qn 
Thursday last such intelligence 
was received, as rendered it the 
duty of those intrusted with the 
civil and military power to take 
every precaution to prevent this 
city from being surprised by de. 
sperate rebels; in consequence of 
which, crowds of loyal inhabitants, 
with the right worshipful mayor 
and sheriffs, resorted to the ex. 
change, and remained there under 
arms. ‘The non - commissioned 
officers of the city of Limerick re. 
giment, under the immediate com. 
mand of colonel Vereker ; those of 
the county of Limerick regiment, 
under such of their officers as were 
in town; and the several corps of 
infantry yeomen, continued pa- 
troling the city and suburbs all 
night ; while the garrison, consist- 
ing of part of the 17th and 56th 
regiments, and a squadron of the 
9h light dragoons, stationed at 
their respective posts, waited impa- 
tiently for the entry of the rebels, 
who very prudently declined the 
hazardous enterprise: had they 
entered, they would have met such 
a reception as should convince re- 
bels, that the loyal city of Lime- 
rick, of all other places, is that 
where traitors will not meet with 
assistance. 

On the above night, so early as 
seven o’clock, a party of about 
fifty men, whom we hesitate not to 
pronounce rebels, attacked the 
house of lieutenant-colonel Bour- 
chier, late of the royal Irish artl- 
lery, at Kilsrush, near the hospital, 
barony of Small County, county 
of Limerick, and within fourteen 
miles of this city. On breaking 
into the house, the first person they 
met to oppose them, was a faithful 
servant whom the colonel brought 


with him from the regiment ; this 
man 
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man they cut and hacked with 
swords in a barbarous manner: 
most fortunately the colonel was 
on this night in Limerick, and it 
a d that he and his servant 
were their intended victims. Pro- 
yidence directed ‘that lieutenant 
M‘Mahon, of the queen’s German 
ran on that evening called 

remained at colonel Bourchier’s 
house; and owing to his spirited 
conduct, Mrs. Bourchier and her 
children were protected from the 
brutal rage of those rebels. After 
entirely destroying the furniture of 
the house, windows, &c. taking 
all the firearms with them, they 
broke open the stables, took there- 
out the colonel’s six horses, three 
of which were found at six o’clock 
next morning, on the road, by lieu- 
tenant M‘Mahon, on his venturing 
out to apprise James Gubbins, esq. 
a neighbouring magistrate, who, 
with his son, Joseph Gubbins, esq. 
instantaneously afforded him every 
assistance ; but we are sorry to add, 
that none of the rebels, as yet, have 
been apprehended. The faithful 
servant (whose name we do not 
wish to mention, he having a wife in 
a distant part, to whom this may 
be the first intimation) lies in this 
city im a most dangerous state, at- 
tended by surgeons of the first emi- 
nence. 


OLD BAILEY. 

John Scruton and Robert Cooper 
were indicted for stealing a gold 
medallion, and other articles, the 
property of Mrs. Jordan, the cele- 

actress, 

It appeared, that on the Ist of 
last December Mrs. Jordan at- 
tended the theatre, and her carria 
was Waiting to convey her home. 

© servants had left the door 
pet and the property, consisting 

a theatrical dress ‘and a gold 


medalkion, was made up in a bun- 
dle and placed in- the carriage: 
while the footman was looking an- 
other way, one of’ the prisoners 
found: means to carry off the bun- 
dle, by getting in undiscovered at 
the door left open, and _ letting 
himself out on the opposite side. 
Mrs. Jordan, on seating herself in 
the carriage, missed the property, 
and immediately directed her at- 
tendants to make the robbery 
known. Both the offenders were 
shortly after taken into custody. 

The fact being clearly proved, 
the prisoners were found Guilty, 
and sentenced to seven years trans- 
portation, 

On the evening of last Thursday 
se’nnight, 2 man went to an inn 
at Chichester, and ordered supper, 
but, whilst it was preparing, intro- 
duced himself to the soldiers of the 
10th light dragoons, quartered in 
the house, and of them he learned 
which was their best horse; and, 
having obtained that information, 
retired from his military friends to 
sup, about nine o’clock; after re- 

aling himself plentifully, and 
mod previously stolen a pair of 
regimental pistols in the soldiers? 
room, he unobservedly went into 
the stable, mounted the horse he 
had fixed on, and rode off. 


STATE TRIAL. 
The special commission for the 
trial of colonel Despard and others 
was yesterday opened at the 
Sessions-house, Horsemonger-lane. 
The judges named in the commis- 
sion were lord Ellenborough, Mr. 


justice Chambre, Mr. justice Le 


Blanc, and Mr. Baron Thomsen. 


Names of the Grand Jury. 
George lord Leslie, 
Viscount Cranley, 
Lord William Russel, 
(B 2) John 
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Sir Mark Parsons, bart. 
Sir John Frederick, bart. 
Sir George Glynn, bart. 
Sir Thomas Turton, 
Sir Robert Burnet, 
R. Hankey, esq. 
James Trotter, esq. 
I Pooley Kens 
, ensington, esq. 
James Bradley, esq. 
Henry Thornton, esq. 
H. Peters, esq. 
T. Page, esq. 
John Whitmore, esq. 
T. Langley, esq. 
W. Borrowdale, esq. 
T. Gateskill, esq. 
» R. Wyatt, esq. 
John Webb Weston, esq. 


At half past eleven the court 
met, and the grand jury having 
been sworn, the lord chief baron 
addressed them to this effect : His 
lordship observed, they were as- 
sembled under the authority of his 
majesty’s commission, issued for 
the trial of certain persons charged 
with all or some of the offences 
specified init. It contained charges 
of high treason and misprision of 
treason, with offences against the 
statute of 36 Geo. III. passed for 
the safety and preservation of his 
majesty’s person and government 
against treasonable practices; a- 

ainst another statute passed in the 

7th year of the present king, for 
the better prevention of attempts 
to seduce persons serving in bie 
majesty’s torces by sea or land; and 
against another statute passed in 
the same year, for more effectually 
preventing the administering of 
oaths. The species of offence most 
malignant in its nature, most de- 
structive to the security of the 
realm, and most subversive of those 
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principles on which society was 
founded, had been placed by the 
law in the highest class of crimes; 
by this he desired to be understood 
to mean, the crime of high treason 
against the authority of the king. 
nother offence, of the same ng. 
ture, immediately subject to their 
cognisance, and against which the 
statute 37 Geo. III. was directed, 
was an offence second only in 
magnitude to the crime of high 
treason, and of which, in some 
cases, it formed a very material 
part; he meant the crime of se. 
ducing persons serving in his ma- 
jesty’s forces, by sea and land, from 
their duty and allegiance. The 
law of this land, from the earliest 
period, had, with due anxiety to the 
importance of the object in view, 
watched with a cautious eye over 
the life and safety of the sovereign. 
Circumstances not necessary to be 
referred to, had of late increased 
that anxiety. The law considered 
the mischievous workings of the 
imagination, and the malignant 
feelings of the heart, when directed 
towards the destruction of the life 
of his majesty, as criminal as the 
porpenracion of the atrocious deed 
y which his sacred person might 
be endangered. To ascertain and 
investigate such a pene in his 
mind, and the acts done to carry tt 
into execution, which the law de- 
nominated overt acts of high trea- 
son, had been at different periods 
the most important part of the funce 
tions which juries were called upon 
to exercise. What should be deemed 
sufficient overt acts of compussing 
the death of the king, in other 
words, what acts should amount to 
evidence of such a purpose, ba 
frequently been the subject of dis 
pute; but long before the passing 
thelast statuteof ‘6 Geo. III. it had 
been settleg by the most able av 
thorities 
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‘sies, that measures adopted for 
Se ee the king of his royal state, 
and attempts against his royal per- 
son, either for attacking, obtaining 
possession of, or imprisoning it, 
were impressed with the stam and 
denomination of the crime o high 
treason, and were entitled to be re- 
ceived as the most cogent and un- 
equivocal evidence to prove it. 
Anthorities had also settled, that 
any consultation er meeting to 
carry sach crime into effect, though 
nothing should be done, and though 
the whole scheme and plan should 
be abortive ; and further, that any 
consent or approbation to such 
consultation or meetings, were all 
equally overt acts of that species of 
high treason which consists in the 
compassing or imagining the death 
of he king. But all pretence for 
doubt upon a subject on which it 
was so important there should not 
exist the slightest doubt whatever, 
had been obviated by the prudent 
and wise provisions of the 36th of 
his present majesty, which enacted, 
that if any person should compass, 
imagine, or devise the death or de- 
struction of the king, or commit 
any act tending to his death or de- 
struction, maim or bodily harm, 
or should levy war against him, 
for the purpose of restraining or 
imprisoning his person, or compel- 
ling him to appoint other counsels, 
should be adjudged a traitor, and 
should suffer death. To compass, 
therefore, or imagine the imprison- 
ment or restraint of the king, was 
now expressed in a clear and posi- 
tive statute as an act of treason, 
exactly as it stood under the letter 
of the 25th Edw. III. The same 
might be said of all the ether trea- 
sons which were specifically con- 
nected with the statute of the 26th 
Geo. He only selected the offence 
of compassing and devising the 


death of the king, because it was 
possible that the attention of the 
jury would be more particularly 
called to the consideration of it. 
He had already stated that such 
acts as indicated an intention to 
commit the crime he had alluded 
to, were properly overt acts of 
high treason. And all overt acts 
wererequired bythe 7th W. III, c. 3. 
to be named in the indictment, in 
order that the party accused might 
know how he ought to shape his 
defence ; but the numerous parti- 
culars into which such a ch: 
might branch, need not be detailed 
and spread on the record. It was 
enough that the nature of the overt 
acts should be specified with cone 
venient certainty ; and when this 
was done, the many other circum. 
stances with which they were cone 
nected need not be further stated. 
The other matters <i be so 
many parts or appendages of what 
had Ms formally set out, and 
might be considered as virtually 
included in it. He had said thus 
much in the hope of affording the 
jury some assistance, which might 
enable them to understand the 
meaning of the form of the indict. 
ment laid before them, couched, 
as of course it was, in the teche 
nical language of the law, and that 
they — compare it with the 
proof which would be adduced in 
support of it. He would state 
what proof the law required: in the 
first place, the law required that 
the crime should be tried by a jury 
of the county in which a part or 
the whole of the overt acts were 
committed. Compassing the king’s 
death, or levying war, must 
proved by one witness to have been 
committed in the county where the 
trial was to be had. A meeting 
must be proved by one witness to 
have been held within the county, 
(B 3) or 
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or some other act to have been com- 
mitted of asimilartendency. This 
was necessary, to invest the jury 
with a legal power to investigate 
the facts; but when this hed becn 
done, any other act committed, 
whether within or without the 
county, might be received as evi- 
dence without any objection; he 
meant as far as respected the lo- 
cality of the evidence. The law 
also required on the trial, by the 
grand as well as the other jury, 
that the overt acts should be 
proved by the oaths of two wit- 
nesses, though one was sufficient to 
each particular fact. If, however, 
the overt act implied had any 


direct attempt, whereby the lite e of 


his majesty was attacked, or b ly 
harm threatened him, in that c ise, 
by the 39th and 40th of his present 
majesty, the party might be tried 
i — manner as if he had been 
tried for murder. He was not 
aware that any such direct attempt 
would form the pablect ol their 
inquiry under the present commis- 
sion. It was unnecessary for him 
to suggest any thing farth er as to 
the form of the indictment, or the 
number of witnesses by which it 
was necessary to be supported. 
He would however trespass on 
their attention while he adverted 
to another subject--he meant as to 
the probable ‘effect of those acts 
about to be laid betore the jury. 
It was the nature of the minds 
of men who were busily occupied 
in the contemplation of off nee 
injurious to the interests of society 
to entertain a conhdent ry mas1on 
thet the sertimenis of others were 


ongenial io their own: and this 


persuasion too frequently induced 
them to pursue their machina. 
tans. if ae ender d the | irts 
ot vuilty Nweni, that degre t Y ish. 
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wished to associate with them, 
which, fortunat ely for the public, 
cenerally was attended with the 

discovery of the whole s rs 
they were engaged in; but the 
greatest and most importart part 
of the disclosure, and whic]: alone 
could develope the secret springs 
of their actions, could only be de. 
tailed by those to whom the facts 
were disclos ed, who had partici. 

pated in the counsels of the con- 
spirators who had engaged in the 
same designs. The evidence of 
accomplices, although competent, 
was at all times to be received and 
acted upon with jealousy and cau- 
tion: and unless the evidence de. 
rived from such a source was of a 
vhich carried complete cone 
viction of its truth, it ought not to 
co nstitute the ground of a conclu- 
sion which should affect the lives, 
fortunes, or honour of the persons 
under accusation. In weighing 
the ‘efore the evidence of accom. 
plices, the jury would expect to 
tind such a deg gree of consistency 
in their testimony, viet a general 
conformity in the relations of the 
several witnesses, such a coinct- 
dence with the main rules of 
ordinary probability, as to render 
the sum and substance of such de- 
tails credible and werthy of being 
relied On. If the evidk NICK » should 
be of the nature he had describ ls 
the jury would give it th at credit 
to which they should consider it 
entitled. Theos would of course 
bear in mind, that it was by an- 
= jury the guilt or innocence ¢ f 


os ns accused was to he eSe 
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and the evidence on both sides, 
might be able to pronounce a ver- 
dict of condemnation or acquittal, 
Ifsuch testimony should be brought 
before them as he had described, 
+ was their duty to submit it to the 
ulterior investigation of another 
jury ; at present it was only neces- 
sary to add, that to refuse its pro- 
per degree of credit to the sort of 
testimony he had alluded to, would 
be to render the crime the means 
of its own protection. The adop- 
tion of a principle of distrust to the 
evidence ot accomplices, would be 
to violate common sense and the 
rules of justice. He should forbear 
detailing to the jury the particulars 
of the oftences charged against the 
prisoners ; by so doing, he should 
avoid exciting the slightest degree 
of prejudice against them; and 
the ends of justice would be at- 
tanned with equal certainty. It 
the jury should consider that the 
present conspiracy Was as hopeless 
and iil advised, and had as litue 
chance of success as other abortive 
treasons, they would only on that 
account require stronger evidence 
in proof of an act of such extreme 
folly and wickedness; but if it 
should be made out to their satis- 
faction, their doubt and diffiidence 
would be succeeded by other senti- 
ments—by sentiments of surprise 
and horror—surprise at the bold- 
ness of such a scheme, and horror 
at the tremendous consequences 
which must have attended its suc- 
cess. Considering, said his lord- 
ship, to whom he was addressing 
himselt, he feared he had occupied 
tno long a portion of their time. 
He had endeavoured to state as 
much of the nature of the indict- 
ment, the proof which would be 
brought forward in support of it, 
and the nature and quality of that 
proo?, as would enable the jury to 





estimate its value, and to draw 
such a conclusion as reason and 
justice required. They would 
now proceed, in discharge of their 
duty, to the investigation of a sub- 
ject, which as deeply affected the 
mterests of the country, as the lives 
and fame of the parties under ac- 
cusation. He had no doubt but 
the result would be as satisfactory 
to the public, as it would be just 
towards those persons who were 
the objects of the duty they had to 
perform. 

The lord chief justice having 
concluded his address, the grand 
jury immediately withdrew with 
the bills of indictment. 

Phe names of those against 
whom true bills were found, were 
as follow: Edward Marcus Des- 
pard, ‘Thomas Broughton, James 
Sedgwick Wratten, William Lan- 
der, Arthur Graham, Samuel 
Smith, John M‘Namara, John 
Wood, John Francis, Thomas 
Brown, Daniel Tyndall, John 
Doyle, and Thomas Phillips alias 
Jackson. 

22. The commissioners of naval 
inquiry have commenced their 
sittings in Great George-strect, 
Westminster, at the house formerly 
occupied by the chancellor ot the 
Irish exchequer. 

The Moniteur of the 19th con- 
tains a decree of the consuls of the 
republic, for establishing a com- 
missary general and council in the 
island of Elba, and the adjacent 
islands of Capraia, Pianosa, Pal- 
maiola, and Monte Christo de- 
pending on it; and for regula- 
ting the administration of these 
islands. 

26. On Saturday night last, a 
cool, deliberate, and horrid murder 
was perpetrated in Greenwich hos- 
pital, upon one of the pensioners 
by another; the circumstances ot 
(D4) which 
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which as nearly as we could col- 
Ject were as follow :—The perpe- 
trator, who had been some years a 

joner, was of a disposition 
so violent and quarrelsome as to 
render himself very obnoxious to 
his associates, and became so ex- 
tremely troublesome in this respect, 
at the public-houses in the town, 
to which he was in the habit of re- 
sorting, that for a considerable 
time past none of them would 
admit or entertain him. About a 
month since, he had been guilty of 
some gross breach of duty within 
the college, for which he was 
brought before the board of com- 
missioners, upon the charge of a 
fellow pensioner, who acted in the 
capacity of boatswain; and the fact 
being substantiated, he was mulcted 
of two months pocket money, and 
severely reprimanded, but without 
any further disgrace. 

This however was sufficient to 
exasperate him to vengeance’ a- 

ainst his accuser, and another, his 
een who had corroborated 
his testimony, and on Saturday 
night he determined to carry his 
purpose into execution: he went in 
the dead hour of night into the 
cabin or apartment of the de- 
ecased, who was alone and wrapt 
in sleep, and with a large poker, at 
a single blow, literally beat out his 
brains, and killed him so instanta- 
neously that he never uttered a 
single groan. Fortunately tor his 

-fellow, to whom a similar fate 
was intended, he had obtained per- 
mission to sleep out of the hospital 
that night with his family. 

The murderer then went into 
the next birth, where an aged pen- 
sioner was in bed, and minutely 
examined whether he was asleep, 
lest he might have heard any thing 
ot what had ust passed. | The 
man, who heard the blow, and ex- 


(Janwary, 


pected every moment a similar 
fate, lay still as if fast asleep ; but 
on the murderer having lett him, 
and retired to his own cabin, the 
man immediately got up, and a. 
larmed the guard, a party of whom 
directly came to the place and se. 
cured the murderer, after a despe. 
rate resistance. 

Monday morning the coroner’: 
jury returned their verdict of wil. 
ful murder on the body of the de. 
ceased, and the perpetrator was 
committed to Maidstone gaol; but 
so far was he from evincing any 
signs of remorse for the deed, that 
he only declared his regret at not 
having the opportunity of killing 
the other man, who had so fortu- 
nately eluded his desperate purpose. 

The accounts from St. Domiago 
by the Jamaica mail present i 
most afflicting picture of the 
miseries of that fine colony. It 
ig impossible for the French go- 
vernment now to conceal the disas- 
trous and almost desperate state of 
their cause. One of the most nu- 
merous and one of the best ap- 
pointed armies that ever sailed from 
the ports of Europe, is now redu- 
ced to a few thousands, and the 
wretched remains of the French 
troops are daily falling a prey to 
the diseases of the climate. 

On Sunday evening a boy was 
found concealed in the gallery 
ot ‘Trinity chapel, Conduit-street, 
where he had collected a consider- 
able number of the prayer-books 
belonging to the congregation, for 
the purpose of carrying them away- 
He accidentally let fall one of the 
books, the noise of which alarmed 
some persons in a room underneath, 
and led to his discovery; a turn- 
screw and other implements to faci- 
litate his escape were found upon 
him. He was fully committed 
from the police-office, Mailborough- 
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street, on Monday, to take his 
= Glasgow college Was at- 
tacked on the night of the 24th inst. 
by a riotous mob, which demolished 
many of the front windows. 

Gibraltar, Dee. 30.—1 wrote you 
three days ago, informing you of 
the alarm we had here trem the 
riotous conduct of two of our regi- 
ments. I ought to have intormed 
vou that about half of the second 
battalion of the royals, bemg com- 
posed of Irish and ef drafts from 
ether corps, which are, as all your 
military readers know, invariably 
the worst men, it did not excite 
much surprise that they had in- 
dulged themselves to excess when 
they had got possession of money ; 
but the wonder was how they had 
been able, after the regulations that 
had been judiciously adopted here, 
to get liquor in such quantity. 
This however has been ascertained 
on the trial of eight of the rioters 
of the 25th regiment, which closed 
yesterday. 

From the evidence, it appeared 
clearly that the riot had not re- 
sulted from any premeditated plan, 
or a disaffection to any of their of- 
ficers, but was merely the result of 
drunkenness. It came out how- 
ever that some Dutchmen, of 
whom there are about seventy in 
the regiment, and who are discon- 
tented at not having been dis- 
sharged at the end of the war, 
Were the chiet instigators to the 
not, and would have spurred on 
the other soldiers to some mis- 
chief, if they had been able. But 
the most important fact brought 
out, Was the way in which the men 
Bot so large a supply of liquor. 

When his royal highness the duke 
of Kent arrived here as commander, 

tound that the soldiers could 
obtain liquor with so much facilit ¥) 


that they were absolutely thereby 
deprived of many of the real com- 
forts, which otherwise would be 
within their reach. This evil had 
arisen to an alarming height, and 
its source was traced to the great 
number, and the bad character of 
many of the wine-houses. The most 
worthless were therefore suppres- 
sed ; and it was to be hoped, oe 
the regulations adopted, that the 
evil would soon be cured; and 
indeed the good effects of this wise 
measure were in a short time ma- 
nifest in the conduct and discipline 
of the garrison. 

On the present trial, it came out 
that the wine-sellers, whose houses 
had been suppressed, had gratui- 
tously supplied many of the men of 
the 25th regiment with buckets of 
wine in as great quantity as they 
could drink, to induce them to ery 
out for the wine-houses being open 
again, in the hope, probably, that 
could the men be by this means 
enfuriated, they might create such 
an alarm as might surprise the 
commander into a promise of this 
kind, as the means of restorin 
quiet. In this their hopes have 
bega frustrated, and some of them 
wul have cause to repent of the 
experiment they have made. Three 
of them, to whom the charge has 
been brought home, are now in 
prison for the offence, and will be 
prosecuted with proper severity as 
soon as the trial of the soldiers is 
ended. The sentence of the eightsol- 
diers who have been tried, will not 
be known till the trial of the other 
five, which is now going on, shall 
be over. 


Januar } F To-morrow three of 


“the ringleaders belonging to the 


25th regiment are to be shot on the 
grand parade, in presence of the 
whole garrison, at eight o’clock. 
Their names are Pastoret, Teigh- 
man, 
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man, and Reilly—the two former 
are Dutch, andthe last an Irishman. 
It appears clearly that the whole 
of the late mischief and disturb- 
ances, both in the royals and 25th re- 
giment, originated solely in the to- 
reigners and drafts, none of the old 
soldiers having been at all accessary 
to the business. 


FEBRUARY. 


2. This night, a little before 12 
o’clock, an alarming fire broke out 
at the printing-oflice of Mr. Samuel 
Hamilton, Falcon - court, Tleet- 


street, which, in the short space ot 


two hours, entirely consumed the 
whole ot his valuable and extensive 
premises. A fire at a printing- 
office is at all times interesting to 
literary men; and under the cir- 
cumstances in which Mr. Hamilton 
vas placed, as proprietor of an emi- 
nent literary journal (theCriricar 


Review) which, for the last half 


century, has been equally distin- 


guished for its learning and impar- 
tiality, it becomes more particularly 


so to every scholar and friend ot 


polite literature. ‘The principal 
booksellers of London, togetier 
with several private gentlemen, 
are more or less sutierers by this 
dreadtul conflagration. The loss 
being thus fertunately divided 


among a number little short of 


thirty, each ts enabled to bear it 
without any other inconvenience 
than the mterruption ot business 
necessarily arising from so untore- 
seen an accident. The manuscripts 
of the most important works are 
saved : those ot the Criticar Re. 
view, and of the Lady’s Magazine, 
were with the respective editors. 
é\s it Was some time betore water 
could be procured to play with 


 — = , 
eliect on the flames, the greatest 


RPiA- [ February, 
alarm pervaded the neighbourhood, 
the inhabaants of which were tog 
busily employed in preparing for 
the same dreadtul scene, to afford 
any effectual assistance in removin 

Mr. Hamilton’s property: the 
whole, therefore, that could be re. 
moved, was not deemed secure til] 
it was on the other side of Fleet. 
street. Dr. Rennell, the master of 
the ‘Temple, in great alarm for 
his house, which was in imminent 
danger, the roof being at one time 
on hre, removed all his library, 
and lost many valuable books. 
Many of the neighbours’ houses 
were also severally on fire; and 
but for the active exertions of the 
firemen, must have shared the 
same fate. The weight, however, 
that was in the upper part of Mr, 
Hamilton’s premises, assisted con- 
siderably to prevent this conflagra- 
tion from spreading, as in a little 
more than an hour from the com- 
nencement of the fire, the top fell 
in with a dreadtul crash, by which 
means the flames were in a great 
measure contined to the ruins. 
Happily no lives were lost. Mr. 
Hamilton’s loss, from the nature of 
the property (printed books), is 
particularly severe; and we are 
sorry to add, he was not fully in- 
sured. It is supposed to have 
arisen from the carelessness of a 
boy, Who, in consequence, was 
taken betore a magistrate, and un- 
derwent an examination; but n0d« 
thing transpired so as to fix the 
neghgence upon him: the cause 1s 
theretore still left in uncertainty. 
One circumstance relative to this 
calamity deserves to be recorded. 
A part of the works of the late 


learned and much respected rev. 
Gilbert Wakefield) remained at 
Mr. Hamilton’s warehouses, and 
had been insured at the Sun hre 
office, tor one thousand pounds, but 

wilica 











which insurance had lately expired. 
With a liberality for which our 
country is so distinguished, the 
directors have, upon a statement 
being laid before them, by a very 
active friend of his widow, pre- 
sented her with seven h mndred and 
fifty pounds. A circumstance so 
much to the honour of the com- 

ray, will, we doubt not, be amply 
repaid by the continued patronage 
of the public. ‘The tire burst 
forth again in the morning of the 
18th; but in the course of an hour 
was happily extinguished *. 


TRIALS FOR HIGH TREASON, 

5. The judges named in the 
special commission met at the Sur- 
rey sessions-house, Horsemonger- 
lane. The following prisoners were 
put to the bar: 

Edward Marcus Despard, John 
Wood, Thomas Broughton, John 
Francis, Thomas Philips, ‘Thomas 
Newman, Daniel Tyndall, John 
Doyle, James Sedgwick Wratten, 
William Lander, Arthur Graham. 

None of the prisoners, except 
colonel Despard, having had cown- 
sel assigned to them, they prayed 
that privilege; which was immedi- 
ately grantedthem: when they no- 
minated Mr. Jekyll and Mr. Ho- 
vell. 

The indictment was then read to 
the prisoners, who severally pleaded 
Not Guilty ; and the clerk of the 
arraigns hoped God would send 
them a good deliverance. ‘The 
first count was supported by eight 
charges of overt acts of treason, ac- 
cusing the prisoners with compass- 
mg, imagining, and conspiring the 
death of the king 

The attorney Yeneral remarked 


upon the extreme impropriety of 
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publishing any part of the proceed- 
lags until the whole of the trials 
Were gone through. As the pri- 
soners were to be tried separately, 
he wished it to be distinctly under- 
stood, that the publication of any 
one of them betore they were all 
concluded, woul! be prosecuted, 
hot only as 2 contempt of court, 
but as an offence at common law. 
He observed, that it was necessary 
to the due administration of justice, 
the jury should neither hear nor 
read any thing that could by the 
least degree of possibility excite a 
prejudice against the prisoners. 
Upon this principle, he trusted there 
would be no publications either of 
the indictment, the overt acts of 
treason it enumerated, or any part 
of the evidence. 

Lord Ellenborough said he was 

persuaded the court would have 
nO Occasion to exercise its censure, 
after the notice of the attorney 
general, 
7. This morning about nine 
o’clock, col. E. M. Despard was 
brought mto court. When the 
names of the persons summoned 
for the jury were called over, col. 
Despard wished to speak, in order 
to abolish any unfavourable impres- 
sions that might have arisen against 
him from certain pamphlets; but 
he was however prevented by the 
judge, who said the time was not 
proper for his remarks, 

‘The following respectable gentle- 
men were then chosen as the Jury: 

G. Alien, W. Dent, W. Davison, 
G. Copland, W. Cookson, J. Far- 
mer, J. Collinson, J. Webber, C. 
Handiside, J. Haymer, P. Dobree, 
and J. Feld. 

The attorney and solicitor gene. 
ral, the common serjeant, and 


* It may not be improper to mention, that Mr. Hamilton has built very 
eHensive premises in Shoc-lane, Fleet-street, where he carries on the printing business 
a usual. Eviter, 
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Messrs. Shepherd, Garrow, Plo- 
mer, and Abbot, attended for the 
crown; and Mr, serjeant Best and 
Mr. Gurney for the prisoner. 

The attorney general, on ad- 
dressing the jury, began by en- 
forcing the necessity of a patient 
attention to his statement, and a 
due consideration of the evidence. 
No one would deny, that if there 
has been a plot to overturn the 
constitution and destroy our sove- 
reign, the base conspirator should 
ain his merited punishment; but 
the nature of the charge should not 
operate to his disadvantage ; that 
grand principle of our law ought 
rather to be confirmed, “ that 
every man should be considered in- 
nocent tll he is found guilty.” He 
adverted to the nature of the crime 
of treason, and expressed his expec- 
tation, that if the charge were sub- 
stantiated, the jury would pro- 
nounce the prisoner guilty without 
the least hesitation ; and after ma- 
ny remarks to show that there was 
not the least ground tor suspecting 
the prosecution to have been 
brought forward from any party 
Motive or prejudice on the side of 
government, he concluded with 
observing, that from the clearness 
of the evidence the trial could not 
be long. Me then proceeded to 
state the counts in the indictment, 
which were tiree in) number, 
and charged the acts to have been 
done with the intention of compass- 
mg the death of the king, tmpri- 
soning his person, and dethroning 
him. To prove a criminal inten- 
tion, an overt act is necessary, and 
in this indictment eight overt acts 
were stated, which were divided 
into two classes: the four first 
charge the seduction of his majes- 
ty’s Woops, tor the purpose of as- 
sussinating and imprisoning him; 
and the remainder, plans for the 
accomplishing of these purposes. 


cIPAL 


(February, 


After fully stating the law respect. 
ing treasen and conspiracy, the at. 
torney general read over the names 
of the persons inc! uded in the ip. 
dictment, 2ad observed that ten of 
them, besides the prisoner, were 
apprehended at the Oakley Arms 
on the 16th of November. [rt ap- 
peared that in the last spring a de. 
tachment of guards returned from 
Chatham ; and shortly after a con. 
spiracy was formed for overturning 
the government ; a society was esta. 
blished for the extension of liberty, 
of which two men, named Franeig 
and Wood, were very active mem. 
bers; they frequently attempted to 
seduce soldiers into the association, 
and sometimes with success. Fran. 
cis administered unlawful oaths to 
those that yielded, and among 
others to two named Blaine and 
Windsor, giving them two or three 
copies of the oath, that they might 
be enabled to make proselytes in 
their turn. Windsor soon after 
becoming dissatisfied, gave infor- 
mation cf the conspiracy to a Mr. 
Bonus, and showed him a copy ot 
the oath. This gentleman advised 
him to continue a member of the as- 
sociation, that he might learn whe- 
ther there were any persons ot con- 
sequence engaged in it. The pri- 
sener at the bar tendered this oath 
tt was tound in the possession Of 
Broughton, Smith, and others. [tis 
printed on the cards in these words: 

* Constitutional independence ot 
Great Britain and Ireland! Equa- 
lization and extension of rights! 
An ample provision for the families 
of those heroes who fall in the con- 
test! A liberal reward to all who 
exert themselves i the cause of the 
people! These are the objects for 


which we unite 5 and we swear ne- 
ver to separate vniil we have obe 
tained them!” The form of the 
oath is—“ In the awful presence © 
Almighty God, 1 A. B. volumanly 


declares 
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declare, that I will exert myself to 
the utmost to recover those rights 
which the Supreme Being has con- 
ferred upon his creatures ; and that 
neither fear, hope, nor reward, shall 
prevail upon me to divulge the se- 
crets of the society, or to give evi- 
dence against a ‘member of this 
or any other society of a similar 
kind. So help me God!” 

The attorney general then com- 
mented on different passages con- 
tained in this oath, and endeavoured 
to show that it would bear only a 
treasonable interpretation. Pro- 
ceeding in his statement, he ob- 
served, that about the middle of 
summer they began to think it 
might be dangerous for themalways 
to meet at the same place. ‘l’o 
avoid suspicion, they therefore went 
to various public houses : in Wind- 
mill-street, Oxford-street, St.Giles’s, 
Hatton Garden, Whitechapel, in the 
Borough, about the Tower, and 
to the Oakley Arms in Lambeth. 
To these meetings they invited sol- 
diers, and treated them: toasts 
were given to answer the objects of 
the association, such as **‘The cause 
of liberty. —Extension of rights. — 
The model of France, &c.’? They 
now increased greatly in audacity, 
and were betrayed by their confi- 
dence into the greatest extrava- 
gancies ; some of them proposed a 
day for attacking the ‘lower, and 
the great blow was to have been 
struck on the 16th of November, the 
day on which the king first intended 
to go to parliament. On the Fri- 
day preceding, a meeting took 
place; when Broughton prevailed 
upon two of the members to go to 
the Flying Horse, Newington, 
where they would meet a nice mun, 
Who proved to be col. Despard. 

he mode in which the Tower was 
Watched and guarded was inquired 
wt, and difficulties of intercepting 





the king were considered, when 
Broughton suggested the idea of 
shooting the horses, as the coach 
would thus be stopped. “But,” said 
another, ** would not the life guards 
cut us down? Then the prisoner ex- 
claimed, “If no one else will do it, I 
myself will:’’ adding, with much so- 
lemnity —“ I have well weighed the 
matter, and my heart is cailous.”’ 

The attorney general then ob- 
served, that government was well 
aware of the proceedings of these 
people, but would not interfere 
while danger was at a distance: 
however, when the schemes were 
nearly completed, about 30 pri- 
soners were arrested at the Oakley 
Arms, and a sufficient body of 
evidence collected to prove them 
guilty. The conspirators consisted 
of the lowest order of the people, 
as journeymen, day-labourers, and 
common soldiers, with the excep. 
tion, however, of the prisoner at 
the bar. Several were ih, 
and Windsor, the evidence, came 
after the arrest, and offered to de- 
liver himself up and communicate 
all information in his power: on 
his testimony, several others were 
taken into custody. 

‘These were the principal points 
in the speech of the attorney gene- 
ral; but he continued for some 
time to expatiate en the probable 
system of defence for the prison. 
ers, which he conceived would be 
principally an attack on the credi- 
bility of the witnesses: he con- 
tended that an accomplice is com 
petent; observed that there could 
not be a doubt of the guilt of some 
of the prisoners; and that the pa- 
pers were sufficient to prove the 
conspiracy, independent of oral 
testimony. 

He then concluded with observ- 
ing to the jury, that if they per- 
mitted their inclination to mercy to 
exceed 
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exceed the limits of reason, they 
will do what the prisoner had no 
right to expect, and what he, as 
attorney general, would solemnly 
rotes t agrainst on the part of the 
He then proceeded to call 
‘ prosecution. 
clerk to the 
tated 


Colo- 


pl blie. 
the a ses forthe 
Mr. J. Stafford, 
magistr: ites of Union Hall, 
the arrest of the prisoners. 
nel Despard at first {used to be 
searched, but atterwards submit- 
ted, though nothing was tound on 
him. ‘There were three papers on 
the floor, which proved to 
On ith, &c. ad mentroned. Se. 
vera I police ofhe sg ved the pre- 
sence of colone 1 Despard at ‘the 
Oakley Arms. 

: Windsor, the 
dence, sand, he was a private in 
am guards ; wong that on hts return 
from Chatha 
ceived some p. ape from J. Francts, 
which were simular ae se already 
mentioned: Francis told him the 
object of the party was to overturn 


' 
be the 


princtpal evi- 


, in March, he re- 


the present tyrannical system of 


manner of tak- 


reading it se- 


government. ‘The 
ing the vaath was by 
cretly, poe hen kissine the card. 
One ol ect of the mem) was fo 
rarse pees riptions tor delecates to 
ro into the country, 
affidavits. The society was di- 
vided into companies of ten men 
commanded by another, who bore 


} ] ’ . 
the titie of colonels: l ANCIS, and 


| pers nN nakhe d M tCULANIATra, C led 
themselves col els. encourage- 
ments were given to eet a number 
of recruits, for which purpose cards 
were to be distributed through the 


the witness 
was mtrodnuced by Broughton to 
colonel Despard at Newington, 
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country: atterwards 


the ¢ lone! said, that a regu 
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general. The people were every 
where ripe, and were anxious for 
the moment of the attack; “and” 
added he, “I believe this to be the 
moment; particularily in Leeds 
Shetheld, Birmingham, and every 
great town th 1roughout the king. 
dom. I have walked twent y miles 
to-day, and wherever IT have been, 
the pe ople ark Tipe. os Co lonel Des. 
pard then sard, that the attack was 
to be made on the day when the 
king would go to parliament. He 
then repeated the words 
the colonel respecting the callons 
ness of his heart; 2nd stated thar, 
atier the destruct n of the king, 
tl was proposed that the marl. 
coaches shou'd be 
sivrnal to the people 1 in the ce untry 
that the revolt had taken place tm 
Lendon. The colonel was cau. 
tious as to the admission of new 
members. At another mveting, 
the colonel, accomp. ited by He. 
ron, a adeenel soldier, and 
another person, observed—* We 
have been deceived as to the num. 
ber of arms in the Bank; there 
are only six hundred stand there, 
and they have taken the hammers 
out to render them useless, as they 
must have been apprised of our in- 
tention.” "They then returned to a 
public-house, when the colonel 
said privately to the witness— 
* Windsor, the king must be pat to 
death the day he goes to the house ; 
and then the people will be at l- 
berty.””. He said, he would him- 
self make the attack upon his ma- 
jesty, if he could get no assistance 
on that (meaning “the Middlesex) 
side of the water. The prisoner 
wand said, that when the king was 
ing to the house he would post 
himss lf as sentry over the great 
gun in the Park; that he would 
load and hre at his majesty ’s 


used by 


stopped, as a 


coach as he passed through m 
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Park. Wood might, in the course 
of his duty, be sometimes placed 
asa sentry over that gun. 

Mr. Bonus proved the copy of 
the constitution and oath given to 
him by Windsor. 

T. Blaise, a private in the 2d 
battalion of guards, deposed, that 
Wood had told him of the union 
of several gentlemen who had de- 
termined to form an independent 
constitution at the risk of their 
lives and fortunes: he said, the 
executive government had ap- 
pointed Francis to be colonel of 
the first. regiment of national 
uards)s Macnamara called upon 

. to point out three colonels, and 
one artillery officer; and charged 
him to do it with the utmost impar- 
tiality. Francis then pointed out 
him (the witness) as a proper man 
for a colonel. ‘The comnnissitons 
were to be distributed previous to 
the attack, when one of the per- 
sons, named Pendril, observed, 
that if it had not been for four or 
five cowards, it would have taken 
place before that day; adding, 
that he himself could bring 1000 
men into the field; and if any man 
showed symptoms of cowardice, 
he would blow his brains out: it 


any body dared to betray the secret, ° 


that man, he said, should have a 
dagger in his breast. ‘I'he witness 
then deposed to meeting with colo- 
nel Despard at the Oakley Arms, 
on which occasion he heard much 
conversation about the best method 
of attacking the king: some said, 
the Parliament-house must also be 
attacked, and after that they must 
le away for the Tower. This 
witness, on his cross-examination, 
admitted that he had been three 
times tried by a court-martial for 
desertion, and accused of theft. 
W. Francis, a private in the Ist 
guards, deposed nearly to the same 
effect as the preceding witness, as 
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to the nature of the oath, which 
was read to him, because he could 
not read himself: he said, at one 
time there was an assemblage of 
people near the Tower, but they 
were immediately dispersed by or- 
ders from colonel Despard; but 
he admitted that the oath was ad- 
ministered to him by the colonel 
himself; at one meeting, the sol- 
diers drew their bayonets, and said 
they were ready to die in the 
cause. On his cross-examination, 
he denied that he had ever been 
Hogged, or had deserted. 

J. Connel, who had been arrest- 
ed at the Oakley Arms, and ad- 
mitted evidence, denied that his 
name was John, and insisted that 
it was Pat: he atterwards admit- 
ted that he was advised by the 
prisoner to play this trick on the 
counsel. He was dismissed. 

Several other soldiers in the 
guards gave evidence as to the 
meeting of societies for overturn. 
ing the government, under the 
name of “ Free and easy,’ which 
met at different public-houses. 

J. Emblin, a wateh-maker, and 
a witness who appeared to be of a 
superior understanding, deposed, 
that he attended at the Oakley 
Arms on the suggestion of Lan- 
der, but disapproved of the plans. 
He also agreed in stating the plan 
of attack already mentioned, which 
was explained to him by Brough- 
ton, Graham, and others. Colo- 
nel Despard informed him that a 
very considerable force would come 
forward, particularly in all the 
great towns; and said that he had 
been engaged in this business for 
two years; and added—* 1 have 
travelled twenty miles to-day: 
every where I have been, the 
people are ripe, and anxious for 
the moment of attack.” This 
witness deposed to the plan for 
shooting the horses, as well — 
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the remarkable expression of the 
colone] before mentioned; also to 
a conversation about setsing the 
Bank, when it was agreed that the 
Bank should be seized, and the 
Tower taken. Various subordi- 
nate plans were also detailed by 
the witness; amongst others, 
Broughton told him, that it was 
resolved to load the great gun in 
the Park with four balls or chain- 
shots, and fire it at the king’s 
coach as he returned from the 
house ; and he would be d—d if it 
would not send him to hell. 

Here the evidence for the crown 
was closed. 

Serjeant Best then addressed the 
jury on behalf of the prisoner, and 
endeavoured to show that, from 
the nature and spirit of our con- 
stitution, a person in his situation 
is entitled to peculiar favour. 
From the 86th of the present 
king, on which the indictment was 
partly founded, he insisted that it 
us not by testimony alone, or words 
spoken, that an accused person ts 
to be found guilty, because a 
speech is subject to such serious 
misinterpretation ; he laboured to 
show that words did not constitute 
an overt-act; yet he admitted that 
the colonel was at some of the 
mectings, and that he might have 
spoken obnoxious words; but be- 
fore he could be convicted, it was 
Necessary to prove that he knew 
the meeting was of a treasonable 
nature. He denied that the print- 
ed card or paper was at all con- 
nected with the colonel, wd cited 
the case of Layer and others, to 
prove that the crown did not con- 
tent themselves with such trivial 
ey as was here adduced; and 
aid much stress on the circum- 
stance of no arms having been 
prepared for the attack. His next 
object was to impeach the credibi- 
lity of the Wilmesses, the concur- 
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rent testimony of which was, ip 
the present instance, of no more 
force than one. The great im. 
probability of the story was his 
next point of argument; and he 
ridiculed the idea of fourteen of 
hfteen men in a common tap. 
room, with no fire-arms but their 
tobacco-pipes, men of the lowest 
orders of society, who were to 
seise the king, the Bank, the Tow. 
er, and the members of both 
houses of parliament: im short, he 
considered the whole statement of 
the witnesses as too absurd to me. 
rit attention; and that colonel 
Despard, who was a gentleman 
and a soldier, could not have em. 
barked im such impracticable 
schemes urless he was bereft of 
reason. He then alluded to the 
past services of the colonel, who, 
mm a joint command with lord 
Nelson, had preserved one of our 
valuable colonies: it was known 
that the colonel had been suspected 
by government; but though he 
had long been confined, there was 
not suffictent evidence against him 
to go before a grand jury. He 
proceeded to comment on the cha- 
racter of the witnesses, and con- 
cluded in the words of the attorney 
general, that an improbable charge 
should be supported by conclusive 
evidence. - 

Lord Nelson, sir A. Clarke, and 
sir E. Nepean, respectively consie 
dered the prisoner as a brave of- 
ficer, a loyal man, and ene who 
returned from service with such 
testimonies, that it was impossible 
to doubt of his character. ; 

Mr. Gurney spoke in behalf of 
the prisoner, and endeavoured to 
invalidate the testimony of te 
witnesses. 

Colonel Despard declined saying 
any thing in his own behait.. 

The solicitor general replied on 
the part of the crown; alter = 

or 
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ough summed up the 
— stated the nature ot 
overt acts: he read, verbatim, the 
whoie of the evidence, comment- 
Ae, as he pr ceeded, on the most 
striking parts ; after which the 
‘ee withdrew for half an hour, 


a recur rned with a verdict ot 
Guilty, but they recommended the 
prisonct ‘rto mercy. 

Wedne sduy . Feb. 9, am 1 | he court 
resumed its sittt: ng at nine o ‘clock, 
and the fo owing priso ners were 


ut to the bar: 


“* 


J. Francis, JW ood, T. Phillips, 
T. Bro agnton, T. Newman, D. 
Tyndall, J. Doyle, J. Sedgwick 
Wratten, W. Lander, A. Gra- 
bam, S. Smith, and J. Macnamara. 

fer 16 cl danas by the 
cTOWN and 3} J the prisoners, 
the following jury was sworn, viz. 
G. Evans, TW: ing, R. Southby, 
R. Linton, J. Pri ", J. Baker, J. 
Phillips, C. Tr , D. Langton, 
‘. Arnold, J. Winter » and B. 

. 


The solicitor general stated the 
. 
case to the jury. He gave a short 
. 5 . , . 
outline ot facts to waicn it was 
intended evidence should be pro- 
cuced, exp) awning, AS : he eh ae 
te i. aoe . sia 
ed, the nature of the overt acts 
") O.0000 se TT. | > tern ’ y 
nstituting the treason alleged 
ae hike de he prisoner . he learn. 
ed solicitor concluded with observ- 
gto the ures that af they had 
tT —) a, Bae 
4n¥ doubts relative to the deoree Ss 
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astmetion; and he felt assured 
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was made to bear more st: mely 
on the parts which affected the pri- 
soners than in the trial of colonel 
Despard. 

Lord chief justice Ellenborough 
made one of the most able, elo. 
quent, and impressive addresses to 
the jury we have ever heard: and 
vith the greatest clearness recap 
tulated the evidence tothem. He 
did not conclude until six o'clock 
on ‘Thursday morning. 

The jury then retired, and at 
25 minutes. bet Mare @ or}, it returned 
a verdict of Guilty poem John 
Wood, Thomas Brong rhton, John 
Francis, ‘homas Newm an, Da- 
niel Tyndall, J. Se ~derwick a0 
ten, William Lander, “At thur Gr 
ham, and John <“ohiibaroetianpied 
Juander, Newman, and ‘Tyndall, 
were recommended to mrey.— 
Thomas Philips and Samuel Smith 
were acquitted; and the charge 
against John Doyle was abandoned 
on the close of the evidence. 

Colonel Despard was then sent 
for, and placed at the bar, in front 
ot the QO. her prisoners. "Those who 
were acquitted were withdrawn. 

Lord Ellenborough then passed 
the awful sentence of death upon 
the prisoners, in one of the most 
impressive speeches ever, perhaps, 
delive red moa similar occaston.— 
Atter desert bing, il a most able 
manner, the | high enormity of the 
crime of w TH the 5 had bee nN con- 
victed, dnd observing that such 
vile purposes, however zealously 
begun, generally terminated im 
schemes of treachery against each 
ther, he thus proceeded :— 

With respect to the wicked 
contrivers of abortive treason now 
before me, it only remains for me 
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to acquit myself of my last judt- 
cial A itye—As for you, colonel 


Despard, born as you were to bet- 
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ter hopes, and educated to nobler 
ends and purpeses; accustomed as 
you have hitherto been to a diile- 
rent lite and manners, and pursu- 
mg, with your former iHlustsious 
companions who have appeared 
on your trial, the paths of virtu- 
ous and lo) al ambition—it is with 
the most sensible pain I view the 
contrast formed by your present 
degraded condition, and I's vill not 
now paint how mueh these consi- 
derations enhance the nature of 
your creme. IL entreat of you, by 
h nopes of mercy which are 
clo: ed 1 1 th is WO rid, to revive m 
your ides & purpose to subdue 
that callous insensibility of heart, 
ef which in an ill-tated hour 
vou have boasted, and regain that 
sanative affection of the mind 
which may prepare your soul for 
that salvation, which, by the infi- 
mercy of God, | bes eech of 
iat God you May obtain. 

“As to you (namin ie the other 


— 


‘ mvicts), sad yietims ot his St'- 
duction andexample, and of your 
own wicked purposes; you, who 


talla melancholy, but, I trust, an 
i! structive Sacrifice, to deter others 
froan the conmym: et similar 


sO 
crimes, May you apply the litle 
tine you have to hve in the ic- 
pentant contemplation ot another 
world! Warned by your exam. 
ple » mar p the wnerant an bunthink- 
nie avoid t those crimes whieh b: 


u to a shametul and untime!) 

pd! may they learn duly to esu- 
mate the humble but secure bless- 
ines Of industry ; blessings which, 
In an evil you have cast 


trom you! ‘The same recommen. 


} ' 
nour, 


dation oilered tothe leader of your 
crumes, to prep are for the awful 
and near termination of vour ex- 
istence, I nalts Impress upon 
you; and I repeat for you mov ar- 
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dent invocation of mercy in a fy. 
ture state, which the interest of 
your fellow-creatures will not suf. 
fer to be extended to you here,— 
The only thing now remaining for 
me, is the painful task of pro. 
nouncing against you, and each 
of you, “the awful sentence which 


the law denounces against your 
crime; which is, that you, and 
each of you (here his lordship 


named the prisoners sev erally), “a 
taken to the place from whence 
you came, and from thence you 
are to be drawn on hurdles to the 
place of execution, where you are 
to be hanged by the neck, but 
not until you are dead ; for, while 
you are still living, your bodies 
are to be taken down, your bowels 
torn out, and burnt before your 
faces; your heads are to be 
cnt off, and your bodies divided 
cach into four quarters, to be at 
the king’s disposal; and may the 
Almighty God have mercy ca 
your souls !”” 

The whole of this pathetic ad- 
was heard with the most 
protound silence in the court, and 
every eye was suffused in tears.— 
‘he prisoners were then ordere 
from the bar, and a few minutes 
past eight o’clock on Thursday 
morming the court broke up. 

We have “ag ved 1 
York papers to the 4 ' 
Inclusive, being wt A fortnight 
then those which were re 
tin the course of the week. 


‘The most material intelligen ce m 
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« Gentlemen, 

« J now transmit a report from 
the secretary of stale, with the 
information requisite in your reso- 
lution of the 17th instant. In 
making this communication, I 
deem it proper to observe, that I 
was led by the regard due to the 
rights and interests of the United 
States, and to the just sensibility of 
a portion of our fellow-citizens 
more immediately affected by the 
irregular proceedings at New Or- 
leans, to lose not a moment in 
causing every step to be taken 
which the occasion claimed from 
me, being equally aware of the 
obligation to maintain, in all cases, 
the rights of the nation, and to 
employ for that purpose those just 
and honourable means which be- 
long to the character of the United 
States. 

(Signed) 
‘“¢TH. JEFFERSON.” 


10. The intelligence received 
from St. Domingo is of a very 
teresting kind. It now clearly 
appears, that at the time that Ro- 
chambeau arrived at the Cape, to 
take the chief command, he did 
not find himself in a situation to 
attempt any oilensive operations 
against the brigands, while they, in 
their turn, elated by the reduced 
numbers of the French 


tr c 
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continued’ to make incessant at- 
. - cs eee —_— ° ~ 
tacks On the posts in the vicinity of 
the Cape, on which, though re- 
pulsed, they speedily renewed 
their wr At “FS o 

‘aeir incursions. At Leogane, in 
Particular, they continued their 
attack for no less than thirteen 
hours, and, thouch ultimately 
forced tO retir 1 


; cure, they set fire to all 
ae oa .* = } a 
he adjoining plantations. On the 


18th a g > ) 
mate a gh desperate assauit Was 
Made by the at the Mole. an 

‘ ’ Lie m at the ivicie, at d 


= i 


Opn Ps ° ; 
“om their commencing the attack 
g t 


unexpectedly, it was with great 
dificulty that it was saved trom 
destruction. The result was that 
the blacks were driven back, but 
it was only to retire to their fast. 
nesses. 

As a proof how very unim. 
portant the advantage was, it may 
be sufficient to state, that next 
day the negroes were at a distance 
of not more than a league and a 
half from the town. Fort Dav- 
phin, a station, the possession of 
which is essential to the safe pos- 
session ef the Cape, continued in 
their hands; and it was judged 
inexpedient to attempt to dislodge 
them till the expected succours had 
arrived from France. The 86th 
demi-brigade at length arrived, 
and Rochambeau lost no time in 
making an attack on this fort. 

On the first of December the 
troops dispatched on this service 
succeeded in dislodging the blacks: 
their loss is described as consider. 
able; they fled in all quarters; and 
they were so closely pursued that 
they had not an opportunity of 
committing the outrages generally 
attendant on their retreat. ‘I'wenty- 
five pieces of cannon fell into the 
hands of the French, who also got 
possession of the magazines of the 
negroes, which they found plen- 
tifully supplied with every thing 
requisite for the prosecution of the 
exterminating contest. ‘Lhisisthe 
whole amount ot the success which 
has been gained over the blacks, 
who, forced to retire a little into 
the interior, will make perpetual 
incursions into the districts held 
by the French troops, and accome 
plish, by partial outrages, incese 
santly repeated, what they could 
not expect to obtain in the open 
field. : 

From these accounts it does not 
appear that the system of cruelty 
(C 2) and 
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and extermination pursued by Le- 
clere will be discontinued by his 
Rochambeau ts con- 
tessedly a man of humane charac- 
ter; but under the present circum- 
stances of St. Domingo, with the 
spirit of mutual exasperation and 
revenge with which both parties 
are actuated, it will be impossible 
to put a cn to atrocities of the 
most 4 description, some 
expressions which occur in the let- 
ters which describe to us the trans- 
actions at the Cape, may serve to 
give us an idea of what cruelties 
are daily taking place. At the 
Mole, the negroes were indiscri- 
minately put to the sword, and 
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even those feund wounded were 
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Whatever French 
journal may pretend to the 
aie Set Nenough known that 
trary, itis Welkenouga Known taal 
the news from St. Dommygo has 
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excited, in the army, the greatest 
reluctance to ene acre In a service 
he rewards 
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pretect of the depart- 
ment of tne Rhone, in conformity 
to the answer of the chbishop, 
and to the 1 h t ail Ce CIUIZC! 
of Lyons, that a proper tribute ot 
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, . > . ’ ‘ 

TUSTM'’ be Praua to the remiums of 
‘ ‘ 


’ 


general Leclerc, in return for the 
SEOTVICeS w! ich he has rendered Lo 
the republic, has notihed the fol- 
‘ ’ PF arTran¢gements: 

\ l A d ichn z= { C.l- 
’ hi ‘, COMMN ned by Ll officer, 
iWto be stati ed at he post near- 
e<t To Lv ns, road bY WH h 
5. . : | ’ 
ti sUneral procession of genera! 
Leciere wil] , ad shall 


[| 2-2 “he (February, 
escort the body to the gate of La 
Guillotiere. 

I]. The prefect, and all the ay. 
thorities, civil and judicial, shall 
appear mM carriages, at the afore. 
said gate, to receive the convoy: 
the military corps to form a part 


of the procession, in the order 
that shall be determined by the 


general of division. 

Hl. A car with four wheels 
shall be prepared, surmounted by 
a sarcophagus with four columns 

ainted black; in the midst of 
which is to be placed the COrpse ; 
the columns of the sarcophag 
are to be surrounded with burning 
lamps. 

IV. The corpse ts to he covered 
with a funeral pall, bordered with 
silver lacey &c. and the pall iste 
be held by four general officers. 

V. The funeral ear is to b 
drawn by six black horses, which 
are to be led by grooms on foot, 
dressed in mourning, with round 
hats and crape hatbands. 

VI. The horses, the box, and 
the outside of the carriages of the 
prefect, the commissary generat ot 
police, the three mayors, 2nd t] 
other public fuactionartes shall, i 
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of the general, will immediately 
fallow; and afterwards the pretect 
and all the civil officers, and the 
tribunals, according to their re- 
spective ranks. 
‘1X. On arriving at the gate of 
La Guillotiere, the body is to be 
saluted by a discharge of artillery. 
The great guns shall continue to 
fire every five minutes during the 
passage of the procession. 

Signed) Bureau DE Pusy. 

Lyons, Keb. 1805. 

1x. A letter ofhcially received 
from Bombay states, that on the 
vHh of July captain Hayes, of 
the company’s ship of war the 
Swift, received a requisition from 
the resident at Amboyna, to pro- 
ceed to the relief of an outport, 
named Amoorang, then closely in- 
vested by the Magindanao pirates : 
their fleet consisted of 40 large 
proas, from which 1200 men had 
heen landed, with 12 pieces of 
brass ordnance, of eight and six- 
poufdlers. 

On the first of August, at half- 
past tive P. M. the Swift came up 
with the piratical fleet, and in- 
stantly opened a cannonade upon 
them, which continued till half. 
past nine. Besides the annoyance 
of the enemy, captain Hayes’s at- 
tention was imperiously called to 
the critical situation of his own 
vessel, which was surrounded by 
lands, and upon a dangerous 
eet: to this circumstance were 
the vessels which escaped destruc- 
ton indebted for their safety. The 
Swit, however, captured two; one 
rang passed over, and cut in two; 
¥ others were run ashore, and 
“out 600 of the enemy are stip- 
posed to have perished during the 
ci nflict. af 
: I he Ce mpany ’s settlements upon 
the Celeb S as Welk as granuries 
completely stored, have thus Leen 


wee 


protected from the most serious 


depredations, by the dispersion of 


these daring pirates, who had 
overrun the whole of the Sangir 
islands, reduced the capital Tai- 
roon to ashes, and carried thence 
200 female captives besides males, 
many of whom perished on the 
occasion of this attack ; one only 
of the former was saved by the 
Switt, and one of the pirates from 
the wreck of the proa which had 
been run down. Each of the ene- 
my’s vessels carried from 60 to 80 
men, one six or eight-pounder 
brass gun forward, besides many 
smaller ones, with muskets, lances, 
&e. 





Execution of Colonel Despard and 
others for High ‘Treason. 


21. This morning, as soon as 


daylight appeared, the military 
took their ditkerent stations. ‘lwo 
troops of horse were stationed at 
the Obelisk; others patroled the 
roads from the Obelisk to the [le- 


phant and Castle, and down the 
Borough road: all parts that had 


a view of the scaffold were com- 
pletely crammed. We suppose 
that 20,000 persons might be as- 
sembled. At seven o’clock five ot 
the prisoners, Broughton, Francis, 
Graham, Wood, and Wratten, 
went into the chapel; colone! Des 
pard refused to attend, remaininy 
1a his cell; and Macnamara, being 
a Roman catholic, prayed in his 
eell with the priest. The five 
former conducted themselves with 
much decorum in the chapel: the 
sacrament was then administered 
to them. LBetore it was over, Cco- 
lonel Despard and Macnamara 
were brought down from. their 
cells. ‘heir irons were knocked 
off, and their arms and hands 
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bound with ropes. Notice was 
then given to the sheriff that they 
were ready. The hurdle had been 
previously prepared in the outer 
court-yard: it was the body of a 
smal] cart, on which two trusses 
of clean straw were laid, and was 
drawn by two horses. 

Macnamara and Graham were 
first put into the hurdle, and 
drawn to the lodge, where the in- 
ner gates were opened, and they 
were conveyed to the staircase that 
leads up to the scaffold. The 
hurdle then returned, and brought 
Broughton and Wratten, then 
Wood and Francis; last of all, 
colonel Despard was put into it 
Macnamara scemed intent 
upon the book in his hand. Gra- 
ham remained silent. Broughton 
jumped into the hurdie, smiled, 
and looked up to the 
Wood and Francis both smiled, 
and all of them surveyed the aw- 
ful scene with much compcsure.— 
Despard shook hands with a gen- 
tleman as he got into the hurdie, 
and looked up to the scathold with 
a SI nile. 

Macnamara wasthe first broug 
up; he held a book tn his hand 


, ‘ 
slione, 


. , 
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and when the cord was placed 
round his neck, he exclaimed, 
with the greatest devotion—* Lord 


Jesus, have mercy upon me! O 
Lord, look down with pny Upon 
gne!’’ 

Graham came second. He 
looked pale and ghastly, but spoke 
not, 

Wratten was the third: he 
cended the scaffold with 
firmness. 


Se 


much 


e fourth, smiled 

e scaffold stairs; 

bit AS SOON AS the pe Was fast- 
. 


ened round his neck, he turned 
pate, and smiled no more. He 


exhorted the crowd in these words: 
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' 
“ T hope that every young mag 
who witnesses my fate, will avoid 
ublic-houses, and take a warp. 
ing! Should they mix with cer. 
tain companies, they will perhaps 
see more executions of a similar 
nature,” 

He joined in prayer with ear. 
regtness. 

Wood was the fifth, Francis the 
sixth.—Francis ascended the scaf. 
fold with a composure which he 
preserved to the last. Wood and 
Broughton were equally com. 
posed. Of all of them, Francis 
was the best-lookiny—tall, hand. 
some, and well-made. He and 
Wood were dressed in the uniform 
of the foot-guards, and Francis, 
when he came on the scaffold, had 
on his full regimental cap: the rest 
were in coloured clothes. 

Colonel Despard ascended the 
scaifold with great firmness: his 
countenance underwent not the 
slightest change. He looked at 
the multitude assembled with per- 
fect calmness, and thus addressed 
them :— 

“ Fellow-citizens, I am come 
here, as you see, after having 
served my country faithfully, ho- 
nourably, and I trust usefully, for 
thirty years and upwards, to suf- 
fer death upon a scaffold, for a 
crime which I am no more guilty 
of than any man who is now look- 
ing atme. I do solemnly declare 
that I am no more guilty of it 
than any of you who may now 
be listening to me: but, though 
his majesty’s ministers know I am 
not guilty, they avail themselves 
of the legal pretext which they 
have of destroying a man, be 
cause they think he is a friend to 
truth, to liberty, and to justice, 
and because he has been a friend 
to the poor and to the oppressed.— 
But, fellow-citizens, I hope and 


( 
u ust, 
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erust, notwithstanding my fate, 
and perhaps the fate of many 
others who may follow me, that 
still the principles of liberty, juse 
tice, and humanity, will triumph 
over falsehood, despotism, and 
delusion, and every thing else hos- 
tile to the interests of the human 
race—And now, having said 
this, I have nothing more to add, 
but to wish you all that health, 
that happiness, and that freedom, 
which I have ever made.it my en- 
deavour, as far as it lay in my 
power, to procure for every one 
of you,and for mankind in general.” 

Immediately after this speech, 
the crowd cheered; but the im- 
pulse immediately subsided. ‘The 
clergyman now shook hands with 
each of them. ‘The executioners 
pulled the caps over the faces of 
the unhappy persons, and descend- 
ed the scatlold. Most of them 
exclaimed—“ Lord Jesus, receive 
our souls!” At seven minutes be- 
fore nine the signal was given, the 
platform dropped, and they were 
Jaunched into eternity. 

Atter hanging about half aa 
hour, they were cut down: colo- 
nel Despard first: his head was 
then severed from his body, and 
the executioner held it up to the 
view of the populace, eX claming— 
“This is the head of a traitor— 
Edward Marcus Despard.” The 
same ceremony was performed at 
the parapet on the left hand. ‘There 
Was some hooting and hissing when 
the colonel’s head was exhibited. 
His body was now put jnto the 
shell that had beew prepared for it. 
‘he other prisoners were then cut 
down, their heads severed from 
their bodies, and exhibited to the 
populace with the same exclama- 
ton of —« This is the head of 
another traitor!” The bodies 
were then Dut 


re into thar different 
Seis. 
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The execution was over, shortly 
after ten; and the populace soon 
afterward dispersed. 

i 

Macnamara was 50 years of age. 
He was born tn Ireland ; by trade 
a Cal pent r, 

Wood, 26 years of age, born in 
Derbyshire ; a soldier. 

Francis, 23 years ot age, born in 
Shropshire; a soldier aud shioe- 
maker. 

Broughton, 26 years ef age, 
born in London ; a carpenter. 

Graham, 53 years ot age, bora 
in London; a shuter. 

Wratten, 55 yeurs of age, place 
of birth not known; a shapmaker. 


SUICIDE. 


°8, To the numerous lamentable 
accidents that have been occasion- 
ed by mtoxication, and a propen- 
sity to drinking, the present unior- 
tunate imstance of self-destruction 
may be added :—Charlotte Blair, 
a young woman, only cightcen 
years old, was observed by the 
neighbours about Porter-street, 
Leicester-fields (where she resided), 
to be on Friday night last’ ex- 
tremely unhappy and dejected in 
her mind. ata late hour she ap- 
peared at’ the street-door of the 
house in which she lived, appa- 
rently in liquor. She addressed 
several of her a qu tances, and 
in a peculiar manner bid them 
good-b’ye, declaring it was the last 
time she should see them. On 
meeting 2 person that lives in the 
lower part of the house, she said 
she had just taken half an ounce of 
laudanum, which she bought for 
the purpose of putting an end to 
her existence. No notice, however, 
was taxen of the expression, as the 
unfortunate girl appeared to be in- 
toxicated. She then went ito the 
room where her mother was, and 
asked to shake hands with her, @!- 
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serving that she had taken poison, 
and would be dead by the next 
morning. Her mother supposed 
from her appearance, that she had 
been drinking, and did not know 
what she s aid, heretore placed no 
confidence tn aad an assertion, 
but advised her to go to sleep, — 
not to give her any uneasiness by 
fabricating so dreadful a story. 
{t, however, appeared to be too 
true. She retired to rest, and on 
the morning following was found 
dead in her bed. The motives that 
actuated the deceased thus to put 
a period to her life, at present are 
not exactly known. The general 
belicf, however, is, that her pre- 
dominant passion for drinking had 
produced a variety of mistortunes, 
which had so forcibly affected her 
feelings, that her intellects became 
deranged; in which situation she had 
unhappily deprived herself of lite. 


MARCH. 


I). ie). M. az I 4 7 ami @ have had 
a most violent storm of wind and 


w all es from the eastward. 
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his morning, at eleven o'clock, 


lat ~oblier br 1, the Cla Y de, ( if 


el 
Bleth , in attempting to come into 
% } 
the harbour, struck against the 
. ’ . bs re 
outh pier head, and was afterwards 
hed on shore, where she now 
lies a perfect wreck. A small 
} 


fishing-boat, with five men, was 

\ t about tl LTT1¢ at at the 

entrance of the harbour e boat 

+ ~~, > Des . »* . 

men immediately put Oe their 

boats to the rehef of the poor suf. 
, . , . , i . 

i providentially arrived 

to their assistance at the moment 

thev \ sink and it is with 
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ambassador, —- Brune, with a 
squadron of six ships of war, H. 
did not, however, come on shore 
till the Sth, when, on landing, he 
was s salmned by a general discharge 
from all the ships. The 10th, al) 
the French here assembled in the 
church of the C apuchins, to hear 
mass tor the welfare or the re?) ublic 
and ot the new embassy; after 
aa Te Deum was sung, and 
he F rench ships, on a XT 
iden one of the hotels, fired their 
guns. ‘The capitan pacha ordered 
25,000 okes of fresh meat, and a 
considerable sum of money for 
bread, to be distributed among the 
crews. 
The Russian ambassador, Ilan. 
kinsky, lately arrtved here. 
Lord Elgin has embarked, and 
will shortly set sail on his return. 
On the 26th of December, in 
the evening, an adjutant of general 
Stuart had a conference with the 
Reis Effendi, and proposed, in the 
name of the Engin government, 
that the Porte should grant a pat- 
den to the Egyptian bey sy and as 
sign them a distant place in U pret 
Egypt for their residence, where 
they should engage to live peace- 
ably, and conduct themselves as 
faithful subjects of the Porte. 
The Reis Effendi, who had ex- 
pected very different proposals 
from the E lish adjutant, an- 
swered, that the Porte would come 
municate its determination on this 
subject to the English ambassador 
lord Elgin. The latter accordingly 
had several conferences with the 
Reis Effendi, and the negotiation 
was yesterday evening brought te 
a conclusion, as lord Flgin took 
his leave of the erand vizier. The 
Porte has in fact, contrary to ge- 
ne? a expectation, granted a p ardoi i 
to the beys under the following 
conditions : 


1. The 
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1. The cavalry of the mamelukes 
shall enter immediately into the 
service of the pacha of Cairo. 

2. The Porte will assign to the 
six insurgent beys, the little town 
of Awan, in Upper Egypt, where 
thev shall reside in peace, and sub- 
ject to the Porte, without interfe- 
ring, m any manner, in the public 
afiairs and government of Egypt. 

As soon as this convention was 
concluded, lord Elgin declared of- 
ficially to the grand vizier, that 
Egypt should be immediately eva- 
cuated by the English troops, 
which would be conveyed from 
thence to Malta. ‘The latter island 
the English will continue to retain 
possession of, till they have cer 
tainty of the maintenance of peace 
between England and France. 

On the 6th instant, the French 
ambassador, general Brune, arrived 
here with the squadron irom ‘Tou- 
lon, consisting of a ship of the line, 
airigate, two brigs, and two cor- 
vettes. ‘This squadron likewise 
brought the French agents of lega- 
tion and commerce, destined for 
the different ports of the Levant. 

9. On Sunday night, about ele- 
ven o’clock, a coach was hired at 
Charing-cross by a man gent. elly 
dressed, who ordered the coachman 
to drive to St. George’s-row, on 
the Uxbridge road: on the coach 
arm mg at that place, the man got 
out, and with horrid threats de- 
manded the coachman’s money, at 
the same time presenting a very 
long pistol to his breast, and 
slightly wounded htm in the side 
with a tuck in a stick. The coach- 
man delivered his money, amount- 
mg to two seven-shilling pieces, 
and aight shillings and si pence in 
ver. The robber, on parting, 
told the coachman if he attempted 
— we him he would shoot him. 

» r,t 


' 
vber returned towards Loun- 
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don, and is supposed to have got 
over the park wall. . 

A suicide of the most singular 
nature Was committed on Saturday 
evening last between Walham. 
green and Great Chelsea. A Mr. 
dayward, a housekeeper, in Suf- 
folk-street, Charing - cross, and 
twelve years head waiter at the 
British coftee-house, lett his home 
about 12 o’clock, and proceeded as 
far as Hammersmith. Qn his re- 
turn, he went to the house of Mr. 
Newman, the Swan, at Walham- 
green, where he called fora glass 
of brandy; and afterwards in. 
quired if he could be accommo- 
dated with a bed: the landlord 
then informed him, that he never 
Jet beds to strangers: the deceased 
turned round and said, * Sir, it is 
noreason that I should not have an- 
other glass of brandy.’”? He then 
paid his reckoning, and left the 
house at half-past ten o’clock in 
the evening, and proceeded on the 
road for the King’s Arms, Chelsea, 
within a quarter of a mile of which 
he tock a two-bladed knife out of 
his pocket, and stabbed himself in 
several parts of the neck. On per- 
ceiving a cart coming up, he threw 
himself across the road, in order 
that the cart micht ride over him ; 
but the carter alighting, asked who 
Was there, and what was the mat- 
ter; when taking him up he ob- 
served some blood running, when 
Mr. H. exclaimed, “ It is only my 
nose bleeding!” ‘The man imme- 
diately mounted his cart, and rode 
on. Shortly after the deceased pro- 
ceeded to lacerate his throat with 
the knife. Being then in view of 
two boys, who immediatels 
after the cart, he threw himselt 
into the ditch, and lay, as he sup- 
posed, concealed. On their asking 
whit the matter wis, 
as before, that his nose bled ; when 
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the others said—* No, sir, you 
have cut your throat, for the blood 
comes from your neck.” He arose, 
and said to the two boys, “1am 
going this way, which way are you 
going?’ ‘They an swered that the y 
were going the same way, and 
walked with him, he sull holding 
his hand upon his neck, until they 
came near the King’s Arms, Chel- 
sca; when he turned round to the 
two boys, and said, “ 1 am thank- 
ful to you, my lads, here isa shil- 
ling for your good attention.’ 
He proceeded down the lane close 
by the Thames, and, opposite the 
i\ing’s Arms door, threw himself 
sato «the river, where the ser- 
vant maid soon after heard some 
groans, and gave the alarm; when 
the waterman went out his boat, 
ul discovered him not dead, but 
weltering in his blood. ‘The un- 
fortunate man erclamme d, “& Good 
God, where am l ; ' Th 1 water. 
man then conveyed him int 

ho Ise, where he expire d in h. iT an 
hour. ‘The coroner’s i mqucst sat 
en the bedy, at the Kn ng’s Arms, 
Chelsea, when they brought m 
their verdict— Lunacy. 

4. OnSatur days s’nanight, about 

eleven o'clock at night, as an old 


snan named Bingham, about seven- 
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trom Barmbro’ to Clown, in Der- 
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byshire, he was overtaken on the 
read by 2 youn tellow called 
Welt, whom he had seen betore 
at a publicehouse where he had re- 

himself, an d where, untor- 


tunately, be had told the company 
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plished his atrocious purpose, a 
Th rd person, who had been with 
them at the public-house, arrived ag 
the pl. ice, and saw the murderer 
running away. He called after 
him aloud, but receiving no an. 
swer, went forward, and discovered 
by the moon-light the old man 
just expiring in his blood. He im. 
mediately alarmed the neighbour. 
hood ; and from the place where 
the murder had been committed, 
Wells was traced in the snow to his 
mother’s house, where he was a 
prehended in bed, his hands and 
clothes yet bloody. The next day 
the coroner’s inquest sat on the bo- 
dy, and brought in their verdict 
wilful murder against Wells, whe 
was consequently committed to 
Derby gaol, for trial at the assizes 
next week. During the sitting of 
the coroner’s jury, he contessed the 
fact, and said he had only intended 
to rob the old man, but a black 
shape who stood by at the time, ad- 
vised him to commit the murder 
tor his own security ! 

Yesterday afternoon, at stx 0’. 
clock, as his royal highness the 
prince cf VW ales \ Was returning in 
hischariottoCarlton-house, through 
ot. Jamics’s-sti _ it broke down, 
owing to the aaletree of the tore. 
wheels giving way. His royal 
7 lhiness, we are h: ip py to hear, sus- 
tained no material injury, as he 
wile to Carlton-house mmmedi- 
ately atter the accident. The 
coachman was thrown from his 
box, but luckily not hu rt ; and the 
horses were with difhcu ity stopped, 
witer drawing the carriage more 
than twenty yards on three wheels. 

15. Priday morning a most CX 
tr. iordin. ry due took p lace in Hyde- 
park, betrees lieutenant W. of the 
navy, and captain J, of the arm) 
‘he antagonists arrived at the ap 
pomicd piace within a few minstes 
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of each other: some dispute arose 
respecting the distance, which the 
fiends of lieutenant W. insisted 
should not exceed six paces, while 
the seconds of captain J. urged 
strongly the rashness ot so decisive 
adistance, and insisted on its being 
extended. At length the proposal 
of lieut. W.’s friends was agreed 
to, and the parties fired per signal, 
when lieutenant W._ received 
the shot of his adversary on the 
yard of his pistol, which tore 
away the third and fourth finger of 
his right-hand. ‘The seconds then 
interfered to no purpose; the son 
of Neptune, apparently callous to 
pain, wrapped his handkerchiet 
round his hand, and swore he had 
another which never failed him. 
Captain J. called his friend aside, 
and told him it was in vain to urge 
areconciliation. ‘hey again took 
their ground. On lieutenant W. 
receiving the pistol in his left hand, 
he looked steadfastly at captain J. 
for some time, then cast his eyes to 
heaven, and said in a low voice, 
“Forgive me!” ‘The parties fired 
as before, and both fell. Captain 
J. received the shot through his 
head, and instantly expired ; licu- 
tenant W. received the ball in his 
left breast, and immediately in- 
quired of his friend if captain J.’s 
wound was mortal. Being answer- 
ed in the affirmative, he thanked 
God he had lived thus long, re- 
quested a mourning-ring on his 
hnger might be given to his sister, 
and that she might be assured it 
was the happiest moment he ever 
knew. He had scarcely finished 
the words, when a quantity of 
blood burst from his wound, and 
he expired almost without a strug 
gle. The unfortunate young man 
Was on the eve of being married to 
° lady in Hampshire, to whom for 
some ume he bad paid his addresses. 


23. American papersof the 10th of 
February are received. The con- 
gress on the 2d resolved, 64 against 
Y6, to refer it to a committee to 
consider the claims of American 
subjects against the French govern- 
ment for unlawful captures at sea, 
and the means of obtaining indem- 
nity therefore. A motion was also 
made for the more strictly enfor- 
cing the law against the admission 
of foreigners, under certain cir- 
cumstances, into the United States. 
—The cause of this is, that the 
Trench smuggle in a number of 
diseased negroes from St. Domingo, 
to the mjury of the health of the 
Americans. 


SURREY ASSIZES. 
Kingston, March 23, 
The King v. John Ferne. 

‘This was an indictment against 
the defendant, for a misdemeanour 
in setting fire to a shed, or room, 
in his possession, in order to burn 
down the neighbouring houses, 
with mtention to delraud the in- 
surance office. 

Mr. Garrow stated, that the de- 
fendant was an apothecary residing 
at Streatham, that he had married 
a niece of a Mrs. Brind, who was 
in possession of the house which 
they tmputed to him he meant to 
burn down. ‘This house was st- 
tuated in a little row of houses, 
called Brind’s-row, at Duiwich, 
but at the time of the fire was let, 
ready turnished, to a Mr. Sanders. 
At the back of that house there 
was a lean-to, as it was called, 
which contained a little room, 
large enough to hold a bed, and 
over it was a cock-loft. He would 
state to the jury those circumstances 
which led to a suspicion that the 
fire, which happened on the 24th 
of February, was wiltully occa- 
sioned. The fire being speedily 
exun- 
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extinguished, on entering, the fol- 
lowing state ot things ‘the n pre- 
sente itself : — There evidently 
had been no fire in the fire-place ; 
the bed curtains on the feet were 
drawn up, and thrust through the 
cieling, trom which some plaster 
had been broke down, so as to 
form a of comraunication for 
the fire, to the rafters and floor of 
the cock-iott. ‘I'wo of these floor- 
boards were raised up, and sup» 
ported at the ends in that position, 
evidently tor the purpose ot giving 
actess to the air, to increase the 
flame ; on the bed was a deal bi st 
m which a quantity of turpenti: 
had been spilt. Under the bed 
were two hat-boxes, one contaming 
a quantity of paper dipped in 
spirits of turpentine, the other con- 
Tuning loose paper. Two phos- 
phoric matches were found on the 
floor, with two awe of Wax-laper 
which had been lighted. Between 
the rafters was stuffed a quantity 
ot loose tow, to assist where the 
curtain was inserted ; and from the 
Hoor ot the cock-loft, some pieces 
of board were set edgeways, to 
eonduct the flame to the wooden 
division between that place and 
Sanders’s house.—Mr. Ferne, the 
detendant, mamediately sent 


bine 


Was 


for, but he did not choose then to 
come. He, however, made his 
appearance in the evening ; and 
whes these things were pointed 
out to een he said he must con- 
fess th: ‘pe arances were against 
him ; but pre tested his inno- 
cence. ‘To explain the unusual 
situation of the bed curtains, he 


said he could 
@ ned, 


has: 


not say how it hap- 
but perh; IPS in flourishing 
tmucht have been thro: wi i 
ve) t! )) ition. 

A 5 ine Bellamy said, she 
in Brind’s-row, Dulwich. 
Preston occupied the hou 


»t M4 a 

ae 
} lived 
Mrs 


eee t tn 
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that which had the lean-to, in pos. 
session of the defendant. On Sa. 
turday morning, the 24th of July, 

she saw the defendant come across 
the common, and go to rw room; 
he had not left it above a Quarter 
of an hour, when she was alarmed 
with the cry of fire from Mrs. 
Preston ; and comg up stairs, they 

saw through a hole ition nto 
the cock-lott of the lean-to, that j it 
was tull of smoke. She imme. 
diately ran to fetch a pail of water: 

as she returned, she met Mr. L ong. 

more, W ho took it trom her, om 

open the room-door, and by a tew 
pails of water the fire was extin. 
gushed. 

Samuel Longmore gave th 
same account, and this witness, as 
well as the last, gave the same ac. 
count of the situation of the things 
in the room, as described by Mr. 
Garrow. ‘This was also contirmed 
by three other witnesses, who saw 
the premises, particularly by Mr. 
Cooper, surveyor to the Sun fire. 
office, who examined the whole 
minutely the next Monday. 

Nathaniel Ward, from the Sun 
See-clon proved, that the houses 
and goods were insured at their 
ofhe a in M: iy 1780, for 500/. 

_—_ Russell, from the Pheenix 
fire-oflice, proved that in May last 
they were insured at their office for 
999/. in the name of the aunt of the 
detendant’s wife, imsured for the 
wife. 

Mr. serjeant Best, for the defen- 
dant, made an ingenious defence. 
He said he showld account for all 
these suspicious appearance s. He 
should show th at a fire had been in 
the room onthe di iy pre ceding, and 
in all probability a spark b ad flown 
on the bed-clethes, which had 
mouldered, uatil by the current of 
air, OCC asiened by the de fendant’s 


the room the next 


Qnenine 


* 
Boe 66h 8s se cays ond 
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was fanned into a fame. — He 
added, that if his witnesses raised 
only a de subt in the mind of the 
jury, t they ought to acquit the 
defendant, as no man ought to be 


convicted but upon satisfactory 


test tumony . 

To e xpl: ain these circumstances, 
he called 

Mary Chance, who said, she lived 
servant with the defendant. The 
day betore the fire, she and her 
master and mistress walked from 
their house at Streatham to the 
garden. Hler master went on, to 
visit a patient at Norwood, and, as 
her nustress Was poor] iVy she lirhted 
the fire with pieces ot old 
wooden fence. ‘They then went in 
the and gathered some 
beans, which they shelled in the 
room, and they threw the shells 
about the floor, She thought they 
would diriy bed-curtains, so 
she tucked them up; but as they 
did not stay UPs she tucked the 
foot curtains through the hole in 
the cieling. Being asked, how the 


hate | 
SOTIIC 


garden, 


~~ ‘ . . . 
hole came there?) she said her 
master had a tew days before, 


when in the coc k-lott, put his foot 
through it. How came 
of the cock-loft floor 
the manner 


Pe | . 
Lae hye ard , 
raised up 


were 5 She 


they re- 
plied, her master did it two or 
lie eaten’ he f 
three weeks before the fire, because 


he v anted to see the thickness of 
them, in order to know whether 
they would not do to make a new 
top to the counter. Improbable 


she did not vary 
part of it in cross: 


4S TAS Ste ry Was, 
Mtradict any 


éxamin: ay in. 


orc 


Thomas Silves*: r, apprentice of 
th e det fendant, was called to prove 
that | r had t taken the spirit 
of stant nine to that place, to make 
an keel tor a patient at 
Norwood, but he could not tel) the 
name ot the patient. 
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After a very forcible reply from 
Mr. Garrow, cee a minute detail 
of the evidence, with able com. 
ments by the learned judge, the 
jury found a verdict of Guilty. 

The prisoner was immediately 
sentenced to stand in the ; 
in the Borough, to be imprisoned 
for two years, and to find sureties 
for his future good behaviour, 

26. On Thursday se’nnight came 
on, at the castle of Exeter, before 
a special jury, the long depending 
and interesting cause tor dec iding 
the right of elect ing a mayor for 
the b. rough of Plymouth, in which 
T. Cleather, esq. was the nominal 
plainti iff, and J. — ny rmead, esq. 
the nominal defendant. Mr. Gibbs 
led the cause for Mr. Cleather, 
and Mr. Dallas for Mr. Langmead; 
when a tull verdict was given for 
Mr. Langmead, by which the right 
of electio nof the m. ivor 1s decided 
to be i in and trom the commonalty 
at large, instead of being confined 
to the narrower mode of electing 
by assurers and a jury, as con- 

] 


tended for by the aldermen. 
APRIL. 


April 6.—This morning, as lieut. 
col. Montgomery and capt. Mac- 
namara were ridin ig in Hyde park, 
each followed by a Newfoundland 
the di ers fought; in conse- 
quence of which the gentlemen 
quarrelled, and used such irritating 
language to each other, that an 
exchange of address followed, with 


Lica 
GOs 


an appomltment to meet at seven 
o’clock the same evening, near 
Primrose-hill ; the consequence ot 


which proved fatal. Capt. M.'s 
ball entered the right side of col. 
M.’s chest, and, taking a direction 
to the left, pri Sbably went 
through the heart; he instantly 
fell, without uttering a word, but 
rolled 


most 
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rolled over two or three times, as 
y reat agony, and groaned. 

: ball went through capt. 
acnamuara, entering on 8 right 
side, ‘tust above the hip, and pass- 
ing through the left side, carrying 
part of the coat and waistcoat in 
with it, taking part of his leather 
breeches and the hip button away 
with it on the other side. Colonel 
Montgomery was carried, by some 
of the persons standing by,, into 
Chalk-furm, where he was laid on 
a bed, attended by Mr. Heaviside. 
As they were carrying him, he at- 
tc mpted to speak and spit ; but the 
blood choaked him. His mouth 
foamed much, and, in about tive 
minutes after he was brought mto 


igh use, he expired with a gentle 
ae il. 

Captain Macnamara is a naval 
off er, wi:o has mt uch d distincuished 
himeeclf in two or three actions, as 


commander in the Cerberus frigate. 


ble luccly returned from the West 

Tod d his ship was about two 

ro paid off at Chatham. 

is a It SO years of a7e35 a 

sueone, bold,active man. He has 
foueht two or three duels before 


and was remarkable at Cork { 
kee; - r the ‘ | —_ oer ‘ *s> 
‘} Mh) iit turduicnt In awe. 
Col. Mon ni 


Lowe Merete ¢ 
ati 


. ‘) was heutenar it. 

: .* ¢ “ee 
co onel of the 9th re; "iment of foot, 
gon sir Robert Monteomery, of 


Ir and. ind h ‘if brother to Mr . 
George Byng, and to the mar- 
chioness of Townshend. He was 
- . } } ? } 
a remarkably handsome, genteel 
man; and he had also toucht 
bravely m the service of his coun- 
try. In the Dutch expedition, the 


Ru SStans hee 
Trees im ent Was 


sion, and 


put to fiight, his 


thrown into confu- 


retreated in con 
ot the Russians talling 


sequence 
b. ick upon 
them: Jpg noe ‘ummer Was 
kilie dq, a col e Mont: OmMmcry tOoOK 
Up ie drum, beating it torally hi 
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men, he himself standing alone; 


he did rally them, and at their 
head rendered essential service, 
On several occasions in Egypt and 
Malta, he dist inguished } Limself for 
his courage and spirit. He was 
very intimate with the prince of 
Wales and duke of York. The 
former shed tears on bein apprised 
of the melancholy end of his friend, 
9. Last evening about ten o ‘clock, 
a melancholy accident took place, 
at the house of Mr. Carrington, in 
Mount-street, Grosvenor - square. 
As Mrs. Adderley, a lady of the 
highest respectability, whose hus. 
band holds a situation of the first 
rank in the service of the East. 
India company, was in the act of 
catching a favourite squirrel, for 
the purpose of putting it into its 
cage, she overset the candle, which 
immediately communicated to her 
clothes. In this situation she ran 
down stairs, and threw herself in 
the passage. Mrs. Carrington 
opened the di 10 cailiag out for 
assistance. ‘The son of Mr. Pid. 
dington, the watch-house keeper, 
happening to pass at the moment, 
flew to her assistance, and with 
much difficulty succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing the flames. She was 
conveyed to bed, a most 
dreadful manner. Medical assiste 
ance was immediate ‘ly procured ; 
but she was so much burnt, that 
after languishing ul six o’clock on 
Saturday morning she expired. 
iVirs. Adde ‘rley is a lady univer- 
- regretted by all her friends 
nd acquainta wen s. Her amiable 
manners he id placed her high in the 
respect of all who knew her. She 
was about twenty-five years of age, 
and was upon the point of joining 
her husband at Trinidad. 


* 
burnt 1 


15. Yesterday morning Mr. 
Heaviside, the surgeon, was ar- 
ed by Townshend, under au- 


thority 
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thority of a warrant from sir 
Richard Ford, wherein he stands 
charged with having been aiding 
and assisting in the murder of col. 
Montgomery ; and after undergo- 
ing a private examination before 
the above magistrate at Bow-street, 
he was fully committed to Newgate 
for trial at the ensuing Old Bailey 
sessions. — Several witnesses were 
also privately examined respecting 
the duel, before sir Richard Ford, 
and bound over to appear on the 
trial. Capt. Macnamara was yestcr- 
day declared out of danger, but is 
not vet well enouch to be removed. 

16. Yesterday afternoon, at five 
o'clock, as Mr. Spencer Townsend, 
a gentleman of great respectability, 
who holds a high situation in the 
navy-othce, Somersct-house, was 
returning from the office to his 
house in Cleveland -court, St. 
James’s, he was stopped within a 
few yards of his own door by 2 
gentleman of the name of Grant, 
lately, we understand, a merchant 
in Lawrence Pountney-lane, with a 
pistol in each hand, who ap- 
proached, and thus addressed bim : 
“You d—d v——n, you are the 
cause of destroying the happiness 
o my mind; take one of these 1Se 
tols, and vou shall instant!y shoot 
me, or [ shall shoot vou.” 
Townsend perceiving Mr. Grant 


= 
=" 


assuming an attitude which ine 
dicated a resolution to carry his 
desperate purpose into mmmediate 
execution, mad 


‘an attempt to rush 
, } , ° . 
suddenly by and gain his own 


coor; when Grant, who stood in 


. 

his VW tv, turnin } ind LS it yecrTre 
. 9 . . 

With intent to follow him, dis- 
M oad . - ° ’ sa 

charged one of the Dist t him. 


Lhe pistol was loaded with sv 
har. : 
shot; but the 


€ p: r? e} SO CLOSt 

&. the time of the fire, ¢ chur¢ge 
: ‘ 

pr Hany passed } .a| i 1 thee ’ 

ba » and Mr. {* ise { rtue 

Dately escaped unhurt by it; acon. 


sequence that could scarcely have 
happened, had there been distance 
between for the shot to scatter. 
Mr. Townsend however was not 
thus freed from danger; for, m the 
sudden spring to gain his own door, 
his foot slipped, and he fell upon 
the pavement ; and Grant, seisingr 
the opportunity, followed up his 
diabolical intent by discharging 
the contents of the second pistol at 
him while he lay prostrate upon 
the ground. The contents of the 
pistol passed through Mr. Towns- 
end’s coat, and slightly wounded 
one of his knees, and the wadding 
lodged in the skirt of his coat, and 
set fre to it. Mr. Townsend how- 
ever made a sudden exertion, and 
recovered his feet. 

The report of the two pistols 
brought several of the neighbouring 
people, some of whom saw the 
whole transaction from their win- 
dows. The popul ce immediately 
collected around Mr. Grant: he 
was secured, and immediately con- 
veyed to Bow-street, where he un- 
derwent a long examination before 
Mr. Bond and sir William Parsons; 
after which he was committed tor 


? 


further exammiation. Upon in- 
yuiry we learned, that Mr. ‘lowns- 
nd has been used for a considerable 
time past to receive anonymous 
threatening letters, but from whom 
he was not able to form any con- 
jecture. ‘The last c: this descrip- 
tion which he received, was in the 
following words: —“ You have 
heard the fate of colone] Montgo- 
mery: it shall be yours one of 
these days.” This letter, and se- 
veral others of the same class, and 
in the same hand-writing, are forth- 
coming. Mr. Grant, we under- 
stand, appears to be insane, and 
the cause of his melancholy state, 
as well as of the crime which he 
empted, is suppesed to be this: 
—Somie time ago he paid his ad- 


resses 
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dresses to a daughter of the late 
lord Dudley and Ward, who was 
bequeathed by the will of her fa- 
ther a sum of 4000/. Mr. Towns- 
end was one of the trustees in the 
will, in whom the above sum was 
vested for the use of the young 
lady,.in case she should marry with 
the consent of her friends. This 
consent Mr. Grant was unable to 
obtain; and Mr. Townsend, as an 
honourable, faithful, and just trus- 
tee, adhered to the will. This dis- 
appointment is supposed to have 
preyed upon the mind of Mr.Grant, 
and to have produced that aifenation 
of understanding, under the influ- 
ence of which he made such a de- 
perate attack upon the life of a most 
respectable and worthy man. 





The strong indigration which 


the shutting of the port of New 
Orleans had excited m the United 
States, and the resolution maniiest- 
ed among all partics of assetting 
their rights to the free navigation 
of the fississippi, have at length 
ttracted the notice of the Spanish 
minister. He has accordingly pre- 
sented an official note, in which he 
states, that the shutting of the port 
of New Orleans was the unautho- 
rised act of the intendant. Things 
are, therefore, in the mean time, 
to be restored to their former foot. 
ing. But while he takes on him- 
self to make this arrangement, he 
at the same time states, that it is 
inconvenient for the Spaniards that 
New Orleans should longer con- 
tinue to be the place of deposit, and 
suggests the expediency of fixing 
on some other station for that pur- 
pose. It is rather singular that 
the marquis Casa Yrajo should so 
long have delayed this official com- 
munication. If he had authority to 
make it, he certainly had strong 
inducements to do it at a much 
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earlier period. Many persons in 
America are disposed to think that 
he has done it on his own authority 
without the knowledge of his court, 
It is very clear, however, that this 
arrangement will not at all satisfy 
the Americans. It is the opinion 
of a very great proportion of the 
inhabitants of the United States 
and of all the inhabitants of the 
western districts, without exception, 
that Louisiana ought to have been 
seised, as soon as the vexatious 
roceedings of the intendant were 
ei and ample redress was 
refused. The conduct of the 
American executive government, 
throughout the whole of this busi 
ness, has been weak and pusillani. 
mous in the highest degrer. A 
brave and powerful people will, 
however, assert their rghts in 
spite of the discouragements which 
the government offers to its spirit. 
26. Yesterday morning, about 
eight o’clock, corporal Lynn, of 
the second battalion of the artil. 
lery, was shot at Woolwich Ware 
ren, for having deserted from three 
several regiments: the procession 
from the prison was as follows:— 
first, drums and fifes ; second, pri- 
soner; then stx marines; and laste 
ly, the band. The prisoner showed 
not the least signs of dismay or 
contrition; and even the moment 
before his execution he smiled, and 
said, without the least concern, it 
was the happiest day of his life. 
He sat down on the coffin, and the 
marines appointed for the purpose 
fired and killed him instantly. 


From the Bombay Gazettc, Nov. 3, 
1so?2. 

Poonah.—Acconnts have been 
received here, that early on the 
moraing of Sunday, 24th October, 
a general attack was made by Hol- 
kar, which was well sustained by 
Scindeah’s infantry, who at length 


giving 








my oCCURRENCE'S. 


to the battalions under 
decided the fate 
of the day. A general confusion 
ensued in the coef a3 ees 

it is said upwards of : men 
< the action; the guns, bag- 
Se &c. fell into cma td-ey _ 

in Dawes, commander o 

Scindeah’s infantry, fell in the exe- 
eution of his ey and gt 

arding also, in the moment o 
eee to which his conduct had 
greatly contributed, received a 
cannon shot in the shoulder, 
which was mortal. Holkar’s loss 
‘sabout 1000. As this severe con- 
fict took place within a short di- 
stance of shi city, the general con- 
—- and affrightare not easily 
conceived. 

The ship Bangalore, captain 
Lynch, was wrecked last May, on 
an unknown shoal, in lat. 7. 38. 
south, long. 120. 45 east, about 11 
or 12 leagues to the northward of 
the island of Mangeray. This 
shoal was laid down in old Dutch 
charts, but has been left out for 
some years past. 

His seajesty"s armed brigs Am- 
boyna and Mongoose arrived here 
on the 12th of November, from 
China; they experienced very boi- 
serous weather, which obliged 
them to cross over from the coast 
et Cochin China to the Straits of 
Balibe, and through the Solo Sea. 
They discovered a small island, 
and shoals of rocks and sands not 
laid down in any of our charts. 

Observations of the Amboyna, 
lat. 7. 52, Nik nz. 113.7.E. Ob- 
servations of the Mongoose, lat. 7. 
51. N, long. 113. 5. E. 

Calcutta, Nor. 929 


--—%5 


way 


colonel Harding, 


t 1802,.—Ac- 
count of a ledge of rocks, disco- 
vered by his majesty’s ship Arro- 
* . a . 
heey Dover Castle, Asia, and 
} miral Rainier, in company, 23d 
anuary 1802:—< Four hours 3¢ 


‘ - 
min. P M saw tl ~ - 
- #1. S2W the appearance cf 
1803. - 
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breakers, bearing N. N. W. distant 
about half a mile; brought to, 
and sent a boat to examine them, 
which returned at half-past six, 
Having found a ledge of coral 
rocks, with only six feet water on 
them, extending a quarter of a mile 
N. E. and S. W., the soundings 
round them two and a half, five, 
eight, and twelve fathoms, at a 
cable’s length, and twenty-five at 
about a quarter of a mile distant, 
latitude 5. 12. S. longitude 113. 0. 
E. per chronometer. The above 
situations may be depended on, as 
the time-keepers of all the ships 
agreed, and the island of Lubeck 
Was seen at noon from the Asia’s 
mast-head, bearing S. S. W.; and 
we made the island of Salumbo 
next morning, our run to which 
agreed vety well with the above 
longitude. The reef is not laid 
down in any chart, and being in 
the track of ships going through 
the Java seas, makes it very dan- 
gerous.”” 

28. Yesterday, shortly after ten 
o’clock, Mr. R. Aslett, assistant to 
the principal cashier in the Bank of 
England, was brought to the Man- 
sion-house, obvi and, about 
eleven o’clock, he was admitted to 
the lord-mayor’s private parlour, 
where he underwent a final exami- 
nation before his lordship, alder 
man Watson, Benjamin Winthorp, 

sq., the deputy-governor, &c. The 
examination lasted above twohours. 
The several examinations sworn 
against him were read over in his 
presence, and he was allowed to 
interrogate the several witnesses 
who attended. After these forms 
were gone through, he was fully 
committed for trial, for embezzling 
exchequer bills, contrary to the act 
of the 15th of George II. The 
charge does not, we believe, specie 
fy any thing on account of OMNd UI, 
Mr. Aslett, dusing his examination, 
(D) seemed 
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seemed to possess much resolution ; 
but, after the commitment was 
made out for Newgate, to which 
he was conveyed by Mr. Holds- 
worth, the city-marshal, he be- 
came very wae Vm and dejected. 


May 2.—Last week was dug up, 
about a mile south of Kirk An- 
drews upon Eden, and about three 
miles west of Carlisle, (in a ris- 
ing ground, known by the name 
of Rirksteads, and resembling a 
church-yard) a Roman altar, a- 
hout four feet four inches in height, 
two feet in breadth, and fourteen 
inches in thickness; with the fol- 
lowing inscription thereon, quite 
clistinct, in seven lines, viz. 

LIVNIVS VIC 
TORINVS EL 
CAELIANVS LEG 
AVG LEG VI VIC 
PFOBRESTRAIS 
VALLEVM PRO 
SPEREGESTAS. 


The altar has a hollow, or cup, 
on the top, about two inches deep, 


and twelve or thirteen in breadth. 


Many stones, curiously carved, 
have been found at that place; 
such as fragments of pillars, sta- 
tues, &c. some with inscriptions, 
but none legible except the above. 
The situation is about a mile south 


of the Picts Wall. 


5. This morning, before nine 
o’clock, the following notice was 
delivered at the Manston-house, to 
the right horourable the lord 
mayor, by a person representing 
himself as coming directly from 


lord Hawkesbury :— 


“ Lord Hawkesbury presents 
lord 
mayor, and has the honour to ac- 
quaint his lordship, that the nego- 
twation between this country and 
the French republic is brought to 


his compliments to the 


an amucable conclusion.” 
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His lordship, immediately op 
the receipt of intelligence of g 
important a kind, sent for a re, 
spectable stock-broker, to announce 
it on the Stock-exchange. The ef. 
fect which it produced is incon 
ceivable. No sooner had the mar. 
ket opened, than bargains were 
done as high as 70. Ina very 
short time a rumour began to pre. 
vail that the pretended ~ from 
lord Hawkesbury was a forgery, 
and there was a fluctuation be. 
tween 69 and the price at which 
they opened. The rumour did not 
gain much credit, and the fall was 
represented as originating from in 
telligence said to have been re 
ceived in town last night by a re. 
spectable mercantile house in the 
city, that the French had been 
compelled to evacuate St. Domin- 
fo. About twelve o’clock, the 
ord mayor received a letter from 
the treasury, stating, in direct 
terms, that the letter was a scan 
dalous forgery, and that no com 
munication of any kind had been 
sent from any of the offices of go- 
vernment. His lordship lost not 
a moment in going to the Stock 
exchange, to communicate the con. 
tents of the treasury letter. The 
uproar and confusion which the et 
planation produced is indeseriba- 
ble. Amid the tumult that pre 
vailed very li:tle business was 
done, but the funds fell back to 
OL}. 

The following is a copy of the 
letter sent by lord Hawkesbury to 
the lord mayor :— 

Downing-street, May 5, 1803. 
“ My Lord, 

“ As I have just been informed 
that a letter has been sent to your 
lordship, pretended to be signed by 
me, respecting the state of the nee 

otiation between this country and 
A I lose no time in inform 


ng 











> FF. me 
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i ur lordship that no such let- 
nf oe been com by me; and I 
request, therefore, that you would 
take immediate steps for unde- 
ceiving the public, and detecting 
daring forgery. 
wae I +e = honour to be, &c. 
« HawKESBURY. 
« To the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor.” 
6. The following resolutions 


were stuck up at the Stock-ex- 


change this forenoon :-— 


Resolutions of the Stock Exchange, 
in reference to the unprincipled at- 
tempts made to plunder the Public, 
on the 5th of May, 1803. 


I. That all bargains made on 
Thursday, 5th of May, 1803, of 
every kind whatsoever, whether 
for money or time, be considered 
as null and void. 

II. That every member of the 
Stock-exchange be obliged, on or 
before four o’clock this day, to 
prepare and deliver into the select 
committee, to be hereafter named, 
a copy or statement of all and 
every bargain by him transacted 
on the 4th and 5th of May, 1803. 

III. That in the event of the 
committee calling on any member 
for his books, or the names of his 
principals, afier such statement 
shall have been left, the members 
aforesaid shall be obliged to pro- 
duce and avow the same, but not 
otherwise. 

IV. That messrs. John Battye, 
Thomas Bish, John Capel, Wil- 
liam Geekie, C. H. Hancock, 
James Kiernan, William Morgan, 
Robert Podmore, David Ricardo, 
Thomas Roberts, William Shep- 
herd, William Steer, James Steers, 
Peter Templeman, and David 

alters, be appointed to form and 
Constitute the committee aforesaid, 

that the said committee do 


act by virtue of this resolution, 
with the firm endeavour of tracing 
out the party or parties concerned 
in this abominable attempt at 
fraud. 

V. That an immediate subscrips 
tion be entered into by the meme 
bers of this house, to be left en- 
tirely at the disposal of the com- 
mittee. 


Resoliions of the Select Committee, 
appointed to act in consequence of 
the attempted Fraud on the 5th of 
May. 

Resolved, 

That it appears to the commit- 
tee aforesaid, thit many persons 
have neglected to conform to re- 
solution the second: they hereby 
give notice, that unless those gen- 
tlemen who have this day failed to 
deposit a statement of their ac- 
counts, do leave the same in the 
committee-room, on or before two 
o’clock to-morrow, a list of their 
names will be published in the 
room, by ten o’clock on Saturday 
following. 

By authority of the committee, 

C. H. Hancock, Ch. 

Stock-Evchange, May 5, 1803. 

N. B. It is requested that those 
gentlemen who did not transact 
any business on the days above 
mentioned, will avow the same by 
letter to the committee, on or be- 
fore the time stated. 

14. Mr. Lyell, the messenger, 
arrived at lord Hawkesbury*s of: 
fice, about half past one o’clock, 
and a little after two the lord 
mayor went to the Stock exchange, 
and delivered the following com- 
munication from lord Hawkes- 
bury :— 

Downing-street, May 14, 1808. 

‘6 MY LORD, 

«© ] think it right to lose no time 
in informing your lordship, that 
(De Lyell, 
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Lyell, the messenger, has just ar- 
rived from Paris, with dispatches 
from lord Whitworth ; by which 
it a , that his lordship had 
received his passport on Thursday 
evening, and was on the point of 
setting out from Paris, when the 
messenger came away. 
I have the honour to be, 
My lord, Your lordship’s 

Most obedient humble servant, 
Hawkesbury. 

To the Right Honourable the 

Lord Mayor.” 


19. INSTALLATION 


Of the Knights of the most honourable 
military order of the Bath, at 
Westminster Abbcy. 


From the prince’s chamber in 
the house of lords, there was a co- 
vered platform, which reached to 
the N. E. door of the abbey, covered 
with a matting, and wide enough 
to admit six persons to pass in 
breadth; this platiorm was lined 
with the guards. ,So strong was 
the expectation of the crowd, that 
AS early tix o'clock several 
nouses were filled with visitors, and 
at eight o’clock the windows and 
houses in New Pajace-yard were 
crowded. At half-past cight o’- 
clock, the lde-guards were sta- 
uioned in ail the streets and avenues 
leading to the abbey, from the 
horse - guards to Petty France, 
Dean's-yard, Millbank, and all the 
leading avenues, with sixty horses, 
which guarded the platform on 
each side leading to the door, to 
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Lord Nelson ; Proxy, Mr. A. 
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Lord Keith .... 
Sir W. Pitt ...... ieiibiicosaldte badaiaiaia 
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prevent the pressure of the crowd, 
About nine o’clock a passage was 
made to the platform, large enough 
to admit carriages, where the 
knights and esquires were sep 
down, and afterwards proceeded to 
the anti-chamber leading to the 
prince of Wales’s chamber, where 
they were received by the dean and 
chapter of Westminster, pursui 
vants, herald, and provincial king 
of arms, who pooh eaity them to 
the prince’s chamber, preparatory 
to forming the procession. 

At ten o’clock her majesty and 
the princesses arrived, and entered 
the great south door, and soon 
after his royal highness the duke 
of York appeared in his state car. 
riage, his horses ornamented with 
aie ribbons ; his appearance was 
announced by the beat of drums 
and sound of trumpets: his royal 
highness alighted near the door of 
the abbey, and proceeded upon the 
platform, sntehied by Mr. Stepnay, 
his train-bearer, from thence to the 
prince’s chamber, where the pro- 
cession was in waiting. About ten 
minutes past eleven o'clock, the 
spectators were aroused by the 
sound of fifteen knights’ trumpeters, 
six drums, and a kettledrum. The 
old national air of Britons, strike 
home,” was played, after several 
interchanges between the drums 
and trumpets. The procession ad- 
vanced in slow march to the mid- 
die of the platform, where it Te 
mained for some time, till the 
remainder of the procession came 
on in regular succession. 


ESQUIRES- 
Tyler, Nelson, Bolton. 
Thomas, Harwell, Elphinston. 
Winyard, Gordon, Long. 
Parkill, A. Dalrymple, L. Dab 
Siz 


t¥mple. 
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. E. Coote eeeeeeeeee @ereee eee 00600 Hammers] > Pearce. 
sr Craddock....ssseesseseeeseeeees Sandford, Mead, Dillon. 
Sir J. Saumarez; Proxy, sir T. Saumarez, Saumarez. 
Saunders ..ercecereseceeveee eeeeeees ‘ 
Lord Henley... ...sseeeeeeerserees severe Eden, Eden, Cheeseman. 
Sir J. Banks .....-ssescecesereseseeees G. Crawford, J. Crawford, Croft 
Sir W. Meadows; Proxy, sir J.q C. Pierrepoint, H. Pierrepoint, 
Pultency ....-seeereeeeeeeeres Ard. R. Pierrepoint. 
Lord Whitworth ; Proxy, colonel 
MOORTD vecccondecesceccocccoses Shelly, Lane. 
Lord Hutchinson.......sseceseeseeres Wilson, Sutton, Pitcairn. 
Sir J. Colpoys ......csssesseceeeeeeees Otway, Trotter, Curzon. 
Sir H. Hervey ......eceseeercoecvecs - T. Hervey, J. Hervey, capt. Boys. 
Sir A. Clarke ......cceceecsscceeeees Orby Hunter, Edwin. 
Sa omguanald ; Pr _ ts Tucker, Metcalfe, Bruere. 
sa Daa eee Sovernor & Bathurst, Garrett, Welles. 
Sir D, Dundas ......... vena proccess Elford, Cholmondeley, Hulse. 
sy arren; Proxy, sir Edw. } Blackman, Sidley. 
mi Graves; Proxy, Mr. Crau- Puget, George. 


Sir J. Duckworth ; 
BMOR cco cccvcescccccoseccseccoescccsces 
Sir A. Mitchell ; Proxy, Mr. Ster- 


FRR cesvepeenccoes encvecesscoccesecooss 


About half-past eleven the procession entered Westminster-abbey, by 
the south-east door, leading into the south cross, and passed down the 
south aisle in the following order : 


Lawford, Maddox. 


Six Gentlemen in dark crimson silk scarfs, uncovered, preceding 
the procession. 
Drums of his Majesty’s Household. 
The Drum-Major. 
Kettle-drums and Trumpets. 
The Serjeant-l'rumpeter with his Mace. 
Twelve Alms-men of the Church of Westminster, two and two, in their 
gowns, with the badges of the Order. 
The Messenger of the Srder in his surcoat. 
The Esquires of the Knights-clect, three and three, their caps 
in their hands. 
The Esquires of the Knights-Companions, their caps on their heads 
Prebendaries of the Church of Westminster, two and two. 
The Sub-Dean, carrying the Bible in his right hand. 
Officers of Arms according to their rank in their tabards, viz. 
Pursuivants. 
Heralds. 
Provincial Kings. Pr 
(D 3) Knights 
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two and two, carrying their hats and feathers in 
their hands. 


Gentleman Usher—Register—Secretary—Bath King of Arms— 


sce pm 08 
The Dean of Westminster, Dean of the 


rder, carrying in his right. 


hand the form of the oath and admonition. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of York, first and principal Knight. 
Companion, as Great Master, covered, 
Twelve Yeomen of the Guards, to close the procession. 


The proxies walked in the place 
of their respective knights, wearing 
the surcoat and girt, with the sword 
of the order; they carried the 
mantle on their right arm; they 
had no spurs, nor the hat and feg- 
ther, but walked with a hat in 
their hands. 

The procession advanced to the 
end of the south aisle, where her 
majesty, the princess of Wales, and 
the princesses Augusta, Elizabeth, 
Mary, Sophia, and Amelia, with 
the duké of Cumberland, were 
seated in a box lined with crimson, 
over Mr. Congreve’s monument. 
The knights halted; and paid their 
obedience to her majcsty and the 
princesses; the whole of the com- 
pany in the nave of the cathedral 
at the same time standing up, the 
procession then crossed over to the 
north aisle, and proceeded down, 
ull théy came to Henry VIIth’s 
chapel, the trumpets continuing to 
sound till they reached it. 

The banrers of the deceased 
knights were buried under the 
altar, the band, during the cere- 
mony, playing the Dead March in 
Saul, 

The installation of the respective 
— then took place. 

Ivine service was performed, 
and the Te Deum composed by 
Dr. Cook, and appropriate ans 


thems, were sung by the gentle- 
men of the choir of Westminster, 
assisted by the choirs of the chapel 
royal and St. James's, 





Divine service having ended, the 
knights put on their hats and fea. 
thers, the proxies remaining unco. 
vered, and approached severally 
with their companions to the altar, 
where each knight standing and 
drawing his sword oifered it to the 
dean, who received it, and laid it 
on the altar, he knights then 
received their swords of the dean, 
who restored them with the proper 
admonitions. 

The ceremony then concluded, 
and Handel’s coronation anthem, 
God save the kiag, having been 
sung, the procession returned back 
to the prince’s chamber, in the 
same order it came from thence; 
except that the prebendaries retired 
to the Jerusalem chamber from the 
abbey door, and the esquires and 
officers of arms, and officers of the 
order, when they came out of the 
church, were covered : within the 
south-east abbey door, the king’s 
master cook made the usual admo- 
nition to each companion. 

Dover, May 15.—The Ant cute 
ter is just arrived from France, 
with Mr. Sylvester, the messenger; 
he has just taken horse for London. 
Lord Whitworth, it is said, had 
scarcely arrived at Chantilly, before 
a French messenger overtook him, 
requesting him to stop; but his 
lordship proceeded, and when he 
arrived at Breteuil, Bonaparte s 
own private secretary overtoox 
him, with a letter from the chiet 
consul, to which lord Whitworth 
ret 
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rned an answer, and has con- 
tinued his route ; he sleeps to-night 
at Parker’s hotel, Boulogne: an 
order is arrived here, by express 
fram London, to lay an embargo 
on all vessels in this port. 

Dover, May 16.—General An- 
dreossi and suite are just arrived. 
A French packet is ready to take 
them over. 

Dover, May 28.—We have now 
every reason to believe, that the 
communication between this port 
and Calais is stopped, as we have 
had no arrivals trom Calais since 
Tuesday last, although the wind 
has been favourable. 

The king’s packet sailed yester- 
day with a flag of truce and the 
mail; but we are doubtful whether 
any vessel will be suffered to leave 
Calais for some time. 

The greatest activity prevails 
here, in making every preparation 
for war: a great number of very 
large armed cutters are already 
prepared, some for his majesty’s 
service, and others for privateers. — 
The Northampton regiment of mi- 
litia march into the castle to-day ; 
the Leicestershire and Derbyshire 
regiments are expected next week. 


JUNE 1. 


Plymouth.—Arrived the Juffrow 
Brigetta, (Dutch) from St. Ubes 
for Koningsburg; also the Re- 
becca, (French) from Lisbon for 

rest, sent in by the Russell man 
of war. 

Portsmouth, June 2.—Arrived last 
night his majesty’s ship La Minerve, 
ot +0 guns, captain Bullen, from a 
Cruize, having sent in several va- 
Juable prizes to the different ports. 

Near-admiral Collingwood has 

oisted his red flag at i mizen of 


bis majesty’s ship Diamond, of 38 
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guns; and as soon as the weather 
moderates, will proceed to join the 
channel fleet, when he will shift his 
flag to his majesty’s ship Venerable, 
of 74 guns. 

11. As miss Wills, daughter of 
Mr. Wills of Golden-square, was 
returning last week from France, 
she was stopped at Calais. All 
her papers and letters were taken 
from her, sealed up and sent to 
Paris, as well as these of her female 
companions. The ladies were then 
set at liberty, and allowed to re- 
turn to England. 


Copy of a Letter from the Honour- 
able Admiral Cornwallis, &c. to 
Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. dated 
Dreadnought, at Sea, 3d June, 
1803. 

Admira Ity-office, June 11. 
Sir, 

I am to request you will be 
pleased to lay before the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty for 
their information, the inelosed let- 
ter from captain Wallis, of _ his 
majesty’s ship the Naiad, dated the 
2d instaht, acquainting me of his 
having, on the 29th of last month, 
taken possession of I’Impatient, 
French national corvette of 20 guns 
and 80 men, commanded by citizen 
Hypolite Arnous, lieutenant de 
vaisseau, from: Senegal to Roch- 
fort; and on the 31st, at noon, the 
French merchant ship Le Chasseur, 
from St. Domingo to lOrient, 
laden with sugar, cotton, coftee, 
&c. about 359 tons burthen, 

I am, &c. 
W. Corx wAttis. 


His Majesty's Ship Naiad, June 2. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you, 

that on the 29th ult. at 11 P M. 

being in latitude 45 deg. 60 min. N. 


and longitude 4 deg. 40 min. W. I 
captured 


(D 4) 
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captured the French national cor- 
vette l’Impatient, of 20 guns and 
80 men, commanded by citizen 
Hypolite Arnous, lieutenant de 
vaisseau, from Senegal, bound to 
Rochfort. She is a very fine vessel, 
and is esteemed one of the swiftest 
sailors out of France.—During the 
chase, they cut away her anchors 
from her Be and threw part of 
her guns overboard. : 

I have likewise the honour to 
inform you, that on the $lst at 
noon, I captured the French mer- 
chant ship le Chasseur, from St. 
Domingo, bound to ]’Orient, laden 
with sugar, cotton, coffee, &c. She 
is a very handsome ship, 359 tons 
burthen, newly coppered, com- 
manded by citizen Lamer, lieute- 
nant de vaisseau. 

Lam, sir, &c. James Wauutis, 


The Hon. Adm. Cornwallis. 


Copy of a Letter from Rear-Ad- 
miral Dacres, Commanding Of- 
ficer of his Majesty’s Ships and 
Vessels at Plymouth, to Sir Evan 
Nepean, Bart. dated the 3d inst. 

Sir, 

I inclose, for the information of 
my lords commissioners of the ad- 
miraty, a letter I have received 
from lieutenant Senhouse, of his 
majesty’s ship Conqueror (em- 

loyed on the impress service on 
sue the Hind revenue cutter), 
stating his having captured La 

Felicité French cutter privateer, 

and carried her into Portland-roads, 

with sundry other prizes. 
Iam, &e. Jas. P. Dacres, 

Hind Revenue Cutter, Portland- 
roads, June 1, 1803. 


Sir, 

I beg leave to acquaint you, that 
whilst cruizing off Portland, in 
pursuance to your orders, I have 
captured and detained the following 
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vessels :—La Felicité, French cut. 
ter privateer, armed with 22 men 
Le Charles, French merchant brig 
laden with oak timber for con. 
structing ships, from Rouen to 
Rochfort—A Dutch gallioi, laden 
with salt, from the coast of Porty. 
al, bound to Rotterdam —~A 
Dutch Indiaman, from Surinam, 
with a very valuable cargo of 
cotton and coffee. The fresh 
westerly wind, with the bad sailing 
of my prizes, jointly obliged me to 
anchor in this roadstead ; as soon, 
however, as the wind and weather 
will permit, I shall lose no time in 
proceeding to Plymouth. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
H. T. Sennouse. 
Rear-Admiral Dacres, &c. &c, 


The French, with a degree of 
mean perfidy unknown in former 
wars between civilised states, have 
detained all those persons who 
have been so unfortunate as to 
trust themselves in their dominions 
after the return of the British am- 
bassador: one of the Paris papers 
states, that the number of English 
prisoners of war in France, Italy, 
and Holland, is 7,500; among 
whom are several generals, colo- 
nels, and officers of all ranks. 

16. By a letterfrom gen. Mortier, 
addressed to the minister of war in 
Puris, dated from his head-quar- 
ters, Nieuburgh, June 4, it appears, 
that the electorate of Hanover was 
surrendered to the French on the 
Sd instant by capitulation. A par- 
tial affair took place between the 
French and Hanoverians on the 2d 
instant, at Borsten, in which the 
Hanoverian line was broken by the 
enemy, who took on the occasion a 
number of prisoners. On the tol- 
lowing day, as the invaders were 
on the point of forcing the passage 
of the Weser, the regency sent 
cole 
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commissioners to the French gene- 
ral, whose first proposal was 
mptly rejected. A convention 
was then entered into, by which a 
total surrender of the country was 
to by the commissioners. 
e French general is to make 
what changes in the government, 
and levy what contributions he may 
think proper; the authority of the 
regency is suspended; the French 
cavalry is to be remounted, and 
the army to be paid and clothed 
at the expense of the electorate ; 
the artillery, to the amount of 1000 
pieces, the arms, to the number 
of 100,000 stands, with the whole 
of the magazines, are to be deli- 
vered up to the enemy; all funds 
have been sequestrated, and the 
effects belonging to the king of 
England are placed entirely at the 
disposal of the invaders: the Hano- 
verian troops are to retire behind 
the Elbe, and not to bear arms 
against France during the present 
war, 


JULY. 


4. During*the thunder storm on 
Saturday last, a ball of fire fell 
upon a public-house near Perry’s 
Stairs, Wapping, which in an in- 
stant set fire to it and the house ad- 
joming. They were both burned 
in several places; the wires and 
bells were all melted, as also the 
leads on the roof. The inhabi- 
tants had time enough to make 
their escape. The lightning set 
kre to a carpenter’s shop in Gravel- 
lane, Southwark. The shavings 


and other combustibles were in- 
stantly ina blaze, but were happily 
soon extinguished by the endea- 
yours of two men who were at 
work when the accident happened. 

_ The act for making the new mi- 
litary levy having received theroyal 
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assent, the army about to be raised 
has now officially obtained the de- 
nomination which has been before 
given it in parliament, being call- 
ed, in orders from the public of- 
fices of yesterday’s date, The Roy- 
al Army of Reserve. Stores and 
accoutrements are preparing for it 
with great speed. There will be 
2000 sergeants and 800 drummers. 
9. An accident happened on this 
day, which, for a time, threatened 
the destruction of that magnificent 
and venerable structure Westmin- 
ster-abbey. About two o'clock 
the square tower, in the centre of 
the cross aisles, over that part of 
the choir which is between the pul- 
pit and the altar, was discovered 
to be in flames: this part of the 
roof, which is flat, supported by 
braces of timber and plaister, most 
curiously gilt, was in a short time 
inablaze. Trom the great height, 
it was impossible to carry water 
speedily to it: to obviate this dif- 
ficulty, the soldiers and volunteers 
ranged themselves from the Abbey 
to the water-side, and a number 
of buckets were procured, which 
they filled, and handed from one 
to another, and afterwards raised 
to the top by means of ropes. The 
fall of the melted lead, and of the 
half-burned timber, was most tre- 
mendous, and would soon have laid 
the whole choir in ashes, but for 
the exertions of the engines, which 
arrived in time to play upon and 
extinguish the burning wood as it 
fell; and we are happy to state 
that the organ and the choir, be- 
tween it and the pulpit, and the 
monuments in general, have ¢s- 
caped with very Intle damage.— 
It was currently reported among 
the populace, that the Abbey had 
been wilfully set fire to by some 
French incendiary; but the fact 
was, it was attributable to that 
careless 
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carelessness which erally pro- 
duces such accidents. Some plumb- 
ers in the emplay of Mr. Jones, of 
Tothill-street, having a fire lighted 
in their portable furnace, on the 
top of the square tower, for heat- 
ing their sles to repair the leads 
of the roof, carelessly went to 
dinner at one o'clock, without 
leaving a proper n to attend 
the fire, and before their return 
the conflagration had commenced. 

It is to the elevation of the square 
roof alone that the building is m- 
debted for its preservation; for had 
the fire extended tothe long-vaulted 
galleries, which run beneath the 
roof from east to west, and are 
principally composed of timber, 
no human power could have pre- 
served the edifice from destruc- 
tion. 

18. This afternoon, between the 
hours of five and seven o’clock, 
P. Duparion, esq. put an end to 
his life by shooting himself with a 

istol, the ball of which entered 
his upper lip, passed through the 
centre of the head, and lodged in 
the cieling of the room. For the 
last four years his apartments had 
not been cleaned, nor any person 
allowed to enter them but his 
daughters, two or three times, 
merely as visitors.—The coroner’s 
inquest sat on the body, and 
brought in a verdict—Lunacy. 

The following is a copy of the 
letter which Mr. Forbes, consul 
of the United States of America, 
in Hamburgh, sent to the captains 
of his nation, on receiving notice 
of the blockade of the Elbe: 

Sir, Hamburgh, July 11. 

The blockade of the Elbe by the 
English has been officially an- 
nounced to the government of this 
city. In so serious a crisis as the 
present, it is of consequence to the 
interest of your owners most strictly 
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to observe, not only the laws as 
they have been acknowledged 
the respective nations, but also 
those laws as they have been laid 
down by the principal maritime 
powers. I therefore advise yoy 
not to take any more goods on 
board, to procure the best certifi. 
cates that what Bb have already 
loaded has been shipped and loaded 
before the blockade of the Elbe 
was known, and to hasten your 
departure as much as possible, 
Iam, &c. 
Joun M. Forses, 


Downing-street, July 26.—The 
king has been pleased to cause it to 
be 4 rege by the right honour. 
able lord Hawkesbury, his majes. 
ty’s principal secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, to the ministers of 
neutral powers residing at this 
court, that the necessary measures 
having been taken by his majesty’s 
command for the blockade of the 
entrance of the river Weser, in 
consequence of his majesty having 
recently received authentic infor- 
mation of the occupation of parts 
of the banks of that river by the 
French troops, the said river is 
declared to be in a state of block- 
ade ; and that from this time all 
the measures authorised by the law 
of nations, and the respective trea- 
ties between his majesty and the 
different neutral powers, will be 
adopted and executed with respect 
to all vessels which may attempt to 
violate the said blockade. Lord 
Hawkesbury has been further com- 
manded by his majesty to signify 
to the ministers of the neutral pow- 
ers, that whenever the French 
treops will evacuate the positions 
which they now occupy on the 
banks of the Weser, and will re- 
move to such a distance from them 
as to leave the course of that 
river 
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: ectly free and secure 
te of his subjects, as 
* other nations, his ma- 


ot 
oay il immediately direct his 
ships of war, which may be sta- 
tioned at the mouth of the river 
Weser for the purpose of block- 
ading the same, to be withdrawn. 
3). A dispatch has been this day 
received from ag yp 
Grinfield, commander in ¢ iief of 
his majesty’s troops in the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Charibbee 
Islands, by the right honourable 
lord Hobart, his majesty’s princi- 
secretary of state for the war 
ment, acquainting his lord- 
ship that on the 22d of June the 
fortress of Morne Fortunée was 
carried by assault, and the Island 
of St. Lucia captured for the Bri- 
tish government. 


AUGUS?7. 


Admiralty Office. 
Copy of a Letter to Lord Nelson, 


Victory, of Gibraliar, 
My Lord, July 12. 

I beg to acquaint your lordship 
that on Saturday the 28th ult. in 
lat. 45 deg. 40 min. long. 6 deg. 
10 min W. I captured ie French 
national frigate L’ Embuscade (late 
his majesty’s ship Ambuscade, of 
32 guns), commanded by mon- 
sieur Fradin, capitaine de vaisseau, 
and manned with 187 men. 

The Ambuscade was from Cape 
Francois bound to Rochfort, out 
thirty days. 

I have the honour to be, &ce. 
(Signed) Sam. Surron. 


Admiralty Office, August 9, 


Copy of a Letter from Mr. Daniel 
¢ Putron, Commander of the 
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private Ship of War Alarm, to 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. dated 

Guernsey, 23d July. 

Sir, 

I beg leave to acquaint you, for 
their lordships’ information, that 
on the 28th ult. in lat. 42 deg. 45 
min. N. and long. 11 deg. 7 min, 
W. I fell in with, and after a chace 
of fourteen hours, captured the 
national schooner La Legere, come 
manded by monsieur Collinet, lieu. 
tenant de vaisseau, and mountin 
2 brass four-pounders, and 14 brass 
swiyels, with 36 men. She was 
bound from Rochfort to Senegal. 

l have the honour to be, &c. 
Daniic ve Purraonx. 


EAST-INDIES. 


15. The late accounts from Bom- 
bay announce a desperate conflict 
to have taken place between our 
troops and a numerous body of 
Arabs, at Brodera, in Guzerat.— 
The Arabs had agreed to surren- 
der the place; but, pending the ne- 
gotiation as to the conditions of 
the capitulation, by which they 
were allowed to march out with all 
their effects, they brought a num- 
ber of guns to bear upon our peo- 
ple, and commenced a most unex- 
pected and destructive fire: our 
troops instantly stormed the place, 
and, carrying it, inflicted on the 
traitors the punishment they me- 
rited. We lost in the affair a 
great number of officers and men. 

Seringapatam, Jan.27.—Holkar’s 
army, comprising 50,000 cavalry 
and 24,000 infantry, attacked and 
defeated the allies in October last, 
when several European officers 
were slain on both sides, includ- 
ing the commandant of each party. 
A variety of circumstances have 
rendered it necessary that our go- 
vernment should be prepared, and 
almost 
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almost the whole of our army has 
been ordered for field service. 
Depéts of military stores, provi- 
sions, &c. were forming in all the 
frontier posts, and the commander 
in chief means to take the field in 


it is believed, to act against 
Holkar. The Mahratta force con- 
sists chiefly of cavalry, and with- 
out any other principle of attach- 
ment than arises from the wealth 
of their employers, and they con- 
stantly change sides as their inte- 
rests direct. 

Feb, 3.—The army has already 
commenced its march from hence 
towards the Mahratta frontiers, and 
the troops in the Carnatic are like- 
wise in motion. Should we com- 
mence hostilities, it will be against 


Holkar. 


Camp inthe Mysore Country, 
Feb. 11. 


Our army is moving forward 
agaist Holkar, who has deposed 
the wa, after a severe battle, 
in which many thousands were slain 
on both sides. The peshwa has 
taken refuge in a strong hill fort, 
called Bassine, near Bombay, and 
we are moving into the Mahratta 
territories, to assist him, and re- 
place him on the throne; after 
which a strong subsidiary force will 
probably be established in Poo- 
nah, his capital. No blow has 
yet been struck on either side; and 
there is yet a probability that the 
aim of the marquis Wellesley may 
he accomplished by negotiation. If 
this termination is not put to the 
business, in about three weeks we 
shall cross the frontier, and our 
first object, I presume, will be the 
siege of Darwam, the strongest 
fortress of the enemy, and which 
will probably be hereafter converted 
by Bs into a dep't. 
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Our army will consist of 
4000 ex: pon and 16,000 native 
troops, well equipped. Our enemy 
is brave, and has numbers on his 
side; but from the state of our 
army we have not a doubt of the 
event, if he will once let us bring 
him to action. 

Downing-street, Aug. 15.—A 
dispatch was this morning received 
by the right honourable lord Ho. 
bart, his majesty’s principal secre. 
tary of state for the war depart. 
ment, fromlieutenant-general Grin. 
field, commander in chief of his 
majesty’s troops in the Windward 
and Leeward Islands, announci 
the capture of the Island of To. 
bago, by the British forces, on the 
30th of June last. 

24. The Italian, who was con. 
victed a few months ago for sell. 
ng indecent prints at boarding. 
schools, &c. was pilloried yesterday 
from twelve to one o’clock, near 
St. Clement’s church, in the Strand, 
The populace did not think fit to 
exercise their privilege on the oc- 
casion, and the man was taken 
down without any appearance of 
being affected by his punishment— 
He is to stand in the pillory near 
St. Giles’s church before the expi- 
ration of his imprisonment. 

26. Our Bombay army is again 
engaged in a most irksome and fa- 
tiguing service. The formidable 
chieftain Mula Row, who lately 
opposed the government of Gui- 
cawar, in Guzzerat, has effected 
his escape from Nerwaad, where he 
was on his parole, and has col 
lected a numerous army in the 
northern mountains: his measures 
are connected with the pirate Eg- 
gendi, who had long inf sted those 
seas; and it is supposed, from the 
magnitude of his resources and 
force, that he is secretly supported 
by some powerful friends. Qur 
goverae 
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in his neighbourhood, set a 
strong corps in motion against 
him, and, stationed numerous- 
cruisers along the Pattan coast, to 
prevent his receiving succours by 


fore has reinforced all the 
1 


sta. 

Goulad Sing, one of the most 
formidable of the insurgent chiefs 
in India, has overrun the entire of 
the Nerwa territory, seised the 

y of the adherents of the 
itimate government, and confis- 
cated it amongst his followers. 
Several strong corps have been dis- 
ched agamnst him, but he has 
either deteated them or bribed 
them to retire. A numerous army 
was, at the date of our letters, on 
its march against him. 


County of Meath.—At a special 
sessions of the peace, or meeting 
of the magistrates of szid county, 
convened by Edward Elliot Cham- 
bers, clerk of the peace, pursuant 
toa requisition directed to him by 
the most noble the marquis of 
Headfort, governor of said county, 
Christopheps A. Nicholson, and 
Robert Waller, esqrs., it was una- 
nimously resolved— 

That, in consequence of a let- 
ter received from government, re- 
commending the measure, we 
deem it expedient that a memo- 
nial be presented to his excellency 
the lord lieutenant, praying “ that 
the county of Meath be proclaim- 
edto be in a state of insurrection, 
or in danger of being so.” 


Dublin, 27.—T wo persons, of a 
mean condition, and one some- 
thing superior, were brought into 
town to-day in custody of a party 
of the military; but though these 
arrests continue, the country is 
perfectly quiet, and the yeomanry 
On permanent pay are reducing in 
te southern districts. 


SEPTEMBER. 
Admiralty-Ofice. 


Copy of a letter from Vice.ad- 
miral Lord Viscount Nelson, K. B. 
Commander in Chief of his Majes- 
ty’s Ships and Vessels in the Medi- 
terranean, to Sir Evan Nepeaa, 
Bart. dated on board the yt 
at Sea, June 17, 1803. 


Sir, 

I herewith transmit to you, for 
the information of the lords com- 
missioners of the admiralty, a copy 
of a letter from captain Mowbray, 
of his majesty’s ship Maidstone, 
which was delivered to me by the 
licutenant sent in with the vesscl 
therein mentioned, en the morn- 
ing of the 17th instant, as the 
Amphion was getting under weigh 
trom Malta. 

I am, &c. 
Ne son & Broxre. 


His Majesty’s Ship Maidstone, 
June 14, 1803, 14 Leagues 
W. from Isle Faro. 


My lord, 

I do myself the honour to inform 
you, that ‘his majesty’s ship under 
my command fell in with and cap- 
tured, at six this morning, a brig, 
in the service of the French repu 
lic, called L’Arabe, carrying eight 
4-pounders and 58 men, com- 
manded by captain Mathurin Theg- 
dore Artulam: she was on her re- 
turn to L’Orient- from Athens. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
R. H. Mowpraar. 
Lord viscount Nelson, 
K. B. &c. Mediterranean. 


Downing-street, 6.—The king 
has been pleased to cause it to be 
signified, by the right honourable 
lord Hawkesbury, his majesty’s 
principal 
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principal secretary of state for fo- 
reign affairs, to the mmusters of 
neutral powers residing at this 
court, that his majesty has thought 
proper, for the detence of his do- 
minions, and the protection of his 
subjects, to take Pa most effectual 
measures for the blockade of the 
entrance of the port of Havre-de- 
Grace, and the other ports of the 
Seine; and that from this time all 
the measures authorised by the law 
of nations, and the respective trea- 
ties between his majesty and the 
different neutral powers, will be 
adopted and executed with respect 
to all vessels which may attempt to 
violate the said blockade. 

Kingston, Jamaica.—A most hor- 
rid conspiracy among the negroes, 
by which it was intended to mas- 
sacre all the whites without excep- 
tion, and which was just on the 
point of taking place, has been pro- 
videntially Seasverea just time 
enough to save us all from utter 
destruction, and (June 22) this 
day two of the ringleaders have 
been executed, and numbers taken 


up. 
EAST-INDIES. 

Delhee, Jan. 14. — Shanuwaz 
Khan represented to his majesty, 
that Maharaja Sendheea Bahadgor 
had approached Indoor, whence he 
has dispatched some detachments 
of his troops to besiege all the for- 
tresses in the possession of the hol- 
kurs, who depending solely upon 
their own strength, have dared to 
take the field against their nume- 
rous enemics, He also states, that 
his highness the peishwa wrote a 
letter to Sendheea, sending word 
that he will come to Sendheea’s 
camp by sea, with a large body of 
fortes, to his assistance, in order 
to extirpate the holkurs, and re- 
establish himself so firmly at Poo- 
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na, as to frustrate in future all the 
machinations of the enemies to his 


government. 


The latest letters from the Dec. 
can, which have reached Delhee, 
contain, agreeably to the repre. 
sentations of Shahnuwaz Khan to 
his majesty, the following particu. 
lars :—Holkar is in the most irk. 
some situation possible, in conse 
quence of that pecuniary distress 
which in India is almost ins 
rable from the collection of wo 
numerous army as he has now on 
the field round his standard. 

Futh Sihr Manea, with his di. 
vision of the troops, has been un. 
der the necessity of moving to a 
considerable distance, in a south. 
ern direction, for the subsistence of 
his people; and he now actually 
refuses to obey Holkar’s orders for 
the concentration of all his forces 
in the environs of Poona, unless 
speedy and effectual measures be 
adopted by that chief to relieve the 
pressing wants of the whole army, 
The puthan surdors, Meer Khang 
and Shuhamut Khan, seem alike 
indisposed to brave the hardships 
of a campaign any longer, under 
so many. inauspicious _ circum. 
stances, which have probably cone 
spired to induce their detachment 
also to remove a short distance 
from the grand encampment in and 
round Poona. 

The peishwa is in a situation of 
perfect safety, under the protection 
of his allies, and seems high m 
spirits with the hopes of immediate 
restoration, by amicable adjust 
ment, to his former authority and 
government, between all the par- 
ties concerned. 


Admiralty-Office, Sept. 4 Ops 
Copy of a Letter from Captam 
Bayntun, of the Ca to 
cays 
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Rear-Admiral Sir J. T. Ducks = 22. An overland express arrived 
worth, K. B. at the India-house yesterday, with 
His Majesty’s Ship Cumberland, “© Sea porrant intelligence of the 
between Jean Rabel and Cape ¢Pture of Poonah, the capital of 
Nichola Mole, 30th June. the Mahratta States. It appears, 
| Sir, that on general Wellesley’s taking 
Having parted with the convoy, the field, the Mahratta poem sent 
as I had the honour of arse to inform him, that if his march 
you in my letter of yesterday, was continued, he would burn the 
stretched in with the squadron, capital to which our army was di- 
during the night, for St. Domingo : recting itsattention. General Wel- 
soon after daylight, a large sail was lesley, however, being determined 
seen near the "Tortugas, steering effect its capture, made a forced 
down Cape Nicola Mole, and from march of 60 miles in one day, 
the cut of sails I judged her to be a 4nd arrived at Poonah in sufficient 
French ship of war; the Cum. me to prevent the enemy’s being 
berland, with the Vanguard, were apprised of his progress. 
soon close up to her, the latter on On the near approach of the 
the starboard side, and the former British troops, the Mahratta chief 
onthe larboard bow: in this posi- made a precipitate and confused re- 
tion she received a few shot from treat, and the place Was, in conse- 
the Vanguard, and, having fired uence, carried without the slight- 
one, struck to his majesty’s squa- ©5t Opposition. 
dron, and was immediately taken Che overland express also an- 
possession of. nounces the resignation of general 
She proved to be the Creole, a Stuart, as commander in chief, and 
remarkably fine national French second in council at Fort St. George. 
frigate, of 44 guns, carrying 18 
pounders, and commanded by citi- WAR IN CEYLON, 
zen Le Bastard, from Cape Fran- From the Madras Gazette, March 7. 
cois, bound to Port-au-Prince, at ; : 
sea one day, having general Mor- Camp, Wallapoatoa, Feb, 20. 
an (the second in command at Intelligence has been received, 
t. Domingo) and staff, with 530 that the detachments of the army 
a on board, the crew of the ow joined on the morning of the 
igate consisting only of 150men, #5: 
tos of ‘hom were badly tvounded. ‘The king of Candy and the first 
While we were taking possession adigar had abandoned the capital, 
of the prize, asmall nationalschoon- 2nd Hed to the province of Ouva, 
er, commanded by a lieutenant, ter having set fire to the palace 
came into the squadron, and was 4nd several temples. General Mac- 
taken: she came from Cape Fran- dowall had placed a guard upon 
cois, and bound to Port-au-Prince, the palace; and by the exertions of 
having on board 100 bloodhounds the British soldiers the fire lad 
from Cuba, intended to accompany been extinguished, but not until the 
the army = against the blacks, uilding was nearly consumed. 


Ihave the honour to be, &c. Columbo, Feb. 26. 


-" 


H. W. Bayntun. G. O. By the Governor. 


Rear-Adm. Sir J. T. Ducke His excellency the governor #¢ 
worth, K. B. happy to congratulate major-genes 


ral 
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ral Maedowall on the ion, of 
the capital of the hingioa of Can- 
dy by his majesty’s troops; and on 
the speedy and successful advance- 
ment of the important business with 
which he is charged, the progress 
of which, his excellency is _— 
ed, would have been very different, 
had it not been for the energy, ac- 
tivity, and judgement, displayed b 
the major-general, and the excel- 
lent discipline and spirit maintain- 
ed by him in the army. 

His excellency requests major- 
general Macdowall to accept of his 
thanks, and to communicate them 
to colonel Baillie, lieutenant-colo- 
nel Barbut, and all the officers who 
have so meritoriously seconded 
him; and at the same time to ex- 
press to the non-commissioned of- 
ficers and privates his high approba- 
tion of their good conduct and in- 
trepidity. 


OCTOBER 15. 


Hanover, Oct. 4.—Yesterday the 
2d battalion of the 34th halt bri- 
gade marched from hence, and an- 
other battalion from Hameln, into 
the territory of Gottingen. The 
eccupation of Gottingen and Gou- 
benhagen has taken place, partly 
because the inhabitants have refused 
to pay the war tax, and partly to 
lessen the burden of the other parts 
of the country. ‘lhe Hanoverian 
legion IS increased to about 500 
men. Nine thousand great coats 
have been demanded for the French 
army. 

ly. On the 4th instant, the rebe? 
general Russel, and another pri- 
soner, were brought into Drogheda 
from Dublin, in a post-chaise, ac- 
companied by major Sirr, under 
an escort of the Oueven’s Bavs. com- 
manded by captain Spicer. Russel 


Was semoved at Wie Thelsel into 
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another carriage, and escorted to 
Dundalk, where he was to remain 
that night, by a detachment from 
the same regiment, and a party 
of the Loyal Drogheda cavairy, 
both commanded by captain Sry 
Kingston, Jamaica, July 80.—The 
Vanguard, of 7+ guns, James 
Walker, esq.» Commander, arrived 
yesterday at Port Royal, accom. 
panied by the French ship Le Du. 
quesue, of 74 guns, taken off St, 
Domingo, on the 25th instant, after 
a chace of 24 hours. In the action 
one seaman was killed and one 
wounded on board the Vanguard, 
We are sorry to state, that in hoist. 
ing out the boats to take possession, 
a ee 2 promising young 
man, was unfortunately drowned. 
26. Last night, at eleven o’clock, 
a dreadtul, accident happened at 
the foot of Blackfriars-bridge. 
The driver of a hackney-coach 
being intoxicated, mounted the box, 
accompanied by a woman; whea 
being unable to guide the horses, 
the animals, which were both blind, 
set off at full gallop over the bridge, 
and ran with the greatest violence 
against the iron ¢ails of Mr. 
Fowiler’s house, the sign of the 
Cross Keys. ‘The shock was so 
eat, that the rails gave way, and 
both the horses fell into the area, 
writhing with the most horrid tor 
ture on the spikes, which suspend: 
ed their hinder parts for a con 
siderable time. ‘They were both 
killed, and the coach, which also 
followed them down the area, was 
shattered to pieces. The coach 
man and the woman were previ 
ously thrown off the box into the 
road: the coach went over the late 
ter, and dislocated her arm: the 
man was taken up beastly drunk, 
inseasible of any mjury. The wo- 
man was conveyed immediately t@ 
Mr. Fowler’s house 's 


a surecon, 
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much damaged, and a considerable 
time elapsed before the dead ani- 
mais could be dragged out of the 
os The Leeward Island mail of 
vesterday brought letters, contain- 
ing an account of the failure of an 
expedition sent by the Frenchagainst 
the arsenal and port of Antigua. 
Seven hundred troops were embark- 
ed in thirteen sae from Guada- 
loupe. The Emerald frigate fell 
in with them, captured three, and 
drove the rest back to Guadaloupe, 
chasing them under the French bat- 
teries, which did some damage to 
the masts and yards of the frigate. 


NOVEMBER. 


Dublin, Nov. 2.—On Monday, a 
quantity of ‘arms were seised in a 
house in Blackhall-row, near Ni- 
cholas-street, by major Sirr, attend- 
ed by a military guard—a cart was 
fully laden with muskets, &c. It 
was some time before the place of 
concealment was discovered. 

A smith of the name of Walter 
May, of Stillorgan, has been taken 
into custody, on a charge of being 
a pike-maker for insurgents, and 
having been active in the disturb- 
ances on the 25d of July.—A certain 
person of this town in the iron- 
mongery trade, not far from Pill- 
lane, we hear, declared this week to 
a gentleman who had business with 
him in his line, that he has not 
had one of his usual twenty men 
(smiths) at work for him for seve- 
ral days; how they are employed, 
or spending their time, it is hoped 
the conservators of the peace of 
that district will be vigilant to as- 
certain. 


Willam Hamilton, a native of 


nniskillen, for whose’ apprehen- 
SON BOO, has been otlered, (5001, 
by general sir Charle: 


1503, 


Ross’s pro- 
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clamation, as commandant 6f the 
Fermanagh district, and S004 by 
the lord-lieatenant and council), was 
this day brought into town under a 
military escort, irom the nerth. 
He has been in the French service, 
and returned to the country about 
six months ago. A Mr. Lawless, 
of this city, a person of some emi- 
nence m the commercial world, 
has been also arrested. Quigly, 
one of the persons whose trial was 
postponed on Monday, has been 
since tried before the privy council; 
and, it is believed, has given the 
fullest and most efficient informa- 
tion. He is siid to have stood 
high in the coniidence of Emmett, 
and to have filled a situation of 
great trust and importance, on ue 
night ot the 23d of July. 

Thirty-six prisoners weré lodged 
in the gaol of Naas, on Sunday 
last, from the county of Kildare; 
and six from the same place were 
yesterday lodged in the gaol of 
Kilmainham. ‘They are all charged 
with being concerned in the recent 
insurrection. 

13. A most beautiful vivid me- 
teor descended this evening, about 
eight o’clock, taking a south-west 
direction; andthe whole atmosphere, 
for the instant, appeared illumined 
with a flame of blue light. Its ap- 
pearance was exactly that of a 
fire-work, called a Bengal-light, of 
a bright blue flame; it was not so 
large as has been stated, nor was 
its appearance accompanied by any 
heat or noise. This phrnomenon 
is not calculated to excite that terror 
and dread which in the dark ages of 
superstition thedesigaing were wont 
to raise. A comparision of well-au- 
thenticated factsauthorisesa conclu- 
sion that similar events are by no 
means uncommon: but by happen- 
ing m the day-time, or after We in- 
habitants have in general retired to 
rest, they are observed bat by few } 
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and the relation, if made, is disre- 
garded: and it is, perhaps, as much 
owing to the time of the evening in 
which this meteor appeared, as to its 
magnitude and brilliancy, that it has 
excited so much curiosity. From 
the circumstance of its appearance 
at Dover, Cranbrook, Chelmsford, 
Lewes, Brighthelmstone, and 
Southampton, compared with its 
appearance in London, it seems 
at the body which occasioned this 
light was moving with incredible 
swiftness at a vast height above the 
earth, in a direction nearly W. or 
S. W. and in a line passing to the 
southward of the coast of Essex. 
Accordingly we expect in due 
course of time to hear that it was 
seen in France, and probably fur- 
ther ina S. W. direction; and in the 
contrary direction across England, 
Wales, and perhaps Ireland. It was 
observed near the Horse-guards, in 
Westminster, to pass about 28 or 
30 degrees to the southward of the 
zenith, and about 28 or 29 minutes 
after the hour of eight by that 
clock, which is well and constantly 
regulated to true or near time; the 
ae time which the light occa- 
sioned by the meteor lasted, was 
not estimated to exceed five or six 
seconds. From the great height 
at which this meteor was moving, 
and its great velocity, we have but 
little expectation of hearing of its 


fall; or of any of those masses of 


iron and stony matters which have, 
in so many well-authenticated in- 
stances, fallen from the atmo- 
sphere, and buried themselves in 
the earth, on the bursting or ex- 
tinction of many similar meteors. 
Should, however, the noise of the 
fall of any such masses be heard, 
or the holes be discovered in any 
part, we hope that the curious will 
nottail to thoroughiy investigate the 
tacts, for the purp. s¢ of encreasing 
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PAL [ November, 
our knowledge on this very curj. 
ous subject. 

15. A dreadful scene happened 
at Whitstable, on Friday night, near 
the oyster ground. The boat of the 
gun-brig called the Hackett, with 
ten men in it, was going to Fever. 
sham, but the weather being had, 
they returned; and going along. 
side of the ship, the sails of the boat 
backed, and in a moment she upset. 
Seven out of the crew were drown. 
ed; one of the other three swam to 
the stern of the ship, and saved his 
lite; the other two swam to the 
buoy, called the Cullinbin buoy, 
and were taken off by another boat 
that belonged to the jolly-boat. 
Among the sufferers were the doc- 
tor and a midshipsman, two fine 
men. The ship fired guns of di- 
stress, and hoisted a black flag. 

CAPTURE OF DEMARARA. 

Adiniralty-Office, November 15, 
Copy of a Dispatch from Commo. 

dore Samuel Hood, Commander 

in Chief of his Mayjesty’s Ships 
and Vessels at the Leeward 

Islands, to Sir Evan Nepean, 

Bart.; dated on board his Ma- 

jesty’s Ship Centaur, off Dema- 

rara, 20th September 1805. 

Sir, 

Thinking it of the utmest im- 
portance to the mercantile interest 
the carliest information should be 
sent of the surrender of this colony, 
and that of Essequibo, to his ma- 
jesty’s forces, I beg leave to ac- 
quaint you, for the information ot 
the lords commissioners of the ad- 

iralty, the capitulation was signed 
on board the Heureux, yesterday 
morning ; in the evening the Hor 
net and Netley entered the river, 
and two hundred troops took pos 
session of Fort William Frederick, 
and this day the colonies surren- 
dered. 

The Hippomenes ship — 
v 
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of eighteen guns, the only: vessel 
of the Batavian republic here, is 
included in the capitulation. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
SamvueEv Hoop. 

95, On Wednesday the 16th in- 
stant, at three p. m., ihe Circe tri- 

te had the misfortune to strike 
on the Lemon and Oar, whilst in 
chace of a French privateer. The 
shock was so violent, that it tore 
away her rudder; and otherwise so 
damaged her keel, that she imme- 
diately sprung a leak. The frigate 
did not remain long on the sand- 
bank, but was beat off into deep 
water. She was, however, render- 
ed entirely unmanageable for want 
of her rudder, and from other in- 
juries she had received, In the 
mean time, the leak gained so fast 
upon the pumps already in use, that 
it became necessary to employ 
every one on board. All hands 
were called to work them, and the 
oficers took their turn with the 
men; notwithstanding which, it 
required all their exertions to keep 
the ship above water. 

Until seven o’clock the next 
evening, the whole ship’s company 
incessantly laboured atthe pumps; 
till every soul on board was com- 
pletely exhausted, and despaired of 
saving either the ship or their lives. 
At length their signals brought to 
their assistance three fishing smacks, 
which could not get to them sooner 
on account of the boisterous state 
of the weather. The smacks im- 
mediately took the whole of the 
crew on board in the most pitiable 
Situation, without being able to 
sive any of their clothing, except 
what they wore at the time. When 
every person was safe on board, the 
vessels did not take their departure 
unmediately, but waited, at the re- 
quest of the captain of the Circe, 
t) see her go down, which happen- 
el about half-past seven, half an 
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hour after they had quitted her; 
she went down head foremost. 


The fishing smacks then made sail 
for Yarmouth, where they arrived 
on the Friday evening, and put the 
crew of the Circe on ber the Re. 
pulse, admiral Russel’s ship. Here 
the unfortunate sufferers expe- 
rienced the most humane and hos- 
pitable attention imaginable. After 
the ship’s company were perfectly 
refreshed, they were put on board 
the Galgo armed ship, and sent to 
Sheerness, where a court-martial 
will be immediately held on the of- 
ficers of the Circe. Not one of the 
crew was cither lost or hurt. 


DECEMBER 1. 


By dispatches received at lerd 
Hobart’s office in Downing-street, 
from licutenant-general Grinfield, 
government is informed of the 
capture of the colony of Berbice, 
and its dependencies, by the British 
troops on the 24th September. 

Constantinople, Oct. 30, — The 
Porte has this day at length re- 
ceived the official confirmation, and 
circumstantial account, of the de- 
feat of the Wahabis, or partisans 
of Abdul Wechab. The pacha of 
Geddes sends advice, that he has 
had with them 26 engagements, 
and lost the greater part of his 
>; but that he has now en- 
en and exterminated the 
foree of the rebels: the few who 
remain of them, have saved them- 
selves by flight; and the sheref of 
Mecca has returned to his post. 

2. Dispatches are received from 
admiral Duckworth in the West- 
Indies, announcing the capture of 
the French garrison, at the Mole 
and Port Dauphin, in Domingo. 
At port St. Dauphin, La Sagesse 
frigate, 32 guns, was taken. he 


office: 


. ’ 
tirely bro} 


French troops at the above stations, 
and indeed at every other place, 
were 
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were in the utmost distress. It was 
to avoid falling into the hands of 
the blacks, that the French surren- 
dered to our forces, and in every 
mstance they have experienced the 

tection of British humanity. 
Captain Bligh, by application to 
the blacks, obtained the release of 

ral Dumont and his suite, who 
fallen into their hands, and 

were in imminent danger. 

Edinburgh, Dec. 26.—On Wed- 
nesday night, a most tremendous 
storm of wind and rain from S.5S. E. 
came on, which lasted the whole of 
Thursday. Much damage has been 
done to the shipping on our coast. 
Early in the morning, a sloop from 
Dunbarton, coal-laden, was ob- 
served on the South Bull; and a 
coasting vessel, from Cork, on the 
north side, near the end of the 
north wall, The crews had be- 
taken themselves to the shrouds. 
From the violence of the tempest, 
it was a considerable time betore 
any boats could go to their assist- 
ance; they were at length fortu- 
nately brought off. A sloop of 
war, that lay in Poolbeg, was 
driven from her moorings, and 
forced up the river, to Carlisle- 
bridge ; where she struck a collier, 
impelling it with great violence 
against the abutments of the bridge, 
by which she sustained much 
injury. 


Admiralty-ofice, Dec. 27. 

The Hon. Admiral Cornwallis has 
transmitted to thisOffice a Letter 
trom Captain Winthrop, of his 
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Majesty’s Shi the Ardent, to 
Captain Sir Edward Pellew, of 
the Tonnant, dated 20th Novem. 
ber, 1803, of which the following 


Is a copy. 
Sir, 


The ship chased from the squa. 
dron yesterday by his maijesty’s 
ship under my command, I closed 
with off Cape Finisterre, so near as 
to be able to give her a few shot; 
and should have been along-side of 
her in a few minutes, had not the 
wind headed me off shore, which 
enabled her to double the Cape, 
and get into Finisterre Bay, where 
she ran on shore, from apprehen- 
sion of our sending to take posses. 
sion of her, and at midnight blew 
up. She proved to be the Bayon- 
naise French national frigate, of 
32 guns and 200 men, from the 
Havannah, bound to Ferrol. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
R. Wintrropr. 


The earl of Upper Ossory’s car- 
riage was plundered on its way to 
tewn on Thursday last, of a large 
trunk, containing linen and wearing 
apparel. The robbery was a very 
daring one, being committed in 
Tottenham-court-road, about the 
dusk of the evening, and was ac- 
complished under very difficult cir- 
cumstances, The trunk was placed 
in the front of the carriage, and 
secured by an iron chain, and two 
leathern belts; there were tour 
horses to the carriage, driving at 
good round pace. 


Tre LONDON GENERAL BILL of 
CunisTr Ninos an! Buriais, from December 14, 1802, te December 13, 1808. 


Males 11054) 
Females 9929 | 


Chrincned } 


’ 
2O983. Buried. Femme 


Increase in Bua- 
rialsthis Yearvo3 


9799 


Feo 
Femaies g7a3§ '958 


Whereof have.died, 





Under 2 Years 5355 | 20 and 30 - 1829 | GOand 70 - 1580 | 100-1 
Between Qand 5 2077 | 90 and GO - 9025 | 70 and &O - 1038/ 101-0 
Sand 10 790 | 40 and 50 - 9968 | Rand 60 - 482 | 102-0 
Wand WO 581 | Sand 6O - 414 | Wand IC0- 64] 107-1 
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BIRTHS in the Year 1803. 


Jan. 2. The lady of col. Camp- 
bell, a ra, -ee 

9. Lady Erroll, a daughter. 

11. The marchioness of Bute, a 
son. 

16. Lady Powerscourt, a daugh- 
ter. 

—. The countess of Limerick, 
a daughter. 

22. Lady W. Russel, a daugh- 
ter. 

24. Lady le Despenser, a 
daughter. 

25. Lady Harvey, a son. 

28. Lady of hon. J. T. Capel, a 
son. 

29. Wife of B. Hobhouse, esq. 
M. P. a daughter. 

Feb. 1. The lady of sir Thomas 
Liddel, a son. 

4. The hon. Mrs. J. Markham, 
a son. 

5. Thehon. Mrs. Baird, a son. 

6. The countess of llchester, a 
son. 

—. Lady Robert Fitzgerald, a 
daughter. 

7. Lady Mulgrave, a daughter. 

8. The hon. Mrs. Poyntz, a 
daughter. 

—. The hon. Mrs. Parker, a 
daughter. 

9. Viscountess Southwell,a daugh- 
ter. 

11. The hon. Mrs. Smith, a son. 

12. Lady Charles Somerset, a 
son. 

_14. The hon. Mrs. Spencer Per- 
cival, a son. 

1s. The hon. Mrs. Ryder, a 
daughter, ‘ 

20. The lady of major-gen. sir 
Charles Ross, a son. 

21. The lady of lord Blaney, a 
son. 

23. The queen of Prussia, a 
princess. 
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25. The lady of the hon. J. B. 
Simpson, a son. 

28. The lady of the hon. col. 
Maitland, a son. 

March 1. Lady Paget, a son. 

3. Viscountess Middleton, a 
daughter. 

4. The lady of the hon. St. 
George Caulfield, a daughter. 

9. Lady Trollope, a daughter. 

10. The lady of J. Pytches, 
esq. M. P. a daughter. 

13. Countess of Corke, a son. 

16. Duchess of Manchester, a 
daughter. 

24. Lady St. Asaph, a son. 

—. The lady of sir John Hayes, 
bart. a son. 

—. Lady Elizabeth Loftus, a 
son. 

$1. Princess of 
Schwerin, ‘a princess. 

April 2. The lady of sir Fran- 
cis Vincent, bart. a son. 

5. The lady of hon. major-gen. 
Forbes, a son. 

G. ‘The lady of hon. J. Aber- 
cromby, a son. 

10. Lady C. Drummond, a2 
son. 

12. Countess of 
daughter. 

18. The lady of sir J. Harring- 
ton, a daughter. 

17. Lady Peele, a daughter. 

95. Lady W. Beauclerk, a son. 

97, Viscountess Brome, a daugh- 
ter. 
29, Lady G. H. Cavendish, a 
daughter. 

May 2. Lady Leslie, a daugh- 


Mecklinberg 


Berkley, a 


ter. 
4. Lady Catherine Graham, a 
daughter. 
5. Lady Sefton, a daughter. 
—. The countess of Sutherland, 
a daughter. 
24, The lady of sir John Mur- 
ray, bart. a son. 
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%. The hon. Mrs. Boyle, a 
daughter. 
June 5, The lady of sir Thomas 
Whichccte, bart. a daughter. 
$8. Lady Henry Stuart, a son. 
9, The lady of vice-admiral sir 
“a Orde, a son. 
. Lady Mary Myers, a son. 
14 The countess of Albemarle, 
a daughter. 
24. Lady Morpeth, a daughter. 
—. The lady of sir Wim. Beechy, 
a son. 
25. Viscountess Boyle, a daugh- 
ter. 
26. The lady of hon. and rev. 
Thomas de Grey, a daughter. 
Lady Cathcart, a son. 
29. ‘The lady of admiral 
Hyde Parker, a son. 
July 2. Lady Sinclair, a 
—. The lady of hon. 
rence Dundas, a daughter. 
5. Lady viscountess Ashbrook, 
a daughter. 
7° oe Charlotte Gould, a son. 
12. Lady Louisa Rodney, a 
daughter. 
7. The hon. Mrs. Bentinck, a 
son. 
21. The lady of sir 
Knatchbull, a daug rhter. 
23. The lady of sir Jobn Gor- 
don, a daughter. 
The lady of admiral 
Charles Pole, a daughter. 
29. ‘The lady of lord chief jus- 
tice Ellenborough, a son. 
Aug. 1. The lady of sir Henry 
Harpur, a son. 
8 Viscountess Kirkwall, a son. 
The marchioness of Win- 
chester a son. 
» Lady Pelham, a daughter. 
- L ady Sarah Bayly, a son. 
16. L ady Jane Long, a son. 
17. The hon. Mrs. Bernard, a 


sir 


son. 


Lau- 


Edward 


te hed 
mie 


sir 


daughter. 
—. The lady of hon. Archibald 
Macdonald, a son. : 


- 
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23. The lady of sir Robert Bar. 
clay, M. P. ason. 
Sept. 3. The lady of sir Robert 
W “ye ims, a daughter. 
The lady ot sir Richard Be. 
dingfeld, a son. 
13. The countess of Mansfield, 
a daughter. 
14. The hon. Mrs. Dundas, a 
daughter. 
22. Lady Augusta Leith, a son. 
25. The lady of colonel Beau- 
mont, M. P. a daughter. 
Lately, lady Doug: is, a Son. 
Lady Elizabeth Lowther, a son. 
Lady Hunloke, a son. 
The hon. Mrs. King, a daugh. 
ter. 
—. Lady Southampton, a son. 
Oct. 2. Lady Louvaine, a son. 
—. Lady Charlotte Lenox, 4 
dauchter 
b. Lady Anne Ashley, a son. 
ll. The lady of sir Joseph 
2 a ene 
. The lady of the hon. and 
rev. aD nry Ryder, ason. 
The m: archioness of Bath, a 
son. 
21. The duchess of Somerset, a 
daughter, 
22. Lady Caroline Stuart Wort- 
ley, a dauchter. 
27. Lady Caroline Rushout, a 
daughter. 
30. Lady Charlotte Howard, a 
dauchter. 
The lady of rear-admiral 
sir James Saumarez, a son. 
Oct. 31. The lady of the hon. 
col. V augh: in, a son. 
Nov. 5. Lady Viscountess Falk- 
land, a son. 
6. Viscountess Andover, adaugl- 
ter. 
8. Countess of Talbot, a son. 
10. The lady of hon. George 
Nevill, a son. 
13. The lady of the hon. E. J. 
Turnour, a son. 


lt. 
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14. Lady Amelia Raye, a son. 
15. The lady of gen. Hope, 4 


O19. Lady Wilson, a son. 

21. The lady of sir Hedworth 
Williamson, bart. a daughter. 

24, Lady Amherst, a son. 

Dec. 12. Hon. Mrs. Warneford, 
a daughter. : 

16. The lady of John Staniforth, 
esq. M. P. a son. 

17. ‘The lady of hon. Wm. Fitz- 
roy, @ son. 

19. The hon. Mrs. Petre, a 
daughter. 

20. The lady of John Dent, 
esq. M. P. a son. 

94, The hon. Mrs. Grenfell, a 
daughter. 





MARRIAGES in the Year 1803. 


Jan. 1. Wm. Orde, esq. M. P. to 
miss Scott. ° 

§. Lord Andover, to the hon. 
miss Dutton. 

6. Lord Delaval, to miss Knight. 

10. The hon. and rev. George 
Rushout, to lady Caroline Stew- 
art. 
13. Rev. William Digby, to the 
hon. miss C. F. Digby. 

31. James Pat. Murray, esq. 
M.P. to miss Rushworth. 

Heb, 2. J. B. Ponsonby, esq. to 
lady Frances Villiers. 

9. The hon. major-gen. Hope, 
to miss Louisa Dorothea Wedder- 
burn. 

19, Lord Wm. Cavendish Bent- 
ick, to the hon. miss Acheson. 

Lately, lord Kenyon, to Mrs. 
Hanmer. 

March 7. The hon. Mr. Dutton, 
to miss Honoria Gubbins. 

21. Hon. Andrew Cochrane 
Johnson, to madame Amelia Con- 
stance Gertrude Etiennette de 
Clugay. 
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29, Lord Montgomery, to lady 
Mary Montgomery. 

April 2. Sir John Lester, to 
miss Russell. 

1}. Hon. Mr. Smith, to the 
youngest daughter of John Tylee, 
esq. 

15. Lord Polkemmet, to miss 
Sinclair. 

16. Lord Cloncurry, to miss 
Eliza Morgan. 

19. Sir Charles Hamilton, bart. 
to miss Drummond. 

21. Hon. Thomas Kenyon, to 
miss Charlotte Lloyd. 

May 4. Thomas D. Hall, esq. 
to the hon. miss Lysaght. 

5. Thomas Tennison, esq. to 
lady Frances King. 

—. John ‘Thomlinson, esq. to 
miss Chad. 

9. The hon. Henry Blackwood, 
to miss Gore. 

18. Capt. sir Wm. Bolton, to 
miss Cath. Bolton. 

24. Lord viscount Galway, to 
Mrs. Drummond. 


June 4. Hon. and rev. John 
Blackwood, to Mrs. Brice. 
G. Lord Redesdale, to lady 


Frances Perceval. 

7. Hon. and rev. W,. Capel, to 
miss Salter. 

Lieut.-col. Maitland, to 2d 
daughter of lady Crofton. 

28. His grace John duke of 
Bedford, to lady Georgiana Gor- 
don. 

26. Col. Francis Thomas Ham- 
mond, to miss King, daughter of 
admiral sir Richard King, bart. 

27, Lord Graves, to lady Mary 
Paget. 

July 7. Sir Henry Peyton, bart. 
to Mrs. Bradshaw. 

19. Wm. Dickenson, jun. esq. 
M. P. to miss Smith. 

—. Liecut.-col. Browne, to se- 
cond daughter of sir Wm. Wolse- 


ley, bart. 
Atty 
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Auc. 4. Lord viscount Fincastle, 


to lady Susan Hamilton. 

—. Sir Hungerford Hoskyns, 
bart. to miss Phillips. 

9. Rev. J. Smith, to the young 
est danghter of the late hon. W. 
Barnett. 

11. Philip Roche, esq. to the 
hon. Anne Plunkett. 

—. Hon. Joha Dutton, to the 
hon, miss Legge. 

13. Matthew White Ridley, esq. 
to miss Laura Hawkins. 

—,. Sir Charles Douglas, to 
lady Caroline Scot. 

24. Inigo Freeman Thomas, esq. 
to the hon. miss Broderick. 

Sept. 4. David Kemp, esq. to 
miss Colquhoun. 

5. David Erskine, esq. to the 
voungest daughter of the late 
John lord Keith Elphinstone. 

19. Lord Campbell, esq. M. P. 
to the eldest daughter of the late 
licut.<col. Hay. 

20. Hon. F. Wellesley, to lady 
Charlotte Cadogan. 

Oct. 1. Jolin Atkins, esq. M. P. 
to miss Burnaby. 

21. Charles Tottenham, jun. 
M. P. to miss Wigram. 

24. John Williams, esq. M. P. 
to miss Llizabeth Currie. 

Nov. 1. Wm. ‘Tatton Egerton, 
esq. M. P. to miss Charlotte Clara 
Pay ler. 

—. George Aust, esq. to the 
hon. Mrs. Murray. 

6 Francis Jaines Jackson, esq. 
to mademoiselle de Dorville. 

LO The earl of Belvedere, to 
miss M‘Cay. 

1%. Lord viscount Mahon, to 
une hon. Catherme Lucy Smith. 
23. His excellency Comte de 
Railley, to mademoriselle Ade- 
laide, princess of Bourbon. 

“% Wim. Churchill, esq. to the 
countess of Stratford, 


~ 
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30. Capt. King, to the on} 
daughter of rear-admiral sir J, 'T. 

Duckworth, K. B. 

Dec. 1. The hon. F. P. Irby, to 
miss Emily Drake. 

4. Sir Thomas Manners Sutton, 
to miss Copley. 

20. Mr. Serjeant Vaughan, to 
Augusta, second daughter of lord 
St. John, of Bletsoe. 





DEATHS in the Year 1803, 


Jan. 2. Hon. Mrs. Cecil, mother 
of the marquis of Exeter, 

14. Hon. Temple Luttrell, next 
brother to earl Carhampton. 

16. Charles Alexander Cricket, 
esq. M. P. 


~ 


7. The countess dowager of 
Aylesbury. 

—. The relict of sir John Cum. 
ming. 

18. The lady of admiral sir 
Peter Parker. 

21. Sir Henry Lambert, bart. 

—. The hon. Mrs. Charles E)- 
lis, only daughter of the late iord 
Hervey. 

24. Lady Elizabeth Wemyss. 

Feb. 6. Hon. Mrs. Henniker. 

12. The hon. Mrs. Bagwell. 

March 1. Mary dowager vis 
countess Andover. 

4, The intant son of Jord Pel- 
ham. 

6. Charles Frederick von Fre- 
denhern. 

8. Francis duke of Bridgewater. 

ll. The hon, Julian Howe. 

—. The right hon. gen. Warde. 

2). The hon. Thomas Walpole. 

—. Sir James Marrioit, knt. 

—. The hon. James Everard 
Arundel. 

28, Mary countess of Darnley. 

—. Lady Wallace, sister to the 
duchess of Gordon. 

April 
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April 8. The right hon. Hester 


baroness of Chatham. 


ille, 
a Frances Williams 


5, Lady 


é The right hon. sir William 
Hamilton, Kk. B. &c. &e, 

“, The earl of Duminies. 

8 The lady of sir John Hen- 

w. 
_ Sir John Whitefoord, of 
Whitefoord, bart. 

18. John lord Henniker, F.R.S. 

24. Sir John Smith Burges, bt. 

25. Sir John Payne, bart. 

—. The dowager lady Hogton. 

—, The hon. Wm. Neville. 

Lately, lady Grace Queade. 

May 1. Sir Archibald Dickson, 
bart. 

—. Lady M. Melbourne. 

2. Sir George Home, bart. vice- 
admiral of the blue. 

5. Anne, dowager lady Camel- 
ford, 

—. Samuel Reeve, esq. vice- 
admiral of the white. 

7. Lord Rivers. 

8. Sir John Davie, bart. 

9. Sir Robert Chambers. 

21. The hon. Mrs. Luttreil. 

—. Earl of Enniskillen. 

—. Lady Catherine O’Tool. 

26. Dame Catherine Dunkin- 
Geld. 

—. The hon. Mr. St. John. 

29. Sir James Frances-Edward 
Scott. 

June 4. Lady Caroline Fitzroy. 

6. The hon. miss Lambe. 

9. Rev. Henry Reginald Courte- 
nay, D. D. lord bishop of Exeter. 

—- Joseph Richardson, esq. 
M. P, 

(3. Sir John Wedderburn, bart. 

15. Sir Henry Oxenden, bart. 

20. The right hon. Nathaniel 
lord Harrowby, 


22, The hon. Edward Foley, 


-~we 


M. P, 
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July 8. The earl of Bristol. 

11. Vice-admiral Robert Briggs. 

17. The lady of sir C. Mitchell. 

19. Sir Charles Burdett, bart. 

21. Sir Wm. Abdy. 

2%. Hon. Charlotte Yate. 

21. Viscount Hawarden and 
baron de Montalt. 

Sept. 5. The hon. capt. Carpen- 
ter. 

6. The lady of sir John D’Oyle, 
bart. 

Oct. 1. Earl Ludlow. 

—. The hon. lady Helen Sin- 
clair. 

8. The hon, Anne Brudenell. 

ll. Sir John Wm. Rose, knot. 

—. Marquis of Worcester. 

14. Viscountess Northland. 

18. Hon. miss Susan DeCourcy. 

21. Lord Frederick Cavendish. 

26. Marquis of Stafford. 
, 30. The dowager lady Grant- 
ey. 

‘—. Sir Lionel Darell, bart. 

Nov. 2. Sir Wm, Blount, bart. 

—. The hon. Mrs. Mary Eliza- 
beth Forbes. 

5. Sir John Gibbon Carmichael, 
bart. 

16. Princess Matilda, of Este. 

17. Rear-admiral Payne. 

19, Sir Thomas Esmond, bart. 

—. General Benjamin Gordon. 

24. The reigning princess of 
Anhalt. 

25. Lady Fowke. 

27. Hon. Mrs. Jones. 

Dec. 3. Lady Halkett. 

7. Lady Ann Mendip. 

8. Hon. Mrs. Murray. 

11. Lady Fust. 

12. Lady Charlotte Tufton. 
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PROMOTIONS in the Year 1803. 


January 1. Right hon. Thomas 
Steele, and John Hiley Adding- 


ton, 
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ton, esq. 4 ippointed -paymaster-s “CU 
neral of his miajesty’s forces. 

4. Brevet: a. Huch Lyle 
Carmichael, to be brigac Yer- gene- 
ral in the isiand « Jamaica only. 

5. Right ~ooting Sy’ rester lord 
Glenbervic, appe nted surveyor- 
general ot his mryesty’s woods, 
oaks, ferests, and claces. 

29, Wm. Drummond, esq. to 
be his majesty’s ambassador-extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary to the 
sublime Ottoman Porte ; Hug! 2 
Flliot, esq. to be his majesty’s 
envoy-extraordinary and munister- 
plenipotentiary to the court oct 
Naples ; Anthony Merry, esq. to 
be his majesty’s envoy-extr. vordi- 
nary and munister- plenipot cntiary 
w the anited states of Ame: 
Edward Thornton, esq. to ie his 
Maye sty’s secretary of leg tion at 
the Hag ue. 

Fed. 2. 2, Major Cl harles Holloway 
of the roy al engmeer > , knoe hted. 

Lion. and rev. Georre Pe}. 
ham, D. D. recommended, 
congé-d’elire, to be elected bishop 
of Bristol. 

—. Colonel Thomas Hislop, an- 
mn unted heuten int-rovernor « t the 
ssland of Grenada and its deren- 
cencies. 

—, brevet: colonel Thema 
Fisl lop, to be brigadier-eeneral in 

» Leeward and Windward Cha- 
rhe istands only 

11. Edmond-Henry viscount Li- 
merick, created earl of Limerick: 

and Wilham Power Keating Vise 
count Dunle, earl of Clanearty, 
county of Cork: Charlotte barone: S 
Neweomen, wite of sir Wiliam 
Clead we Newcorm, n. bart. cre? ted 
viscountess Newcomer fw 
Town, county of Leneti rd. 

16. Right hen. J in] Ad. 
dington, sworn of his miaiesty’s 
most honourable privy-c neil. 


la 





TIONS. risoe, 


9°. N Marquis of Doneral 


, 
Q o> | sales 
of his maye sty S most hon urable 


‘ 
>> WOT 


privy-council. 

-_-. Brevet: col. R wher? rere. 
ton, of the 63d foot, to be briga. 
dier-general in th Wh ndwa; t- oad 
Leeward Charibbe ¢ islands only, 


aaa 


March b. Ger rre "Hane. 
esq. norroy king of arms, ap. 


pain ted clarenciew ky ing of arms, 
and p! inc ipal | ner ald of the south, 
east, and west parts of Englan id. 

5. Stat: John Sweet lang id, to be 
prine ip. uf commissary of stores and 
provis ions at Gibraltar:  lieute. 
nant-colone! James Butler, of the 
invalid artillery, to be commandant 
of the junior department of the 
roy al military c ese ; major Ben. 
jamin D’Urban, of the 89th foot, 
to be superintendant of the junior 
department. ° 


12. Staff: brevet-maior Chas. 
Ir vine, to be de} uty quarter-mas- 


ter-veneral to the torces serving in 
Jamaica, with the rank of lieut.- 
col. mn the army > liett.-col. Wi- 


lou is Gordon, | to be ceputy-ad- 
sstasis -ceneral to the said forces; 
brevet-majo rr Wm. Griford, to be 
deputy a dyut: it-ve neral to the 
troops at Malta, w ith the rank ot 
heutenant-colonel m= the army; 
major Charles Phillips, to be de- 
pity gtiarter-mraster-9 neral t > the 
satd troops, “ ith the rank of lieut.- 
col. a Ye al 

LS. aff: 


bert onkethin ‘to be quarters 


m Hor ren ral Ro- 


TT ister-gvener. iy to the Suicen, 

1G. William Paxton, William 
RBlivard, and Charles Blicke, esqrs 
— 

30. James Duberley, of Gains- 
hall, Huntingd nshire, esq. Fran- 
cis Searle, of Kingston-upen- 
Thames, esd. and John Duma- 

: 


resq, ec 


4 














Richmondherald, app ointed norroy 
ting of arms, and princips al herald 
of the north parts of En. land. 

g, Right hon. Francis ford Na- 
, appointed his majest) ’s high 


pier 
semmissioner to the general assem- 
c > é 


biy of the church of Scotland. 
an Seaft: lieut.-col. Lewis 
Lindenthal, of the queen’s Ger- 
man regiment ; Daniel Patterson 
on the retired list of the inv aids 5 
Wm. Eden, of the 79th toot; 
George Murray, of the $d _regi- 
ment of foot-gu: irds ; aad John 
Brown, of the royal st: uf corps; to 
be assistants to the quarter-master- 
reneral of the torces: George 
Wilkamson, esq. to Be a 
ant of the roy al military asylum, 
with the rank cf lieutenant-colonel 
m the army, sO long as he shall re- 
win the situation of commandant. 

19. Richard earl of Cavan, ma- 
jor-general of his majesty’s forces, 
permitted to receive and wear the 
badge of the order o 1 the Crescent, 
transmitted to him by the grand 
ugmior. 

—. James Gamb ier, esq. ap- 
poates his mi: yest y's consul- “re ner: < 
at List 

_. Hospit Ustaff: Raiph Green 
M. D. to be assistant-inspe ctor of 
be spitals ; John W ebb, M.D. to 
be assistant-inspector of hospitais. 
30. Stat: major Thomas Birch, 


‘ } ° 
MO DO AN assistant 


to the quartler- 
aser-reneral to the forces, with 

the rank of lieut.<coi. in the army ; 

major Edward Henry Bunbury, to 

Oh, ——" } 

we aN ‘assistant to the quarter- 

master-renera| to the forces. 

May % W ». earl of Mansfield, 
ap po inted | boy d. tre utenant of the 
sure of Clackmannan, ia N. Bri- 
tain; colonel Charle > Gsreen, Wm. 


Bulkel ey -, rhe ~ € ast ana brane 


cis Hay twe a sq. knighted, 
i Stal: ¢ r nel Frederick Au- 
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gustus Weatherall, to be deputy 

adjutant-general to the forces serv- 
ing ut Nova Scotia; lieutenant 
Richard Leon ard, to be fort-m: ajor 
of Frederick ‘own, New Bruns- 
wick. 

9. Major-reneral David Dou. 
elas Wemyss, to be commander of 
all his maje sty’s land forces serving 
in the island of Ceylon. 

21. Garrison: major-general 
John Doyle, to be lieutenant-go- 
vernor of the island of Guernsey. 
> 25. Sir James Pulteney, bart. 
heutenant-colonel Francis Whit- 
worth; captain Robert Bolton, of 
the royal navy; Rupert George, 
esq. and Richard Hankey, esq. 
knighted, as proxies to five of the 
knights of the Bath at the late in- 
stallation. 

24. Reverend Edward Bowyer 
Sparke, D. D. appointed dean of 
the cathedral church of Bristol: 
rev. Wm. Nelson, D. D. preben- 
dary of the metropolitical church 
of Canterbury. 

“8. Rev. Howel Holland Ed- 
wards, M. A. prebendary of the 
collegiate church of St. Peter, 
Westminster. 

—. Staff: lieutenant-general the 
hon. H. E. Fox, to be command. 
er of his majesty’s forces in Ire- 
land; major Wm. Nicholson, of 
the 72d foot, to be deputy adju- 
tant-general to the king’s troops 
serving in India, with the rank od 
licut.-col. inthe army. Assistants 
to the quarter-master-general of 
the iorces: lieut.-col. W. Gordon, 
from the 85th foot; major H. 
Lowe, from the royal fusileers ; 
rag W. H. De Lancey, from 

45th for i and capt. r. 4. 
Br OWNTIEY, from the st: uff COTPS, 
with the rank of major in the 
army. Hospital staff: Dr. Alex- 
ander Roberison, to be a deputy- 
inspector 
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inspector of hospitals in the island 

Jamaica; L. Krazelsen, to be 
surgeon to the torees 

June 1. Rixht hon. George Tier- 
ney, treasurer of his muajesty’s 
navy, sworn ot his majesty’s privy- 
council. 

4. tienry duke of Beautort, con- 
firmed inthe barony of Bottetourt, 
and created baron de Bottetourt. 

1]. Brevet: col. Martin Hun- 
ter, to be a brigadier-general in 
North America ; col. Wm. Dyott, 

be a brigadier-gencral in the 
Windward and Leeward Charib- 
bee islands. Stall: capt. the hon. 
bD. G. Hallyburton, to be assistant 
to the quarter-master-general of 
the forces in Great Britain, with 
the rank of major in the army.— 
bssistunts m= the quarter-tmaster 
géneral’s department in Ireland: 
major Ch. Harcourt; capt. John 
Hine Coiha, with the rank of major 
m the ariny. 

lt. Richard Brooke de Capeil 
Brooke, ot Great Oukley, county 
of Northampton, and of Ahadoe 
and Roxborough, county et Cork, 


esq. 3 right hon. — Stewart, of 


Athenree, county of Tyrone ; . 
the rev. James Stronger, M. A. 
Tynan, county of } ener ad 

Thornhill, county of Dublin ; 
created baronets of the united 
kingdom. 

17. George earl of Dorchester, 
appointed lord-heutenant of the 
county of Dorset. 

18. His royal highness prince 
Adoiphus Bredasich, kK. G. late 
lieutenant-ceneral in the Hanove- 
rian service, appointed lieutenant- 
sreneral in the army. 

—. The king has granted to 
Francis Plaistow, esq. barrister at 
Jaw, his royal licence to take the 
surname and bear the arms « 
‘Vrapaud. 


‘i= M . 4 ~ 
s Tt, ‘? > i ed ‘ . ’ 
a. Je opencc? Tad, CSQ. AP- 


oe 





MOTIONS. ries 


pointed envoy-extraordinary " 


court of his serene highness the 

lector of Wurtemburg ; ang H. 
W atkin Williams Wynn, esg. 9: 
the court of his serene ‘highnes 
the elector of Saxony 3 Spiridi : 
Foresti, esq. resident to the repub. 
lic of the Seven Islands: Hear 
Savage Yeames, esq. consul-gene. 
ral in the Russian ports in the 
Black Sea 5 Waller Wright, esq. 
consul in the several ports of the 
republic of the Seven Islands : 
and Charles Denis, esq. consul at 
Civita Vecchia. 

95. George Euiario Barlow. eq. 
a member ot the council ot Bert 
William in Bengal, created a ba. 
ronet; rev. Thom, ts Burgess, D.D. 
prebendary of Durham, recom. 
mended, by congé d'elire, to be 
elected bishop of St. David's; 
rev. John Fisher, D. D. preben- 
dary of Windsor, recommended, 
by conge d’elire, to be elected bi- 
“- of Exeter. 

Sir Rupert George, kut. 
Prive shoe Serle, and Thomas Ha- 
nulton, esqrs. the hon. Edward 
Bouverie, and James Bowen, esq. 
appotated commissioners tor con- 
ducting the transport service, and 
for the care and custody of pr- 
soners of war. 

—. Garrison: brevet-major Co- 
lin Dundas Graham, to be fort- 
major of Edinburgh castle. 

July 5. Barracks: Alera 
Walker, esq. to be barrack-maste: 
in Great Britain. 

ll. Staff: major “ren vera, Geo 
Hewett, to be inspector-g general of 


‘4 







the royal army of reserve. As 
sistant-inspectors of ditt »: lieut.- 
ol. John James Barlow; captain 
Peter Carey Superintencant _ 
clothing, &c. of ditto : lieut.-col. 
George Williamson. Deputy-it 
onecks North elie col. The 
mas Scott. 
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\9, Staff: col. George Hors- 
ford, to be deputy-adjut int-general 
to the forces serving In Jamaica.— 
i" evital stall: assistant-inspector 
Willkam Greaves, to be an assist- 
ant-dinspector to the forces; John 
Ruffa, M. D. to be physician to 
the forces. _ 

19, Rev. William Beaumont 
Busby, M. A. appointed a pre- 
bendary of Windsor. 

—— 

—. Hospital s:atf: W. Domcrer, 
M. D. to be physician to the foreign 
depot in the Isle of Wight. 

9%. Brevet: captain Thomas 
Hardyman, to be major m the 
army. Staff: James Fisher, esq. 
late lieut.-col. of the 62d foot, to 
; aAetenr ae “or ert. Wo 
be paymastet of a recruiting ats 
wict. Assistant cOmmtssaries to 
the forces in Ireland: assistant- 
commissaries W. Dillon, Arthur 
Ormsby, and ‘Thomas Gilston.— 
Royal Military College: capt. J. 
M‘Dermott, to be inspector of the 
¢deompany of cadets in the junior 
department, and instructor of tac- 
tics. Barracks: assistant-barrack- 
master-generais, with the rank of 
major so long as their services 
shall continue in the barrack de- 
partment—Charles W. Thornton, 
esq. late an assistant-barrack-mas- 
ter-general; John Baddeley, esq. 
captain of the 22d light dragoons. 
Hospital staff: assistant-inspectors 
of the forces—assistant-inspectors 
J. Borland, A. Baillie, J. M¢Niell, 
R. Patrick, A. Jamieson, R. Wal- 
ters. =Physicians to the torces: 
James R werson, M.D. and James 
Fellows, M.D. 


29. Major-gencral John Doyle, 
lieutenant-rovernor of the island 


ot Guernsey, permitted to’ re- 
cee and wear the insicnia of the 
order of the Crescent, transmitted 
grand signior. 

$0. Brevet: capt. Levett Ib- 


ts 1 . 

0 ™~o - - 

we ; nd - ‘ Ay U2 ¢ the army. 
. 


to him by the 
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Staff : Charles Gordon, esq. to be 
paymaster of a recruiting district. 

Jug. O Staff: major-reneral 
Richard England, to be lieut.-go- 
vernor of Plymouth ; col. sir Sa- 
muel Achmuty, to be command- 
ant of the Isle of Thanet. Brevet: 
capt. Henry Bromley, to be maior 
in the army. 

1S. Stati: major Wm. Wilson, 
to be paymaster of a recruiting 
district. . 

16. Brevet: col. George Mon. 
cricfle, and col. An. Dunlop, to be 
brigadier-cenerals in the West Ir- 
dies only. Staff:  assistant-quar- 
ter-masters-veneral to the forees 
i) lreland: lieut.-col. G. Airev, 
lieut.-col. A. R. Dillon, capt. R. 
Owen, and major James Forster. 

i7. Right hon. Charles Yorke, 
sworn one of his majesty’s princi- 
pal secretaries of state. 

20. David Wedderburn, of Bal- 
lindean, county of Perth, esq. 
created a baronet. 

-——. The earl of Cardigan, elect- 
ed high steward of the borough 0% 
Windsor. 

—. Martin Davy, M.D. F.R.S. 
elected master of Caius college, 
Cambridve. 

SO, Brevet-majors: capt. T. Dor- 
ringrton, of the 15th battalion of re- 
serve; capt. J. Dumaresque, of 
the Yth ditt ; Capt. G. Wade, of 
the SOth foot; and capt. Charles 
Morley Baldero, « { the 55d foot. 

Sept. Richt rev. Dr. Wm. Inox, 
bishop of Killaloe and Kilfenora, 
alias ‘T'anabor, translated to the see 
of Derry. 

& His excellency Wm. Drum- 
mond, his majesty’s ambassador- 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
at the sublime porte, permitted to 
receive and wear the insignia of 
the order of the Crescent, trans- 

mitted to him by the grand sig- 


rT tr 
asia 


10. 
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10. Right hon. 
baron Keith of 
rischal, co. Kimcardine, im Scot- 
land, K. B. and admiral of the 
Mine. created a baron of the united 
kingdom, by the ttle baron 
Keith of Banheath, hae boar, 
ton; with remainder, m default 
of issue, with the dignity of a ba- 
roness, to Margaret Mereer F- 
phinstone, only daughter ot the 
said baron Keith, wl d the digrnity 
ot a baron to the huviul herrs male 
ot her body. 

—, Lr. James Cowper, 
pointed pre fessor ot I ficill iS. 
tronomy and observer m the uni- 
er of Glasgow. 

Wm Wass I 


ap a ) inte d his EEWESEV'S 


George Keith, 
Stonehaven-Ma- 


inetord, esq. 


avent and 
consul-general at Diipol. 
—. Hlosprel stat: 
Bancroft, M.D. to be physician to 
the torces. 
OF Staff: 1 


. . Par eth ‘ 1, 
CUrTrs Of yoomia s ¥ and Vou 


° ed . & . 
pectine-heid-ofit- 


tee! +» 


~~ 


with temporary rank of lteut.-<« 


Th the a,TIIV SN he ne «lS t! ev conte 
nue to hold those appomtments— 
o} ( iTiCS Ni 1 vin aig: leu 

tO. ron Peuie Mm 3 t ite 
Wim. Then if r Ra) 

| eF } . VA mi. it C4 : lo} 1} 
ion well, esq - | Lisa ure, 
esc.3; donn D. ! 4 ; Hene- 
Lure iw i ‘ 
man, esq.3 W. Dalrymple, esq.; 
J \ esq.3) J.) Hugh 
hil hy Wim. Gore, esa.: 


qs. Dut 
Metyne: 


Wra hai Wuinn: cap. 
' Meil 


rer 
capt. 








Y< Cant i CTt Canc 
te Be. 
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ON S&S (1809, 
puty- adjutant-gene ral to the force 
serving in the Charibbee je ands 
with the rank of 
army. 

Oct. 1. Lieutenant-generals We, 
Shirreff, William CG . 
muel Hulse, Alb 
Charles Vallancy, 
Clanricarde, sir James Steuart. 
bart. Fhesnes Carlet 
Marsh, Cavendish 
Oeilvic, str Robert 
Wm. Edimeston, David Home, 
Hugh Debbier, M od es Vv Ag. 
new, Alexander earl of Balcarres, 
Cornelius Cuvler, Charles ear] ot 
Harringtos, the hon. Rich. Fitz. 
patrick, Nisbet Baltour, Edmund 
Stephens, sir Thomas Trigge, K.B. 
Francis earl ot Motra, and Peter 
Craig, to be generals in the army. 

—,. Maj.-eenerals Geo. Bernard, 
George Nuvent, John Bowater, 
Thomas Averne, James Barker, 
John Campbell, Charles Tarrant, 
John Barelay, ne Macarm- 
ley, John Freke, sir sare Stuart, 
Richard Witham 
Keppel, : ‘ Helv lord I Lutchin- 
K.B. John Hamilton, Ale . 
Hay, Thomas Goldie, Sr 
‘raser, James Stewart, ry AS. 
Hastings, Thomas Davis, Robert 
Manners, Willi im Loottus, Will 
Meyers, Oliver Nichols, Alexan 
NMereer, Geo. Bi natt. and Chari 


Hompesch, to be ireutenant 


mi ajor in the 


Grinfeld, S 
marle Ber 


lo} : , 
JODN earl oy 


“* 


n, James 
] ister, James 
Lawrie, bart. 


Att “ha dd, 


ahhac ae 
=) 


bart. 


‘ 
son, 


ander 


t ( Ty ra 5 11? the arn 7 

. ’ ‘ i 
—, Colone's Geo. Eltiett, Dun- 
il, Patrick Wanchope, 
Leivnten, I 
Chapman, Jean 


) eal 
Qtrica 








Rhaee 





Si. 
ran, Richard N. 

ith, Alexander | 
artcup, Woiliam QO. tiude 


enry - 
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Hop! lohan 
iO] A i 


Mackay, 


hades 
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ey, Thomas Blometield, Gother 
Mann, Donald Macdonald, John 
Pratt, Forbes Champagne, Josiah 
Champagne, Harry Calvert, Geo. 
Cockburne, Edward Dunne, Jas. 
Drummond, Edwin Hewegill, Wm. 
Dowdeswell, Alexander Macken- 
ge, George Moncriette, Phomas 
Meyrick, Charles Craufurd, Geo. 
H. Vansittart, the hen. Charles 
Fitzroy, Wrancis Hugonm, and 
Thomas P. Vandeleur, to be ma- 


jor-generals in the army. 


—, Liewtenant<olonels Duncan 
Macintosh, Francis Carruthers, 
Rob, Shaw, Christopher Darby, 
David Clepkane, W diam Daliour, 
Wilkam Wilkinson, Wen. Dick 
$0n, Sulstrode \\ hitelocke, Henry 
Tucker Montresor, Albert Gled- 
stanes, John Hodes MN, Charles 
Stevenson, Lawrence Bradshaw, 
George Wim. Richard Harcourt, 
Wm. Palmer Acland, Nicholas 
Nepean, James ‘Lavlor, Miles 
Nightingale, James Hay, the hon. 
Wm. Eardley, Wim. Cochell, Leon. 
Shaftoe Orde, Richard Bingham, 
Joseph French, John Lee, Henry 
Chnton, John Sontag, James Ro- 
bertson, Edward Wiliam Ley- 
home, James Dunlop, Fitwroy J. 
Graiton Maclean, Walter Ker, A- 
Jexander Campbell, and John Pi- 
gou, to be colonels in the army. 

—. Majors Wyndham Quinn, 
Thomas Dorrington, ‘hos. Mel- 
for, G. Wade, John Dumaresq, 
T. Hardyman, (4. Bromley, Rob. 
Cainpdell, Robert Alex. Dalzell, 
Cas Pell, Ge vege Sutherland, 
Revert Balfour, Dugald Cump- 
bell, James Macdonald, James 
Green, Ge ree Bowater, William 
Borthwick, John Barton, George 
Scott, George Miller, Rob. Wal- 
ser, Breon Dordes, Archib. Mos. 
re 2 Henry Teesdale, ‘Thos. Gol- 
~<y dames Cuming, Robert Ha- 
Maton, Jasper Grant, Pierre L’Ap- 





i‘i- 
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dy, Francis Placlland, Henry Er- 
skine, James St. Clair, and R.A. 
Seymour, to be heutenant-colonels 
an the army. 
—. Captains the hon. Henry 
A. 3B. Craven, Lewis C. Mears, 
C;eorge Stephens, John H. Brown, 
Win. Campbell, Wm. Wishart, 
Andrew Patton, George Bruhl, 
Charles Macquarrie, Charles Hill, 
Colin Campbell, John Macdou- 
gall, G. P. Hutchinson, Ames G. 
Norcott, John Balcomb, J. White, 
Isaac . Tinling, William Ship- 
ley, W. Hilliard, John Stoddart, 
George Evans, Charles Bruce, 
John Blatr, Nuttall Green, Wm. 
Ledwill, J. F. Fitzgerald, Pa- 
trick Ross, r. Christie, the hon. 
J. ‘TS. Deane, James B. Horner, 
Yhomas Costello, Charles Hicks, 
< reorere FE. Vinicombe, Brook 
Young, Donald Macbean, James 
Shortall, Richard Legge, Charles 
i. Hill, and Robert Crawford, to 
be majors in the army. 

3. Lieut.-gen. Charles Leigh, 
appointed a general in the army. 

4. Henrictta-Laura baroness of 
Bath, created countess of Bath, ca. 
Somerset, with the dignity of earl 
of Bath to her Jawiul male issue. 

—. Brevet: lieutenant-colonel 
Henry Frederick Campbeil, Wm. 
Burnett, Richard Stewart, and the 
hon. Charles Stuart, to be aides-de- 
camp to the king. Staff: in- 
specting ficld-otficers of yeomanry 
and volunteer corps, with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonels in the army, 
so long only as they continue to 
hold these appointments—Sir Jas. 
G. Baird, leut.-col. George Ro- 
bert Ainslie, Robert Douglas, esq. 
Josiah Cottin, esq. Joseph Hardy, 
Francis Gore, esq. lieut.-col. 


esd. 


Manley Power, sir Nathaniel Duck- 
enfield, bart. col. Ronald Craufurd 
Ferguson, George Lyon, esq. and 
Franci Mannouch, esq. 


1%. 
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13. Brevet: majer Henry Eus- 
tace, to be lieutenant-colone! in the 
army. Capt. John Thomas Eyre, 
ta be major in the army. Staff: 
imspecting ficld«ftheers of yco- 
manry and volunteer corps, with 
the temporary rank of lieutenant- 
colonels in the army, so long only 
as they continue to hold’ these 
appointments — Peppard Knight, 
esq. J. P. Addenbroke, esq. H. P. 
Pulleme, esq. H. Master, esq. and 
Wim. Douglas, esq. 

20. Brevet: col. John _— 
SAY, 9 be a brig: idier- ener. il i 
the island ot Maita only ; major 
James Campbell, to ‘be licutenant- 
colencl in the army; capt. Henry 
James, Shawe, mak capt. Francis 
to be majors m_ the 
army; capt. Daniel Lyman, to 
be major in the army in the island 
of Sicily only. Statt: lieut.-gen. 
William lord Catheart, to be com- 
mander ot his M.aje ty” Ss forces in 
Ireland. Inspecting field-officers 
of yveomanry and volunteer corps, 
with the temporary r ank of lieute- 
nant-colonels in the army, so long 
only as they continue to hold these 
appomtments: John Enys, esq. 
Daniel Sedden, and— 


be orrester, 


ive ut.-col. 
Dodd, esq. 
Hon. and rev. Chas. Lind- 
sav, D.D. to be bishop of Kulaloe 
and Kiltenora, alias Tanabor. 

9G. Wenrvy Charles duke oft Beau- 
_— lurd-lentenant counties 

tM anmouth and Brecon. 

Sie 7. John Tlalke tt, esq. a] pointed 
captain-general and governor in 
chief of the island of Tobago. 

29. Right hon. iord 
Casilereagh, the duke of Portland, 
lerd Hawkesbury, lord Hobart, 
Charles ¥ orke, Henry Addington 
lord Glen! 


Edward 


laitland, 


ot thy 


viscount 


’ 
w'Tr TD . 


and 


.» , 
Csars. 


Testy § 


? 
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Thomas Wallace, 
Golding, An Thomas 
appointed his 
) for the 
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r)809, 
affairs of India; rev. Bres 
M.A. appointed a p: 
Salisbury cathedral. 

Nor. 1. William Downes » chic 
justice of the court of ki ny’s bey 
sworn of his majesty’s most ho 
nourable privy-coun cil of Irela 

3. Brevet: lieut. -col, Rich: : 
Thomas Neils m, to be ¢ 


HiRaly 


lon el in 
the army. Major-generals jg 
the Last Indies only—col. Rich. 
ard Lucas, and col. Kenneth 


Mackenzie. Lieut.-colonels in do, 
—majors John Chas. Witter, Johny 
Bell, and John Arthur Tanne 
Majors in do.—capt. James Robert. 
son, and John Grifth. Staff: in. 
spectiny field-officers of yeomanry 
and aleanaae corps, with the tem. 
porary r ank of lieutenant-colonels 
in the arMYs $0 long only ey 
shall hold the said appointmer its— 
col. John Goidon Cuming, and— 
Blakeney, esq. 

7- Right hon. St. Ge re Daly, 
one of the barons of the court of 
exchequer in Ireland, appomted 
one of the ju: wane of the court of 
king’s bench ; James M‘Clelland, 
esq. solicitor-general in Irelan 
ap pointed one of the barons ot ‘the 
court of exch equer in Ireland 3 
William Conyngh: um Piunkett, esq. 


| 


] ‘ 
one of his m: nesty’s coun | at law, 


as U 


appoint ds his niajest) "Ss solicitor. 
general in Ireland. 

9 Right hen. Th ymas lord Pel- 
ham, swo rm cha wellor of the di 


and county-p alatine of Lancaster. 

ua» Ot: itt : apt. Wi ham ou. 
C; urrey, to be deputy-qu arter-mas- 
ter -general to the forces se rving in 


both the Canadas, with the rank ot 
major in the army. 


12. Hon. Henry Pierrepont, ap 
pomted his 3 Navy sty’s envore- trae 
ordinary at die cowt of diock 
holm. 

am Rev. Waltes ee Dm 
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iry of Cant ure 
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16. Right hon. Robert Banks 
lenkinson (commonly called lord 
Hawkesbury), summoned to the 
house of peers, by the style and 
title of baron Hawkesbury, of 
Hawkesbury, county of Gloucester. 

17. Licut.-gen. his royal high- 
ness Adolphus Frederick duke ot 
Cambridge, K. G. to be colonel in 
chief of the kine’s German le- 
‘on. Brevet: major Wm. Kent, 
to be lieutenant-col nelinthe army. 
Staff: major Lachlan M‘Quarrie, 
to be deputy adjutant-general to 
the forces lately serving in Egypt, 
with the rank of lieut.-col. in the 
army; lieut.-cole Henry Cuyler, 
to be an inspecting field-officer of 
yeomanry and volunteer corps. 
~ 19. Right hon. Henry Adding- 
ton, George ‘Thynne, esq. (com- 
monly called lord George Thynne), 
Nathaniel Bond, Wm. Brodrick, 
and Edward Golding, esqrs. ap- 
pointed commissioners for execut- 
ing the ofice of treasurer of his 
majesty’s exchequer. 





SHERIFFS appointed by his Ma- 


Jesty in Council, for the Year 1803. 


Bedfordshire, Godfrey Thorn- 
ton, of Moegerhanger, esq. 

Berkshire, Daniel Agace, of 
Winkfield, esq. 

Bucks, Joseph Francklin, of 
Haddenham, esq. 

Camb. and Huntingdonsh. James 
Duberly, of Gain’s Hall, esq. 

Cheshire, John Feilden, of Great 
Mollington,esq. 

‘ . 

Cumberland, Robert Warwick, 
of Warwick Hall, esq. 

Derbyshire, sir Robert Wilmot, 
of Chaddesd ‘n, bart. 

Devonshire, sir Stafford North- 
cote, ot Pynes, hart. 

D rsetshire, Josiah Wedgewood, 
ot Guny tlle, t 


Ue 
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Essex, Stephen Frier Gillussi, of 
Shentield, esq. 

Gloucestershire, Samuel Wath- 
en, of Woodchester, esq. 

Herefordshire, Benj. Biddulph, 
of Burghill, esq. 

Hertfordshire, Henry Brown, 
of North Mims Place, esq. 

Kent, Christopher Cooke, of Ash 
Grove, esq. 

Leicestershire, James Vann, of 
Belgrave, esq. 

Lincolnshire, sir Henry Nel- 
thorpe, of Sealby, bart. 

Monmouthshire, George Jones, 
of Major, US. 

Nortolk, Thomas Hare, of Stow 
Hall, esq. 

Northamptonshire, John Harvey 
Thursby, of Abington, esq. 

Northumberland, Shaptoe Cras- 
ter, ol Craster, esq. 

Nottinghamshire, Wm. Coape 
Sherbrooke, of Oxton, esq. 

Oxtordshire, James Taylor, of 
Sandford, esq. 


edith Weston, esd. 

Shropshire, Thomas Kinnesley, 
of Leighton, esq. 

Somersetshire, sir Hugh Smith, 
of Wraxhall, lyart. 

Staffordshiie, Geo. Birch, of 
I lampstead, CSC. 

Southampton, Wm. Mills, of 
Bistern, esq. 

Suffolk, sir Harry Parker, of 
Melford, bart. 

Surrey, John Pooley Kensing- 
ton, of Putney, CSq. 

Sussex, John Wm. Commerell, 
of Stroud, esq. 

Warwickshire, Henry Greswold 
Lewis, of Malvern Hall, esq. 

Wilts, Thos. Henry Hele Phipps, 
of Westbury Leigh, esq. 

Worcester shire, John Philips, of 
Winterdyne, esq. 

Yorkshire, sir Henry Carr Ib- 
betson, of Dentan, bart. 
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SOUTH WALES. 


Caermarthen, John Llewellyn, 
of Castle Piggin, esq. 

Pembrokeshire, Geo. Bowen, of 
Liwngwair, esq. 

Cardiganshire, John Lloyd, of 
Mabus, esq. 

(:!amorganshire, John Morris, 
of Clasemont, esq. 

Brecon, Sackville Gwynne, of 
Trimawr, esq. 

Radnor, Thomas-Howe!l!-Mar- 
maduke Gwynne, of Llanelwith, 
esq. 
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Caernarvon, Gwyllym Llord 
Wardle, of Wern Fawe, esq, * 

Anglesea, William Bulkeley 
Hughes, of Plas Coch, esq. 

Merioneth, John Forbes, of 0. 
feebodig, esq. 

Montgomery, John Winder, of 
Vaynor, esq. 

Denbigh, Henry Ellis Beates, of 
Rose Hill, esq. 

Flint, Owen Molyneux Wynne, 
of Overton, esq. 


County of Cornwall, Thomas 
Rawlings, of Padstow, esq. 
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By the Kixnc. A Procramartion, 


For encouraging Seamen and Land- 
men to enter themselves on board his 
Majesty’s Ships of War. 


GEORGE R. 
\ 


HEREAS it is our royal in- 
eouragement to all such seamen 


tention to give all due en- 
and Jandmen who shall voluntarily 
enter themselves in our service ; 
we have thought fit, by and with 
the advice of our privy council, to 
publish this our royal proclama- 
tion: and we do hereby promise 
und declare, that all such able sea- 
men, not above the age of fifty nor 
under the aye of twenty years, fit 
for our service, who shall, on or 
before the thirtieth day of April 
next, voluntarily enter themselves 
to serve in our royal navy, either 
with the captains or lieutenants of 
our ships, or officers employed in 
tenders or at rendezvous on shore, 
tor raising men for the service of 
our navy, shall receive, as our 
royal bounty, the sum of three 
pounds each man; and all such 
age seamen fit for our ser- 
vice, who shall so enter themselves 
as aforesaid, shall receive the sum 
of two pounds each man; and all 
such able-bodied landmen, not 
above the age of thirty-five, nor 
under the age of twenty years, 


owe shall so enter themselves as 
Oresaid, ‘shall recerve the sum of 
twenty shillings each man, as our 





royal bounty; such respective 
sums to be paid them by the re- 
spective detks of the cheque re- 
siding at the ports or places where 
the Sips into which they shall be 
entered shall be, immediately after 
the third muster of such seamen 
and landmen: and we do declare, 
that the qualifications of the sea- 
men and landmen so entering 
themselves as aforesaid, shall be 
certified by the captain, master, 
and boatsw.in of the ship or vessel 
where they shall enter. And for 
preventing any abuses by any per- 
sons leaving the vessels to which 
they shall belong, and entering 
themselves on board any other our 
ships or vessels, in order to obtain 
the said bounty money: we do 
hereby declare and command, that 
such seamen and landmen belong- 
ing to any of our ships or vessels as 
shall absent themselves from any 
of the said ships or vessels to 
which they shall belong, aud shall 
enter themselves on board any 
other of our said ships or vessels, 
in order to obtain the said bounty, 
shall not only lose the wages due 
to them in the ships or vessels they 
shall leave, but also be severely 
punished, according to their de- 
merits. 

Given at our courtat the Queen’s 
House, the 7th day of March, 
1803, and in the forty-third 
year of our reign. 

GOD SAVE THE KING. 
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By the Kinc. A Procramation, 

For recalling and prohibiting Seamen 
from serving forcign Princes and 
States; and for granting Rewards 
for discovering such Scamen as 
‘shall conceal themeelr cs. 


GEORGE R. 

Whereas we are informed, that 
great numbers of mariners and 
seafariag men, our natur: il-born 
subjects, are in the service of divers 
foreign princes and states, to the 

rejudice of our kingdom; we 
sind thought it necessary, by and 
with the advice of our privy coun- 
cil, to publish this our royal pro- 
clamation; and do hereby strictly 
charge and command all masters 
of ships, pilots, mariners, se: amen, 
shipwrights, and other seataring- 
men whatsoever and wheresoever 
(being our natural-born subjects), 
who are in the pay or service of 
any foreign prince or state, or do 
serve in any foreign ship or vessel, 
that forthwith they, and every of 
them, co (according to their 
known and bounden duty and alle- 
giance) withdraw themselves, de- 
part from, and quit such foreign 
services, and return home to their 
native countries : and further, we 
do hereby strictly prol hibit and for- 
bid all masters of ships, pi! lots, MNliae- 
riners, seamen, shipwrights, and 
other seafaring men whatsoever 
(b ing our natural-born subjects), 
from enter! Ng and do charge and 
command them, and every of 
them, from he arias th to forbear to 
enter th ‘mselves imto the P ay or 
service of any Siites prince or 
state, or to serve in any fore); rm 
ship or vessel whatsoever, w ithout 
our sp ecial Leense first had and 
obtained in shat behalf; to all 
which we expect due obedience 


and exact conformity ; and we do 
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hereby publish and declare, thar 
the offenders to the contrary shalt 
not only incur our just disple sure, 
but be proceeded against for the 
contempt according to the utmost 
severities of the law: and we do 
hereby declare, th: it if any such 
masters of ships, pilots, mariners, 
seamen, shipwrights, or other sea. 
faring men (being our subjects), 
shall be taken in any foreign ser. 
vice by the Turks, Alverine » OF 
uny others, they shall not be re. 
claimed by us as subjects of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland: and we do hereby 
further promise and declare, that a 
reward of twenty shillings for 
every able and ordinary seaman, fit 
to serve on board our ships, shall 
be paid any person who shall dis. 
cover any seaman or seamen who 
may conceal him or themselves, so 
that such seaman or seamen shall 
be taken for our said service by 
any of Our sea officers em ployed 
for raising mien, on or before the 
thirtieth _* of April next; the 
said onctiaes | to be paid for any 
scaman or scamen so discovered 
and taken in and about London, 
by the principal officers and com- 
missioners of our navy; and 
the out-ports by the naval officers, 
(where there are any) aud (where e 
there are no naval officers) by the 
collectors of our customs, 1mme- 
diately upon a certificate bein; 4 
produced to the said princi ipal off- 
cers and commissioners of our 
navy, naval officers, or collectors 
respectively, by the person who 
may make discovery of any sea- 
man or seamen as aforesaid, cert- 
tifying his name, and the name ot 
names, and number of seamen 
procured in consequence of Ais 
discovery : the said certificate to 
be given by such <fhicer as ma) 
taac 














a 


take such seaman or seamen for 
eur service. 

Given at our court at the Queen’s 
House, the 7th day of March, 
1808, and in the 43d year of 
our reign. 

GOD SAVE THE KING. 


—_ —_—_— —_—eo - -_—— —_ 


By the Kinc. A Procramation, 
for Increasine the Miriria, 


GEORGE R. 

Whereas it is expedient that the 
number of our militia forces should 
be increased without delay: and 
whereas the occasion thereof hath 
been communicated to parliament : 
we have thought fit, by and with 
the advice of our privy council, to 
publish this our proclamation; and 
we do hereby, in pursuance oft the 
powers which are vested in us by 
an act passed in the forty-second 
year of ovr reign, intituled, “ an 
act for amending the laws relating 
tothe militia in England, and for 
augmenting the mulitia,’”? and of 
another act passed! in the same year, 
intituled, ** an act to raise and estas 
blish a militia force im Scotland,” 
order and direct that, in addition 
tothe number of men already re- 
quired to be raised under the said 
acts by the several counties, ridings, 
stewartries, cities, and places there- 
in Mentioned, there shall forthwith 
be raised and enrolled in the said 
several counties, ridings, stewart- 
nes, cities, and places therein men- 
tioned, respectively, such a num- 
ber of men as may amount to, but 
hot exceed, the proportion of one 
half of the whole number of men 
required to be raised by the said 
acts in each county, riding, stew- 
artry, city, and place respectively : 
and we do hereby further order 
and direct our lieutenants and de- 
puty-licutenants respectively, ef the 
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said several counties, ridings, stew- 
artries, cities, and places, imme- 
diately to assemble and forthwith 
proceed to apportion the number 
of men hereby required to be raised 
in their respective counties, ridings, 
stewartries, cities, and places among 
the several hundreds, rapes, lathes, 
wapentakes, or other divisions, and 
also among the several parishes, 
tithings, or places therein respec- 
tively, and thereafter to proceed 
to raise and enrol such men on or 
before the 16th day of July next 
ensuing. 

Given at our court at St. James’s, 
the 26th day of May, in the 
year of our Lord 1803, in the 
forty-third year of our reign. 

GOD SAVE THE KING. 


—_—_—— oo eee ee awe 





By the Kinc. A Proc ramarion, 
GEORGE R. 

Whereas under the present cir- 
cumstances much danger may arise 
to the public tranquillity from alien 
enemies resorting to and residing 
ia Great Britain: and whereas by 
an act passed in the forty-third 
year of our reign, imtituled, “ an 
act to repeal an act passed in the 
last session of parliament for estas 
blishing regulations respecting 
alic s arriving in this kingdom, or 
resident therein; and tor establish- 
ing, until three months after the 
ratification of a definitive treaty ot 
peace, regulations respecting aliens 
arriving in this kingdom, or resi- 
dent therein, in certain cases,’”’ due 
provision has been made for in- 
Hlicting penalties on all such aliens 
as shall disobey any proclamation 
issued by us, directing that such 
aliens shall depart the united king- 
dom: now we, being desirous of 
carrying into execution the intent 
and meaning of the said act, and 
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thereby providing for the general 


safety of the realm, do, by this our 
proclam. ation, by and with the ad- 
vice of our privy council, order and 
direct, that all aliens, being subjects 
of the French republic, or of any 
place belonging to, or under the 
dommion of the government of the 
French republic, or of any country 
or territory at war with us, who 
shall have arrived in Great Britain 
since the first of October, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and one, and 
on or betore this day, the thirty- 
first of August (other than such 
aliens as are hereinafter excepted), 
shall depart Great Britain in man- 
ner hereinafter mentioned ; that ts 
to Say, 

All such aliens residing withia 
the city and liberties of Westmin- 
ster, or elsewhere within the bills 
ot mortality, or within the parishes 
of Saint Mary-la-bonne, Padding- 
ton, Pancras, or Saint Luke at 
Chelsea, on or before the fifteenth 
day of September, one thousand 
eight hundred and three. 

And all such aliens residing in 
other parts of Great Britain (ex- 
cept as herein excepted) shall de- 
part Great Britain on or before the 
twenticth day of September, one 
thousand eight hundred and three. 

And we do further declar re and 
make known, that every such alien 
who shall knowingly ie wilfully 
retuse or neglect to pay due obe- 
dience to his our royal proclam: i- 
tien, and shall be found in Great 
Britain contrary to pip proclama- 
tion, willl | x¢ hable to be arrested 
and committed to ‘an common 

raol of the county or place where 
7 r she shall be so arrested s there 
to remain without bail or m ha 
prise untel he or she shall be tak: 

im ch: iT’ » tor the purpose ot haine 
bent out ot Great Britain: and i 


Q@ny such ahen sent out of Great 
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Britain in pursuance of this our 
proclam: ation, shall, without | cense 
for that purpose by one of our 
principal secretaries of state, retur: 
into any part of the united king. 
dom, such alien, being duly con. 
victed thereof, will be liable to be 
transported for life, according to 
the provisions of the said act. 

And in order the better to en- 
able such aliens to comply with 
this our proclamation and the said 
act, we have caused to be provided 
ships and vessels at Gravesend, {or 
conveying such aliens to some port 
or ports on the continent of Lu. 
rope: and all such aliens, as are 
desirous to avail themselves of this 
accommodation, are directed to re. 
pair to Gravesend, on or before 
the fourteenth day of September, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
three: and all such aliens repairs 
ing to Gravesend, and having ob- 
tained their passports conformably 
to the said act, by applying at the 
alien office, in Crown-court, West- 
minster, shal] be permitted to em- 
bark, and shall be conveyed 
board the said ships to be turnish- 
ed by us, free of expense, to some 
on or ports on the continent of 

surope. 

And all such aliens as shall de- 
cline availing themselves of th 
accommodation for carrying tiem 
out of Great Britain, free ot 
pense, are hereby required never- 
theless to repair to the port 
London, and to none other port, 
and there to embir rk, | having the:r 


passports conforme to the said 
act, to be obtaine ry 1 application 
o the alien office, as ened ,, in 
ord r to depart ay 0! betlere the 
sad fifteenth or twentieth day of 
Semen ber, o  thousans eigen '. 
dred aad three, respectively, ? 
case may require, wader the pena 


Uce PCrenphpeibore mecnuoinite. 
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Provided that nothing herein 
contained shal! be construed to re- 

al any part of our proclamation 
of the twelfth of this instant A u- 

st, requiring the aliens therem 
mentioned to reside within the limits 
therein described, except in cases 
where any aliens as aforesaid, shall 
he pond fide proceeding on their 
journey to the port of Tondon and 
to Gravesend, in order to embark 
and depart thereat from Creat 
Britain. 

Provided always, that this our 

elamation shail not extend to 
any foreion ambassador, or other 
public minister duly authorised, or 
the servants actually attending 
upon such ambassador or public 
minister, or any domestic servent 
of any of our natural-born subjects, 
or of any subject who has been 
made denizen or naturalised, such 
servant being actually and ees 
employed in the service of their 
respective masters; nor to any 
such alien as shall, by virtue of a 
license under the hand and seal of 
one of our principal secretaries of 
state, or of such person or persons 
as shall be appointed for that pur- 
pose, be authorised to dwell and 
reside in some part of Great Bri- 
tain. 

We do hereby charge and com- 
mand that all aliens to whom this 
relates, do pay due obedience to 
the same, and that all of 


“ep 
justice: 


the peace, muyors, and cther mu- 

Metyat ane 1, ae a 

 ) - it b ti «! I const i} ] Ss chi d 

ther neace ere ee 

other peace oiucers, do respective. 
s 


H 
ly - Sooe- 4° : 
) Use Their utmost aivigence to en- 
. 8 
force the came. 


Given at or court at St. James's, 


th irtvefi1 i dav of Avvust, 
one and eieht hundred 
1? } ie ¢ - | > 

ang ce, and in the forty- 
s | ° 


Mirsd ea — Pas 
third year of our reien. 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 
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By the Kinc. A Proctramarion. 
GEORGE R. 

Whereas by an act passed in the 
forty-third year of our reign, ine 
tituled, “an act to repeal an act 
passed in the last session of parlia- 
ment for establishing regulations 
respecting aliens arriving in this 
kingdom, or residing therein; and 
or estiblishing, until three months 
after the ratification of a definitive 
treaty of peace, requlations respect- 
mg aliens arriving i this king- 
dom, or residing therein, in certam 
cases ;”” we are authorised by our 
royal proclamation, from time to 
time, to require and command 
every alien who now is in or who 
shall hereafter come into Great 
Britain, except as therein excepted, 
to register himself or herself, and 
thereupon to obtain our royal li- 
cense to reside within this king- 
dom, as therein mentioned; now 
we, being desirous of carrying into 
exccution the purposes of the said 
act, do, by this our proclamation, 
by and with the advice of our privy 
council, require and command 
every alien who shall be in this 
kingdom on the day of the date of 
this our proclamation, except as 
heremafter excepted, to register 
himself or herself in the manner 
hereimafter mentioned ;—that is to 


"y 
Sit) 


All aliens residing in the city of 
London, shall, within ten days 


from the publication of this our 


proclamation, in the London Ga- 
zeite, so register themselves with 


the Jord mayor of the said city. 
Ail aliens residing in the city 
and liberties of Westminster, or 
eleewhere, within the bills of mor- 
tality (except the city of London, 
or residing within ten miles of the 


city of London), shall, within ten 
days from the publication of this 
our 
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our proclamation in the London 
Gazette, so register themselves 
with the magistrates at one of the 
under-mentioned public offices, in 
the district of which office such 
alien shall then reside ; that 1s to 
say, the police office, Queen-square, 
Westminster ; Great Marl lborough- 
street; Hatton Garden; Lambcth- 
street, Whitechapel ; Worship- 
street, Shoreditch ; High-street, 
Shadwell ; and Union H: ill, South- 
wark. 

All aliens residing out of the 
districts aforesaid, and within any 
cities or corporate towns, or within 
the jurisdiction of the magistrates 
of such cities or corporate towns 
respectively, shall, within fourteen 
days from the publication of this 
our proclamation in the London 
Gazette, so register themselves 
with the mayor or other chief ma- 
gistrate ot such cities or corporate 
towns respectively ° 

And all aliens residing in other 
places in Great Britain shall, with- 
in eighteen days from the pub slica- 
tion of this our proclamation in 
the London CGuzette, so register 
themselves with some mag ristrat 
of the county or place wl such 
aliens respectively shall resis ‘ite ; 

And we do turther require and 
command all alens who shall come 
nto Great Britain, after the publi. 
cation of this our proce li ium. ition in 
the London Gazette, to register 
themselves in the manner herein- 
after mentioned with the lord may- 
or, mayors, or other magistrates 
as aforesaid, within two days after 
every such alten shall have arrived 
within any such city, tow n, district, 
or other pl ice, to wil lich he shall 
be aik wed to Proc “dd, by passport 
granted for that purpose, except 





* This proclamation 
needless to insert beth. 


is 60 much, in substa 
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aliens who are required by ony 
proclamation of twelfth of Auguy 
last * to land at no other port th in 
the ports of Yarmouth, Hanv ch, 
Dover, and Southampton, and a 
Gravesend, whom we hereby re. 
que and command to register 
themselves in manner hereinafte: 
mentioned, at the alien office, iy 
Crown-street, Westminstc 

And we do further require and 
command every alien, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining such license as 
aforesaid, to deliv er, Or cause to be 
delivered, to the person or persons 
with whom such alien is hereby 
required to register himself or her- 
self as aforesaid, a full and true 
declaration or account m writing 
of hts or her name, age, place ot 
birth, rank, occupation, profession ; 
the pl ice of residence when last it) 
hisorh herowy country, tog rether wit! 
the last and principal place of resi- 
de nce betore his or he rT Arrivs ili in 
this kingdom, the name or name 
ot some person Or persons im this 
country to whom known, the rea- 
son or ng pose tor which he or she 

} 


came to this kingdk m, the time 


, 


chen, and the place hat which such 


“uien hast ’ arrived 1 ili Csreat Dorit " 
and where his or her actual rcSle 
dence has been since such last ur. 
, } anv ¢ ~ La a t : y 
hav eae aha 1S me the Lime {? | oe 


in such declaration, which said de- 
claration or account shall be signed 
by such alien with his or her owa 
name and mark. 

And we do hereby authorise and 
appomt the said lord mayor, 
mayors, and other magistrates a> 
aforesaid respectively, to receive 
such accounts as aforesaid, and do 
require and command them re- 
anny to cause the original ac 

ount to be transmitted within twe 
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days to our principal secretary of 
state for the home department, tor 
the purpose of such alien obtaining 
our royal license to reside within 
Great Britain from the said secre- 
tury, whom we do hereby autho- 
rise and appoint to grant such li- 
censes, or from such other person 
or persons who now are or who 
shall from time to time be autho- 
rised and appointed by us to grant 
such licenses. 

And we do further authorise and 
require the saidlord mayor, mayors, 
and other magistrates as aforesaid, 
to whom any such accounts shall 
be delivered as atoresaid, to grant 
under his hand and seal, to the 
alien delivering such account, a 
provisional license to reside within 
Great Britain, under such restric- 
tions as shall appear fit, during the 
time that shall be therem allowed 
to such alien for obtaining our 
royal license as aforesaid. 

And we do further declare, that 
this our royal proclamation shall 
not extend to require any alien to 
obtain such license as aforesaid, 
who shall, before the publication 
of this our proclamation in the 
London Gavette, have obtained 
our royal license to reside in any 
part of this kingdom. 

And we do turther direct, that 
every alien as aforesaid, upon every 
change of residence, as well to any 
place in the same city, town, di- 
stnct, or place, ws tO any other 
city, town, district, or place, shall 
give tour days’ previous notice 
thereot to the person or persons 
with whom he or she has been so 
registered, and shall again register 
himself or herself in manner be- 
fore mentioned, according to such 
new residence, declaring the resi- 
dence from whence he or she so 
Ten oved, 


And we do further declaie, that 
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no foreign ambassador, or other 
public minister duly authorised, 
nor the domestic servants of any 
such foreign ambassador, or pub- 
lic minister, registered according to 
the directions of the laws in force 
tor that purpose, and being actually 
attendant upon such anibassador 
or munister; nor any alien not above 
the aye ot fourteen years, shall lye 
deemed within the meaning and 
intent of this preclamation. : 

And Wwe do furthe den lare, th t 
all such 


licenses, as atoresatd, shall bh 


licenses, and proviss cad 


wien 
without fee or reward, avd shall be 
subject to no duty or ch irse % tte 
soever. 

And we do further declare avd 
make known, that every alien whe 
shall be tound at large in Girear 
Britam aiter the 
proclamation lunited tor revasteriy 
and thereupon obtaining licenses as 
aforesaid, such 
obtamed such hcense respectively, 
and not being execpt “das afore. 
said, will be liable on convicti 
suffer imprisonment for any time 
not exceeding six months, aceord- 


. t! oS suid 


time by this our 


si . 
ahens wot havi Vv 
.* 


. ’ 
} a 


Ing to Wie provisions ol 
‘ 
act. 
* c ’ — . 
Given at. at St. Jumes’s, 


the 12th day of October, 180%, 


WwW cour 


mm) the bod ve 
A\Vi 


ir Oj Our Peiy i 
‘ 


Gop rHrR KING. 


Iy the Kinc. A Praocramation. 


GEORGE R. 
Wiereas our parliament stands 
prorogued to ‘Uh rsaldy the thi d 
day of November neat: we, with 
the advice of our privy cou icil, idly 
hereby publ h and deelare, that 
the said parliament shail be farther 
“d the said third day of 
‘Tuesday the 
November 
next: 


proro rut GQ On 
November 


9 ee Arr das ' 
Lwe ] ty-second aay Oi 


lit ,? to 
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next: and we have given order to 
our chancellor of that part of our 
united kingdom called Great Bri- 
tain, to prepare 2 commission for 
proroguing the same accordingly. 
And we do further hereby, with 
the advice aforesaid, declare our 
oyal will and pleasure, that the 
said parliament shall, on the said 
—s -second day of November 
be held and sit for the dis- 
nore 4 of dive ‘To urcent and in npoTre 
tant aff. MKS 3 - and the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and the knigl tS, Cl- 
tizens, and burgresse s, and the com- 
missioners for shires and burghs, of 
the house of commons, are here- 
by required and conimanded to 
give their attendance accordingly 
at Westminster, on the said twen- 
ty -second day of November next. 
Given at our court at St. James’s, 
the twelitth da: of Octe ber, 
one thousand emht hundred 
and three, m the torty-third 
year of our y 1 n. 
GOD SAVE THE KING. 


May LG, 


Lord Petham brought 


down to the rds the { lowing 
message from his majesty, which 
Wis read, irst by the lord chan- 
cellor, from the weolsack, and next 


by Mr. Rose, the clerk, at the table. 


“GR. 


“ His majesty thinks it proper 
to — wnt the house of pecrs 
tha The Cywscussions \ | ich he atn- 


‘ 


nounced to them in hi 


i 


sisting between his maiesty and the 


“ 
~~ 


: , 
French vover 


French Ri wernment has ob! 
his mo 
dor from 


ty 
}? 
i 


on »ferum of ST eumeu el . vel 
bassad ' I mae PTRVCH repuoie’ 


has lett London. 


message of 


the Sth oft March last, as then sub- 


nt, have been ter- 
minated ; t} t whe cl ndnet ot the 
lired 
to re 1 his ambassa- 


aris, and that the am- 
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His majesty has given direc. 
tions for laying betore the houw 
of Peers, with as Tittle delay as pos. 
sible, c: pies of such papers as wil] 
afford the fullest intermation to jis 


parliament at this important con. 


juncture. 


“ Tt isa consolation to his ma 

esty to re He: ct, that no aacnenoun 
” ve been wanting on his part | 
preserve to his stibjects the bies«. 
ings of peace; but under the cir. 
cumstances which have occurred 
to disappoint his just expectations, 
his majestv relies with confidence 
on the zeal and public spirit of his 
faithful commons, and on the er- 
ertions of his breve and loyal sub. 
jects, to support him in his deter 
mination to employ the power _ 
resources of the nation, in oppos 
the spirit at ambition and encroac). 
ment which at present actuctes the 
councils of France, in upholding 
the dignity of hits crown, and in 
asserting and marmtaimtng the nghts 
and interests ot hi peopre, 


eee 5 ee ee 


By the Lorp-erirrurexant and 
Councit ot Irnetanp>. A Pro- 
CLAMATION. 

HARDWICKE. 
Whereas divers persons, engaged 
ina treasonable and daring imsur- 
rection aon t his majyesty’s RO- 


ae 1) sha eveninie ¢ 
vernment, aid, on th eVeti we 


‘ ) ; ler avic?. cone 
S terday, the 29a Ol J WV itt e SUES 


denly assemble in the liberties ot 
Dublin, with fire-arms and pikes, 
and did there commit several out- 
races, and particularly in Thomas 
street, in the parish of St.Catha- 
rine, within the said Iberties, did 
assault the c: Tiare ho the right 

honourable Arthur lord viscoutt 
Kiiw arden, chief justice of his ma- 
jesty’s court of king’ s bench, and 


ene of his majesty’s most honowra- 


bie 
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rivy council, and did drag the 
said Arthur lord Viscount Kilwar- 
den, together with his nephew the 
rev. Richard Wolfe, clerk, from 
his said carriage, and did there 
pasely and inhumanly murder the 
said Arthur lord viscount Kilwar- 
den and Richard Wolie, by stab- 
bing them respectively with pikes in 
vanous parts of their bodies, of 
which wounds they both soon aiter 
died. 

Now we, the lord-lieutenant and 
council, in order to bring such 
enormous offenders to condign pu- 
nisument. do, by this our pre clama- 
uOon, publish and declare, that if 
any pe rson or pel sons shal}, within 
six ca’lendar months from the date 
hereot, discover any of the person 
oT persons V ho committed the said 
inhuman murders on the said Ar- 
thur viscount Kilwarden, and the 
said rev. Richard Wolfe, or either 
of them, or who aided and assisted 
therein, or who advised, encou- 
raged, instigated, moved, stimu- 
lated, or incited the persons con- 
coned therein to commit. the 
sime, sich person or persons so 
discovering shall receive as a re- 
ward the sum of ofe thousand 
pounds sterlir {r ior each and every 
of the first three persons who shall 
be apprehend di and convicted 
thereol, 

And we do likewise publich and 
declare, that if any of the persons 
concerned in the murders aferesaid, 
save and ercept the persons who 
actually stabbed the said lord vis- 
count Kilwarden and the rev. Ri- 
chard Wolte, or either of them, 
as aforesaid, shall discover any 
other of the persons concerned in 


1 . . 2 
the said murders, or either of 


them, so that such person or per- 
sons so discovering shall be con- 
vieted thereof, such person or per- 
6085 $0 discoy ering, shall, over and 
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above the said reward, receive his 
Majesty’s Most gracious pardon for 
said offences. 

And whereas it has appeared to 
us, that the daring and rebellious 
outrages atoresaid were committed 
in prosecution of a rebellious con- 
spiracy against his majesty’s g°- 
vernment, and that divers other 
enormities were at the same time 
committed in Thomas - street 
aforesaid, and in the neighbour. 
hood thereof, in prosecution of the 
same treasonable purpose, and that 
divers of the persons engaged 
therein, did come to Dublin with 
intent to commit such outrages and 
enormitics, in order to induce and 
persuade his majesty’s peaceable 
and loyal subjects in the city of 
Dublin and its neighbourhood, by 
the tenor thereof, and by appre- 
hensions for their own personal 
safety, to join in the treasonable 
conspiracy aforesaid. 

Now we, the lord-lieutenant and 
council, do hereby strictly enjota 
and command ali his majesty’s 
subiects, in their several stations 
and according to their several du- 
tics, to use their utmost endeavours 
to suppress all such rebelhous im- 
surrections and treasonable prace 
tices, and to apprehend and bring 
the persons engaged there to the 
puntshment due to their CrIMes ¢ 


al Te more C5 Per ially we do Strictiv 


enjoin aod command the lord 
m:avor ef the city of Dublin, and 
ull t! e jus tices of the peace of the 
said city of Dublin, and of the 
county of Dublin, and all shernfis 
and other magistrates and officers 
within their several jurisdictions, 
and all other his majesty’s loving 
subjects, to do all acts in their 
power to such pu poses. 

And we do hereby further re- 
quire and command all officers 
commanding his majesty’s forces 

to 
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to employ the troops under their 
comimand in the most speedy and 
effectual manner for the suppres- 
sion of all sdiediitien insurrections 
and treasonable practices, wherever 
the same may appear; and parti- 
cularly to disarm all rebels, and 
recover all arms forcibly and trai- 
torously taken from his majesty’s 
peaceable and loyal subjects, and 
take up and seize ali arms and am- 
munition which may be found | 
the custody of any person or as 
sons not duly authorised by law to 
have and keep the same. 

Given at the council chamber, 


in Dublin, the 2tth day of 


July, 1803, 

Signed, Redesdale C., Chas. 
Dublin, W. Tuam, en 
Ely, Arran, Annesley, ‘I'y- 
rawley, Her. Langrish Ie’, » De "US 
Browne, ~ Kine, S. Ha- 
niiiton, o . George Daly. 1>. 
La erate James Fu Laure. 
rald, M. Fitzgerald, H. &. 
lox, M. Smith, Standish 
O'Grady. 


GOD SAVE THY KING. 





_—- 





PRocraMaArion 


Ry his Maye vy, as lector of Fla- 
nover. 
GEORGE R. 

Whatever the event of the dite- 
rences now existing between our 
crown and the French government 
may be, we shall, in our capacity 
as elector und member of the Ger- 
man empire, observe the strictest 

rveutrality ; and might theretore 
justly and confidently expect, that 
whatever termination the present 
Negotiation may have, our Germa i 
states and faithful subjects will not 
be affected by any conse quences 
which may ensue. 


Considering, however, the obvi. 
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ous movements of the troops in 
Holland, the possibility must oceyr 
to us, that in case the mentioned 
differen ces should, against our 
wishes, not be amicably settled, 
our German states and subjects 
may be exposed to a danger, which, 
it realised, would have the mos 
unfortunate consequences for the 
whole country ‘= general, and 
every individual in particular. We, 
tor this reason, hold it to be our 
most sacred duty to adopt such 
means as wil, under the blessing 
ot God, prove most efhe: cious to 
protect our taihful German sub. 
jects, Whom Divine Providence has 
committed to our care. We apply, 
the retore, to ail the loy: il su bjects 
ot our German states, with that 
confidence to which the love and 
affection we bear our people, and 
their uninterrupted loyalty and at- 
tachment entitle us, to make, ig 
case of such danger, all those 
efforts and sacrifices to which the 
duties they owe to us their loving 
sovereign, their attachment to 
their native country, their family 
conne Mons, and every thing dear to 
them, already bind them. And 
we do it with the more confidence, 
as our dearly b loved son, the duke 
ot C; imbridge, actuated by the ten- 
der affection he bears our faithful 
German states and subjects, is will- 
ing to share every danger that 
Miaty befal them, and pe ysonally tu 
ASSiSt In every th ng that may pro- 
mote their safety and security. To 
be prepared for every event that 
may happen, it is for the present 
absolutely necessary to know im- 
mediately the exact number of our 
German ‘subjects, who, if necessity 
calls, can take up arms for the 

detence of thei country. It is to 
eflect this, that we command all 
the magisirates of our Germaa 
States, to lose no time in giving in 
compiete 
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complete lists of such of our Ger- 
man subjects as are fit for military 
service, excepting those only who 
yrve us and their country in other 
capacities 5 and to make them SO- 
lemnly promise to conic forth 
when ‘alled upon,-and give all the 
assistance in their power for the 
defence of their country, whenever, 
and for as long as may be thought 

The known loyalty and patrio- 
tism of our beloved subjects, leave 
ys no room to suppose, that any 
one of them will be so lost, as to 
transgress SO solemn an obligation, 
or to withdraw himself by a cow- 
ardly and treacherous flight from 
iving his assistance to the defence 
of his country. Should, however, 
against our better expectations, 
such be found, who, in time of 
danger, wou!d desert their country 
and refuse their aid, such wretches 
shall, the case being lawfully 
proved, without hope of pardon, 
be deprived of all they may pos- 
sess in our German dominions, and 
be cut off from all inheritance 
therein. But we have a better opi- 
nion of all our German subjects, 
and are firmly persuaded, that, 
when necessity calls, they will una- 
nmously and zealously assist, to 
the utmost in their power, in the 
defence and for the salvation of 
their native country. 

Henover, May 16, 1803. 


ee 





His Majesty's Speech to both Houses 
of Parliament, August 12, 1803. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Tam at length enabled, by the 
state of public business, to release 
you from your long and laborious 
attendance in parliament. 

In closing the session, I have the 
mmost satisfaction in expressing 
we strong sense which I entertain 
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of that zealous and unwearied re. 
gard tor the welfare and honour of 
your country, which has distin. 
guished all your proceedings. 

During the continuance of peace, 
your conduct manifested the just 
view which you had taken of our 
actual situation, and of the dangers 
against which you were peculiarly 
called upon to provide; and since 
the recurrence of hostilities, you 
have displayed an energy and 
promptitude which have never 
been surpassed, in the means which 
you have supplied for the defence 
of the country, and for the vigo- 
rous prosecution of the war. 

Your proceedmgs, in conse. 
quence of the late treasonable and 
atrocious occurrences m_ Treland, 
will, I trust, have the effect of pre- 
venting any further mterruption 
of its internal tranquillity: and of 
convincing my loyal subjects, in 
that part of the united kingdom, 
that they may confidently rely on 
that protection to which they are 
so justly entitled. 

In the midst of the deliberations, 
which were occasioned by the im- 
mediate exigency of the times, you 
have not been unmindful of other 
objects, to which | had directed 
your attention; and I have great 
satisfaction in observing, that you 
have completed a system for conso- 
lidating the duties, and regulating 
the collection and management of 
the several branches of the reve- 
nue, and that you have adopted 
measures which are calculated to 
afford material accommodation to 
the mercantile part of the commu- 
nity, and to encourage and extend 
the navigation and commerce of 
my dominions. — 

Gentlemen of the House of 

Commons, 


J return you my particular 
thanks 
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thanks for the liberality and readi- 
ness with which you have granted 
the supplies for the public service. 

It is painful to me to reflect, 
that the means of necessary exer- 
tion cannot be provided without a 
heavy pressure upon my faithful 
people. But I cannot sufficiently 
applaud that wisdom and fortitude 
which have led you to overlook 
considerations of temporary con- 
venience, for the purpose of pre- 
venting a large accumulation ot 
debt during the continuance of the 
war. You may be assured that 
there shall be as strict an attention 
to economy on my part as may be 
consistent with those preparations 
and exertions which will be best 
calenlated to frustrate the designs 
ant to weaken the power of the 
enemy, by whose arrogant preten- 
sions and restless ambition alone 
these sacrifices have been rendered 
unavoidable. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Tam fully persuaded that, du. 
ring the cessation of your parlia- 
mentary duties, you will continue 
to be actuated by the same spirit 
which has been uniformly dis in 
ed in your councils. It will be 
your duty to assist in carrying into 
elect those important measures 
which your wisdom has matured 
for the defence and security of the 
realm; and particularly to give 
the most beneficial direction to 
that ardour and enthusiasm in the 
cause of their countrs which ani- 
mate all classes of my people. 

Justly sensible of the state of 
pre-eminence in which it has 
pleased the Almighty to support 
us for so many ages, amongst the 
nations ot Europe, I rely with con- 
fidence, that, under the continu- 
ance of his Divine Protection, the 
exertions of my brave and loyal 


subjects will prove to the enemy 
and to the world, that an attempt 
to subvert the independence, or im. 
pair the power, of this united king. 
dom, will terminate in the disgrace 
and ruin of those by whom it may 
be made; and that my people will 
find an ample reward for all their 
sacrifices, in an undisturbed enjoy. 
ment of that freedom and security, 
which, by their patriotism and va. 
lour, they will have preserved and 
ensured to themselves and their 
posterity. 
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His Majesty's Speech to both Houses 
of Parliament, November 22, 1803. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Since I last met you in parlia. 
ment, it has been my chief object 
to carry into effect those measures 
which your wisdom had adopted 
for the defence of the united king. 
dom, and for the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war. In these prepara- 
tions I have been seconded by the 
voluntary exertions of all ranks of 
my people, in a manner that has, 
if possible,  strengthered their 
claims to my confidence and affec- 
tion: they have proved that the 
menaces of the enemy have only 
served to rouse. their native and 
hereditary spirit; and that all 
other considerations are lost in a 
general disposition to make those 
efforts and sacrifices which the 
honour and safety of the kingdom 
demand at this important and a- 
tical conjuncture. en 

Though my attention has princi- 
pally been directed to the great 
object of internal security, no op 
portunity has been lest of making 
an impression on the “foreign pos 
sessions of the enemy. ‘The island 
of St. Lucia, of Tobago, of St 
Pierre, and Miquelon, and the stt- 
tlemens 
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ements of Demerara and Esse- 
uibo, have surrendered to the 
British arms. In the conduct of 
the operations by which those va- 
{uable acquisitions have been made, 
the utmost promptitude and zeal 
have been displayed by the officers 
employed on those Services, and 
by my forces acting under their 
command by sea and land. 

In Ireland, the leaders, and se- 
yeral inferior agents, in the late 
traitorous and atrocious conspiracy, 
have been brought to justice ; and 
the public tranguillity has experi- 
enced no further interruption, I 
indulge the hope, that such of my 
deluded subjects as have swerved 
from their allegiance are now con- 
vinced of their error; and that 
having compared the advantages 
they derive from the protection of 
a free constitution, with the con- 
dition of those countries which are 
under the dominion of the French 
government, they will cordially 
and zealously concur in resisting 
any attempt that may be made 
against the security and indepen- 


dence of my united kingdom. 


Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

Ihave a perfect reliance on your 
public spirit for making such pro- 
vision as may be necessary for the 
service of the year. "The progres- 
sive improvement of the revenue 
cannot tail to encourage you to 
cope in the system which has 

n adopted, of defraying the ex- 
penses of the war, with as little ad- 
dition as possible to the public 
debt, and to the permanent  bur- 
thens of the state. 

I lament the heavy’ pressure 
which, under the present circum. 
stances, must unavoidably be expe- 
nenced by my people; but [ am 
persuaded that they will meet it 
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with the good sense and fortitude 
which so eminently distinguish 
their character, under a conviction, 
of the indispensable importance of 
upholding the dignity and of pro- 
viding effectually for the safety of 


the empire. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I have concluded a convention 
with the king of Sweden, for the 
purpose of adjusting all the diffe. 
rences which have arisen on the 
subject of the eleventh article of 
the treaty of 1661. T have direct. 
ed that a copy of this convention 
should be laid before you; and 
you will, I trust, be of opinion that 
the arrangement, whilst it upholds 
our Maritime rights, 15 founded on 
those principles of reciprocal ad- 
vantage which are best calculated 
to maintain and improve the good 
understanding which happily sub- 
sists between the two countries. 

In the prosecution of the con- 
test in which we are engaged, it 
shall be, as it has ever been, my 
first object to execute as becomes 
me the great trust committed to 
my charge. Embarked with my 
brave and loyal people in one com- 
mon cause, it is my fixed determi. 
nation, if the occasion should arise, 
to share their exertions and their 
dangers in the defence of our cons 
stitution, our religion, our laws, 
and independence. To the activity 
and valour of my fleets and armies, 
to the zeal and unconquerable spi- 
rit of my faithful subjects, I con- 
fide the honour of my crown, and 
all those valuable interests which 
are involved in the issue of this 
momentous contest. 

Actuated by these sentiments, 
and humbly imploring the blessing 
of Divine Providence, I look for- 
ward with a firm conviction, that 
if, contrary to all just eee > 
tne 
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the enemy should elude the vigi- 
lance of my numerous fleets and 

isers, and attempt to execute 

¢ir presumptuous threats of in- 
vading our coasts, the consequence 
will be to them, discomfiture, con- 
fusion, and disgrace; and that 


ours will not only be the glory of 


surmounting present difficulties, 
and repelling immediate danger, 
but the solid and permanent ad- 
vantage of fixing the safety and 
independence of the kingdom on 
the basis of acknowledged strength, 
the result of its own tried energy 
and resources.’ 





DECLARATION, 


His mrajesty’s earnest endeavours 
for the preservation of peace hav- 
ing tilled of success, he entertains 
the fullest confidence that he shall 
receive the same support from his 
parliament, and that the same zeal 
and spirit will be manitested by his 
people, which he has experienced 
on every occasion when the honour 
of his crown has been attacked, or 
the essential interests of his domi- 
nions have been endangered. 

During the whole course of the 
negotiations which led to the pre- 
liminary and definitive treaties of 

ace between his majesty and the 
Geni republic, it was his majes- 
ty’s sincere desire, not only to put 
an end to the hostilides which sub- 
sisted between the two countries, 
but to adopt such measures, and to 
concur m= such propositions, as 
nught most effectually contribute 
to consolidate the general tranquil- 
lity of Europe. ‘The same 
tives by which his majesty was ac- 
tuated during the negotiations for 
peace, have: since invariably go. 
verned his conduct. As soon as 
the treaty ot Amicns was con- 


ThO- 
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cluded, his majesty’s courts were 
oper’ to the people of France fo» 
every purpose of legal redress ; aif 
sequestrations were taken off their 
property ; all prohibitions on their 
trade which had been imposed 
during the war were removed; and 
they were placed, in every respect, 
on the same footing, with regard to 
commerce and imtercourse, as the 
mhabitants of any other state in 
amity with his majesty, with which 
there existed no treaty of commerce, 

To a system of conduct thus 
open, liberal, and triendly, the pro. 
ceedings of the French government 
afford the most striking contrast. 
The prohibitions which had been 
placed on the commerce of his 
majesty’s subjects during the war 
have been enforced with increased 
strictness and severity; violence 
has been offered in several instances 
to their vessels and their property; 
and, in no case, has justice been af. 
forded to those who may have been 
aggrieved in consequence of such 
acts, nor has ang satisfactory an- 
swer been given to the repeated 
representations made by his majes- 
ty’s ministers or ambassador at 
Paris. Under such circumstances, 
when his majesty’s subjects were 
not suffered to enjoy the common 
advaniages of peace within the ter- 
ritories of the French republic, and 
the countries dependent upon tt, 
the French government had re- 
course to the extraordimary mea- 
sure of sending over to this country 
a number of persons for the pro- 
fessed purpose of residing in the 
most considerable sea-port towns 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
the character of commercial agents 
or consuls, ‘These persons could 
have no pretensions to be acknow- 
ledged in that character, as the 
right of being so acknowledged, as 


well as all the privileges attached 
\o 
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to such a situation, could only be 
derived from a commercial treaty ; 
and as no treaty of that description 
was in existence between his ma- 
jesty and the French republic. 

There was consequently too 
much reason to suppose that the 
real object of their mission was by 
no means of 2 commercial nature ; 
and this suspicion was confirmed, 
not only by the circumstance that 
some of them were military men, 
but by the actual discovery that 
several of them were furnished 
with imstructions to obtain the 
soundings of the harbours, and to 
procure military surveys of the 
laces where it was intended they 
should reside. His majesty felt it 
to be his duty to prevent their de- 

re to their respective places 
of destination, and represented to 
the French government the neces- 
sity of withdrawing them; and it 
cannot be denied that the circum- 
stances under which they were sent, 
and the instructions which were 
given to them, ought to be con- 
sidered as decisive indications of 
the dispositions and intentions of 
the government by whom they 
were employed. 

The conduct of the French go- 
vernment, with respect to the com- 
mercial intercourse between the 
two countries, must therefore be 
considered as il] suited to a state of 
peace; and their proceedings in 
their more jendiel political rela- 
tons, as well as in those which im- 
mediately concern his miajesty’s 
dominions, appear to have been al- 
together inconsistent with every 
principle of good faith, modera- 
ton, and justice. His majesty had 
entertained hopes, in consequence 

the repeated assurances and pro- 

‘sions of the French government, 


that they mivht have been induced 
w adopt a s)\ 
J803, — 


stenj of policy which, 
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if it had not inspired other powers 
with confidence, might at least 
have at their jealousies. It 
the French government had really 
appeared to be actuated by a due 
attention to such a system; if their 
dispositions had proved to be es- 
sentially pacific, allowances would 
have been made for the situation 
in which a new government must 
be placed after so dreadful and ex- 
tensive a convulsion as that which 
has been produced by the French 
revolution. But his majesty has 
unfortunately had too much reason 
to observe, and to lament, that the 
system of violence, aggression, and 
aggrandisement, which character- 
ised the proceedings of the diffe- 
rent governments of France during 
the war, has been continued with as 
little disguise since its termination. 
They have continued to keep a 
French army in Holland against 
the will, and in defiance of the re- 
monstrances of the Batavian po- 
vernment, and in repugnance to 
the letter of three sclemn treaties. 
They have, in a period of peace, 
invaded the territory, and violated 
the independence of the Swiss na- 
tion, in defiance of the treaty of 
Luneville, which had stipulated 
the independence of their territory, 
and the right of the inhabitants to 
choose their own form of govern- 
ment. They have annexed to the 
dominions of France, Piedmont, 
Parma, anid Placentia, and the 
island of Elba, without allotting 
any provision to the king of Sar- 
dinia, whom they have despoiled 
ot the most valuable part pf his ter- 
ritory, though they were bound by 
a solemn engagement to the empe- 
ror of Russia, to attend to his in- 
terests, and to provide for his esta- 
blishment. It may, indeed, with 
truth be asserted, that the period 
which has elapsed since the conclu- 
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sion of the definitive treaty, has 
been marked with one continued 
series of aggression, violence, and 
insult, on the part of the French go- 
vernment. 

In the month of October last, his 
majesty was induced, in conse- 
quence of the earnest solicitation 
of the Swiss nation, to make an 
effort, by a representation to the 
French government, to avert the 
evils which were then impending 
over that country. This represen- 
tation was couched_in the most 
temperate terms; and measures 
were taken by his majesty for as- 
certaining, under the circumstances 
which then existed, the real situa- 
tion and wishes of the Swiss can- 
tons, as well as the sentiments of 
the other cabinets of Europe. His 
majesty learned, however, with the 
utmost regret, that no disposition to 
counteract these repeated infrac- 
tions of treaties and acts of vio- 
lence was manitested by any of the 


powers most immediately interested 
m preventing them; and his ma- 
jesty therefore felt, that, with re- 
spect to these objects, his single 
efforts could not be YF gece to 


produce any considerable advan- 
tage to those in whose favour they 
might be exerted. 

t was about this time that the 
French government first distinctly 
advanced the principle, that his 
majesty had no right to complain 
of the conduct or to interfere with 
the proceedings of France, on any 
point which did not form a part of 
the stipulations of the treaty of 
Amiens. ‘That treaty was un- 
questionably founded upon the 
same principle as every other ante- 
cedent treaty or convention, on the 
assumption of the state of posses- 
sion and of engagements subsisting 
aut the time of its conclusion ; and 
i that state of possession and of 
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engagements is materially affected 
by the voluntary act of any of the 
parties, so as to prejudice the con. 
dition on which the other party has 
entered into the contract, the 
change, so made, may be considered 
as operating virtually as a breach 
of the treaty itself, and as giving 
the party aggrieved a right to de. 
mand satisfaction or compensation 
for any substantial difference which 
such acts may have effected in 
their relative situations; but what. 
ever may be the principle on which 
the treaty is to be considered as 
founded, there is indisputably a 
general law of nations, which, 
though liable to be limited, ex- 
plained, or restrained, by conven- 
tional law, is antecedent to it, and 
is that law or rule of conduct 
to which all sovereigns and states 
have been accustomed to appeal, 
where conventional law ts admitted 
to have been silent. ‘The treaty of 
Amiens, and every other treaty, in 
providing for the objects to which 
it is particularly directed, does not 
therefore assume or imply an in- 
ditference to all other objects which 
are not specified in its stipulations; 
much less does it adjudge them to 
be of a nature to be left to the will 
and caprice of the violent and the 
powerful. The justice of the cause 
is alone a sufficient ground to war- 
rant the interposition of any of the 
powers of Europe in the differences 
which may arise between other 
states, and the application and ex- 
tent of that just interposition is to 
be determined solely by considera- 
tions of prudence. ‘These pric 
ples can admit of no dispute ; but 
if the new and extraordinary pre- 
tension advanced by the French go- 
vernment, to exclude his majesty 
from any right to interfere with re- 
spect to the concerns of other 
powers, unless they made a specie 

part 
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part of the stipelations of the treaty 
of Amiens, was that which it Was 

‘ble to maintain, those powers 
would have a right, at least, to 
claim the benefit of this principle, 
in every case of difference between 
the two countries. The indig- 
nation of all Eurepe must surely 
then be excited by the declarations 
of the French government, that, in 
the event of hostilities, these very 
powers who were no parties to the 
treaty of Amiens, and who were 
not allowed to derive any advan- 
tage from the remonstrances of his 
majesty in their behalf, are never- 
theless to be made the victims of a 
war which is alleged to arise out 
of the same treaty, and are to be 
sacrificed in a contest which they 
not only have not oecasioned, but 
which they have had no means 


whatever of preventing. 
His majesty jill it most ex- 
ient, under the circumstances 
which then affected Europe, to ab- 
stain from a recurrence to hostili- 
ties on account of the views’ of am- 
bition and acts of aggression mani- 
fested by France on the continent ; 
yet an experience of the character 
and dispositions of the French go- 
vernment could not fail to impress 
his majesty with a sense of the ‘ne- 
eessity of imcreased vigilance ‘in 
guarding the richts and dignity of 
his crown, and in protecting the 
uiterests of his people. 

Whilst his majesty was actu- 
ated by these sentiments, he was 
called upon by the French govern- 
ment to evacuate the island of 
Maka. His majesty had mani- 
tested, from the moment of the 
“gnature of the definitive treaty, 
MM anxious disposition to carry into 
full effect the stipulations of the 
treaty of Amiens relative to that 
land. As soon as he was in- 
formed that an election of a grand- 
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master had taken place, under the 
auspices of the emperor of Russia, 
and that it had heen agreed by the 
different priories assembled at St. 
Petersburg? | to acknowledge the ° 
person whom the court of Rome 
should select out of those who had 
been named by them to be grand? 
master of the order of St.John, his 
majesty proposed to the French 
government, for the purpose of 
avoiding any diffculties which 
might arise in the execution of the 
arrangement, to acknowledge that 
election to be valid: and when, in 
the month of Aveust, the French 
government apptied to his majesty 
to permit the Neapolitan troops to 
be sent to the island of Malta, as a 
preliminary measure for prevents 
Ingy any unnecessary delay, hjs ‘nm. 
jesty consented without hesitation 
to this proposal, and gave’ direc. 
tions for the admission of the Neas 
politan troops into the island. His 
majesty had thus shown his disposi- 
tion not only to throw no obstacle 
in the way of the execution of the 
treazy, but, on the contrary, to fa- 
cilitate the execution of it by every 
means in his power. His majesty 
cannot, however, admit, that ar 
any period since the conclusion of 
the treaty of Amiens, the French 
government have had a right to 
call upon him, in conformity to the 
stipulations of that treaty, to with- 
draw his forces from the island of 
Malta. At the time when this de- 
mand was made by the French 
government, several of the most 
important stipulations of the ar- 
rangement respecting Malta re- 
mained unexecuted: the election of 
a grand-master had not been car- 
ried into effect. The tenth article 
had stipulated, that the indepen- 
dence of the island should be 
placed under the guarantee and 
protection of Great Britain, France," 
(G2) Austra, 
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Austria, Russia, Spain, and Prussia, 
The emperor of Germany had ac- 
ceded to the guarantee, but only 
on condition of a like ace¢ssion on 
the part of the other powers speci- 
fied in the article. ‘lhe emperor 
of Russia had refused his accession, 
except onthe condition that the Mal. 
tese langue should be abrogated; 
and the king of Prussia had given 
no answer whatever to the appli- 
cation which had been made to 
him to accede to the arrangement. 
But the fundamental principle, upe 
on the existence of which depend- 
ed the execution of the other parts 
of the article, had been defeated 
by the changes which had taken 
he in the constitution of the or- 
der since the conclusion of the 
treaty of peace, It was to the or- 
der of St. John of Jerusalem that 
is Majesty was, by the first stipu- 
Jation of the tenth article, boynd to 
restore the island of Malta. The 
order is defined to consist of those 
langues which were in existence at 
the time of the conclusion of the 
treaty: the three French langues 
having been abolished, and a Mal- 
tese language added to the institu, 
ion. The order consisted, there, 
fore, at that time, of the following 
langues, viz. the langues of Arro. 
gan, Castile, Germany, Bavaria, 
and Russia. Since the conclusion 
of the definitive treaty, the langues 
of Arrogan and Castile have i 
separated from the order by Spain; 
a part of the Italian Igngue has 
been abolished hy the annexation 
of Piedmont and Parma to France. 
There is strong reason to believe 
that it has been in contemplation 
to sequestrate the property of the 
Bavarian langue, and the intention 
has been avowed of keeping the 
Russian langues within the domi- 
pions of the empcror. 
Undtr these circumstances the 
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order of St. John cannot be consi. 
dered as that body to which, ac. 
cording to the stipulations of the 
treaty, the island was to be re. 
stored; and the funds Indispensa- 
bly necessary for its support, and 
for the maintenance of the inde. 
pendence of the island, have been 
nearly, if not wholly, sequestered, 
Even if this had arisen from cir. 
cumstances which it was not in 
the power of any of the contract. 
ing parties to the treaty to con. 
trol, his majesty would neverthe. 
less have had a right to defer the 
evacuation of the island by his 
forces, until such time as an equi- 
valent arrangement had been con. 
cluded for the preservation of the 
independence of the order and of 
the island. But if these changes 
have taken place in consequence of 
any acts of the other parties to the 
treaty; if the French government 
shall appear to have proceeded up, 
on a system of rendering the order, 
whose independence they had sti- 
pulated, incapable of maintaining 
that independence, his majesty’s 
right to continye ip the occupation 
of the island, under such circum- 
stances, will hardly he contested. 
It is indisputable that the revenues 
of the two Spanish langues have 
been withdrawn from the order by 
his catholic majesty ; a part of the 
Italian langue has, in fact, been 
abolished by France, through the 
unjust annexation of Pjedmont and 
Parma, and Placentia, to the French 
territory. The elector of Bavaria 
has been instigated by the French 
government to sequestrate the pro- 
perty of the order within his terti- 
tories; and it is certain that dey 
have not only sanctioned but en- 
couraged the idea of the propriety 
of separating the Russian langues 

from the remainder of the order. 
As the conduct of the gover 
mei.a 
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ments of France and Spain have, 
therefore, in some instances direct- 
ly, and in others indirectly, contrié 


. 


buted to the changes which have 
taken place in the order, and thus 
destroyed its means of supporting 
its independence, it is to those go- 
yernments, and not to lils majesty, 
that the non-execution of the tenth 
article of the treaty of Amiens must 
be ascribed. 

Such would be the just conclu< 
sion if the tenth article of that 
treaty were considered as an at- 
rangement by itself. It must be 
observed, however, that this article 
forms a part only of a treaty of 
peace, the whole of which is con- 
nected together, and the stipula- 
tions of which must, upon a prin- 
ciple common to all treaties, be 
construed as having a reference to 
each other. 

His majesty was induced by the 
treaty of peace to consent to aban- 
don and to restore to the order of 
St. John the island of Malta, on 
condition of its independence and 
neutrality. But a turther condi- 
tion, which must necessarily be 
+ sen to have had considerable 
influence with his majesty in in- 
ducing him to make so important 
a concession, was the acquiescence 
ot the French government in an 
arrangement for the security of the 
Levant, by the eighth and ninth 
articles in the treaty stipulating the 
integrity of the Turkish empire, 
and the independence of the Ionian 
islands, His majesty has, however, 
smce learnt, that the French go- 
vernment have entertained views 
hostile to both these objects ¢ and 
that they have even suggested the 
idea of 2 partition of the ‘Turkish 
empire. These views must now be 
manifest to all the world, from the 
cticial publication of the report of 
colonel Sebastiani; from the con- 
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duct of that officer, and of the other 
French agents in Egypt, Syria, and 
the Ionian islands; and from the di- 
stinet admission of the first consul 
himself, in his communication with 
lord Whitworth. His majesty was, 
therefore, warranted in considering 
it to be the determination of the 
French government to violate those 
articles of the treaty of peace, 
which stipulated for the integrity 
and independence of the ‘Turkish 
empire, and of the Lonian islands; 
and consequently he would not 
have been justitied in evacuating 
the island of Malta; without re- 
ceiving some other security, which 
might equally provide for these 
important objects. His majesty 
accordingly feels that he has an in- 
contestible claim, in consequence 
ot the conduct of France since the 
treaty of peace, and with reference 
to the objects which made part of 
the nigubitetn of that treaty, to 
refuse, under the present circum. 
stances, to relinquish the possession 
of the island of Malta. 

Yet, notwithstanding this right, 
so clear and so unquestionable, the 
alternative presented by the French 
government to his majesty, in lan- 
guage the most peremptory and 
menacing, was, “ the evacuation of 
Malta, or the renewal of the war.’’ 

If the views of ambition and 
aggrandisement, which have thus 
been manifested by the French go- 
vernment since the conclusion of 
the treaty of peace, have in so very 
particular a manner attracted the 
attention of his majesty, it has beer 
equally impossible for him not to 
feel, and not to notice, the repeated 
indignities which have been offered 
by that government to his crown 
ard to hts people. CoP 

The report of colonel Sebastian 
contains the most unwarrantable 
insinuations and charges — 
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has majesty’s government, against 
the othcer who commanded his 
torces in Egypt, and against the 
Briash army m that quarter. The 
paper cannot be considered as the 
publication of a private individual ; 
it has been avowed, and indeed 
bears evidence upon the face of it, 
that it is the official report of an 
accredited agent, publrshed by the 
wuthority of'a government to which 
it was addressed, who thereby have 
given it their express sanction. 
This report had been: published 
«a very short time, when another 
indignity was offered to this coun- 
try m the commnnication of the 
first consul of France to the legis- 
lative body. In this communica. 
tion he presumes to affirm, in the 
character of ehiet magistrate of 
that country, “ that Great Britain 
cannot singly contend against the 
power of France ;’’ an assertion as 
unfounded as it rs imdecent, dis- 
proved by the events cf many wars, 
und by none more than by those of 
the war which has been recently 
coneluded, Such an assertion, ad- 
vanced in the most solemn official 
act of a government, and thereby 
ueant to be avowed to all the 
powers of Lurope, can be consi- 
dered in no other light than asa 
detiance publicly offered to his ma- 
resty, and to a brave and pewerful 
people, who are both willing andable 
to detend his just rights, and those 
ot their country, against every in- 
ult and aggression. 
The conduct of the first consul 
‘9 bis majesty’s ambassador, at his 
audience, im presence of the mi- 
nisters of most of the sovereigns 
and states of Europe, furnishes 
another instance of provocation on 
the part of the French government, 
which it would be improper not to 
notice on the present occasion; and 
“ue subsequent explanation of this 
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transaction may be considered as 
having the effect of aggrayatiog 

instead ot pallratmg the atfront. 
At the very time when his ma- 
jesty was demanding satisfaction 
and explanation on some of the 
points eee ser the French 
minister at Hamburg endeavour. 
ed to obtain the insertion in a 
Hamburg paper of a most gross 
and opprobrious libel against his 
majesty ; and when difheulties were 
made respecting the insertion of it, 
he availed himself of his official 
character of minister of the French 
republic to require the publication 
ot it, by order of his government, 
in the Gazette of the Senate of 
that town. With this requisition, 
so made, the senate of Hamburg 
were induced to comply ; and thus 
has the independence of that town 
been violated, and a free. state 
made the imstrument, by the me- 
nace of the French government, of 
propagating throughout Europe, 
upon their authority, the most of- 
fensive and unfounded calumnies 
wgainst his majesty and his govern. 
ment. His majesty might add to 
this list of indignities, the requisi- 
tion which the French government 
have repeatedly urged, that the 
laws and constitution of his coun- 
try should be changed relative to 
the liberty of the press. His ma- 
jesty might likewise add the calls 
which the French government have, 
on several occasions, made upon 
him te violate the laws of hospi- 
tality, with respect to persons who 
had found an asylum within his 
dominions, and against whose con- 
duct no charge whatever has, at 
any time, been substantiated. It 
is impossible to reflect on these 
different proceedings, and the course 
which the French government have 
thought proper to adopt ee’ 
them, without the thorough con 
vicuen 
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yiction that they are not the effect 
of accident ; but that they forma 
part of a system which has been 
adopted for the purpose of degrad- 
ing, vilifying, and insulting his 
majesty and his government. 

Under all these insults and pro- 
vocations, his majesty, not without 
a due sense of his dignity, has pro- 
ceeded with every degree of tem- 

and moderation to obtam sa- 
tisfaction and redress, while he has 
neglected no means, consistent with 
his honour and the safety of his 
dominions, to induce the govern- 
ment of France to concede to him 
what is, in his judgement, absolute- 
ly necessary for the future tran- 
quillity of Europe. His efforts in 
this respect have proved abortive, 
and he has therefore judged it ne- 
cessary to order his ambassador to 
leave Paris. In having recourse 
to this proceeding, it has been his 
majesty’s object to put an end to 
the fruitless discussions which have 
too long subsisted between the 
two governments, and to close 
a period of suspense peculiarly in- 
jurious to the subjects of his ma- 
jesty. 

But though the provocations 
which his majesty has re¢eived 
might entitle him to larger claims 
than those which he has advanced, 
yet, anxious to prevent calamities 
which might thus be extended to 
every part of Europe, he is. still 
willing, as far as is consistent with 
his own honour, and the interests 
of his people, to afford every fa- 
cility to any just and honourable 
arrangement, by which such evils 
fone hae He has, there- 
a oe difheulty in declaring: to 

urope, that, notwithstanding 
all the chanres which have taken 
place since the treaty of peace, not- 
withstanding the extension of the 
power of France, in repugnance to 
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that treaty, and ‘to the spirit of 


peace itself, his majesty will ‘not 
avatl himself of these circum- 
stances, to demand in compensa- 
tion all that he is entitled to re 
quire, but will be ready to concur, 
even now, mm an arrangement by 
which satisfaction shall be given to 
him, for the indignities which have 
been offered to his crown, and to 
his people, and substantial security 
afforded against further encroach- 
rents on the part of France. 

His majesty has thus distinctly 
and unreservedly stated the reasons 
of those proceedings to which he 
has found himself compelled to re- 
sort. He is actuated by np dispo- 
sition to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any other state; by no 
projects of conquest and aggran- 
disement ; but solely by a sense of 
what is due to the honour of his 
crown, and the interests of his peo- 
ple, and by an anxious desire to 
obstruct the further progress of a 
system, which, if not resisted, may 
prove fatal to every part of the ci 
vilised world, 





Hovust: or Lorps. Aug. 12. 
Address of the Commons to the King. 

His majesty having taken his 
seat on the throne, the gentleman 
u-her of the black rod was desired 
to require the attendance of the 
speaker of the house of commons. 
The speaker attended accordingly, 
and read the following address :— 

“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

« Your majesty’s most dutiful 
and loyal subjects, the knights, ¢i- 
tizens, and burgesses of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in parliament assembled, have 
at length completed the supplies 
eranted to your majesty for the 
service of the present yeare—a on 
(G 1) riod 
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riod memorable for the events 
which it has produced, and awful 
for those which may be yet to 
come. 

“In granting those supplies, 
your majesty’s faithful commons 

ave considered that a crisis with- 
ontexample,demanded unexampled 
eforts; and by resolving to raise, 
annually, a large proportion of the 
supplies tor the current year, so 
long as the war endures, they have 
given to all the world a solemn 
pledge of their inflexible determi- 
nation to render the public credit 
unassailable. 

“ They have also proceeded to 
revise the system of your majesty’s 
permanent revenue. By consoli- 
dating the duties in each of its 
principal branches, they have sim- 
plified its operations, and, at the 
same time, they have endeavoured 
to render its pressure less burthen- 
some by regulating its mode of 
collection, 

“ The commercial interests of 
this country, to which our atten- 
tion was called by your miajesty’s 
gracious commands at the com- 
mencement of the present session, 
have been miaturely considered ; 
and measures have been taken tor 
atfording material accommodations 
and tacihities to mercantile trans- 
actions, by rendering our principal 
ports fice for all nations to import, 
deposit, and re-eaport their mer- 
chandise, without toll or tax, un- 
less voluntarily brought into our 
own market for home consump- 
von. 

“ Nor have we forgotten to 
bestow our earnest and serious 
thoughts upen the safety and ef- 
feacy ot our church establishment 
moevery part ot the united king- 
dom. Upon this subject, as com. 
preh nding all shat consecrates our 


rational hopes, morals, and policy, 
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we have deliberated with peculiar 
care and anxiety ; and we presume 
to believe, that the important laws 
which have been passed in aid of 
ourchurch establishment, will mate. 
rially strengthen and gradually ex. 
tend its aon through succeed. 
ing ages. 

“ a. sire, these were cares and 
objects belonging to times of peace. 
Wise, politic, and desirable, as they 
might be, nevertheless, called upon 
now by your majesty’s commands, 
we have without hesitation turned 
all our thoughts and efforts to 
meet the renewal of war, per- 
suaded that your majesty’s pater- 
nal care preserved to us the bless- 
ings of peace so long as they could 
be retamed with satety and ho- 
nour, and confident that since thev 
have been openly attacked, and the 
justice of our cause has been made 
manifest to the world, our appeal 
to arms will not be in vain. 

« This war we see and know to 
be a war of no ordinary character. 
We feel that our religion, laws, and 
liberties, and existence as a nation, 
are put to the issue, and we have 
prepared for the contest according: 
ly. Besides the supplies of money, 
we have augmented, beyond all 
former example, every species 0 
military force known 1n this coun- 
try—we have met rebellion with 
prompt and necessary laws: and, 
for the detence of a sovereign en- 
deared to us by long experience ot 
his royal virtues, and commanding 
not an allegiance alone, but our 
hearts and aflections—the whole 
nation has risen in arms. ; 

“ May then the God of our fa 
thers go forth with us to battle, 
and bless our cause, and establish 
with victory that throne which we 
revere as the bulwark of our liber 
tics! and so shall other nations at 
length learn, that a tree, vats 
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ited people is unconquer- 
es on set lasting bounds 
to an empire of violence, perfidy, 
and unrelenting ambition. 





— 


COVERNMENT PROCLAMATION. 


By his Honour Lieutenunt-General 
“Francis Dundas, Colonel of his 
Majesty’s Scotch Brigade, Gover- 
nor of Carrickfergus, in Ireland, 
Lieutenant-Governor, Acting-Go- 
vernor, and Commander-in-Chief 
of kis Majesty’s Castle, Town, and 
Settlement of the Cape of Good 
Hope, in South Africa, and of the 
Yerritories and Dependencies there- 

- of, and Ordinary and Vice-Admi- 
ral of the same. 


Whereas the circumstances thrat 
have lately occurred might excite 
in the breasts of the ill-disposed 
part of the community opmions 
and designs prejudicial to the pub- 
ke weltare and repose ; and where- 
as any attempts originating from 
wich opinions and designs to inter- 
rupt the public peace, can have no 
other effect than to produce disor- 
der and confusion, misery and 
ruin, the destruction of families, 
and a general desolation in the 
country: in order to prevent, as 
far as possible, such direful conse- 
quences, 1 do hereby prohibit, in 
the most positive manner, on pain 
ot prompt execution of military 
law, which, by virtue of the pow- 
ers in me vested, I do hereby pro- 
claim, all assemblages of armed 
peasants, or other inhabitants, of 
aay description whatsoever, unless 
by my authority and commands, 
conveyed in the usual manner to 
the landrosts or other officers pro- 
erly qualitied to issue the same. 
And all the inhabitants of this set- 
Wement, bound by the oath of alle- 
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giance they have taken to his Bri 
tannic majesty, are hereby warned 
of the fatal consequences that must 
inevitably ensue to themselves, 
their families, and property, by 
any deviation from this public or- 
der, it being my positive resolution 
to enforce a strict and literal obe- 
dience to the same. 

And whereas it is expedient, du- 
ring the present state of the settle- 
ment, that the inhabitants in gene- 
ral, both of Cape Town and the 
country districts, should not be 
permitted to quit their habitations, 
t do further torbid all persons re- 
siding in this town from leaving 
the same with their families for the 
purpose of changing their places 
ot abode, without my special leave 
and authority; and those of the 
country districts, without the 
knowledge and approbation of the 
respective landrosts and heemraa- 
den. 

Given under my hand and seal, 

ut the castle of Good Hope, 
this 2d day et January, 1803. 
(Signed) Fraxcis Dunpas. 


By command of his honour the 
lieutenant and acting gover- 
NOV, 


(Signed) A. Barnarp, See. 


~~ _— 


— 





Articles of Agreement concluded this 
Z1st Day of December 1802, be- 
tween Colonel Hamilton, Deputy 
Suarter-Muaster-Gencral, and John 
Pringle, Esq. Commissary-General, 
duly authorised for that Purpose 
by their Excellencies Licutenant- 
General Dundas, and Vice-Admi- 
ral Sir Rover Curtis, Baronet, om 
the Purt of his Britannic Majesty: 
and Rear-Admiral S. Dekker, 
Commander-in-Chicf of the Bata- 
sian Fleet for the East Indies, 
and Colonel Henry, Commander of 
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the Cape Garrison, also duly au- 
thorised by his Excellency the 
Commissary-Geneval De Mist, on 


the Part of the Batavian Republic, 


Art. I. Every thing shall be 
considered as remaining on the 
same footing that was stipulated by 
mutual assent this morning before 
the arrival of the orders of his 
Britannte majesty. 

Il. ‘The commissary-general de 
Mist shall be at liberty to encamp 
er canton the Batavian troops m 
the neighbourhood ot Cape Town, 
and to select for that purpose the 
most convenient position for the 
health, safety, and accommoda- 
tion of these troops. 

Li}. Their excellencies shail not 
hinder the free transport of bag- 
gage, arms, and every thing else 
necessary for encampmg or can- 
toning the troops. 

IV. A tree communication shall 
be allowed with the Batavian ships, 
whether of war or transport, now 
in the bay, or which may arrive 
hereafter; and no impediment shall 


be made to the disembarkation of 


any troops that may still arrive, or 
to their arms, ammunition, and 
baggage, 

V. All Batavian ships, whether 
of war, transport, or commerce, 
shall have permission to prosecute 
Uieir Voyages, or to return to Eu- 
repe, according to the orders they 
may have on Uus subject, and which 
the commissary-general shall deem 
necessary to give them. 

VI. In case his excellency lieut.- 
general Dundas should receive any 
orders from Europe relative to the 
present state cf affairs, he shall 
communicate them to the com. 
missary-general ; and in the event 


of these orders leading to acts of 


hostility, he engages to give the 
commissary-general eight days’ pre- 
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vious notice, in order that he may 
take such measures, either for re. 
maining m, or leaving this colony 
with every person and thing under 
his present orders, as may be ne. 
cessary, engaging himself to act 
reciprocally in this respect towa 
his excellency. 

VII. The only object of the 
present agreement bemg the main. 
tenance of good order, the com. 
missary-general of the Batavian 
republic promises to do every thing 
that depends on him to prevent 
disturbances, or any act which 
might disturb the public peace in 
the district where the troops may 
be stationed. 

VILL. To ensure the subsistence 
of the troops of the two nations, 
the lieutenant-governor shall in no 
manner hinder the supply of the 
Batavian troops, as the commis. 
sary-general of the Batavian re- 
public on his part will in no 
way interfere or prevent supplies 
from the interior going into Cape 
Town. 

IX. None of these arrange- 
ments shall be interpreted at any 
time against the Batavian republic, 
or against the commissary-general, 
as abandoning in any shape the 
clear rightthat the peace of Amiens 
has given them to the cession of 
this colony. 

X. Sending detachments to hin- 
der any disturbances in the neigh 
bourhood of the camp, or to con- 
strain the Hottentots, as well as 
for the escort of provisions, either 
to the Batavian camp, or to Cape 
Town, shall not be considered as 
moving the troops from the post 
tion fixed upon. 

‘The Batavian troops shall net 
return to Cape Town during this 
agreement; neither shall the En- 
glish troops take up any position 
out of the castle or forts which 
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, can molest the Batavian camp in 
manner. 

*XI. In case of any doubts or 
difficulties arising ccneerning the 


ning of the present‘agree- 
tue mébey shall be explained in 
the most advantageous manner 
for carrying into effect the salutary 
motives which have induced their 
excellencies and the commissary- 
general of the Batavian republic 
? to enter into it; and more espe- 
cally for ensuring to the commis- 
ary-general, the governor, and ge. 
neralin chief, and the officers civil 
. and military, the greatest security, 
liberty, and independence; the 
whole in order to cement more 
arongly the good intelligence so 
| we established between their 
: excellencies and the commissary- 
general of the Batavian republic. 
(Signed ) J. Dexxes, 
| Schout by Nagt, 
} In dienst der Bataafsche Repub. 
Joun PrinGcrs, 
Com.-Gen. 
Ratified $d Jan. 1803. 
(Signed ) F. Dunpas, 
Lieutenant-Gen. 
J. A. Mist, 
Com.-Gen. 
(Signed) J. Hamitron, Cob 
Dep. Quar.-Mast.-Gen. 
P. G. Henry, Col. Com. les 
Troupes Bataves au C up. 
Ratified. 
Rocer Curtis, 


(Signed ) 


Vice-Admiral, &c. 


—— 





Wicial Letter of the Commander M. 
Busy, to the Minister of Englund 
a Malta, 

Sir, 
I had the honour 

'0 explain to 

object of the 


this morning 
your excellency the 
mission Which his 


aighness the grand master.of the 
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order of St. John of Jerusalem 
commissioned me to execute at 
Malta. 

To this explanation your excel. 
lency answered that no orders had 
been received for the evacuation of 
the island by the English garrison, 
and you gave me to understand 
that the grand master would dd 
well not to take up his residence 
there for some time. After re- 
flecting oa the answer of your ex- 


cellency, I have thought that it is 


not only unsatisfactory, but that it 
required some further explanation. 

As the answer of your excel- 
lency seemed to involve a refusab 
to give up the island of Malta te 
the order of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem, conformably to the tenth ar- 
ticle of the treaty of Amiens, and 
as such a violation of that treaty 
of peace might be attended with 
the most important consequences 
—consequences fatal indeed to the 
repose of Europe—I cannot rest 
contented with the verbal answer 
which your excellency has thought 
proper to give me; and I should 
be deficient in confidence to the 
grand master, as well as in the 
dignity and duty suited to the cha- 
racter with which he has invested 
me, if 1 did not imvite you, mi- 
nister plenipotentiary, clearly to 
explain, in distinct form, the mo- 
tives of so unexpected a refusal. 

I have therefore the honour to 
remind your excellency, that, con« 
formably to the fourth paragraph 
of the tenth article of the treaty of 
Amiens, the forces of his Britan- 
nic Majesty were to evacuate the 
island and its dependencies within 
the space of three months after the 
ratiications gwere exchanged, or 
earlier, if possible. 

That pertod has long since ex- 
pired. ‘The treaty adds, that the 
island shall be given up to the 
; order 
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order in iss present state, provided 
thit the erand master or his commis- 
saries, filly authorised according to 
the sturutes of the order, should be in 
the said island to take possession of 
tr, and the troops to be furnished by 
his Sicilian mujesty should have ar- 
rived. 

These troops have long since ar- 
rived; there remained only one 
condition to be fulfilled, which 
was the presence of the grand 
master, or his commissaries, to 
take possession. I have the ho- 
nour to observe to your exccllency 
that by my arrival in the island 
that condition is fulfilled. His 
august eminence the grand master 
has been pleased to appoint me his 
ambassador and minister plenipo- 
tentiary extraordinary, m his name 
to treat of, follow up, finish, accom- 
plish, and concert with the English 
and French ministers plenipotentiary, 
and with theexisting Enelish govern- 
ment of the island, all the articles re- 
lative to the restoration of religion at 
Matta, and particalarly whatever 
relates to the return of the ovder to 
the island, and the evacuation of the 
place, &c. Such are the terms of 
the full powers with which I am 
invested, and of which I have the 
honour to subjoin a copy for the 
perusal of your excellency. 

Agreeably to the tenor of these 
full powers, and the fulfilment of 
the diferent conditions stipulated 
by the treaty of Amiens, tor the 
surrender ot the island of Malta 
to the order of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem, [ formally demand of vour 
excellency the execution of the 
fourth paragraph of the tenth ar- 
ticle of the said treaty; and I call 
upon you to give me, sn thi point, 
a categorical answer, 

I request vou to accent the as- 
surance of my high consideraticn. 


(Signed ) Busy. 
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Answer of the Enelish Minister tg 
M. Busy. 


, Malta, March 2 
Sir, 1503. 


I have just received the letter 
which your excellency did me the 
honour of writing to me vee oT. 
day; in which letter your excel. 
lency expresses how far you are 
from being satisfied with the ver. 
bal communication respecting the 
object of your mission. Your er. 
cellency likewise calls upon me to 
set down, in writing, the reasons 
which induce me to refuse surren- 
dering the government of those 
islands, on the arrival of his emi- 
nence the grand master of the or- 
der of St. John of Jerusalem. 

In answer, I beg leave to ob- 
serve, that, as some of the powers 
invited by the tenth article of the 
treaty of Amiens, to guarantee the 
independence of Malta, have not 
as yet acceded to that measure, | 
do not hold myself authorised to 
give up the dominion of his Bn- 
tannic majesty over these islands, 
until [ shall have received from my 
court special instructions to that 
effect. 

Your excellency obscrves, that ! 
am anxious to dissuade the grand 
master from coming to reside 
here: your excellency may reco!- 
lect my conversation on that sub- 
ject was to the —’ purport : 

On your excellency having ob- 
served that the grand master ¢i- 
pected the immediate possessten ct 
the government palace in Fort 
Valette, I replied, that, under the 
present circumstances, [ could not 
comply with the wishes of his em'- 
nence; for it is absolutely neces- 
sarv that his excellency general 
Villette and myself continue to 
occupy that palace, for the dise 
patch of the official business be- 
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Jonging to our respective depart- 
ay . 

I am moreover desirous to re- 
calito your excellency’s. recollec- 
tion, that I at the same time of- 
fered the palace of the Boschetta 
for the residence of the grand 
master, a situation which, in every 
respect, I thought suitable to his 
eminence, until the time arrived 
for his assuming the direction of 

vernment. 

But as the palace of the Bos- 
chetta is not at present furnished, 
J took the liberty of suggesting 
that it might be more convenient 
for his eminence to remain some 
time in Sicily, the more so, as his 
residing there would keep his emi- 
nence only a day’s journey distant 
from this island. 

For the rest, his eminence may 
be assured that as soon as I shall 
deem myself authorised to give up 
the government, I shall give his 
eminence immediate information 
of it. 

I have the honour to be, with 
the highest consideration, 

Sir, 
Your excellency’s most obedient, 
Very humble servant, 


(Signed ) Acex. J. Bat. 


eee — —s> _ —_-- —-—— 


Address of the House of Lords, on 
the Discovery of the treasonabl 
Plot of Colonel Despard and his 


Acco muy live Os 


Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, your majesty’s most dutiful 
and loyal subjects, the lords spiri- 
tual and temporal in parliament 
assembled, humbly beg leave to 
approach your majesty with our 
warmest congratulations upon the 
eiscovery and failure of a wicked 
and treasonable conspiracy formed 


against your majesty’s sacred per. 
son and government. 

We beg ‘leave to express to your 
majesty our horror and detestation 
of so atrocious and unnatural a 
design to destroy our free and 
happy constitution, by an attempt 
against your majesty’s most sacred 
lite; a life endeared to us by your 
majesty’s uniform and constant en- 
deavours to preserve that constitu- 
tion inviolate, and by the manifold 
blessings derived to all your people 
from your majesty’s mild and os 
neficent reign ; an attempt which 
furnishes a fresh proof of those fla- 
gitious principles which are alike 
subversive of all the duties of pri- 
vate life, of legitimate authority,of 
public order, and of civil liberty. 

Whilst we trust that the punish- 
ment which has been inflicted upon 
the conspirators will have the ef- 
fect of preventing traitorous machi- 
nations in future, we acknowledge, 
with the utmost thankfulness and 
humility, the interposition of Al- 
mighty God, who, in detecting 
and defeating these wicked de- 
signs, has aflorded your majesty a 
fresh instance of that all-powerful 
protection upon which your mia- 
Jesty has invariably placed your re- 

lance. 

Your majesty may be assured 
that it is our fixed resolution, as it 
is our sacred duty, to defend and 
protect your majesty’s person, to 
second your majesty’s uniform en- 
deavours to maintain and preserve 
that excellent constituuon under 
which this kingdom has so long 
flourished, and to transmit it un- 
impaired to our posterity. 





His Mayesty’s most gracious Answer. 


My Lords, 
I receive, with peculiar satisfac- 
tion, 
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tion, this dutiful and loyal ad- 
dress, in addition to the many sig- 
nal proofs which you have given 
me of your cordial attachment to 
my person and government. 

The strong and just sentiments 
of hatred and indigiation which 
you have expressed against this 
conspiracy, will, I doubt not, pro- 
duce the most salutary effects, in 
preventing the renewal of such 
desperate and wicked attempts 
against our common interests. 

The warm, steady, and unshaken 
loyalty of my people will, I trust, 
through the contmuation of the 
Divine protection hithe:to vouch- 
safed to me, render effectual my 
endeavours to maintain and to 
transmit to the latest posterity, 
that freedom, security, and happ:- 
ness, which expertence has shown us 
to be inseparably connected with 
the preservation of our established 
constitution. 
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Convention beteocen the Commanders 
of the French and Hanoverian Ar- 
enics. 


The king of England having 
refused to ratify the convention of 
Suhlingen, the French general 
found himself under the necessity 
of declaring that convention null 
and void. In consequence of this, 
hHieutenant-veneral Mortier, com- 
mander in chief of the French 
army, and his excellency count de 
Walmoden, commander in chief of 
the Hanoverians, have agreed on 
the following capitilation, which 
shall be put into immediate execu- 
tion without being submitted to the 
{two poverumMents. 

Art. lL. The Hanoverian army 
shall give up their arms; they 
shall, with the artillery, be put 
ynto the haods of th French 
army. 
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II. All the horses belonging ts 
the Hanoverian cavalry and arti. 
lery shall be given up to the 
French army by one of the mini. 
sters of state; for this Purpose, 
there shall be nominated, by the 
general in chief, a commissign, 
whose business it shall be to ascer. 
tain their present situation and de. 
seription. 

III. The Hanoverian army shall 
be dissolved. ‘The troops shall re 
pass the Elbe, and return to their 
homes. They shall previously en. 
gage, on their parole, not to carry 
arms against France, or her allies, 
unless exchanged for an equal 
number of French soldiers, taken 
by the English in the course of the 
present war. 

IV. The Hanoverian generals 
and officers shall retire, on their 
parole, to whatever place they 
choose to take up their residence, 
provided they do not leave the 
continent; they shall be permitted 
to keep their swords, and take 
with them their horses, baggage, 
and effects. 

V. There shall be sent, with the 
least possible delay, to the French 
commander in chief, a muster-roll 
of the Hanoverian army. 

VI. The Hanoverian soldiers 
sent home shall not be allowed to 
wear their uniforms. 

VII. The Hanoverian troops 
shall be allowed subsistence tll 
they return to their homes. The 
officers shall also be allowed forage 
for their horses. 

VIII. The 16th and 17th ar 
ticles of the convention ot Sub- 
lingen shall be applicable to the 
Hanoverian army. 

IX. The French troops shall 
immediately occupy that part ot 
the electorate of Hanover wiica 
is situated in the district of Lau 
enburg. 
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changed on the Elbe this 16th 
sp edor Fane 5), year 1] of the 
French republic. 
(Signed 
Ep. Mor tier. 
MarsuatCounrps WALMODEN, 


The 16th and 17th articles al. 
luded to in the preceding conven- 
tion refer to the favourable con- 
eruction of the articles, and state 
that the present convention shall 
not create any prejudice against 
any future arrangement respecting 
the electorate, which may be form- 
ed betwixt the first consul and any 
mediating power. 





City Appress. June 9. 

Jo the King’s most excellent Ma- 

jesty. 

The humble Address of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons 
of the City of London in Common 
Council assembled, 

May it please your Majesty, 

We, your majesty’s most duti- 
ful and loyal subjects, the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and commons 
of the city of London in common 
council assembled, beg leave to 
approach the throne, at this im- 
portant crisis, with our renewed 
sentiments of fidelity and allegi- 
ance to your miajesty’s person, 
crown, and government. 

We are fully persuaded of the 
necessity for the decisive and dig- 
uified measures adopted by your 
majesty, by the recal of your 
majesty’s ambassador trom France, 
and the vigorous posture of de- 
lence of the united kingdom to re- 
pel the designs of that rovern- 
ment, whose inordinate and insa- 
table views of restless ambition 
re manifestly directed to over- 
tirow the glorious constitution of 
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these realms, and give a mortal 
stab to our existence as a free and 
independent nation. ‘The justice 
of your majesty’s cause, and ‘the 
moderation of your claims, must 
be felt and acknowledged by every 
surrounding power; and we are 
convinced that the brave and hap. 
py people of this land, conscious 
of the purity of their freedom, and 
the inestimable privileges they en- 


joy under your majesty’s mild and 


paternal rule, will, with one hand 
and heart, resolve to defend and 
maintain them. Your majesty’s 
faithful citizens of London feel a 
grateful pride in this assurance of 
kindred loyalty throughout your 
majesty’s dominions, and = are 
deeply sensible of the eminent 
distinction they are invested with, 
by this opportunity of testifying 
their fidelity and attachment .to 
their beloved sovereign. It is their 
carnest prayer that every blessing 
may attend and prosper your ma. 
jesty’s zeal and exertions for the 


welfare of your people; and 


should substantial peace not be 
attuinable but by the decision of 
the sword, may the calamities of 
2 War not to be averted be lost in 
the success and glory of its a- 
chievements. 

Your majesty’s faithful citizens 
cannot, however, refrain from ex- 
pressing their satisfaction at the 
disposition manifested by your ma- 
jesty, of availing yourself of any 
favourable circumstance of termi- 
nating the subsisting ditlerences, 
whenever it can be done consist- 
ently with the honour and dignity 
of your majesty’s crown, and the 
security and welfare of the British 
empire. 

Signed, by order of court, 
Henry Woopruorpt, 


To which his majesty was 


pleased 
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pleased to return the following 
most gracious answer ; 


T receive, with great. satisfac- 
tion, this dutiful mt. tea address 
from my city of London. 

My endeavours to preserve peace 
have been unhappily frustrated, 
by the restless spirit of aggrandise- 
ment which actuates the councils 
of the French government; but I 
trust the united and vigorous exer- 
tions of the nation at large, m 
support of the just cause we are 
engaged in, will, under the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, ena- 
ble me to mairitain the dignity of 
my crown, and to defend the 
rights and interests of my people 
agaist every agrression. 


a —-— 





By the Commissioners for executing 
the Office of Lord High Admiral 
of the united Kingdom of Great 
Briain end Ireland, Xe. 


The right honourable lord Pel- 
ham, one oct his majesty’s princi- 
pal secretaries of state, having 
transmitted to us two additional 
instructions under his miajesty’s 
signet and sign manual, dated the 
Mtth mstant, to the commanders 
of his miajesty’s ships and pri- 
vateers that have or may have 
Jetters ot marque and reprisals 
agaist the French and Batavian 
republics, directing them not to 
detain or molest any vessels be- 
longing to any state in amity with 
his Majesty, on account of their 
having on board any arganised, 
thrown, and raw silk, the growth 
and production of Italy, coming 
consigned to any merchant of the 
unrted kingdom ; or to seize (un- 
der the provisions therein men- 
tioned) any neutral vessel which 
shall be carrying on the trade di- 
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rectly between the colonies of the 

enemy and the neutral country tp 
which the vessel belongs, and 
laden with the property of inha. 
bitants of such neutral country: 

We send you herewith printed 
copies of his maj “sty’s instructions 
above mentioned, and do hereby 
require and direct you to pay the 
strictest. regard and ; 
thereto. 

Given under our hands the 20th 

of June, 18032. 

To the respective cuptains, com- 
manders, and commandine om- 
cers of his mijesty’s ships und 
vessels, 

By command of their lord. 
ships. 


attention 
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A Convention betzzeen his Britannic 
Majesty and the King of Sweden, 
signed on the 25th of July, 1803. 


His majesty the king of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and his majesty the 
king of Sweden, being equally de. 
sirous of promoting the good un- 
derstanding which happily subsists 
between them, and of preventing 
the recurrence of those differences 
which have heretofore arisen re- 
specting the eleventh article of the 
treaty of alliance concluded and 
signed at Whitehall on the 2is 
day of October, 166}, have 
named and authorised for that 
purpose, viz. his Britannic ma 


jesty, the night hon. Robert Banks 


Jenkinson, Jord Hawkesbury, one 
of his said majesty’s most honour 
able privy-council, and his princt- 
pal secretary of state for the fo- 
reign department, and his Swedish 

ajesty, George Uldrick baron de 
Silverhjelm, his envoy extraordls 
nary and minister plenipotenteary 
to his Britannic majesty, a% 
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knight of the order of the polar 
sar, who, after having duly com- 
municated to each other their re- 
spective full powers, have agreed 
upon the following articles : 

Art. I. In the event of one 
of the contracting parties being 
neutral during a war in which the 
other contracting party may be 
belligerent, the vessels of the 
neutral party shall not carry to the 
enemy or enemies of the bellige- 
rent party, money, arms or bombs 
with their fusees and other apur- 
wnances, fire-balls, gunpowder, 
matches, cannon-balls, — spears, 
lances, pikes, halberts, guns, mor- 
tats, petards, grenadoes, musket- 
rests, bundaliers, saltpetre, mus- 
kets, musket-bullets, helmets, 
head-pieces, breast-plates, couts- 
of-mail, commonly called cuiras- 
ses, and the like kind of arms; or 
troops, horses, or any thing ne- 
cessary for the equipment of ca- 
valry; or pistols, belts, or any 
other instruments of war; or ships 
of war, and guard-ships; nor any 
manutactured articles immediately 
serving tor the equipment of the 
same, under the penalty, that, if 
either of the contracting parties 
shall seize the same, these articles 
shal] be liable to confiscation. 

If. The cruisers of the bellige- 
rent power shall exercise the right 
ot bringing in the ships of the 
neutral going to the ports of an 
enemy, laden with cargoes of pro- 
“sions, or with cargoes of pitch, 
tar, hemp, and generally all un- 
manufactured articles whatever, 
“rving for the equipment of ships 
of all descriptions, and likewise 


all manufactured articles serving 

the equipment of merchant 
Vessels (herrings, iron in. bars, 
steel, rose-copper, brass and brass 
planks not being oak, 


Spars, however, excepted), 
ies 


Wire, deal, 
and 
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and if the cargoes so exported in 
the bottoms of the neutral power 
are prodace of the territories of 
the said neutral power, and goin 
on account of tie subjects peak 
the belligerent power shall, in that 
case, exercise the right of pur- 
chasing them, upon condition of 
paying a profit of ten per centum 
upon a fair invoice price, or the 
fair market price in England or in 
Sweden respectively, at the option 
of the owner, with an indemnifi- 
cation for detention and necessary 
expenses, 

ITI. If the cargoes specified in 
the preceding article (not being 
enemy’s property) are proceeding 
with a professed destination to the 
ports of a neutral country, and 
are brought in’ under suspicion 
that their true destination is to the 
ports of the enemy, and it shall 
turn out, upon due inguiry, that 
they were really bound to neutral 
ports, they shall be at liberty to 
pursue their voyages, after being 
indemnified for their detention re 
necessary expenses, unless the go- 
vernment ot the belligerent coun- 
try, from a reasonabie apprehen- 
sion of their falling into the hands 
of the enemy, should desire to 
purchase them; in which case the 
full price shall be paid, which 
they would have obtained in the 
ports of the neutral country to 
which they were going, with an 
indemnification for detention and 
necessary expenses. 

IV. Herrings, iron in_ bars, 
steel, rose-copper, brass and brass 
wire, deal, planks not being of 
oak, and spars, shall not be lable 
to confiscation or pre-emption on 
the part of the belligerent power, 
but shall be permitted to pass free 
in the ships of the neutral country, 
provided that they are not enemy's 


roperty. 
propert) (H) 
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V. The present convention shall 
be ratified by his Britannic majesty 
and by his Swedish majesty, and 
the ratifications exchanged at Lon- 
don, in the space of two months, 
or sooner, if it can be done. 

In witness whereof, we, the un- 
dersigned plenipotentiaries of his 
Britannic majesty, and of his Swe- 
dish majesty, have signed the pre- 
sent convention, and have caused 
the seals of our arms to be affixed 
thereto. 

Done at London, the 25th day 

of July, 1503. 
( L.S.) 

Hawkesbury. 

(L.S.} 


Joran Utpricx Smverujer™. 





Copy of a Letter from his Excellency 
Lord Hawkesbury, of his 


one 


Mayesty's principal Secretaries of 


Stnte, to his Excellency Baron De 
Silverhjelm, his Swedish Majesty's 
Envoy Eatvaordinary at the Court 
of Great Britain, by him trans- 
mitted to Clais Grill, Esq., his 
Swedish  Mayjesty’s Commercial 
Agent -General. 


I have the honour of informing 
you, that, in consequence of the 
peculiar circumstances of the mo- 
ment, it has been judged expedient 
to issue orders, preventing all ships 
under Swedish or other neutral co- 
lours, from entering any port or 
lace on the coast between the 

lumber and the Downs, with the 
exception of Yarmouth Roads and 
the Downs, to which places they 
will be still permntted to resort. 

I have lost no time in enabling 
you to make an carly cgmmuunica- 
tron of the measure which-the king 
has thought fit to adopt, as it is his 
majesty’s anxious wish that the 
wade of neutral nations may be 
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subject to no unnecessary imped). 
ment or inconvenience. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
Hawkessury. 





Correspondence between his Mayesty, 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
York, and Mr. Addington, on the 
Offer of Military Service made by 
his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. 


(cory.) 


Carlton House, July 
Sir, 

The subject on which I address 
you presses so heavily on my 
mind, and datly acquires such ad- 
ditional importance, that, not- 
withstandmg my wish to avoid 
any interference with the disposi. 
tion made by his majesty’s minis. 
ters, I find it impossible to with. 
hold or delay an explicit statement 
of my feelings, to which I would 
direct your most serious considera- 
tions. 

When it was officially commn- 
nicated to parliament that the 
avowed object of the enemy wasa 
descent on our kingdoms, the 

uestion became so obvious that 

e circumstances of the times re- 
quired the voluntary tender ot 

*rsonal services; when parlia- 
lone in consequence of this 
representation, agreed to extraor- 
dinary measures for the defence 
of these realms alone, it was ev! 
dent the danger was not believed 
dubious or remote. Animated by 
the same spirit which pervaded the 
nation at large, conscious of the 
duties which | owed to his majesty 
and the country, I seized the eat 
liest opportunity to express my de- 
sire of undertaking the responsib'- 
lity of a military command: 

neither 
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neither did, nor do presume on 
nu talents as entitling me to 
such an appointment. I am aware 
I do not possess the experience of 
actual warfare ; at the same time I 
cannot regard myself as totally un- 
qualified or depcient im military 
science, since I have long made 
the service my particular study. 
My chief pretensions were founded 
on a sense of those advantages 
which my example might ? ote we 
to the state, by exciting the loyal 

ies of the nation, and a 
knowledge of those expectations 
which the public had a right to 
form as to the personal exertions 
of their princes at a moment like 
the present. The more elevated 
my situation, in so much the ef- 
forts of zeal became necessarily 

ter; and I confess, that, if duty 
nye been so paramount, a re- 
flexion on the splendid achieve- 
ments of my predecessors would 
have excited in me the spirit of 
emulation ; when, however, in ad- 
dition to such recollections, the 
nature of the contest in which we 
are about to engage was impressed 
on my consideration, I should, in- 
deed, have been devoid of every 
virtuous sentiment, if I felt no re- 
luctance in remaining a passive 
spectator of armaments, which 
have for their object the very ex- 
tence of the British empire. 

Thus was I influenced to make 
my offer of service, and I did 
Magine that his majesty’s minis- 
ters would have attached to it 
more value. But when I find 

from some unknown cause, 

My appomtment seems to remain 
80 long undetermined; when I 
myself exposed to the obloquy 
being regarded by the country 
&% passing my time indifferent to 
events which menace, and in- 
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sensible to the call of patriotism, 
much more of glory, it then be- 
hoves me to examine my rights, 
and to remind his majesty’s minis« 
ters that the claim which I have 
advanced is strictly constitutional, 
and justified by precedent; and 
that in the present situation of Eu- 
rope, to deny my exercising it is 
fatal to my own immediate ho- 
nour, and the future interests of 
the crown. 

I can never forget that I have 
solemn obligations inposed on me 
by my birth, and that I should 
ever show myself foremost in con- 
tributing to the preservation of the 
country. The time is arrived 
when I may prove myself sensible 
of the duties of my situation, and 
of evincing my devotion to that 
sovereign, who by nature as well 
as public worth commands my 
most affectionate attachment. 

I repeat, that I should be sorry 
to embarrass the government at any 
time, most particularly at such a 
crisis: but, since no event in my 
future life can compensate me for 
the misfortune of not participat- 
ing in the honours and dangers 
which await the brave men des- 
tined to oppose an invading enemy, 
I cannot forego the earnest renew- 
al of my application. 

All I solicit is a more ostensible 
situation than that in which [ am 
at present placed ; for situated as 
I am, as a mere colonel of a regi- 
ment, the major-general come 
manding the brigade, of which 
such a regiment must form a part, 
would justly expect and receive 
the full credit of pre-arrangement 
and successful enterprise. 

I remain, Sir, 
Very sincerely, yours, 
(Signed) G. P. 
R. H. Henry Addington, &e. 
(H 2) The 
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The prince * Wales repeated 
his amihoe 3 in a letter dated 
26th July. An answer from Mr 
Addington informs his royal high- 
ness that his first letter has been 
laid before his majesty, who had 
rete: Hi red to the answers which his 
majesty had judged it necessary to 
return to similar representations 
which in obedience to the com- 
mands of his royal highness, had 
been laid before his majesty upon 
for mer OCCASIONS. 

The prince then desired his note 
of the Y6th of July to be laid be- 
fore his majesty, which was ac- 
cordingly dk ne 

His mayje ty referred to the or- 
der he had before given Mr. Ad- 
dington ; with the addition—that 
the king’ sopmtion bemy fixed, he 
desired that no further mention 
should be made to him on the 
subject. 

The following letter was then 
written by the prince to the king. 


LETTER TO THE KING. 
Sir, 

A correspondence has taken 
place between Mr. Adi lingt De | and 
myself ona subject w hich deeply 
involves my honour and character. 
"The answers which I h: ive res eived 
from that gentleman, the commu- 
mication which he has made to the 
house of commons, leave me no 
hope but in appeal to the j 
your majesty. I make that ap- 
peal with confidence, because I 
teel that you are m y nattir, il advo- 
cate, and with the sanguine hope 
that the ears of an affectionate fa- 
ther may still be opened to the 
supplications of a dutiful son. 

lL ask to be allowed to display 


the best energies of my character ; 


to shed the Lest dh rop ¢ f my blood 
in support of your Majesty’s per- 


justice Ol 
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son, crown, and dignity ; for this 
is NOt a war tor empire, glory, or 
dominion, but for existence. Ip 
this contest, the lowest and hum. 
blest of your majesty’s subjects 
have been called on; it would 
therefore little become me, who 
am the first, and Who stand at the 
very footstool of the throne, to 
remain a tame, an idle, and } fe. 
less spectator, of the mise! 

which threaten us, sociale 
the dangers which surround us, 
and indifferent to the c nsequences 
Which may follow. Hanover is 
lost—England is menaced with 
invasion—Ireland is ia rebellion 
Iurope is at the foot of France. 
At such a moment the prince of 
Wales, yielding to none of your 


servants in ZA “al wl id devoti Nn—to 





none of your subjects in duty—to 
none of your children in tender- 
ness and affection—presumes to 
approach you, and again to repeat 
those offers which he already made 
throug ch your majesty’s minister. 
A feel ing of honest ambition, a 
sense ot what I owe - myself and 
to my family—and, above all, the 
fear of ; sinking in the estimation at 
that gallant army which may be 
the support of your mayest ys 
crown and my best hope here after, 
command me to persevere, an oe to 
assure your m ijesty, with all | h 
lity a id respect, that, consci aye 
the justice of my claim, no human 
power can ever induce mc to relin- 
quish it. 1 ale 
Allow me to SAV, Sify tniat 
am bound to adopt this line ot 
conduct by every motive dear te 
me as a man, and sacred to me as 
a prince. Ought I nat_ to come 
forward in a moment ot uncram 
pled difficulty and danger: > Ought 
I not to share in the glory 0 
. line tO 
victory, when I have every “~~ 
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lose by defeat ? The highest places 


in your majesty’s service are filled 
by ‘the younger branches of the 
roval family 3 to me alone no p! ace 
is “assigned. I am not thought 
worthy to be the junior major-re- 
neral of your army. If I could 
submit in silence to such indieni- 
ties, I should indeed deserve si uch 
treatment, and prove to the satistac- 
tion of your enemies, and my ow ". 


that [ am entirely incap: thle of 


those exertions which my birth and 
the circumstances of the times pe- 
culiarly call for, Standing so near 
the throne, when I am debased, 
the cause of royalty is wounded ; 
I cannot sink in public opinion, 
without the participation of your 
majesty in my degradation. ‘There- 
fore every motive of private feel- 
mg and of pubhie duty induce me 
to ‘implore } your m je sty to re view 
your decision, and to place me in 
that situation, which my birth, the 


duties of my station, the example of 


my predecessors 9 and the e Xp Cti- 
tions of the people of England in- 
3 ~ me toclaim. 

Should I be disappointe 1 in the 
hope which I have forme d, should 
this la t appeal to the justice of my 
sovercisr ; and the aflection of my 
father, ‘tail of success, I shall It 
ment tn stle Tit submission his det cr- 
minatio ns but FE ‘urope, the world, 

and posterity, must jud dee between 
1S, 

[have done my duty ; my con- 
science acquits me ;_ my reason tells 
me that I was perfectly justifie ‘din 
the request which I have made, be- 
fuse no reasonable arguments have 
ever been adduced in answer to m y 


pretens) ns, st he pre Ce de ‘nts in 
our history are in my favour; but 

it they were not, the times in 
specially the 
i© present moment, 


us ty be Cc ( me an e xample 
to Our posterity, 


which we live, and e 


euvencies of t] 
require 


‘ 
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No other cause of refusal has or 
can be assigned, except that it was 
the will of vour m vesty.. To that 
will and pleasure I bow with every 
degree of humility and res INation ¢ 
but I can never cease to co mplain 
of the severil y which has been exer- 
cised avainst me, and the injustice 
which! have suffered, till I cease to 
exist.—I have the iaivaiane to sub- 
scribe myself, with all possible de- 
votion, 

Your Majesty’s most dutiful and 

atfectionate Son and Subject, 


Brighton, dug.6. (Signed) G. P. 


FROM THE KING. 


Windsor, 7th Aug. 1803. 


My Denar $ ON, 
Though IT ap tage d your zeal 
and spirit, of which, I trust, no one 


can suppose any “of my family 
wanting, yet, considering the re- 
peated d ea [have made of 
my determination on your former 
applications to the same purpose, I 
had flattered myself to have heard 
no further on the subject. Should 
the implacable enemy so far sucé- 
ceed as to land, vou will have an 


Opportunity of showing your zeal 
at the head of your regiment. It 
will be the duty of every man to 
tand forward on such an occasion 3 

, ’ : >t 2 i 
and I shall certainly think it minc 


to set an example in defence of 
every thing that 1s dear to me and 
to my pe ple. 
J ever remain, my dear Son, 
~Seell most affectionate Father, 
(Signed) G. R. 


=) 


FROM THE PRINCE TO THE KING. 
Sir, If; ivhion, 2 Lut t Aug. LSOS 


I have delayed thus long an an- 
swer to the letter which your ma- 
testy did me the honour to write, 
trom 2 wish to refer to a former 
correspondence which took place 
between us inthe year 1798, ‘Those 


(i 3 letters 
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letters were mislaid, and some days 
elapsed before I could discover 
them; they have since been found. 
Allow me then, sir, to recal to your 
recollection the expressions you 
were graciously pleased to use, and 
which I once before took the li- 
berty of reminding you of, when I 
solicited foreign service, upon my 
first coming into the army. They 
were, sir, that your majesty did not 
then see the opportunity for it; but 
if any thing was to arise at home, 
I ought to be “ first and fore- 
most.’ There cannot bea stronger 
expression in the English language, 
or one more consonant to the feel- 
ings which animate my heart. In 
this I agree most perfectly with 
your majesty—“* I ought to be the 
first and foremost.” It is the place 
which my birth assigns me—which 
Europe—which the English nation 
expect me to fill—and which the 
former assurances of your majesty 
might naturally have led me to 
hope I should occupy. After such 
a declaration, I could hardly ex- 
pect to be told that my place was at 
the head of a regiment of dra- 
goons. 

I understand from your majesty, 
that it is your intention, sir, in pur- 
suance of that noble example which 
you have ever shown during the 
course of your reign, to place your- 
self at the head of the people of 
England. My next brother, the 
duke of York, commands the army ; 
the younger branches of my ta- 
mily are either generals or heute- 
tenant-generals; and I, who am 
the prince of Wales, am to remain 
a colonel of dragoons. There is 
something so humiliating in the 
contrast, that those who are ata 
distance would either doubt the re- 
ality, or suppose that to be my 
fault which is only my misfor- 
tune. 

Who could imagine, that I, who 
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am the oldest colonel in the service 
had asked for the rank of a gene. 
ral officer in the army of the king 
my father, and that it had been re. 
fused me! 

I am sorry, much more than 
sorry, to be obliged to break in 
upon your leisure, and to trespass 
thus a second time on the attention 
of your majesty. But I have, sir, 
an interest in my character more 
valuable to me than the throne, 
and dearer, far dearer, to me than 
lite. 1 am called upon by that in. 
terest to persevere, and I pledge 
myself never to desist till I receive 
that satisfaction which the justice 
of my claim leads me to expect, 

In these unhappy times the 
world, sir, examines the conduct of 
princes with a jealous, a scruti- 
nising, a malignant eye. No man 
is more aware than I am of the ex- 
istence of such a disposition, an 
no man is therefore more deter- 
mined to place himself above all 
suspicion. 

In desiring to be placed in a for- 
ward situation, I have performed 
one duty to the people of England ; 
I must now perform another, and 
humbly supplicate your majesty to 
assign those reasons which have in- 
duced you to refuse a request 
which appears to me and to the 
world so reasonable and so ra- 
tional. 

I must again repeat my concer 
that I am obliged to contnue a 
correspondence which I fear is not 
so grateful to your majesty as I 
could wish. I have examined my 
own heart—I am convinced of the 
justice of my cause—of the punty 
of my motives. Reason and ho- 


nour jorbid me to yield: where no 
reason is alleged, | am justified ia 
the conclusion that none can be 
given. oe 
In this candid exposition of the 
feelings which have agitated 
depressed 
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depressed my wounded mind, I 
hope no expressions have escaped 
me which can be construed to mean 
the slightest disrespect to your ma- 
“stv. | most solemnly disavow 
any such intention ; but the cir- 
cumstances of the times—the dan- 

of invasion—the appeal which 

been made to all your subjects, 
oblige me to recollect what 1 owe 
to mine own honour and to my 
own character, and to state to your 
majesty with plainness, truth, and 
candour, but with all the submis- 
sion of a subject and the duty of an 
affectionate son, the injuries under 
which I labour, and which it is in 
the power of your majesty alone at 
one moment to redress. 

It is with sentiments of the pro- 
foundest veneration and respect 
that I have the honour to subscribe 
myself, 

Your Majesty’s most dutiful, 

And most affectionate Son and 

Subject, (Signed) G.P. 


Brighton, 2d Oct. 1803. 
My Dear Brother, 


By the last night’s Gazette, 
which I have this ruoment re- 
ceived, 1 perceive that an extensive 
promotion has taken place in the 
army, wherein my pretensions are 
not noticed; a circumstance which, 
whatever may have happened upon 
other occasions, it is impossible for 
me to pass by, at this momentous 
crisis, without observation. 

My standing in the army, ac- 
cording to the most ordinary rou- 
ine of promotion, had it been fol- 
lowed up, would have placed me 
either at the bottom of the list of 
generals, or at the head of the list 
of lieutenant-generals. When the 
younger branches of my family are 
Promoted to the highest military 
stuations, my birth, according to 

acuons usually conferred 
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on it, should have placed me first 
on that list. 

I hope you know me too well, to 
imagine chat idle inactive rank is 
in my view; much less is the di- 
rection and patronage of the mili- 
tary departments an object which 
suits my place in the state, or my 
inclinations; but, in a moment 
when the danger of the country is 
thought by government so urgent 
as to call forth the energy of every 
arm in its defence, I cannot but 
feel myself degraded, both as a 
— and a soldier, if lam not al. 
owed to take a forward and dis- 
tinguished part in the defence of 
that empire and crown, of the 
glory, prosperity, and even exist- 
ence of that people, in all which 
mine is the greatest stake. 

To be told I may display this 
zeal solely and simply at the head 
of my regiment, is a degrading 
mockery. 

If that be the only situation al 
lotted me, I shall certainly do my 
duty, as others will; but the con- 
siderations to which I have already 
alluded entitle me to expect, and 
bind me in every way to require, a 
situation more correspondent to the 
dignity of my own character and 
to the public expectation. 

It is for the sake of tendering my 
services in a Way more leona ant 
official than I have before pursued, 
that I address this to you, my dear 
brother, as the commander in chief, 
by whose counsels the constitution 
presumes that the military depart- 
ment is administered. 

If those who have the honour to 
advise his majesty on this occasion, 
shall deem my pretensions, among 
those of all the royal family, to be 
the only one fit to be rejected and 
disdained, I may at least hope, as 
a debt of justice and honour, to 
have it explained, that I am laid by 
in virtue of that judegment, aad 
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not in consequence of any omission 
or want of energy on my part, &c. 
&e. &e. (Signed) G.P.W. 
His Royal H zhne ss the 

Duke of York, Se. 


Horse Guards, Oct. 6, 1805 
Dearest Brother, 

Nothing but an extraordinary 
press of business would have pre- 
vented me from acknowledging 
sooner your letter of the 2d instant, 
which I received while at Oatlands 
on Monday evening. 

I trust th, it you are too well ac- 
qual inted with my affection for you, 


which has existed since our most 


tende: YCATS, not to be assured ot 


the satistacti [ have felt, and 
ever must { feel, in forwarding, when 
in my power, every desire or ob- 
ject of yours; and therefore will 
believe how much i must regret 
the impossibility there is, upon the 
present occasion, of my executing 
your wishes of laying the represen- 
tation contamed in your letter be- 
fore his majesty. 

Suffer me, my dearest brother, 
as the only answer that I can pro- 
perly give you, to recal to your me- 
mory what passed upon the same 
subject soon atter his majesty was 
graciously ple ased to place me at 
the head of the army; and I have 
no doubt that, with your usual can- 
dour, you wil! yourself see the 
absolute necessity of my declining 
it. 

In the year 1795, Upon a gener al 
promoth mn tal Inge place, at vour 
instance | detiwesed a letter from 
you to his majesty, urging your 
pretensions t 7 pron Lot n tn t] » 
army; to which his 


re 


— yo 


majesty was 
: 

preased to answer, that, bedore ever 
he had appointed you to the com. 
mand of the 10th light dragoons, 
he had caused it to be fully ex- 

? - ‘ 
pained to you w] is sentiment 
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were with respect to @ prince of 
W ales e ntering into the army, and 
the public grounds upon which he 
could never admit of vour consider. 
ing tas a pro fe ssion, Or of your 
being promote ‘din the service, 
And his m: ujesty, at the same tin me, 
added his positive commanis and in. 
Junct 20ns to me, never to mention 
this subject again to hi: and to 
decli ine beiny the bearer of 1v aD. 
plication of the same nature, ae uld 
it be proposed tomes; which TVs. 
sare | was, of course, under the 
y of delivering to you, and 
have constantly made it the rule of 
my conduct ever since ; and indeed 
| have ever considere nt it as one of 
the greatest proofs of affection and 
consideration towards me, on the 
part of his majesty, that he never 
allowed me to become a party in 
this business. 

Having thus stated to you, fairly 
and candidly, what has passed, I 
must trust you will see that there 

can be no ground for the apprehen- 
sion eX press ed in the latter part ot 
your letter, that any slur can at- 
tach to vour character as uno ficer 
—particularly as I recollect yout 
mentioning to me yourself on the 


Hecessil 


day on which you received the no- 
tification of your — to 
the 10th light dragoons, the expla- 
nation and condition seas to it 
by his majesty; and, therefore, 
surely you must be satisfied that 
your not being advanced in mili- 
tary rank proc eeds entire! ly trom 
his majesty’s sentiments res} yecting 
the hieh rank you hold in the state, 
and not from any impression Une 
favourable to you. Believe me 
ever, with the greatest truth, 
Dearest Bs ‘other 
Your most affectionate srot 
(Signed) FREDERICK 
Hrs Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. 
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Brighton, Oct. 9, 1803. 
My Dear Brother, 
1 have taken two days to con- 


sider the contents of your letter of 


the 6th inst. in order to be as accus 
rate as possible in my answer, which 
must account to you for Its being 
longer perhaps than I intended, or 
I could have wished. 

I confide entirely in the personal 
Lindness and affection expressed in 
your letter, and am, for that rea- 
son, the more unwilling to trouble 
you again On a pi intul subject, in 
which you are not free to act, as 
vour inclination l am sure would 
jlead you. But, as it is not at all 
mprobable, that every part ot this 
transaction may be publicly can- 
vassed hereafter, it is of the utmost 
importance to my honour, without 
which I can have no happiness, that 
my conduct in it shall be fairly re- 
resented, and correctly under- 
stood. When I made a tender of 
my services to his majesty’s mint- 
sters, itwas with a just and natural 
expectation that my offer would 
have been accepted in the way 
in Which alone it could have been 
most beneficial to my country, or 
creditable to myself: or, if that 
failed, that at least (in justice to 
me) the reasons for a refusal would 
have been distinctly stated ; so that 
the nation might be satisfied that 
nothing had been omitted on my 
part, and enabled to judge of the 
validity of the reasons assigned for 
such a retusal. In the first in- 
stance, I was referred to his majes- 
ty’s will and pleasure; and now I 
am informed by your letter, that 
betore “he had appointed me to 
the command of the 10th light dra- 
goons, he had caused it to be fully 
explained to me what his senti- 
ments were with respect to a prince 
ol W ales entering into the army.” 
a 1s impossible, my dear bro- 
Mer, that | should know all that 
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passed between the king and you; 
but I perfectly recollect the state. 
ment you made of the conversation 
you had had with his majesty, and 
which strictly corresponds with 
that in your letter now before me. 
But I must, at the same time, re- 
cal to your memory my positive 
denial, at that time, of any condi. 
tion or stipulation having been 
made upon my first coming into 
the army ; and I am in possession 
of full and complete documents, 
which prove that no terms what- 
ever were then proposed, at least 
to me, whatever might have been 
the mtention: and the communi- 
cations which | have found it nee 
cessary subsequently to make, have 
existence of 
such a compromise at any period, 
as nothing could be more averse to 
my mature, or more remote from 
my mind. 

As to the conversation you quote 
in 1796 (when the king was pleased 
to appoint me to succeed sir Wil- 
liam Pitt ), 1 have not the most slight 
recollection of its having taken 
place between us. My dear bro- 
ther, if your date is right, you 
must be mistaken in your exact 
terms, or at least in the conclu. 
sion you draw trom it; for, m the 
intimacy and familiarity of private 
conversation, it is not at all un. 
likely that I should have remem- 
bered the communication you made 
me the year belore; but that 1 
should have acquiesced in, or re- 
ferred to, a comproni e which I 
never made, ts utterly impossible. 

Neither in his majesty’s letter to 
me, nor in the correspondence with 
Mr. Addington (of which you may 
net be tully informed ), is there one 
word, or the most distant allusion 
to the condition stated in your let. 
ter; and evenit I had accepted the 
command of a regiment on such 
terms, My acquiescence could only 

have 
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have relation to the ordinary situ- 
ation of the country, and not to a 
case so completely out of all con- 
templation at that time, as the pro- 
bable or projected invasion of this 
kingdom by a foreign force sufh- 
cient to bring its safety ito que- 
stion. When the king is pleased to 
tell me, “ that, should the enemy 
Jand, he shall think it his duty to 
set an example in defence of the 
country ;”’ that is, to expose the 
only lite which, for the public wel- 
fare, ought not to be hazarded, I 
respect and admire the principles 
which dictate that resolution; and 
as my heart glows with the same 
sentiments, I wish to partake in the 
same danger, that ts, with dignity 
and effect. Whenever his majesty 
appears as king, he acts and com- 
mands; you are commander m 
chief; others of my famuy are 
hich in military station; and even 
by the last brevet a considerable 
number of junior ofhcers are put 
over me. In all these arrange. 
ments the prince of Wales alone, 
whose interest in the event yields 
to rone but that of the king, ts dis- 
regarded, omitted ; his services re- 
jected: so that, m fact, he has no 
post or station whatsoever, in a 
contest on which the fate of the 
crown and the kingdom may de- 
pend. 

I do net, my dear brother, won- 
der, that, in the hurry of your pre- 
sent occupation, these considera- 
tions should have been overlooked. 
They are now in your view, and I 
think cannot tail to make a due im- 
pression. 

As to the rest, with every degree 
of esteem possible for your judge- 
ment of what is due to a soldier’s 
honour, I must be the guardian of 
mine to the utmost of my power, 
&c. &e. (Signed) G. P. 
Alis Royal Highness the 

Linke of York. 
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Horse Guards, Oct. 1}. 
My Dear Brother, 


I have this moment, upon m 
arrival in town, found your letter 
and lose no time in answering that 
es of it which appears to me 

ighly necessary should be clearly 
understood, 

Indeed, my dear brother, yoy 
must give me leave to repeat to 
you, that, upon the fullest conside. 
ration, I perfectly recollect your 
having yourself told me at Carlton. 
house, in the year 1793, on the day 
on which you was informed of his 
majesty’s having acquiesced in your 
request of being appointed to the 
command of the 10th regiment of 
light dragoons, of which sir Wil. 
liam Pite was then colonel, the 
message and condition which was 
delivered to you from his ma. 
jesty; and which his majesty re 
peated to me, in the year 1795, as 
mentioned in my letter of Thurs 
day last. And I have the fullest 
reason to know, that there are 
others, to whom, at that time, you 
mentioned the same circumstance ; 
nor have I the least recollection of 
your having denied it to me, when 
I delivered to you the king’s an- 
swer; as I should certainly have 
felt it incumbent upon me to re» 
cal to your memory what you 
had told me yourself in the year 
1793. 

No conversation whatever passed 
between us, as you justly remark, m 
the year 1796, when sir William 
Pitt was promoted to the king’s 
dragoon guards, which was done in 
consequence of what was arranged 
in 1795, upon your first appoint 
ment to the 10th light dragoons; 
and I conceive, that your mention 
ing in your letter my having stated 
a conversation to have passed be» 
tween us in 1798, must have arsen 


from some misapprehension, 25 | 
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do not find shat year ever adverted 
in my letter. 
Tae thought it due to us both, 
my dear brother, thus fully to reply 
to those parts of your letter in 
which you appear to have mistaken 
mine; but, as I am totally unac- 
yainted with the correspondence 
which has taken place upon this 
subject, 1 must decline entering 
any further into it. 
[ remain ever, my dear Brother, 
with the greatest truth, 
Your most affectionate Brother, 
(Signed)  Freperick. 
His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. 


Brighton, Oct. 22, 1803. 
My Dear Brother, 

By my replying to your letter of 
the 6th instant, which contained no 
sort of answer to mine of the se- 
cond, we have fallen into a very 
frivolous altercation upon a topic 
which is quite foreign to the pre- 
sent purpose. Indeed, the whole 
importance of it lies in a seeming 
contradiction in the statement of a 
fact, which is unpleasant even up- 
on the idlest occasion. 

I meant to assert, that no pre- 
vious condition to forego all pre- 
tensions to ulterior rank, under any 
circumstances, had been imposed 
upon me, or even submitted to me, 
im any shape whatsoever, on my 
first coming into the service; and 
with as much confidence as can be 
used in maintaining a negative, I 
repeat that assertion. 

When I first became acquainted 
with his majesty’s purpose to with- 
hold from me further advance- 
Ment, it is impossible to recollect ; 

ut that it was so early ag the year 
1793, I do not remember ; and, if 
your expressions were less positive, 


I should add, nor believe; but I 
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certainly knew it, as yortwell knew 
in 1795, and possibly before.—We 
were then engaged in war, there- 
fore I could not think of resigning 
my regiment, if under other cir- 
cumstances | had been disposed to 
do so; but, in truth, my rank in 
the nation made military rank, in 
ordinary times, a matter of little 
consequence, except to my own 
private feelings. ‘This sentiment I 
conveyed to you in my letter of the 
second, saying expressly that mere 
tle inactive rank was in no sort 
my object ; but upon the ag 
of an emergency, when the king 
was to take the field, and the spirit 
of every Briton was roused to exer- 
tion, the place which I occupy in 
the nation made it indispensable to 
demand a post correspondent to 
that place, and to the public expec- 
tation. This sentiment I have the 
happiness to be assured, in a letter 
on this occasion, made a strong im- 
pression upon the mind, and com. 
manded the respect and admiration 
of one very high in government. 

The only purpose of this letter, 
my dear brother, is to explain, 
since that is necessary, that my for- 
mer ones meant not to give you the 
trouble of interceding as my advo- 
cate for mere rank in the army. 
Urging further my other more im- 
portant claims upon government, 
would be vainly addressed to any 
person, who can really think that a 
former refusal of mere rank, under 
circumstances so widely different, 
or the most express waving of such 
pretensions, if that had been the 
case, furnishes the slightest colour 
for the answer I have received to 
the tenders [ have now made of my 
services. 

Your department, my dear bro- 
ther, was meant, if 1 must repeat it, 
simply as 2 channel to convey that 


tender to goverument, and to ob- 
tain 
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tain cither’their attention to it, or 
an open avowal of their refusal, &c. 
(Signed) G mS 
To His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. 
, 
Ilorse Guards, Oct. 13. 
Dear Brother, 

I have received your letter this 
morning, and am sorry to find 
you think that I have misconcei\ ed 

he meaning of your first letter, 
the whole tenor of whic h, and the 
military promotion which gave rise 
to it, led me naturally to suppose 
your desire was, that I should ay 
ply to his majesty, in m) oficial 

capacity, to give you military rank, 
to which mi ‘cht be ; tached the j idea 
of subsequent command. 

"That ] found myself under the 
necessity of declining, in obedience 
to his majesty’s pointed orders, as I 
explained to you in my letter ot the 
16th instant. But, from your letter 
of to day, I am to understand that 
your object is not military rank, but 
th at a post should be allotted to 
you, wpon the present emergency, 
suitableto your situation in the state. 

‘This 1 conceive to be purely a 
political consideration, and as such 
totally out of my department; and 
as L have mostc rretully avoided, at 
all times, and under all circum- 
stances, ever interfering in any poli- 
tical points, I must hope that you 
will not call upon me to deviate 
from the principles by which I have 
been invariab ly groverne d. 

Believe me, my dear Brother, 

Your most affectionate Brother, 
(Signed)  Freperick. 
Hrs Royal Hr ghness the 
Prince of Hi ales. 


Carlion-House, Oct. ] te 
My Dear Brother, 
It cannot but be paintul to me to 
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be reduced to the necessity of fur. 
ther explanation on the subject 
which it was my earnest wish to 
have closed, and which was of 
clear and distinct a niture, as, ip 
my humble judgement, tohove pre 
cluded the possibility of cither, 
doubt or misunderstanding, , 
Surely there must som« tt refi. 
tality obscure my lanenae in state. 
ment, or leave me some what ck fie 
cient in the powers of explanation, 
when it can lead your mind, my 


b | ‘ 
dear brother, to such 


So? 


«A palpable 
misconstruction (for far be it from 
me to fancy it wiltal) of my mean. 
ing, as to suppose tor a moment | 
had unconnected my object with 
eficient military raak, and trans. 
ferred it ertirely to the view ofa 
political station, when you venture 
to teil me “omy object ts not mili. 
tary rank, but that a post should 
be allotted to me, upon the present 
pero ency, suitable to my sit. 
ation in the state.’ — Up n what 
a nail you can hazard such an ase 
sertion, Or upon what peincgen 
you can draw such an interence, I 
am utterly at a loss to desoreiiane 
for I defy the most skilful logi- 
cian, in torturing the es lan- 
guage, to apply with fiirness such 
2 construction to any word or 
phrase of mine, contained tn any 
one of the letters I have ever wnitten 
on this, ¢o me, Most intere sting sub- 
ject. 

I call upon you to re-peruse the 
correspondenc eC. In my letter ot 
the 2d mstant, J told ite 111 guy O- 
cally that | hoped you knew me teo 
well to imagine that idle inactive 
rank was m my view and that 
sentument, I beg you carefull ‘to 
observe, I have in no | 
ever for one single moment relin- 
quishe ee or departed from. 

Giving as I dt d, all the const 
derations rat my heart to the del 
cacy 


ai* 
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cacy and difficulties of your situa- 
othing cor uld have been more 


non, n 
repugnant to my thoughts, or to 


my disposition, thin to have im- 
posed upon you, my dear bro th er, 
either | in your Cc: aps ac ity as COMMan- 
der-in-chief, or in the near relation- 
chip which subsists between us, the 
task, much less the expectation, of 
causing you to risk any displeasure 
from his m: yjesty, by disobeying in 
any degree his comm: ants altho: us oh 
they were even to militate aoa inst 
myself. But with the impulse of 
my feclings tow: ids you, and 
q uickly concelvi lr Wi hat friend: ship 
and affecti: mm: Ly be cap: ible of, I 
did not, I own, think it entirely 
impossible that you might, con- 
sidering the magnitude and impor- 
tancewhich the object carries with it, 
haveoficially advanced my wishes, 
as a matter of propriety, to mili- 
lary rank and ; udsequent command, 
through his majesty’s ministers, for 
that direct purpose; especially when 
the honour of my character and my 
future fame in life were so deeply 
involyed inthe consideration. For, 
[ must here emphatically again re- 
peat, “that édle inactive rank was 
never in my view3 wed that mili- 
tary rank, with its consequent come 
mand, was NEVER out of it.” 

Feeling how useless, as well as 
ungr acious, cont roversy upon 
every occasion, and knowing how 
fatally It Operates on human friend- 

ship, I must entreat that our cor- 
respondence on this subject shall 
cease here; for nothi: ng co uld be 
more distre: sing to me, th: in to pro- 
long atopic, on which it is now 
clear to me, my dear brother, that 
you and I can never agree, &c. &c. 

(Signed) G. P. 
His Royal 7 ss the 
Duke of York 


1S, 
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Copy of a Letter fron the Right Jion. 
Henry Addington, 

Dated Richnonrd Park, Oct. 23,1803. 

DIR, 

In consequence of some intelli- 
gence which bas reached me, I am 
imp. elled by a sense of duty to your 

royal highness, and to the public, 
to express an carnest and anxious 
hope that you may be induced to 
postpone your te ser to Brighton 
until I shall have ha id an opportu- 
nity of m: king: { urther inquiries, 
and of stating the result of them to 
your royal hen 

I have the honour to be, with the 
utmost deference and respect, Sir, 

Your Rovnt Hichness’s faithful 

And most humble Servant, 
Signed ) Hewry 
Prince of Wales. 


ADDINGTOX. 


nm 
ANSWER. 
SIR, Curlton-House, Oct. 24. 


By your grounding y Yor Ir letter 
to me upon intelligx nce which has 
just reached you, ¢ apprehe nd that 
you -allude to information which 
leads you to expect some imme- 
diate attempt fromthe enemy. My 
wish to accommodate myself to 
any thing which you represent as 
material to the pul lie SLT'VICE, 
would of course make me destrous 
to comply with your request; but 
if there be reason to imagine that 
Invasion W ¢ place directly, I 
am bound by the king’ 5 precise Ore 
der, and by that honest zeal which 
is not allo wed any fitter sph re for 
its action, to hasten insi inily to my 
regiment. If [learn that my con- 

struction of the word intelligence 
be right, 1 must deem it neces- 
sury to repair to Brighton immedi- 
ately, &c. &e. 


‘ 
Ll tak 


(Siened) th Fa 
Right Hon. Henry Addington. 
OFFICIAL 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES AND 
CIRCULAR LETTERS. 


Oficial Notice to Officers on Half- 
Pay. 
War-Ofice, 12th March, 1803. 


All officers on the half-pay of 
the land forces, resident in Great 
Britain and Ireland, who are not 
serving in the militia, or who do 
not hold offices under government, 
are hereby required immediately 
to transmit to the inspecting field 
officers of the recruiting districts, 
within which they respectively re- 
side, an account in writing of their 
age, past services, <n y present 
place of abode, in order that their 
services may be called for as cir- 
cumstances shall render it expedi- 
ent: and such as think themselves, 
from age or infirmities, unfit for 
further service, even in this coun- 
try, are to accompany their reports 
with sufficient vouchers of their in- 
ability, and the causes thereof. 
Such officers on half-pay as are 
serving in the militia, or are other- 
wise employed under government 
—. of the yeomanry and vo- 
unteer corps excepted, whose re- 
ports are to be made to the inspect- 
ing ficld officers of districts as 
above-mentioned), are to transmit 

imilar accounts to the secretary at 
war, specifying also the nature of 
the public situations which they 

O*sess. 

The inspecting field officers of 
districts will make returns to the 
secretary at war of the names of 
the officers who shall report them- 
selves in far eee of the above 
notice, nd every officer who 
shall neglect to make his report, 
either to a district field officer, or 
to the secretary at war, according 
to the circumstances of his stua- 
tion, within one month from the 
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date hereof, will be considered 2s 
otherwise provided for, or dead; 
and his name will be struck off the 
half-pay list accordingly. 
By his majesty’s command, 
C. Yorke, 





Downing-street, March 9 1803. 
My Lord, 


I have the honour to transmit to 
your lordship herewith his majes. 
ty’s warrant, directing your lord. 
ship to draw out and embody the 
militia of the county of 

; and I have received his ma. 
jesty’s commands to desire that 
your lordship will take the neces. 
sary steps for carrying this measure 
into execution with the least pos 
sible delay. 

I am further to desire that your 
lordship will cause the earliest com- 
munication of the day and place 
which may be appointed for the 
assembling of the militia of the 
county of to be made to 
the secretary at war, m order that 
directions may be given for the is- 
sue of the pay of the men, and that 
such other arrangements may be 
made, on this occasion, as more 
immediately belong to his depart- 
ment. 

I conclude that the intimation 
conveyed in the secretary of war's 
circular letter of the 6th of Novem- 
ber last, to the several command- 
ing officers of militia, respecting 
the arms and accoutrements for the 
different corps, has been duly ate 
tended to; but, in case the number 
necessary for the militia 
should be incomplete, immediate 
application must be made to the 
board of ordnance for the quanuty 
of arms, and to the war office 
respectin the accoutrements that 
are still deficient. 





In 
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In the event of the militia of the 
county of not being 
Sonte, I am directed by his ma- 
ssety to recommend that the most 
decisive measures should be taken 
for supplying the deficiencies, and 
for enforcing the several provisions 

act. 
have the honour to be, 
My Lord, your Lordship’s 
Most obedient 
Humble Servant, 
Hosarr. 
To his Majesty’s Lieutenant of the 
County of 





——_— 


Cirenlar Letter from Lord Hobart 
to the Lord-Lieutenants of Coun- 
ties. 


Downing-street, March 31, 1808. 
My Lord, 


The frequent references lately 
made to me from some of his ma- 
jesty’s lieutenants of counties, in 
consequence of the anxiety express- 
ed by a large proportion of the 
volunteer corps to renew their en- 
gagements, have induced the king’s 
confidential servants to peer Ja 
upon what footing it would be ad- 
visable to place these establish. 
ments, and to determine the extent 
of the aid to be afforded by govern. 
ment to those whose services his 
— may be pleased to accept. 

convey to your lordship, in the 
accompanying paper, a gencral 
outline of the plan it is intended to 
act upon ; for the purpose of your 
being enabled to satisfy any inqui- 
nes which may be made to you, 
with regard to the sentiments of 
government in this respect. 

It may be right, however, that I 

intimate to your lordship, 
» although the actual state of 
’ has rendered it advisable 
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that I should make this communi. 
cation at this time, the plan must 
rather be considered with a refe- 
rence to a permanent system than 
a situation of emergency: the ap- 
plication of it, in pornt of extent, to 
depend upon and to be regulated 
by circumstances, 

With this view I must request of 
your lordship to receive, and to 
communicate to me, for his majes- 
ty’s information, any offers of ser- 
vices that may be made to you in 
the county of » in order 
that such a selection may be made 
as may be best calculated to give 
the most useful effect to that loyal- 
ty and public spirit by which the 
volunteer institution has uniformly 
been distinguished. 

I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, your Lordship’s 
Most obedient 
Humble Servant, 
Hosarr. 
His Majesty's Lieutenant of the 


County of 





— 


Circular Letter transmitted to the se 
veral Lord - Lieutenants of Coun 
ties, by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 


House of Commons, 10th of du- 
gust, 1803. 


My Lord, 


By command of the house of 
commons, I have the honour of 
transmitting to you their unani- 
mous vote of thanks to the several 
volunteer and yeomanry corps of 
the united kingdom, for the promp- 
titude and zeal with which, ata 
crisis the most momentous to their 
country, they have associated for 
its defence; accompanied with an 
order, that a return bé prepared, 
to be laid before the house in the 
next 
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next session of parliament, of all 
volunteer and yeomanry corps, 
whose services shall have been then 
accepted by his majesty, describing 
each corps, in order that such re- 
turn may be entered on the jour- 
nals of the house, and the patriotic 
example of such voluntary exer- 
tions transmitted to posterity. 

In communicating this resolution 
and order, I have the greatest satis- 
faction, at the same time, i. bear- 
ing testimony to the confidence with 
w hich the house is impressed, that 
the same spirit and exemplary zeal 
will be exerted throucno ut the pre- 
sent contest, until, with the blessing 
of Providence, it shall be brought 
toa glorious t Issue 

T have the hones ir to be, 
My Lord, your Lordship’s 
Most obedient 
Humble servant, 
Cuas. Ansort, Speaker. 
To the Right Hlon. Lord We. AC. 
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My Lord, 

The zeal, loyalty, 
spirit which continue to be mani- 
fested in every part ¢ of the king- 
dom, havin ¢ had the effect of pro- 
ducing vol untary offers of service 
to so considerable an amount as to 
render it unnecessary for his majes- 
ty to order and direct the liettte- 
nant or de ‘puty-lieutenants ot the 
county of to cause the 
persons comprised in the first, se- 
cond, and third classes of perso Ms 
enrolled for military service, in 
conformity to the provisions of the 
act of the 48d Gro. IIL. cap. 96. 
or any, or either of them, to be 
trained and exercised in the use 
of arms; I am to inform your 
lordship, that it is his majesty’s 


1SO3. 
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pleasure to suspend, for the pre. 
sent, such of the sraitaaags of the 
act as require the men enrolled 
military service to be trained and 

exercised, subject neverth eless 
(confo rmably to the 53d clause of 
the said act) to such co naditions " 


) 
to the number of effective men to 
be constantly existing in the volun. 
teer corps of the countr: , and to 


such other rules and regulations as 
to exercise and muster, or inspec. 
tion by general or other offi ion, as 
to his majesty shall seem neces. 
sury. 

In order, hdweve or, to enable his 
majesty, it he shall judge it advis 
ble, at a future period, LO resort to 
the clauses respecting the training 
and exercise, your lordship must 
be aware of the absolute necessi 
of carrying into execution those 
provisions of the act which relate 
to the enrolment in the several di- 
stricts and parishes, and to the re- 
turns which are to be made to the 
secretary of state. 

[J am further to acquaint your 
lordship, that the inconvenience 
_— must unavoidably aris ¢ from 

‘urying the volunteer system te 
wn Uy nlimited extent, has determined 
his miijesty not to 
present, any additional volunteer 
corps to be raised im any county 
where the number of effective mem- 
bers of these corps, including the 
yeomanry, shall exceed the amount 
of six times the militia, exclusive of 
the s supplementary quota, making, 
im the county ot 
meén ; and, in providing that num- 
ber, your lordship will avail your 
selt of your own knowledge and 
experience, with a view to such a 
selection as may be best suited to 
local considerations. 

But in the event of the effective 
numbers of the corps, alre vady Te- 


commended by your lordship, have 
ing 


; ] . 
authorise, eth 
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ing arrived at » you will 

pstpone the communication ot 
any further offers, until his majesty 
shall be pleased to signify his in- 
tention to increase the volunteer 
force in the county under your 
lordship’s charge. 

[ have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Hosart. 

To his May sly’s Lieut nat 

of the County of 








Copy of a Letter from Lord Hobart, 
his Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State, to Earl Fitzwilliam. 

Dorning-street, Aug. 19. 


My Lord, 

I have had the honour to receive 
your lordship’s letter of the 17th, 
and I lose no time in acquaintine 
you, that the printed regulations 
for volunteer infantry, tssued in 
June last, are not to be considered 
inany respect applicable to corps 
accepted by his majesty since the 
date of my circular letter (the $d) 
of August, restricting the allow- 
ances before given to volunteer 
corps of infantry, to the allowances 
of 20s. for clothing, and Is. per 
day fortwenty days’ exercise ; and 
to corps of cavalry, to the contin- 
gent allowance of 1201. per troop. 

With respect to arms—Il have 
to request your lordship will in- 
form me what quantity will be ne- 
cessary (in addition to those with 
which the several corps can provide 
themselves, and to those already in 
possession of the yeomanry and 
volunteers), tocomplete the num- 
ber required for the several corps 
already authorised by his majesty. 
_ Your lordship will understand 
t to be the intention of govern- 
ment, that the whole number of 
Volunteers, now proposed to be 
Tees should not exceed six times 
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the amount of the militia, exclu- 

sive of the supplementary quota. 
Upon the receipt of your lord- 

ship’s answer to this letter, instruc- 


tions will be given to the board of 


ordnance to send the arms, as soon 
as they can be prepared, to such 
place within the riding as you 
mav pome out, that they may be 
distributed under your lordship’s 
directions to the several corps, ac- 
cording to your lordship’s discre- 
tion. 

The discrimination which it will 
become your lordship’s duty to 
make in the distribution of the pro- 
portion of arms you will receive, 
should be guided by a reference to 
the local situation of the corps re- 
quiring them. 

Ll have the honour to be, 
My lord, your lordship’s 
most obedient 
humble servant, 
Hosarr. 
Earl Fitzwilliam, &c. &c. xc. 





CIRCULAR. 

Whitchall, Aueust 30, 

I have the honour to imtorm 
your lordship that directions have 
been given to the board of ord- 
nance to isste, imn ediately on your 
lordship’s application, such a pro- 
portion of arms, in the first instance, 
as, including those already deliver 
ed or retained in the county of 

, will amount to one 

of its quota of volunteers (calculat- 
ing their establishment at six times 
the number of the original militia) 
should your lordship find, upon in- 
vestigation, that so large a number 
is actually necessary for the effec- 
tive strength of such volunteers, 
after making allowance for the 
quantity of arms which the respec- 
tive corps may have provided, or 


(1) may 
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may be disposed to provide for 
themselves. 

[ must request that your lord- 
ship will furnish me, without delay, 
with an accurate return of the 
number and description of the 
arms which have been so retained, 
delivered, provided, or intended to 
be provided, specifying in whose 
hands they now are; and that, in 
making your demand for arms, 
you will be careful to distinguish 
what proportion is necessary for 
the supply of cavalry and artillery ; 
sabres and pistols being appropri- 
ated tor the usé of the former, and 
pikes for the latter. 

I am also to inform your lord- 
ship that pikes sufficient to arm 
the whole number of men serving 
1m the different volunteer corps of 
artillery will be delivered on your 
lordship’s application, and specifi- 
cation of the number required ; 
and that a further supply of the 
came nature may be had to the full 
extent of the wants of any other 
corps, which may have been or 
chal hereafter be formed, for 
whose use this weapon may be pre- 
ferred. 

Your lordship will have the 
foodness to point out to the board 
of ordnance, with precision, to 
what places and into whose charge 
these arms shall be delivered; and 
it is particularly requested that 
your lordship will take such pre- 
cautions as may be necessary, in 
communicating with the general 
officer commanding in the district, 
to ensure that proper care is taken 
of them tll delivered to the re- 
spective corps; and that the com- 
mander of each corps ts duly made 
responsible for their safe custody, 
proper distribution, and accurate 
re-<delivery when called upon for 
that purpose by regular authority. 

When 1 shall be tavoured by 
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your lordship with accurate re. 
turns of the amount and descrip. 
tion of the whole volunteer force 
in the county of I flatter 
myself that I shall be enabled ip 
due time to direct a further issue 
for the use of such corps or compa. 
nies as may remain unprovided, 
It is, however, considered to be 
highly desirable that the several 
bodies of volunteers should in the 
present moment be encouraged, 
under proper precautions, to sup. 
ply themselves. 
I have the honour to be, 
My lord, your lordship’s 
most obedient 

humble servant, 

(Signed ) C. Yorke, 
The Lord-Licutenant of the 

County of 





CIRCULAR. 


Whitchall, August 30. 


My Lord, 

A great number of letters hav« 
ing been transferred to this office 
from the war department, and 
many having since been received 
by this office from the lieutenants 
of counties, respecting offers of vo- 
lunteer corps or companies which, 
from the extreme pressure of busi- 
ness, there has not been yet time 
thoroughly to examine and consi- 
der; and being at the same time 
solicitous to prevent any anxiety oF 
dissatisfaction which might arse 
among the persons whose zeal 
and loyalty have induced them to 
come forward upon the present 0¢e 
casion; I have the honour to at- 
quaint your lordship, that his ma- 
jesty is graciously disposed to ac- 
cept all the offers which have beea 
recommended by your lordship, 
provided the total number of rank 
and file, to be raised under them, 

rogether 








together with that of the corps and 
companies heretofore accepted and 
established, does not in the whole 
exceed the proportion of the coun 
ty, as limited by lord Hobart’s 
jeter of the 18th inst. and that 
such efforts do not militate against 
the regulations of the defence 
acts, and the general rules which 
it has been or may be found expe- 
dient to adopt. 

As soon as I shall be enabled to 
examine with more particularity 
the offers which have been trans- 
mitted by your lordship, I shall 
have the honour of communicating 
his majesty’s special directions on 
the subject. In the mean time, I 
cannot omit this opportunity of in- 
forming your lordship, that it is 
clearly to be understood that, un- 
der the genuine construction and 
meaning of the late acts of parlia- 
ment, all volunteer corps ned com- 
panies to be accepted subsequent 
to their passing, should be formed 
with reterence to the general mili- 
tia system. It follows that no 
company ought to consist of less 
than sixty privates, and that no 
body of infantry can be considered 
as a corps which consists of less 
than three such companies; and 
that all smaller assemblages of vo- 
lunteers, under the above-mention- 
ed acts, within any county, parish, 
or district, shall be thrown into 
independent companies of not less 
than sixty nor more than one hun- 
dred and twenty privates. The 
establishment of field aud company 
officers, as well as of serjeants, cor- 
porals, and diummers, is to be 
fixed by the same rule. 

Inthe yeomanry cavalry, how- 
ever, a different arrangement will 
fontinue to prevail; single troops 
may be accepted as corps, not 
being less than forty rank and file, 
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though it is much to be wished 
that in all cases they should be car- 
ried, if possible, to sixty or eighty 
effectives per troop: and that two 
or more troops, wherever local cir- 
cumstances will permit, should be 
joined together, for the purposes of 
discipline and interior arrange- 
ments. , 

[ take leave to make it my ear- 
nest request to your lordship that 
you will favour me, at your earliest 
convenience, with an exact return 
of the different corps heretofore 
accepted, or which are now trans- 
mitted for consideration, or which 
you may hereafter think proper to 
recommend for acceptance, speci- 
fying the particulars of their esta- 
blishment, according to a form 
which you will receive herewith. 
I cannot sufficiently impress upon 
you the necessity of furnishing me 
with this document, with the least 
possible delay, as great embarrass» 
ment is found to arise from a want 
of sufficient precision upon these 
points. 

Should it have happened that 
the number of persons who have 
offered themselves, up to this pe- 
riod, to serve in volunteer corps or 
companies, has exceeded the pro- 
portion limited in the first instance, 
by lord Hobart’s circular letter of 
the 18th inst. for the county of 

» and should your lord- 
ship be of opinion that it would 
contribute to the satisfaction of 
those who might by such limita- 
tion be prevented from manifesting 
their zeal for the public service, IL 
have the honour to inform your 
lordship, that there will be no ob- 
jection to a certain number of such 
persons, properly selected, being 
attached to the accepted and esta- 
blished corps, as supernumeraries, 
in such a proportion per troop or 


(1 2) company 
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company as shall be hereafter fixed 
upon. 

It is, however, important, th: 
it sMould be cle: al) A aaa 
that no expense is to be incurred 
by the public om account of the 
arms, pay, or thing of such 
SUP rRUMCTAT ICS ; and th: . t) wey will 
not be considered as entitled to any 
exemptions from the militia, or 
other ballots. 

I think it proper to take this 
opportun ity of communicating his 
crag A s commands to your lo rd- 

ship, that measures should be taken 
without delay, in communication 
with the general officer command- 
ing in the district, for fixing upon 
such general place or places of as- 
sembly, for the different volunteer 


> So % . ™ 
corps and established companies of 


men within the county of ’ 
as may be deemed most expedient 
in case of invasion, or the appear- 
ance of the enemy in force upon 
the coast; and I am further com- 
manded by his majesty to desire 

your lordship, in communication 
with the general of the district, to 
distribute such provisional orders 
to such volunteer corps and esta- 
blished companies of men as atore- 
said, with respect to their assem- 
bling toge ther, and moving upon 
the ger oral places of ass embly, SO 
to be fixed upon in the events 
alluded lO, 
th > May appear to require. 

7 lordship wi wn 
pleased, in communication with the 
general officer commanding, to 
make such arrangements, if not al- 


ready done, respecting beacons, 
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bouring counties 
coast. 
I have the honour to be, 
My lord, 
Your lordship’s most obedient 
humble servant, 
(Signed) al Yorker. 
The Lord-Lieutenant of the 
County of 


near the seq 
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Circular Letter to the General Officers 
conunanding Districts, sent to the 
Lord-Licutieninis of Counties, with 
a Request to take the earliest Up. 
portunity of making the Arr Nee 
ment ge nerally known. 


Horse-Guards, 17th Sept. 1803, 
Sir, 

The commander in chief feeling 
very strongly the necessity of mak- 
ing every possible exertion, with a 
view to aid the mstruction of the 
yeomanry and volunteer corps, and 
to bring them into a state of ser- 
vice with as little delay as possible, 
has commanded me to signify his 
approbation of your calling upon 
e: ich regiment within your district, 
whether of regul; irs or militia, to 
furnish their quota to this impor- 
tant duty, in the proporti ions you 
may think proper, not exceeding in 


any instance two serjeants and two 
7 

corporals per regiment; and his 

royal highness trusts tha officers 


comm anding regiments will be 
very careful in sclectiag non-com- 
missioned officers pert vetly compe- 
tent to the discharge of tus essen 
tial service. 

‘Lhe regiments which 2re at this 
time for ming second battalions, by 
receiving men from the army ot 


estfve, Aare Cxel mpted fr m the 
operations of this order: an | i 


} . ~ — . ? 
there should be an \ Corps within 
bbw es , .? 1] Ti] Dare 

Vou! com ri nd, to \ hich «' aoe 5 
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ticular circumstances the requisi- 
tion for this aid would be peculiarly 
inconvenient, his royal highness de- 
sires you will use your discretion 
ia withholding the demand in such 
instances. 

It is his royal highness’s further 

leasure that recruiting parties 
shall likewise be employed on this 
duty, wherever you find it neces- 
cary to call for their assistance, and 
judge that it can be afforded with- 
out any material detriment to the 
service on which they are em- 
ployed. 

The period for which the services 
of these non-commissioned officers 
are granted to the yeomanry and 
volunteer corps should be limited, 
and in general his royal highness is 
of opinion that stx weeks or two 
months will be iuily adequate to 
the purpose. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your most obedient humble 
servant, 
Tlarry CaLverrt, 
Adjutant-general. 
To the General Officers com- 
manding Districts. 


neat 





Circular, sent by Mr. Secretary 


Yorke, to the Lord-Léieutenants of 


Counties, duted October 5. 


My Lord, 

As there is reason to apprehend, 
Uiat his majesty’s proclamation of 
the Sist otf August, requiring the 
dulcis therein described to depart 
the realm, within the period speci- 
hed m the said proclamation, has 
veen disobeyed in many instances, 
and that divers aliens of the de- 
‘eription therein mentioned, | still 
continue to reside in this country, 
Without having received licenses for 
Liat purpose ; I am to signify to 


your lordchin kh: 
sOUz at #cirdy ip his majesty’s com- 
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mands, that you do earnestly re. 
commend it to the magistrates 
within the county of » to en- 
force the provisions of the alien 
act of the last session, chap. 155, 
arrainst all such alicns directed in 
the said proclamation, as continue 
to reside within your county. 


GENERAL ORDERS, 
Tlorse-Guards, Oct. 18, 


It is his majesty’s command, 
that all officers appointed to the 
battalions ot the army of reserve, 
and to the second battalions of the 
regiments of the line which have re- 
ceived men from that corps, shall 
forthwith join their respective regi- 
ments. His royal highness the 
commander in chief will lay before 
his majesty the names of officers 
belonging to these battalions, who 
shall not have joiaed betore the Ist 
of next month (whose absence is 
not satisfactorily accounted for 
through their commanding offi- 
cers), in order that they may be 
superseded. Officers on being ap- 
poited to any of the regiments 
above mentioned, are required im- 
mediately to report themselves to 
licutenant-general Llewitt, at his 
office, No. 6, Suffolk-street, Char- 
ingecross, from whom they will re- 
ceive further instructions. 

By his royal highness’s com 
mand, 

THianry CALVERT, 
Adjutant-general. 


ee 





GENERAL ORDERS. 
Horse-Guai ds, Oct. 29, 1803. 


His royal highness the com- 
mander in chief has received the 
king’s command to convey to the 
several volunteer and associated 


(1 3) corps 
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which were reviewed in Hyde 


corps 
Park on the 26th and 28th inst. his 


majesty’s high approbation of their 
appearance, which has equalled his 
majesty’s utmost expectation. 

His majesty perceives, with heart- 
felt satisfaction, that the spirit of 
loyalty and patriotism, on which 
the system of the armed volunteers 
throughout the kingdom was origi- 
nally founded, has risen with the 
exigencies of the times, and at 
this moment forms such a bulwark 
to the constitution and liberties of 
the country, as will enable us, un- 
der the protection of Providence, 
to bid defiance to the unprovoked 
malice of our enemies, and to hurl 
back, with becoming indignation, 
the threats which they have pre- 
sumed to vent against our inde- 
pendence, and even our existence 
as a nation. 

His majesty has observed with 
peculiar pleasure that, amongst the 
enprecedented exertions which the 
present circumstances of the coun- 
try have called forth, those of the 
capital of his united kingdom have 
been eminently conspicuous; the 
appearance of its numerous and 
well-regulated volunteer corps, 
which were reviewed on the 26th 
and 28th inst., indicates a degree 
of attention and emulation, both in 
officers and men, which can pro- 
ceed only from a deep sense of the 
important objects for which they 
have enrolled themselves, a just 
estimation of the blessings we have 
so long enjoyed, and a firm and 
manly determination to defend 
them like Britons, and transmit 
them unimpaired to our posterity. 

The commander in chief has the 
highest satisfaction in discharging 
his duty, by communicating these 
his majesty’s most) graci us sene 
timents, and requests that the 
commanding officers will have re- 
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course to the readiest means of 
making the same known to their 
respective corps. 
Freprrick, 
Commander in chief. 





— 


In Answer to a Letter written to the 
Transport-Office by General Ma. 
gan, on his Parole at Bishop's 
Waltham, the following Letter was 
forwarded to him, by the Secretary 
to the Transport-Board. 


Transport-Office, Oct. 31, 1803, 
Sir, 

I have it in command from the 
commissioners entrusted with the 
management of transports tor his 
majesty, as weil as with the care 
and custody of prisoners of war, to 
inform you, that it is by order of 
my lord St. Vincent that you have 
had the option of going to one of 
the three cities mentioned in your 
letter. 

[ am authorised, besides, to ace 
quaint you, that the transport. 
office, seconding the views ot go- 
vernment, haus ever been desirous 
of treating the prisoners of war, 
taken during actual hostilities, in 
the same manner as they had been 
treated in all former wars between 
the two countries, with all the hu- 
manity consistent with the public 
security ; but that, in the existing 
circumstances, it has deemed tt ex- 
pedient to remove prisoners of war 
on parole, from places situated 
near the coast, and to send them 
to the cities in the interior of the 
kingdom. You wil! observe, then, 
that the order which has been 
made on this subject, ts not con 
fined to you, but applies, in genes 
ral, to all other prisowers on par les 
and as tothe comparison you make 
between the treatment of prisoners 
in this eountry, and that of the En- 


glish 
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jish prisoners in France, the com- 


e issioners think it sufficient to re- 
mark that the distance, to which it 
is now proposed to remove you, 
does not exceed 70 miles, whereas 


the English prisoners in France are 


sent into the interior to the di- 
stance of 500 miles from some of 
the ports to which they had been 
brought. 

As to your application for per- 
mission to return to France en pa- 
role, I have orders to inform you 
that above two months have 
elapsed since captain Jurieu, late 
commander of the French frigate 
La Franchise, had permission to go 
to France on his parole, as bearer of 
aspecial proposition to the French 
minister of marine, for the establish- 
ment of a general cartel of ex- 
change, on the basis of that which 
snbsisted between the two coun- 
iries during the last war; but that 
no answer has yet been received to 
that proposition; and, inasmuch 
as not a single British prisoner has 
been hitherto permitted to return 
to England; and that such _per- 
mission has been granted yet but to 
nve British subjects, who had been 
detained in France at the com- 
mencement of hostilities, though 
above 400 French prisoners, taken 
at sea since the commencement of 
the war, have returned to France ; 
the commisstoners are of opinion 
that if there be any subjects of com- 
plaint, they do not arise from the 
conduct of this country, but solely 
trom that of the first consul. 

| have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Arex. M‘Leay, 
Sec. 
Leer from Lord Hobart to ike 
Lords of the “Admiralty. 
Downing-street, Nov. 5- 
My Lords, . 


Mr. Sullivan 


having communi- 
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eated to me sir Evan Nepean’s let- 
ter of the 3lst ult. containing the 
demand of citizen Noguez, general 
of brigade, to obtain permission to 
return to France on his parole, I am 
to acquaint your lordships, thaggit 
will be expedient to represent to 
general Noguez, that, as the island 
of St. Lucia has been surrendered 
at discretion to his majesty’s forces, 
he can have no right to make the 
demand of permission to return to 
France. The indulgence with 
which the English commanding 
officers were disposed to treat him, 
and the other French prisoners of 
war taken at St. Lucia, in giving 
them permission, as a simple act of 
favour, to return to France, was 
founced on the supposition that the 
war should be carried on by the 
French government on the known 
principles of former wars. 

But the first consul having, in 
open violation of the established 
usage of all civilised nations, 
thought proper to detain, as pri- 
soners of war, those of his majesty’s 
subjects who had gone to France 
during an interval of peace, gene- 
ral Noguez eught to know, that, 
until such subjects shall be released, 
no persons taken in arms, except 
those who may be regularly ex- 
changed, can have permission to 
leave the British territories: and 
that, for this reason, he and all the 
other officers of the army and navy 
of France, actually prisoners in 
England, should attribute their 
detention solely to the measures 
adopted by the first consul towards 
his majesty’s subjects. 

Iam, my lords, &e. 
Signed)  Hosarrt. 





Circular Letter, addressed by the Se- 
cretary of State for the Hlome De- 
partment, to the Lord-Licutenants 

YJ 
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of the maritime Counties of Great 
Britain. 


My Lord, 

As here 1 is reason to think that 
aliens landine in this kingdom, 
from the continent, neglect in 
many instances to make their de- 
claration to the magistrates of the 
places where they reside, as re- 
quired by the provisions ot the 9th 
and 10th clauses of the alien act, 
a copy of which I enclose, | am 
to request that your lordship will 
be so good as to call the particular 
attention of the magistrates in the 
county of ———- to this circum- 
stance, and to desire them to en- 
force the provisions of the above- 
mentioned clauses, with respect to 
such aliens within thetr = several 
jurisdictions as have neglected to 

comply therewith, and at the same 
time to return to me a list of such 
aliens. 

Iam, &c. 


(Signed ) PELHAM. 





Cireular, to the 
the Maritime Counties. 
Whitehall, Dec. 24, 1803. 
My Lord, 

It having appeared that Dutch 
vessels from Holland, und r Prus- 
Sit n col our s, have bec nil 1 tl © prace 
tice of resorting to the ¢ 
Engl land, for the double purpose 
ob carrying on contraband trade, 
and aveying intelligen ce to the 
enemy, it has beer n jude red proper 
to direct that the y should in future 
be prevented fro nm so doing be. 
tween the Humber and t} 
Yarmouth Roads and 


CACC pted. 


we Dow Sy 
the Downs 
As, however, the mea- 
sures taken tor this purpose may 
in some instances be 


eluded, by 
their putting pers 


iis cland: stinely 
on shore, where the coast will per- 


mut ot un, I am to desire that your 


Lord-Licutenants of 


> . ’ c 
St coast Aa 
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lordship will particularly point the 
attention of the magistrates resid. 
ing in the neighbo urho od of the 
coast of Essex to this circum. 
stance, in order that they may di. 
rect the peace oflicers to be parti . 

cularly watchful in discoveri; 1g any 
persons of this descripti mn, and in 
bringmg them bet re the magi 
trates to be examined; in which 
case I should wish that the result 
may be transmitted to me as Spee. 
dily as possible. 

I have the honour to be, &c 


C. Yorker. 


* 





Letter from Lord Hawkes) 
Danish Minister, Count Wedel 
J irlshere, hy him fransnittre / {0 


Mr. Wolfe, the Dai shh Co cul, 
» Dec. 26. 


} ry ‘an the 


Dorwenin y-street 
Sir, 

As nothiag would be more con. 
trary to his miatje: ty’s intention 
than the imposing unnecessary re 
straint on the navig ation of neutral 
vessels, I “oats the honour of in- 
forming you, in addition to what! 
notified in my letter of the 93d 
inst. that the limitation to Yar- 
mouth Roads and the Downs iS 
ap »plical able to no other vessels than 
to those which may come to oul 
$Oast directly from the poris of 
Holland, or ef countries occupied 
by the arms of Trance. The ne- 
cessity atch extn tor | layis 1g do wn 
a distinction of this nature, will of 
course render ships of every, de- 
scription li ible to such search or 
inquiries as may enable the com- 
manders of his majesty’s ships of 
ain that the regulation 
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war to ascerxt 
evaded; but this w Bl 
triment whatever to pe trade ol 
neutral n ALIONS, } is the wh le ot our 
coast Vv il] Col nti iue to be 0 pen to all 
such vessels as may be engaged * 


bee 


ause no de- 








» fair purpose of trade, and 
have not become objec- 


eha > 
tionable on the ground above 


which 


ENLIC ned. 
pam » the honour to be, with the 
highest < onsiderallon, 
DIT, 
Your most obedient 
humble servant, 


(Signed ) HiAWKESBURY. 





MANIFESTO OF THE IRISH REBELS, 
The Provisional Government to tlhe 
People of Ireland, 

You are now calied on to show 
to the world that you are compe- 
tent to take your place among na- 
tions——that you have a right to 
claim their re cogmisance of yOu, as 
an independent country, by the 
only satistactory Roe tT you can 
furnish of your capability of main- 
taming your ind “i endence—your 
wresting it from England with 
your own hands. 

In the developement of this sy- 
stem, which has _been organised 
within the last eigl iit months, ai the : 
close of intern: il deteat, and with- 
out the Lope ot fo reign assistance 3 
watch | as been conducted with a 
ran quill; ity, mistake itor obedier nce 5 
whic i neither the ar ve of a simiu- 
lar attempt in England has re- 
tarded, nor the renewal of hostili- 
es has acceler: ited: in the deve- 
opement of this sv stem you will 
show to the people ot England, 
taat there is a spirit of perseve- 


mance m this country beyond their 
power to calculate or to repress ; 
you will show to them that as long 
as they think to hold unjust do- 
minion over Lreland, under no 
change of circumstances can they 
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them that the question, Which it 
now behoves them to take into se. 
rious and mstant consideration, is 
not whether they will resist a se pa- 
ration, Which it is our fixed deter 
mination to efect, but whether or 
not they will drive us be \ ond SC pa- 
ration; Wheiher they will, by a 
sanguinary resistance, create a 
de: idly national antipathy between 
the two countries, or whether they 
will take the only means still left of 
driving such a sentiment from our 
minds—a prompt, manly, and sa- 

acious acquiescence in our just and 
abet i determination. 

It the secrecy with which the 
present eflort ] 
shall have led our enemies to supe 
pose that itsextent must have been 
partial, a iew days will undeceive 


them. Phat confidence, which 


4 LS been conduc te d, 


is 


was once losi, by es, to exter. 
nal support, and s ‘lering our own 
means to be gradual ally un 2 I 
has becn again restore d. We have 
been mutually pledged to each 
other to look only to our own 
sireneth, and that the ti 1 intro- 
duction ot a system of terror, the 
first attempt to execute an indivie 
county, should be the 
sional of insurrection in all. We 
have How, VW thie ut the l S$ OF a 
man, with our means of commu. 
nication untouched, brought our 
plans tothe moment when they are 


svat xen : 
Cilled Til OM 


ie 
promputude wilh which nuieteen 
counties will come forward at once 


-- 


: ne . eT ee ° ! 
lipe for execu M5 aha tii 


to execute them, it will be found 
that neither confidence nor collie 
MmuUuncanue hh «hi “ Vig niin ’ it) tile peeve 


ple { Jreland. 


In calling on « ountryvymen to 
come torward, we icel Gurscives 
bor na, at the sume iime, to ik uy 


’ 


our claim to their conlidence by a 
precise declaration ol our ow) 
VIC ° \\ Cs ther f It, solemnly 
lex lal Vy 
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declare, that our object is to esta- 
blish a free and independent re- 
ublic in Ireland—that the pursuit 
of this object we will relinquish 
only with our lives—that we will 
never, unless at the express call of 
our country, abandon our post, un- 
til the acknowledgement of its in- 
dependence is obtained from En- 
gland—and that we will enter into 
no negotiation (but for exchange 
of prisoners) with the government 
of that country while a_ British 
army remains in Ireland. Such is 
the declaration which we call upon 
the people of Ireland to support— 
And we call first on that part of 
Ireland which was once paralysed 
by the want of intelligence, to 
show that ta that cause only was its 
inaction to be attributed—-on that 
part of Ircland which was once 
foremost by its fortitude in sut- 
fering-—on that part of Ireland 
which once offered to take the sal- 
vation of the country on itself—on 
that part of Ireland where the 
fiame of liberty first glowed—we 
cali upon THE NORTH to stand up 
and shake off their slumber and 
their oppression. 
MEN OF LEINSTER! 

stand to your arms!—To the 
courage which you have already 
displayed, is your country indebt- 
ed for the confidence which it now 
feels in its own strength, and for 
the disrnay with which our ene- 
mies will be over-whelmed when 
they shall find this effort to be 
universal. But, men of Leinster, 
you owe more to your country 
than the having animated it by 
your past example: you owe more 
te your own courage than the 
having obtained by it a protec- 
tron. If, six years ago, when you 
rose without arms, without plan, 
without co-operation, with more 
troops against you alone than are 
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were able to remain for six weeks in 
open defiance of the government, 
and within a few miles of the eq. 
pital, what will you not now ef. 
fect, with that capital, and every 
other part of Ireland, ready to 
support you? But it is not on this 
head that we have need to address 
you. No! we now speak to you, and 
through you to the rest of Ireland, 
ona subject dear to us, even as the 
success of our country—its honour, 
You are accused by your enemies 
of having violated that honour; 
excesses Which they themselves had 
in their fullest extent provoked, but 
which they have grossly exagge. 
rated, have been attributed to you, 
The opportunity of vindicating 
yourselves by actions is now for the 
first time before you: and we call 
upon you to give the lie to such 
assertions, by carefully avoiding 
every appearance of plunder, in 
toxication, or revenge, recolleciing 
that you lost Ireland before, not 
from want of courage, but from 
not having that courage rightly di- 
rected by discipline. But we trust 
that your past sufferings have 
taught you experience, and that 
you will respect the declara- 
tion which we now make, and 
which we are determined by every 
means in our power to enforce. 
The nation alone possesses the 
richt of punishing individuals; and 
vthosoever shall put another person 
to death, except in battle, without 
a fair trial by fis country, is guilty 
of murder. The intention of the 
provisional government of Ireland 
is to claim from the English go- 
vernment such Irishmen as have 
been sold or transported by tt for 
their attachment to freedom ; and 
for this purpose it will retam, #8 
hostages for their safe return, sue 
adherents of that goveraeee a 


now in the country at laree, voy 
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chall fall into its hands. It there- 
fore calls upon the people to re- 
spect those hostages, and to recol- 
lect, that, in spilling their blood, 
they would leave their own coun- 
ervmen in the hands of their ene- 
mics. + 

The intention of the provisional 
government 1s to resign its funce 
fons as soon as the nation shall 
have chosen its delegates ; but in the 
mean time it is determined to en- 
force the regulations hereunto sub- 
joined : it in consequence takes the 
property of the country under its 
protection, and will punish, with 
the utmos. rigour, any person who 
shall violate that property, and 
thereby injure the present resources 
and the future prosperity of Ireland. 

Whoever refuses to march to 
whatever part of the country he is 
ordered, is guilty of disobedience 
to the government, which alone is 
competent to decide in what place 
his services are necessary, and 
which desires him to recollect, 
that, in Whatever part of Ireland he 
is lighting, he is still fighting for 
its freedom. 

Whoever presumes, by acts or 
otherwise, to give countenance to 
the calumny propagated by our 
enemies, that this is a religious 
contest, is guilty of the grievous 
crime of belying the motives of his 
country. Religious disqualification 
is but one of the many grievances 
ot which Ireland has to complain. 
Our intention is to remove not that 
only, but every other oppression 
uncer which we labour. We fight 
that all of us may have our coun- 
try; and that done, each of us shall 
have his religion. 

We are aware of the apprehen- 
“ons which you have expressed, 
a IN quitting your own counties, 
6 your wives and children 
Wihe hands of your cucmies: but 


on this head have no uneasiness, 
If there are still men base enough 
to persecute those who are unable 
to resist, show them by your victo- 
ries that we have the power to pu- 
nish,and by your obedience, that we 
have the power to protect; and we 
pledge ourselves to you, that these 
men shall be made to feel, that the 
safety of every thing they hold 
dear depends on the conduct they 
observe to you. Go forth then 
with confidence, conquer the fo- 
reign enemies of your country, and 
leave to us the care of preserving 
its internal tranquillity; recollect 
that not only the victory, but also 
the honour of your country is 
placed in your hands; give up 
your private resentments, and show 
to the world that the [rish are noi 
only a brave, but also a generous 
and a forgiving people. 


MEN OF MUNSTERAND CONNAUGHT! 


you have your instructions—we 
trust that you will execute them. 
The example of the rest of your 
countrymen is now before you, 
your own strength is unbroken. 
Five months ago you were eager to 
act without any other assistance; 
we now call upon you to show, 
what you then declared you only 
wanted the opportunity of proving, 
that you possess the same love of 
liberty, and the same courage, 
with which the rest of your cout- 
trymen are animated. 

We now turn to that portion of 
our countrymen whose prejudices 
we had rather overcome by a frank 
declaration of our intentions, than 
conquer their persons in the held: 
and in making this declaration wo 
do not wish to dwell on events, 
which, however they may bring 
tenfold odium on their authors, 
must still tend to keep alive in the 
minds both of the instruments and 
victims 
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victims of them, a spirit of ani- 
mosity, which it is our wish to de- 
stroy. We will, therefore, enter 
into no detail of the atrocittes and 
oppresston which Ireland has la- 
boured under during its connexion 
with England; but we justify our 
determination to separate from that 
country on the broad historical 
statement, that, during six hundred 
years, she has been unable to con- 
ciliate the affections of the people 
of Ir¢land; that during that time 
five rebellions were entered into to 
shake off the yoke; that she has 
been obliged to resort to a system 
of unprecedented torture m her de- 
fence; that she has broken every 
tre of voluntary connexion by tak- 
ing even the name of mdependence 
from Ireland, through the inter- 
vention ot 2 parliament notoriously 
bribed, and not representing the 
will of the peo le; that, in her vin- 
dication of this measure, she has 
herselt given the justification ot 
the views of the United [rishmen, 
by declaring, in the words of her 
mintsters—* That Ireland never 
had nor ever could enjoy, under 
the then circumstances, the benefits 
et British connexion; that it ne- 
cessautly must happen, when one 
country is connected with another, 
that the interests of the lesser will 
be borne down by those of the 
greater ©:—that England had sup- 
ported and encouraged the English 
colonists m_ therr oppression to- 
wards the natives of Lreland; that 
ireland had been left in a state of 
inorance, rudeness, and barba- 
rism, Worse in tts eflects, and more 
cegrading in its nature, than that 
in Which it was found six centuries 
betore +.’ Now to what cause are 
these things to be attributed? Did 


* Lord Cas:lereagh’s speech. 


Pet 


. " e mee saatelan 
¢ Consicerations on the State of Adairs in Ireland, by Lord Auckland. 


the curse of the Almighty keep 
alive a spirit of obstinacy ip the 
minds of the Irish people for six 
hundred years? Did the doctrines 
of the French revolution produee 
five rebellions? Could the misre. 
presentations of ambiti us and de. 
signing men, drive from the mind 
of a whole people the recollection 
of defeat, and raise the infant from 
the cradle with the same feelings 
with which his father sunk into the 
grave? Will this gross avoyal 
which our enemies have made of 
their own views, remove none of 
the calumny that has been thrown 
upon ours? Wail none of the credit 
which has been lavished oz them, 
be transterred to the solemn decla. 
ration which we now niake in the 
face of God and our Country ?— 
We war not agamst property— 
we War 2gainst mo relimous sect— 
we War not against past epmions 
or prejudices—-we war against 
English dominion. We wii not, 
however, deny that there are some 
men, who, not because they have 
supported the government of our 
oppressors, but because they have 
violated the common laws of mo- 
rality, which exist alike under all 
or under no government, have put 
it beyond our power to give to them 
the protection of a government. 
We will not hazard the intlueace 
we may have with the people, and 
the power it may grve us of pre- 
venting the excesses of revolution, 
by undertaking to place m tran- 
quillity the man who has been 
guilty of torture, free quartets, 
rape and murder, by the side of the 
sutierer, or their relatrons; but, m 
the frankness with which we warn 
these men of their danger, let those 
who do not feel that they have 
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ssed this boundary of mediation, 
count on their safety. 

We had hoped, for the sake of 
qurenemies, to have taken them 
by surprise, and to have com- 
mitted the cause of our country 
before they could have time to 
commit themselves agaist it: but 
though we have not altogether 
been able to succeed, we are yet 
rejoiced to find, that they have 
not come forward with prompti- 
tude on the side of those who have 
deceived them; and we now call 
ou them, before it is yet too late, 
sot tocommit themselves further 
against a people they are unable to 
resist, and in support of a govern- 
ment, which, by their own declara- 
tion, has forteited its claim to their 
allegiance. 

To that government, in whose 
hands, though not the issue, at 
least the features with which the 
present contest is to be marked, 
are placed, we now turn. How 
isit to be decided? Is open and 
honourable force alone to be re- 
sorted to? or is it your intention to 
employ those laws which custom 
has placed in your hands, and to 
force us to employ the law of re- 
uliation in our detence? 

Of the inefficacy of a system of 
terror, in preventing the people of 
Ireland from coming forward to 
assert their freedom, you have al- 
ready had experience. Of the ef- 
fect which such a system will have 
on our minds in case of success, 
we have already forewarned you. 
We now address to you another 
consideration: if, in the question 
which is now to receive a solemn, 
and we trust a final, decision; if 
we have been deceived, reflexion 
would point out that that conduct 
should be resorted to which was the 
best calculated to produce convic- 
WOR On Our minds. What would 
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that conduct be? It would be to 
show us, that the diflerence of 
strength between the two coun- 
tries is such, as to render it unne- 
cessary for you to bring out all 
your force; to show to us that you 
have something in reserve where- 
with to crush hereafter, not only a 
greater exertion on the part of the 
people, but a greater exertion, ren- 
dered still greater by toreign as- 
sistance 3 it would be to show to us, 
that what we have vainly sup. 
posed to be a prosperity growing 
beyond your grasp, is only a par. 
tial exuberance, requiring but the 
pressure of your hand to reduce it 
into form. 

But, for your own sake, do not 
resort to a system which, while it 
increased the acrimony of your 
minds, would leave us under the 
melancholy deluston that we bad 
been forced to yield, not to the 
sound and temperate exertions of 
superior strength, but to the frantic 
struggles of weakness, concealing 
itselt under desperation. Consider 
also, that the distinction of rebel 
and enemy is of a very fluctuating 
nature; that, during the course of 
your own experience, you have al- 
ready been obliyved to lay it aside ; 
that should you be forced to aban- 
don it towards Ireland, you cannot 
hope to do so as tranquilly as you 
have done towards America; for 
in the exasperated state to which 
you have raised the minds of the 
Irish people—a people whom you 
profess to have left in a state of 
barbarism and ignorance, with 
what confidence can you say to 
that people, “ while the advantage 
of cruelty lay upon our side, we 
slaughtered you without mercy ; 
but the measure of our own blood 
is beginning to preponderate: it 1s 
no longer our interest that this 
bloody system should continue: 
—show 
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—show us then that forbearance 
which we never taught you by 
precept or example; lay aside 
your resentment ; give quarter to 
us; and let us mutually forget 
that we never gave quarter to 
you.” 

Cease then, we intreat you, use- 
lessly to violate humanity, by re- 
sorting to a system inefficacious as 
an instrument of terror; ineflica- 
cious as a mode of defence ; inef- 
ficacious as a mode of conviction ; 
ruinous to the future relations of 
the two countries, in case of our 
success; and destructive of those 
instruments of defence which you 
will then find it doubly necessary 
to have preserved unimpaired. 
But if your determination be other- 
wise, hear ours. We will not imi- 
t2te you in cruelty; we will put 
no man to death in cold blood; 
the prisoners which first fall into 
our hands shall be treated with 
the respect due to the unfortunate ; 
but if the life of a single Irish sol- 
dicr is taken after the battle is 
over, the orders thenceforth to be 
issned to the Irish army are, nci- 
ther to give nor take quarter.— 
Countrymen, if a cruel necessity 
forces us to retaliate, we will bury 
enr resentment in the field of 
battle ; if we are to fall, we will 
tall where we tight for our coun- 
try. Fully impressed with this de- 
tenmination, of the necessity of ad- 
bering to which past experience has 
but too fatally convinced us ; fully 
mepressed with the justice of cur 
cause, Which we now put to issue, 
we make our last and solemn ap- 
peal to the sword and to Heaven; 

ind as the cause of Ireland de- 
serves to prosper, may God give 
victory | 

Conformably to the above Ts 
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ment of Ireland decree as §J. 
lows : 

1. From the date and promyl. 
gation hereof, tithes are for ever 
abolished, and church lands are 
the property of the nation. 

2. From the same date, aij 
transfers of landed property are 
prohibited, each person halding 
what he now possesses, on paying 
his rent until the national govern. 
ment is established, the national 
will declared, and the courts of 
justice organised. 

3. From the same date, all 
transfer of bonds, debentures, and 
all public securities, are, in like 
manner and form, torbidden, and 
declared void, for the same time, 
and for the same reasons. 

4. The Irish generals command. 
ing districts shall seize such of the 

artisans of England as may serve 
Ft hostages, and shall apprise the 
English commander opposed to 
them, that a strict retaliation shal] 
take place, if any outrages con. 
trary to the laws of war shall be 
committed by the troops under his 
command, or by the partisans of 
England in the district which he 
occupies. 

5. That the Irish generals are to 
treat (except where retaliation 
makes it necessary) the English 
troops who may fall into their 
hands, or such Irish as serve in the 
rerular forces of England, and 
who shall have acted conformably 
to the laws of war, as prisoners ot 
war; but all Irish militia, yeo 
men, or volunteer corps, or bodies 
of Irish, or individuals, who, I+ 
davs from the promulgation and 
date hereof, shall be found im 
arms, shall be considered as rebels, 

committed for trial, and their pre 
perties confiscated. “ 

6. The generals are to assempie 
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to administer justice ; who are not 
to condemn without sufficient evi- 
dence, and betore whom all mili- 
tary offenders ave to be sent in- 
atly for trial. 
— man is to suffer death by 
their sentence, except for mutiny ; 
the sentences of such others as 
are judged worthy of death shall 
not be put in execution until the 
rovisional government declares 
its Wil ; nor are court-martials, On 
auy pretence, to sentence; nor Is 
any officer to suffer the punish- 
ment of fogging, or any species 
ef torture to be inflicted. 

8. The generals are to enforce 
the strictest discipline, and to send 
ofenders immediately before court- 
martials ; and are enjoined to chase 
away from the Irish armies all 
such as shall disgrace themselves 
by being drunk in presence of the 
enemy. 

9, The generals are to apprise 
their respective armies that all mi- 
jitary stores, arms, or ammuni- 
tion, belonging to the English g0- 
vernment, be the property of the 
captors, and the value is to be di- 
vided equally, without respect of 
rank, between them; except that 
the widows, orphans, parents, or 
ether heirs of such as gloriously 
fall in the attack, shall be entitled 
to a double share. 

10, As the English nation has 
made war on Ireland, all English 
property, in ships or otherwise, is 
subject to the same rule, and all 
transfer of them is forbidden, and 
declared void, in the like manner 
ais expressed in Nos, 2 and 5. 

Ai. he generals of the different 
districts are hereby empowered to 
confer rank up to colonels, inclu- 
five, on such as they concé¢ive to 
Mert it from the nation, but are 
hot to make more coloneis than 
one for fifteen hundred men, nor 
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more lieutenant-colonels than one 
for every thousand men, 

12. The generals shall seize on 
all sums of public money in the 
custom-houses in their districts, or 
in the hands of the different collec. 
tors, county treasurers, or other 
revenue officers, whom they shall 
render responsible for the sums in 
their hands. The generals shall 
pass receipts for the amount, and 
account to the provisional yovern- 
ment for the expenditure. 

13. When the people elect their 
officers up to the colonels, the ges 
neral is bound to contirm it. No 
officer can be broke but by sen- 
tence of a court-martial. 

14. The generals shall corre. 
spond with the provisional govern. 
ment, to whom they shall give 
details of all their operations ; 
they are to correspond with the 
neighbouring generals, to whom 
they are to transmit all necessary 
intelligence, and to co-operate with 
them. 

15. The gencrals commanding 
in each county shall, as soon as it 
is cleared of the enemy, assemble 
the county committee, who shall 
be elected contormably to the con- 
stitution of United Irishmen. All 
the requisitions necessary for the 
army shall be made in writing by 
the generals to the committee, who 
are hereby empowered and ens 
joined to pass their receipts for 
each article to the owners, to the 
end that they may receive their 
full value from the nation. 

16. The county committee 15 
charged with the civil direction of 
the county, the care of the na- 
tional property, and the preserva. 
tion of order and justice in the 
county; for which purpose the 
county committee are to appoint a 
high sheriff, and one or more sub- 
sheriils, to execute their orders; a 
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sufficient number of justices of the 
peace for the-county, a high anda 
sufficient number of petty consta- 
bles in each barony, who are re- 
spectively charged with the duties 
now performed by these magis- 
trates. 
The county of Cork, on ac- 
oun of its extent, is to be di- 
vide d, coniorn): tb ly to the bounda- 
ries for raising the militia, mto the 
counties ot North and SouthC Ork, 
for each of which, a county con- 
stable, high sheriff, and all magis- 
trates above directed are to be 
appointed. 
1s. The county committee are 
hereby empowered and enjomed 
to issue warrants to apprehend such 
persons as it shall appear, on suf- 
ficient evidence, perpetrated mur- 


cle r, torture, or other breaches ot 


the acknowledred laws of war and 
iorality, on the peo] le, to the end 
that they may be tried for those 
offences, so soon as the competent 
courts of justice are established by 
the nation. 

19. ‘The co unty committee shall 
cause the sheriff or his ofhcers to 
seize on all the person tl and real 
property of such persons, to put 
seals on their effects, to appoint 
proper persons to preserve all 
such property until the national 
courts of justice shall have de- 
cided on the tate of the proprie- 
tors. 

20. The county committee shall 
act in like manner, with all state 
and church Jands, parochial es- 
tates, and all public lands and 
edifices. 

21. The county committee shall, 
in the interim, receive all the rents 
and debts of such persons and 
estates, and shail give receipts for 
the same; shall transmit to the 
provisional government an exact 
account of their value, extent, and 
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amount, and receive the dir 


ections 

of the prov isional Lovernment 
thereon. 

22. They shall appoint some 

1, ion 


pr per house i the cou tv, — 
the sheritf is permanently to 


te on 161 ’ ' 
Stuie, and where tne cy unty 


mittee shall assemble: they call 
: at , | oc 
cause ail the records ind paper: of 
}. neuieen@es } " 
the county to “7 thore trancfereed 

sai wig 

"v1? 7 > , ] » 1 

‘ rra nee ec 7 <u} hh i ‘ Ut } ire ores , 


of government i ’ 
transmitted and received 
23. The county com 

hereby empowered to pay, out 
these effects, or by assessment, 
reasonable salaries for themselye 
the sheritf, justices, 
gistrates, 
point. 


’ 
and other ma. 
whom they shall ap. 
24. They shall keep a written 
journal of all their proceedings, 
signed each day by tie 
ot the committee, or a sufheient 
number of them, for the inspee- 
tion of government. 
O5 


members 


The county committee shall 


corre wr with government on all 
the subjects with which they are 
charged, and transmit to thes 
ral of the district such information 
as they may conceive useful to the 
public. 

46. The county committee shall 
take care that the 
however great their offences, hall 
be treated with humanity, and al- 
low them a suffictent support, to 
the end that all the world may 
know th: it the Irish nation 1s not 
actuated by the spirit of revenge, 
but of justice. 

o7. The provision: 1al governme 
wishing to commit, as soon 3% 
possible, the sovereign authori 
to the people, direct that ¢ac 

county and city shall elect, agiys 
ably to the stitution of Unite 
Irishmen, tia atives to 


nes 


state pris NCTS, 


nf, 


in Dublin; to whom, tie momer 
the® 
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they assemble, the provisional go- 
vernment will resign its functions ; 
and, without presuming to dic- 
tate to the people, they beg to 
suggest, that, for the important 
urpose tO which these electors are 
called, integrity of character should 
be the first object. 

98, The number of representa- 
tives being arbitrary, the provi- 
sional government have adopted 
that of the late house of com- 
mons, three hundred, and, accord- 
ing to the best return of the popu- 
lation of the cities and counties, 
the following numbers are to be 
returned from each: Antrim 13, 
Armagh 9, Belfast town 1, Car- 
low 3, Cavan 7, Clare 8, Cork 
county north 14, Cork county 
south 14, Cork city 6, Donnegal 
10, Down 16, Drogheda 1, Dub- 
lin county 4, Dublin city 14, Fer- 
managh 5, Galway 10, Kerry 9, 
Kildare 4, Kilkenny 7, King’s 
county 6, Leitrim 5, Limerick 
county 10, Limerick city 3, Lon- 
donderry 9, Longford 4, Louth 
4, Mayo 12, Meath 9, Monaghan 
9% Queen’s county 6, Roscommon 
8, Shgo 6, Tipperary 13, ‘Tyrone 


lt, Waterford county 6, Water- 
tord city 2, Westmeath 5, Wex- 
tord 9, Wicklow 5. 

29. In the cities the same sort 
of regulations as in the counties 
shall be adopted ; the city commit- 
tee shall appoint one or more she- 
nmilis, as they think proper, and 
shall take possession ot all the 
public and corporation proper- 
tes im their jurisdiction, in like 
manner as is directed for coun- 
es, 

30. The provisional government 
strictly exhort and enjoin all ma- 
Ristrates, officers civil and mili- 
ary, and the whole of the nation, 
to cause the laws of morality to 
— and respected, and to 
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execute, as far as in them lies, 
justice with mercy ; by which alone 
liberty can be established, and the 
blessings of Divine Providence se- 
cured. 


Citizens oF Dvunutn! a band 
of patriots, mindful of their oath, 
and faithful to their engagements 
as United Irishmen, have deter- 
mined to give freedom to their 
country, and a period to the 
long career of English oppres- 
sion! 

In this endeavour they are now 
successtully engaged, and their ef. 
forts are seconded by complete and 
universal co-operation trom. the 
country; every part of which, from 
the extremity of the north to that 
of the south, pours forth its war- 
riors in support of our hallowed 
cause. Citizens of Dublin, we 
require your aid. Necessary se- 
crecy has prevented to many of 
you notice of our plan; but the 
erection of our national standard, 
the sacred though long-degraded 
green, Will be found a sufficient call. 
‘To arms, and rally round it, every 
man in whose breast exists a spark 
of patriotism, or sense of duty: avail 
yourselves ot your localadvantages ; 
i acity, each street becomes a de- 
tile, and cach house a battery 3 
impede the march of your op 
Pressors 5 charge them with the 
arms of the brave—the pike; and 
from your windows and roofs hur} 
stones, bricks, bottles, and all 
other convenient implements, on 
the heads of the satellites of your 
tyrant—the mercenary, the sangui- 
nary soldiery of England. 

Orangemen! add not to the cu- 
talogue of your follies and crimes ; 
already have you been duped to 
the ruin of your country in the 
levislative union with its ; 
attempt not an opposition which 

(K) will 
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will carry with it your inevit thle 


destruction ; return from the paths 
of delusion, return to the arms of 
vour countrymen, wire will recetve 
und hail you! repentance. 

Countrymen of ail descriptions! 
let us act with union and concert 3 
all sects—catholic, protestant, 
presbyterian—are equally and m- 
discriminately embraced in the be- 
nevolence of our object; repress, 
prevent, and discourage exeesses, 
pillage, and intoxteation ; let each 
man "do his duty, and remember 
that, during public agitation, in- 
action bee aeints a crime: be no 
other compet tition known than that 
of doing g: od 5 remember agatnst 
whom you fight—your oppressors 
for six hundred years; remember 
their massacres, their tortures; re- 
member your murdered frie nas, 
your burned houses, your violated 
females; keep in mfmd your coune 
try, to whom we are now giving 
her high rank among nati Ons, and 
m toe ‘honest. terror of feeling, let 
ais all exclaim, that as mn the hour 
of her trial we serve this country, 
SOT): ‘J God serve us in that which 
will be last of all! 





VOLUNTEER CAVALRY. 


Reenlations aia y ? Ihar, for the 
Clothing, Apporntinents, and the 
Allowances for contingent Er- 
penses, of Corps of Yeomanry and 
Volodecer Cavalry. 

}. Every officer, non-commis- 
ssoned ofmcer, and private 1 man, to 


ire ( ial ot alle Wiadhece and 


al * " . 
J P 
?) ° - 4 
- FVery troop to consist cr not 
’ el. . P . ’ , bh | Le 
i b.t3) DOr rank ana Mie, Waicn 
erry: .. a ’ - een rals ** j _—- 
\ Mi} thee tt ga hs Melas a eehe Alla pile 
. i 
» ‘ Mpiv. 
> '*" , - 
J s2ctee polnaus per man for 
vo ee * } ] } "~7 ’ 1}, 
re 6 SS ye bal wr uswed annuals 
, 
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for clothing and appointments. and 
issued tor three years at once, if 

juircd; and the sum of 190). 
per troop per annum, at the dis. 
posal of the commandant, to " 
mn ick Of the pay of serjeants an 
tm. MpPCtersy and of every chare 
ot whatever description, heretofo; 
defrayed by government. 

4. Constant pay, at the rate of 
Os. per diem, to be allowed for an 
adjutant to corps of three troops 
and upwards. 

Oo. Herjeants receiving constam 
pay, and all trumpeters (or bugle 
men) receiving pay either ata 
datly or weekly rate, to be attested 
and made subject to military law, 
until they shall be regularly dis- 

ch arged by thee ~ommandants. 

6. Ifa corps, Or any part there- 
of, shall be called UPON in cases of 
riot or disturbance, the charge ot 
constant pay to be made for such 
SEIrVvices must be at tlie rate fol. 
lowing, being the pay of the regu- 
lar cay at ‘y, and be supported by a 
certificate from his mayesty’s lieu. 


tenant or the sheriff of ‘the county). 


a ‘ 


Per diem. s. a. 
Ceptain . 14 7 
Licutenznt » Qg 0 
Cornet - - & O 
Quarter-master - 5 6 


Adjutant . ° 10 0 


DETIC t-Mmayor, including 


Od. tor a horse " 8 Il 
Serjeant, ditto . ? il 
Corporal, ditto - 2 + 
‘Lrumpeier, ditto . - 7 
Private, ditto - 2 0 


Such troops as have received the 
reduced clothing allowance « { aI. 
per man for the years 1802 and 
1808, may, upon the applicat on 
of the commandants, receive ure 
eee between that allowance 
and the augmented rate above spe- 
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Congress, Wednesday, Dec. 18, 1802. 
) 


The following Message was delivered 
to cach House by Mr. Lewis, Se- 
cretary to the President. 

To the Senate 2nd House of Represen- 

tatives of the United States. 

When we assemble together, fel- 
low-citizens, to consider the state 
of our beloved country, our just 
attentions are first drawn to those 
pleasing circumstances which mark 
the goodness of that Being from 
whose favour they flow; and the 
laree measure of thankfulness we 

o . 
owe for his bounty. Another 
year has come zround, and finds 
us still blessed with peace and 
friendship abroad ; law, order, and 
religion, at home; good affection 
and harmony with our Indian 
neighbours; our burdens lighten- 
ed, yet our income sufficient for 
the publig wants, and the produce 
of the year great beyond example. 
These, fellow-citizens, are the cir- 
cumstances under which we meet ; 
and we remark, with special satis- 
faction, those which, under the 
smiles of Providence, result from 
the skill, industry, and order of 
our citizens, Managing their own 
affuirs in their own way, and for 
their own use, unembarrassed by 
too much regulation, unoppressed 
by fiscal exactions. 

On the restoration of peace in 
Europe, that portion of the carry- 
ing trade which had fallen to our 
share during the war was abridged 
by the returning competition of 
the belligerent powers. This was 
to be expected, and was just. But, 
in addition, we find, in some parts 
ot Europe, monopolising discri- 
minations, which, in the form of 
duties, tend effectually to prohibit 
© Carrying thither our own pro- 
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duce in our own vessels. From 
existing amities, and a spirit cf 
justice, it is hoped that fnendly 
discussion will produce a fair and 
adequate reciprocity. But should 
false calculations of interest defeat 
dur hope, it rests with the legisla- 
ture to decide whether they will 
meet megualities abroad with coun. 
tervailing inequalitics at home, or 
provide tor the evil m any othe 
way. 

It is with satisfaction I Jay be 
fore you an act of the British par- 
liament, anticipating this subject, 
so far as to authorise a mutual 
abolition of the duties, and .coune 
tervailing duties, permitted under 
the treat) of 1794 It shows, on 
their part, a spirit cf justice and 
friendly accommodation, which it 
is our duty and our interest to cul- 
tivate with all natioas. Whether 
this would produce a due equality 
in the navigation between the two 
countries, is a subject for your 
consideration. 

Another circumstance which 
claims attention, as directly af- 
jecting the very source of cur na- 
vigation, is the effect of the eva- 
sion of the law providing tor the 
return of seamen, and particularly 
of those belonging to vessels sold 
abroud. Numbers of them, dis- 
charged in foreign ports, have 
been thrown on the hands of our 
consuls ; who, to rescue them from 
the dangers into which their dis- 
tresses might plunge them, and 
save them to their country, have 
found it necessary, in some cases, 
to return them at the public charge. 

The cession of the Spanish pro- 
vince of Louisiana to France, which 
took place in the course of the late 
war, will, if carried into eftect, 
make a change in the aspect of 
our foreign relations, which will 
doubtless have just weight in any 
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deliberations of the legislature con- 
nected with that subject. 

There was reason, not long 
since, to apprehend that the war- 
fare in which we were engaged 
with ‘I ‘ripolt might be taken up by 
some other of the Barbary powers. 
A reinforcement, therefore, was 
immediate] y ordered to the vessels 
already there. Subsequent ifor- 
mation, howe ver, has removed 
these apprehe nsions for the ——- 
‘To secure our commerce in that 
sea, with the smallest force com- 
petent, we have supposed tt best to 
watch strictly the harbour of ‘Tri- 
poli. Still, however, the shallow- 
ness of their coast, and the want 
of smaller vessels on our part, has 
permitted some crutsers to escape 
unobserved; and to one of these 

American vessel untortun: tely 
fella prey. The capt ain, one A- 
mMerican seaman, and two others of 
colonr, remain prisoners with them, 
unless exchanged under an agree- 


ment formerly made with the ba- 


’ 


shaw, to whor } on the faith ot 


that, some of his captive subjects 
had been restored, 


The convention with the state of 


Georgia has been ratitied by the 
locislature, and a re-purcha oem 


ie Creeks has been consequently 
made of a Po ot the 
coumy. Inths purchase has been 
hended a part of the 
lands within bevy fork of Oconee 
nd Oakmulgee rivers. The par- 
ticulars of the contract will be hid 
hetore congress so soon as they 
shall be in a state for communica- 
tion. 

In order to remove every ground 
if difference possible V ith ou r In- 
Sun neighbours, | have proceeded 

the work of settling with them, 

ul marking the boundaries be- 
tveea ms. That with the Choc. 


. Palla: seee 


also COM pre 
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and wil be through the wh le 
within a short time. The coun. 
try, to which their title had hee Q 
extinguished before the re volution, 
is sufficient to receive ad verv re. 
spectable population, which con. 
gress will | probab!] Vv see the — 
ency ot oncoue ging, sO soon ; 
the limits shall ‘sd deci: ired, Ww. r 
are to view this posit: Mas an out. 
post of the United States, sur 
rounded by strong neighbours +) and 
distant from its support. And how 
far that monopoly, which prevents 
population, should he ‘re be guarded 
against, nthe actual habitation made 
a condition of the continuance of 
title, will be i ior your considera. 
tion. A pore mipt se ie yicw Ient too of 
all existing rights and claims with. 
in thts ter ritor Y» prese nts itse elf asa 
preliminary operation. 

In that P it of the Indian ten 
tory which includes Vincennes, 
lines s¢ pied with the veighbmniag 
tribes fix the extinction of thei 
title at a breadth of twenty-four 
leagues from east to west, and 
about the same length parallel 
with and incladinge the Wabash. 
They have also ceded a tract of 
four miles square, including the 
salt springs near the mouth of 
that river. 

In the department of finance itis 
with pleasure I inform you : that 
the receipts of external duties, for 
the last twelve months, have ex- 
ceeded those ot ; in} forme r year, 
and that the ratio of increase has 
been also greater than usual. This 
has enabled us to answer all the 
regular exigencies of government 
to pay from the treasury, within 
one ye “4 upw: ards ot eight mil- 
lions ot dollars , principal al a Me 
terest, of the public debt, excite 
ive of upwar ls of one million 


i 
pati | 
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by the Ss ale ot ba ink tock, sie 
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ie mthe whole a reduction ot 
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nearly five millions and a halt of 
principal, and to have now in the 
rreasury four millions az id a halt of 
dollars, which are in a course of 
application to the turther discharge 
of debt and current demands. Itx- 
perience, t00, SO far authorises us 
to believe, if no extraordinary 
event supervenes, and the expenses 
which will be actually imeurred 
shall not be greater than were con- 
templated by COI ss at their last 
session, th: it we shall not be dis. Ap- 
pointed 1 n the expect: tions then 
formed. But, amails eless, as the 
effect of peace on the amount of 
duties is not yet fully ascertained, 
it is the more necessary to practise 
te useful economy, and to in- 
ur no expense Which may be avoid- 
ed without pre judice. 

The collection of the internal 
taxes havien been completed in 
ome of the states, the officers 
employed in it are of course out of 
ommission. In others they will 
be so shortly. But in afew, where 
the arrangements for the direct tax 
had been retarded, it will still be 


some time before the system 1s 
closed, It has not vet been 
thought nece ssarv to employ the 
arent authorised by an act of the 


last session, for transacting business 
ia Europe relative to Dita and 
loans: nor have we used the pow- 
er, conhded by the same ac ‘ty ot 
prolonging the foreign debt by re- 
loa ins, "and of redeeming, instead 
thereof, an equal sum of the do- 
mestic debt. Should however the 
dificulties of remittance on so 
large a scale, render it necessary 
time, the power shall be 
(xecuted, aad the money thus un- 
employed abroad shall, in confor- 


mitv with that law, be faithfully 


> 
| “73 4" 
ae any 


e vr) * } se . q 
mployed here in an equivalent ex- 
fin *; . 

Mmetion of domestic debt. Wh: 
accts so salutary result from the 
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plans you have already sanctioned, 
when, merely by false 
able, 
1out in- 


, 
hout bor roWe 


avoiding 
we are 
trax, witl 
Wit 


objects of C\pPelise, 
Without a direct 
ternal taxes, and 

ing, to make large and 


payments towar ds the di 


eflectual 

irge ot 
our public debt, and the emancipe- 
tion ot our p steritv. from thrirt 
mortal canker, It is al encour 
ment, fellow-citizens, of the hiv). 
est order, to proceed as we have 
begun in substitutins economy for 
taxation, and Sy pu woe what is 
useful for a nation, ie wed as we 
are, rather 


»erye 
ive. 


; 
than wiat 
by others under 


5 pr actised 
ditker circum. 
And Whensoevel Wwe 
de ‘stined to meet events which shall 
call torth all the oul 
countrymen, we firmest 
and the 
like 


stances. are 
chergies ol 
have the 
re lia nee on those CHLTL ICS, 


comtort of leaving tor calls 


these, the extraordinary resources 

loans and internal taxes. In 
the mean time, by payments of 
the principal of our debt, we are 


portions of 
rming 


liberating, annually 
the external t 


and =f 


l e 
‘ \ 5 


from them a growing fund, still 
further to lessen the necessity of 
recruti the e iordu re 
sources. 

The 1 ual account of 1 pt 
and expend f » the last yCar, 


ures ivi 
4} dla as 
With an Cstimndlte Of 
q ° 3) 
the ensuing one, will be 
fore 
treasul \. 

1 no> ] rir deemed ne 

N > cha ge nh ny C) Ga x 


mis lit: ry est iblis} ment, 


vou by the secret 


CS. 
sary 11 our 
d : . 
> its expenses for the 

an ¢s stimate Oi li pe 
nsuing 5 Cur, OV ILS } 
’ 


Ins, aS al is to be em- 


plo} ved i hl rtit cat 1S, and other 
object uM Sithin that department, has 
been pre pared by the secretary #7 
war, and will make a part oi U 
al timates which will I 
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Considering that our regular 
troops 2re employed for local pur- 
poses, and that the militia is our 
gene. tl reliance for great and sud- 
den emereencies, you will doubt- 
less think this mstitution worthy of 
a review, and give it those im- 
pr vements of whick you find it 
susceptible. 

Estimates for the naval depart- 
ment, prepared by the secretary of 
the navy, for another year, will in 
like manrer be communicated with 
the ceneral estmates. A small 
force in the Mediterranean will still 


be necessary to restrain the Tripe- 


Ine crutsers; and the uncertain 
tenure ef peace with some other of 
the Barbiry pewers, may eventu- 


juire that force to be aug- 
The necessity of pro- 
curing some smaller vessels for 
that service, will raise the estt- 
mate; but the difference in ther 
maintenance will soon make it a 
measure of econcmy. 


pedient to expend annually a con- 
venient sunt towards providing the 
naval detence which our situation 
may require, I cannot but recom- 
mend that the fir 
for that purpose Mav poto the save 
ing what we already possess. No 
Cares, NO attentions, can preserve 
vessels from rapid decay, which 
le in water, and exposed to the 


4 TyTY? ar 7 1S 
fF appropriat 


2 ’ . 
sun. These decays require great 


* = “= c? ’ “soryvorre ry) . 

id con cant repairs, and will con- 

sume, if continued, a great por- 
. } »* , 

tron of * Montes destined to na- 

val purposes. ‘T’o avoid this waste 
at : 

of our urees, If IS propesed to 

‘ 

add tO. rray y-vard hi re, 2 di ck, 
me je ; 

Within which ir present vessel 


may be hud up dry, and under 
cover from the sun. Und 
circum rances, experience e WES 
that works of wood will rem: 


Peers 


scarcely 2t all a@ected } 
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The great abundance of running 
water which this situation mae 
sesses, at heights far above the le. 
vel of the tide, if employed as is 
practised tor lock navigation, far. 
nishes the means for raising and 
faying up our vessels on a dry and 
sheltered bed. And should the 
measure be found useful here, sj. 
milar depositories for laying up, as 
well as for building and repairing 
vessels, may hereafter be under- 
taken at other navy-yards, offering 
the sarne means.—The plans and 
estimates of the work, prepared 
by a person of skill and experi. 
ence, will be presented to you 
without delay ; and from these it 
will be seen that scarcely more 
than has been the cost of one ves. 
sel is necessary to save the whole, 
and that the annual sum to be 
employed towards its completion 
may be adapted to the views ot 
the legislature as to naval expendi- 
ure. 

To cultivate peace and maintain 
commerce and navigation in all 
their lawful enterprises ; to foster 
our fisheries as nurseries of naviga- 
tion, and for the nurture of man, 
and protect the manufactures a. 
danted to our circumstances ; to 
preserve the iuith of the nation by 
an cract discharge of its debts 
and contracts, expend the public 
with the same care and 
economy we would practise with 
our own, and impose on our cill- 
zens no unnecessary burdens; to 
Keep in all things within the pale 
of our constitutional POWwe4nsy and 
} the federal union, as the 


money 


cher? 
only rock of safety ; these, fellew- 
citizens, are the landmarks by 
which we are to guide ourselves in 
all our proceedings. By contunu- 
ing to make these our rule of ac- 


tion, we shall endear to our coun 
ibdioes 1 , tnciples of thett 
eymen tie true princrpaes OF & 
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constitution, and promote an 
muion of sentiment and of actton, 
equally paapetione to their happi- 


ness and safety. On my part, you 
may count on a cordial concur- 
rence in every measure for the 
public gor od; an # on all the intor- 
mation I possess which may enable 
you to dise harge to advantage the 
high functions with which you are 
savested by your country. 
(Signe d) 
Tuomas JErrenrson. 
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Oficial. —Fromthe Marguis De Cassa 
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Washin vion, 
Sir, 

When you re presented, towards 
the end « last, that 
the port of ‘oa Orleans had been 
shut against the citizens of the 
United Siates, without the assig-n- 
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Novern ii ber 


ment of any equivalent place of 


deposit for their merchandise on 
the banks of the Mississippi, uc 
cording to the stipulation in the 
22d article of the treaty of amity, 
commerce, and navigation be 
tween the king my master and 
the United St: ites, { did not hest- 
tate to declare to you, that I con- 
sidered this measure as flowing 


solely from the mistaken zeal ot 


the intendant of Louisiana, with- 
out the knowledge of my court. 
I well knew 1 
the king my master to live in 
peace and cood h armony with the 
U mited States ; as | also knew 
well the scruy pulous good faith with 


which the Sp anis h government 
fulfils the engagements which it 
forms, party ularly when they 


wee 


ry - ; 
‘ounded upon the solemnity of a 


treaty. I have now the satisfac- 
tion of inf rming you, that my 
bret — 1, 

efot OPINION 2 s been veriicd, and 





the sincere desire of 





rFAT?PrE & & (i51} 
of declaring, in the most positive 
terms, that the proclaiation of 
the intend unt is an act purely per- 
sonal, without the sanction, and 
even without the knowledge of 
his Catholic majesty. In reality, 
if the said proclamation had ap- 
peared in an entire state, no do ubt 
could have taken place as to the 
course of the proceeding. But 
the operate part thereof alone has 
circulated through the United 
States, the preamble introd: icing 
it having been, probably without 


design, ‘omitt ed. I have, there. 
fore, the honour to communicate 
herewith, an entire and correct 


copy ot the atoresaid proclama- 


tion $ and, by the expre SSIONS 


which I have underlined, it will 
he clear]; seen that the ar? ‘Ue 
ment i: absolutely personal, a nd 


h: is O] iri. ii ed in the fac ult ICS which: 
the inte. ant supposed to be inci. 
dent to lis station. This assert! 

Cn. “ae . 
Is not founded meretry On the obvi- 


trom those expres- 
’ 


The intendant himseli ce- 
clures it to me in the most dircet 
terms, in a letter sh 
which I have just received fro 

him, and the governor of the pro. 
vince confi ms the s th with 
the emnit m un “we 
letter of Pay Samy ither 
the one nor the “§ the 
right of the citizens o: the United 
States to a place of deposit on 
the Spanish banks of the Mrests- 
Sippl 5 but the 
that the term of three years als 
lowed for the purpose at New Ore 
leans having expired, and much 
prejudices to the royal interests 
being experienced from its conti- 
nuance in that city, it Was incum- 
bent on him to su: pend the deposit 
remtul Unie to ti uke on 


ous mierencs 


SIONS, 


January 


ame 
Saltie 

‘ . 
jm, Ant 


other disput 


ey ee } ’ 
ilendant UhtDas 


er.th 
there, Wilhout Vv 


himself the assignment « f another 
equiv: alent pl. ice gy not because ne 
doubted 
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doubted the right of the mhabi- 
tants of the United States thereto, 
but because it appeared to him to 
be an act exceeding his authority, 
and which he ought to leave to 
the royal determination of our so- 
vereign. ‘The governor of Louist- 
ana saw the subject under a pornt 
of view more correct, in my 
judgement, and more favourable to 
the inhabitants of the United 
States. 

From the whole, it results, that 
the suspension of the deposit not 
being an act of my court, and no 


person ever disputing the right of 


the American citizens 13 the case ‘ 
[ shall now take upon myself to 
adopt measures which must ensure 
to the Untied States the enjoyment 
of all the rights stipulated in the 
29d article of the treaty, on the 
arrival at New Orleans of the dis- 
—s which will be forwarded 
under this date. 


NG fe fre nm M. Pr ho l, ( harge d’ Af- 

farres of the French Republic, to 

* CGrovernor of hes Catholic Mu- 
Jey at Lousiana. 


(Communicated to the Secretary of State.) 


George Town, ear “ ashinetony 
City, March » 1SO de 


Sir, 
The marquis D'Yrajo L as com- 
municated to me the ¢ ty of 
the dispatches which he te ist 


received from your excellency, and 
from the wot rend of his Catholic 
majesty, at the province under 
your command, tn answer to those 
mig th he wrote to you in relation 

» late suspension of the right 
ay dey sosit conced d to the Uni ed 
States at New Orleans. ‘Che mar- 
quis 1)’ Yrajo finds himselt ne CeS- 
sitated again to remonstrate to 


‘ * . 
yin oe “eel team +e ~~ th t " 
urexcellency cn that subject. | 
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avail myself of the opportunity * 
ber of you, sir, in the name of 
the French government, whose ip. 
terests are implicated in this case 
matur ely to consider the alarmine 
consequ ences which may result vr 
the intendant should persist in his ; 
measures. ‘fhe intelligence which 
has been transmitted to the mar. 
quis D’ bad has at least made it 
appear indubitable that the mea. 
sure alluded to Was exclusively 
grounded on the personal opinions 
of this o fficer, and supporte d } 
no order from his Catholic ma. 
jesty, Or any intimation from the 
French government. This infor. 
m: ATION, while it screens _ Stile 
spicion the dispositions of both 
{rov ernments, and lays entirely on 
the intendant the 
the present state of things, does 
not, however, remove the appre. 
hensions which that state is calcu. 
lated to excite. These advices, 
sir, give an additional force to the 
remonstrances, which, for my 
part, and in the anticipated con. 
viction which I entertained that 
roe measures ay - a cause merely 
cal, I had no hesitation lately to 
address to the ° eae ties, hourly 
expected, of the French republic 
at New Orleans, under cover to 
the imtendant. So pressing are 
the circumstances, that I deem it 
my duty to renew these remon- 
strances, and to entreat your ei- 
cel le ney to exert seh superior Ur 
thority to prevent the con sequences 
which the prolongation ot the pre- 
sent order va pee rs may produce. 
Tc will ne cape your notice, 
sir, that, France being now noto- 
riously the nshailateer of Louist- 
ana, and the authorities of his 
Catholic majesty exercising mn 
this colo ny, at present, only "an in 
terme diary power, any measure 
having a tendency to commu 
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c ommaqu ences ot 
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France, on whom the odium and 
the consequences of what has been 
done, visibly fall, ought, were its 
justice and its lawtulness doubt ful 
only, to be suspended ; otherwise 
France may find herselt commit 
ted, and her relations with the 
United States materially changed 
without her consent. 

I enter into no further details 
mth your excellency, being satis- 
Ged that they would be superflu- 
ous. Your excellency will be 
aware that the present is a most 
critical moment. In the collision 
of two authorities, one of which 
undertakes to inttrate a construc- 
tion of treaties which may lead to 
war, it fortunately happens, that 
the paramount authority, which ts 
eminently entrusted with the pre- 
servation and satety of the colony, 
is of an opmion calculated to 
maintain peace. In such an 
ternative, your  excellency 
ought to hesitate no longer in 
using your power to preserve this 
It it should be disturbed, 
the responsibility of the event must 
inevitably lie upon excel- 
lency. His Catholic majesty, who 
ism measure guarantee to 
France for Louisiana, until France 
| ul have occupied it, would have 
to blame you tor not having taken 
the measures necessary to fulfil 
Liat guarantee towards his ally. 
The contents of this letter, sir, 
Wi ly lam confident, be fully justi- 
hed to your eacellency by the ex- 
sting Circumstances, which themar- 
qs D’Yiajo, in behalf of his 
court, will doubtiess mike known 
‘oyou more particularly. It only 
femaims for me, therefore, to pray 
; Ur excellency to accept the aAs- 
rance of my respect and high 
fOuSKCration. 

(Signed ) L. A. Picuon. 
II roms ney the (governor af 
“ais athel o 


Provin cof I 
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all- 


SIT, 


peace, 
your 
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Publication issued hy Monsieur, Bro- 
ther to the King of France. 


Monsieur, brother of the king of 
France, has deemed it his duty no 
longer to remain silent respecting 
an -important fact, of which too 
Vagne an ide 


a has hitherto cone 
ubroad, 


The variety of lights in 
which it has been represented, and 
the false reports iudustriously cir- 
culated by an usurped govern- 
ment, impertousty require that the 
opmion ot ihe public, but more 
particularly that of Frenchmen, 
should be set rieht respecting the 
real state of the matter. 

Such are the reasons which at 
the present conjuncture induce 
Monsieur to make public certain 
details which = particular circum. 
stances do not allow, however in- 
teresug they may be, to be enu- 
merated more at length than a> 
follows: 

On the 26th of February, of the 
current year, a personage of pro- 
niment distinction, unten ae 
high authority, waited on the king 
of France ut Warsaw, and vere 
bully made to his majesty, in terms 
the most respecttul, but at the 
same time the most urgent, and, 
in the opinion of him who urged 
them, the most persuasive, the 
astonishing proposal to renounce 
the throne ot France, and to re- 
quire the same renunciation on the 
part of all the members ef the 
house of Bourbon: the envoy, 
moreover, observed, th IT, aS ai | rice 
of this sacrifice, Bonaperte wou'ld 
secure indemnities to his majesty, 
and even a splendid establisame nt. 
His majesty, strongly animated by 
that sentiment which the hand of 
Adversity is never able to oblite- 
rate from elevated souls, and 
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which makes him cling as tet 
ously to his rigiats as } 
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- ¢ . we > 
ments by which we are animatea, 


cin the name of our loyal coun- 


a & * 


trymen, as well as our own, that 
ge renew upon our sword, and to 
eur king, the s lemn and sacred 

oath to live and die fait! htul to our 


a ur, and to our legitrmate sove- 


igned) 

«Cuagtes Puitippe oF France, 

# Caarces FerpinaNDOFARTOis, 
Duke of Berri, 

« Louts Purvirre oF Or LeAns, 
Duke « f Or! 9 
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*Lours Hexry Joseeu ve Bour- 
gox-Conpnt, Duke of Rourben.”’ 


Wunsted Hor April ZI 008. 


Cy 
“ The letter of the 2d March, 
with w! cl ( arornggit ‘ sSVO ‘ tt@ 
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ares 


acquainted with the blood which 
flows in my veins, to have enter- 
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Me tenor and spirit of the answer 
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: meh Yo your majesty calls tor. Iam 
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4 Frenchn sire, and a French- 
ba a eee . 
lan taithtul to his God, to his 


teheeg 
. ,. 
» and to the oaths that are 


= . . 

‘ Ine ’ 7 " = + a a 
ates §6©On AIS honour many 
other 


may perhaps one d: ty envy 
me this triple advantage. ~ Will 
your majesty r therefore Vo uchsafe 
permit me ‘to ig my signature 


tan 


> va 

lL 
to that of the duke d ’Angouleme, 
cherin ith 


r, 4 } 
Sag GD I GO, Wil him, in 
Mart and <«a:;!} - 
, it and soul, to the contents of 
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. *n f\* or 
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; ‘ ‘ 9 
LsiCse invariable sent timents toatl ] 


,. , 
iesty’s most humble, 


most obedient, and 


_—~_ 


very ftaithtu 
subject and servant, 
(Signed) Louis Anroine Heway 
pE Bournon.” 
Eitenheim, in the Dominions 
of the Margrave of Baden, 


March 22, 1805. 
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VI ssacve {0 ti S ] Le th iP risla- 

ay, ¢ if I; UNGIC. 
Saint Cloud, May 20. 


ry — tae Yy Sa eel 
Phe ambassador of England 


has been recalled. — by 
this circumstance, the am! issadi ir 
tf the republic has quite dy a coum- 
ry where he could no longer eo 


he language of peace. At this 
) he government 
submits to vour view, and it wall 
submit to the view of France, and 
rE ye, its first relations ‘with 
the British ministry, the neg aa 
tions which were terminated by th 
; s, and the new dic. 
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what moderation, and wliat pa- 
tience it has laboured to prevent 
their return. Nothing has been 
able to int rruj t the course of the 
projects te rmed to rekindle discord 
between the two nations. The 
treaty ¢ f Amiens had I Pon Nevo 
tiated am id the clamours ot a pars y 
hostile to peace : meen was it 

ud d, when ii Was th< OUjLCE ( { 
bitter censure. It was represented 
as fatal to Eneland, because it was 


—_— 


ot disgraceful to Trance. ooon 
after alarms were dissemunated 5 

’ ai 
dangers were pretended, on which 
was 
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+. . . . . 
was established the necessity of a 
state of pen “*e, sucn as to be < 


manent 


signal ot new host 
' 
‘7 


pe 
here were kept in reserve, and 
hired, those vie mescreants who 


had torn the bosom of their coun- 


try, and who were mcci ded to teat 


ttanew. Vain calenlations of ha- 
tred! We are no loner thet France 


which was divided by tactrons, and 


y } as _ , , 

ufteted by storms; but lrance, 
; a4 . ac ne 

re read to omternal tranqu hitV, 


eenerated ino her administration 
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sitzon. In vain, i . did 
propose to request the medi 
of the powers, who had 
vited to guarantee, and w! 
effect, did guarantee the s1 
tion required to be ab: 
very pi ope tien Was 

and the demands of Eno! 
cime more imperi and 
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oT ad d in the eyes of 


- a rd dc 
oy exe} w! Mire 1 « ral | have once 


made us bend LO her unjust pre- 


ssons. Lhe nation will repose 
tren ave : ! ; , 
‘self in the consciousness of KS 
evength, wiiatever injuries the 


eemy may de us in places here 
shall not have been able to 


er) Padey 


ne 


prevent them, or to reach them. 
The result of this contest will be 
eich as we have a right to expect 
from the justice of our cause, and 
the courage of our Warriors. 
The First Consul, 
(Signe d) BONAPARTE. 
Th » Secretary ot State, 
(Signed) Marit. 


OFFICE OF THE PREFFCT OF THE 
POLICT. 


Feb, 14. 


: ; ' : . 
An Order PespecUine Strangers 2n fie 


City of Paris who are Lodgers in 


p vate Ilo (ses. 


The counsellor of state, who is 
prefect of the police, in considera- 
ton that persons who, under the 
character of relations or friends, 
rt lodgers in private houses in 
Maris, and that the proprietors, 
mmediate renters, masters, and 
porters of unturnished lodging- 

uses, ne elect to make the decli- 


ration enjomed by the how of the 


eth Ventose, of the 4th year of 


ice of the republic, “iS 


sce , . 
wei dS OY Lhe order issued by tne 


mero } os ° 
‘onsuis on the 12th Messidor, of 
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article of the law, 27th Ventose, 
ith year, by making, within twen- 
ty-four hours after the arrival ot 
such strangers, the declaration 
which that article requires, be- 
fore the commissary of the po- 
lice, for the division in which they 
reside. 

‘Lhey shall, at the sanie time, 
hear to the commissary of the po- 
lice, the passports of the persons 
who have so taken lodgings in their 
houses. 

‘Che commissary, upon receiv- 
ing each passport, shall deliver, 
instead of it, a billet or card, with 
which the respective Strangers 
shall, within three days after their 
arrival in Paris, appear at the of- 
fice of the pretect of the police, 
there to receive back their pulss- 
ports, and with them, an order to 
leave the city or pe rmission to pro- 
long their stay in it 

Those who sh: ill fail to com- 
ply with this order, shall be liable 
to the necessary measures of re- 
straint, on the part of the ministers 
of the police, and shall be turthe: 
subject to such prosecution as may 
be regularly instituted against them 
before the criminal courts. 

!. ‘The present order shall be 
printed, publi: —_ und communi- 
cated tully to public by bills 
stuck up in beer 9 places. 

The commissaries of the police, 
the othcers ot the peace, and those 
who conduct the business in the of- 
A ‘e oft = prefect ot the police, 

hall «¢ Oo far as shall tall 
within a bange of his functions, 


see that this order ts vivilantly e,- 
eC. uted. 

he gener alec mmanduant of the 

irmed torce ot usig 7 chefs de 

lesion of the elect vendarm ‘rie 9 

| ational gendarmerie of 
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7? 


to the civil officers, if that shall, a 
any time, become necessary. 
(Signed ) Dunrors, 
Prefect and Cor unsellor ot State. 
By the Counsellor of State, Preteet, 
(Signed ) Pits, Sec. Gen. 





Order reenecting Innkeepers, Masters 
of furnished Hotels, and Persons 
letting Lodgings. 


‘The counsellor of state, prefect 
of the police, in consideration of 
the 2d and 7th articles of the order 
of the consuls, date: Ae 12 Messidk Ty 
ye “» &, eno ins as tollows:— 

Persons ente ring mto the em- 
in ment of innkeeper, or master 
of a furnished hotel, or purposing 
to let lodgings, are to make a de- 
claration to that effect at the office 
of the prefect ot the police €3 to 
Open res ‘islers, mn WV h ich shall he in- 
scribed, on stamped paper, bear- 


ing the mark of the commissary of 


the police for that division, the 
names of all the travellers, whether 
Frenchmen or foreigt vers, Whom 
they shall reccive in their houses. 
They shell, likewise, put up in a 
CONSPICuOUs situation, over the door 
ot the house, a table indi iting the 
profession or employment which 
they exercise. 

’. Innkeepers, masters of fur- 
nished hotels, and persons letting 
furnished lodgings, shall, every day, 
without blank or omission, enter, 
in the above-described register, the 
names, age, quality, ordinary resi- 
dence, profession, arrival, and de- 
parture of every person who lodges 
Wil th them for even a single night. 

They are expressly pro hibited 
fro m harbo uring yu irabonds, beg- 
gars, and persons who vive no ace 
count of the mselves, : 

4. Innkeepers, masters of hotels, 
and keepers of lodging-houses shall, 
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. , 
Whenever required, prod 


ice their 


registers to the commissar eS of the 


po lice (who shall mark them with 
their 3 isa), to the officers « f the 
pe. ice, Or to those W ho con duct the 
business ~ the office of 


the T , 
j cfect 
ot the polk ce. 


ACTS OF GOVERNMENT, 
rr’ — 
The consuls of the republic, on 
the re port ot the miuiister of th eC in- 


terl Or, uecree as tollows _— 
Chamber of Commerce. Decree 
December 74 
CHAP. 1. 
Art. I. There shall be esta. 
blished chambers of commerce in 
the tollowin gto wns: L yons »Rouer 


Saas 
Bord AUX, Miaarse sles, _Brusels 
Antwerp, Nants, Dunkirk, Lisle, 


Mentz, Nismes, Avi lenen; Stras: 
burg, Turin, Montpellier, Geneva, 
Bayonne, ‘Toulouse, Tours, Car- 
cassonne, Amiens, and Havre. 

II. The chambers of commerce 
shall consist of fifteen merchant: 
those towns whose population er- 
ceed 50,000 souls; and of nine, in 
all those where the population ts 
below that amoun ts; not c unting 
the prefect, who is always, im vir- 
tue cf his office, to be a member of, 
and to preside over it, whenever he 
assists at its sittings. ' 
will officiate, in room of the pres 
fect, in those towns where there ss 
no resident prefecture. ” 

Lif. No person shall be eligible 
asa ar of the ‘aati un- 
less he has himself been engaged in 
commerce at least ten years. 

IV. The functions to be per 
formed by the chambers of cor 
merce arc— 
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the prospent ‘y of comumerce. 
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To explain to government the 
causes that checx or impede its 

ogress. 

FE cies out such resources as 
may be availed of, to superimtend 
the execution of the pubiic works 
relative to commerce, SUCH, for ex- 
ample, as the repatr of harbours, 
the navigation of rivers, and the 
execution of the laws respecting 
contraband. 

VY. The chambers of commerce 
chall hold 2 direct intercourse with 
the minister of the interior. 

VI. ‘he first institution of the 
chamber of commerce shall be pro- 
ceeded in as follows: 

The prefects, and, where there 
are none, the mayors in those 
towns which are not head-resi- 
dences of prefects, shall unite under 
their presidency from forty to sixty 
of the principal merchants of the 
town, who shall proceed by a se- 
cret scrutiny, and an absolute ma- 
jonty of votes, to the election of 
members who are to compose the 
chamber. 

VII. One third of the members 
of the chamber shall be changed 
every year ;—the members who go 
out are re-eligible. 

For the first two vears after the 
establishment of the chamber, the 
members to yo OU are to be deter- 
mined by lot. ‘Their places shall 
be tilled up by the chamber, and 
by a majority of votes. 

Vill. Every appointment shall 
be transmitted to the minister of 
the interior, in order to receive his 
approbation. 

IX, The chamber of commerce 
shall give in to the minister of the 
menor a statement of their ex- 
penses, and devise means for de- 
‘raying them. 

Che minister will present their 
Matements to government, 
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Tistitution of a General Council of 
Conenerce. 

X. There shall be at Paris a ge- 
neral council of commerce. ; 

This council shall reside near 
the othce of the minister of the in- 
terior. 

XI. The members of the gene- 
ral council shall be appointed by 
the chambers of commerce. 

Kach chamber shall nominate 
two persons, and out of the whole 
the first consul will choose fitteen. 

These fitteen shall assemble to- 
gether at Paris once or twice a 
year. ‘Chree of them shall be al- 
Wavs on the spot. 

No one shall be eligible unless 
he be actually engayed in com- 
merce m the town sending the de. 
putation, and uniess he be in the 
town at the time ot his nomma- 
tion. 

XII. The minister of the inte- 
rior is charged with the execution 
of the present decree, which shall 
be imserted in the bulletin of the 
laws. 

By order of the First Consul, 
(Signed ) 

Bonaparte, First Consul, 
(Signed ) 
lH. B. Maret, Secretary of State. 





ACTS OF GOVERNMENT. 


The government of the repub- 
ic, on the report of the minister 
ot the interior, makes the tellow- 
ing decree : 

‘Ll. ‘There shall be, in the port of 
Rouen, an entrepot of foreign mer- 
chandise «ad goods not prohibited, 
as well as of articles of colonial 
produce. 

2, The city of Rouen shall be 

bound 
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bound to provide, at that port, a 
convenient magazine for the esta- 
blihment of this entrepot. For 
this purpose the plan of the build- 
ing shall be laid betere the govern- 
ment, Which shall sanction the 
establishment by a special decree. 
‘The entrepot ot Rouen forms 
partof that of Havre; of conse- 
quence, cyery ship loaded with 


goods destine <d for the entre pot ot 


Rouen shall touch at Havre, tor 
the purpose oft ¢ nabling the muster 
to make a declaration of the quan- 
uty and quality of the goods which 
he ee es to lodve m the entre- 


pot of Havre; and the principal 


stip Sieetice of the customs of 
Havre shall give an authenticated 
copy of this declaration. 

When the custom-house officers 
have no reason to suspect that ves- 
sels contain contraband woods, they 
may permit them to proceed on 
their voyage without — entering 
Havre. The masters of vessels 
coming from Havre to Rouen shall 


be boind to present the copy ot 


this declaration to the superinten- 
dunts, who may wish to inspect 
them, on both banks of the river. 
In every case where the nature and 
qu thity ot goods are not contorm- 

Ne to this declaration, the maste 
Qt the vessel shall be held cruilty 
fraud, ‘The same goods shail b: 
verified at the time of their being 
deposited in the entrepdt of Rouen 
by the Copy of the declar tron 
maade at Flavre; and it shall be 
held a fraud, it the quantity of the 
merehandise is larger or smaller 

yan what is stated the declara- 
tion. 

t. All good: 

trepor, for the | urpose of re-ex- 
portation, shall be specified bv the 


iken out of the 


Memnit unc QUT, . 2 manifest 
de} Vet d by thie cy + Ht T Oo! wie 
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customs at Rouen. The m: nifest 
shall tollow the ship, and shal} he 
presented to the principal superin. 
tendant of the customs at Hayre 
to enable him to verity the 
and it shall be held 2 fraud, if the 
quantity of goods falls short of, of 
exceeds, what is me rene in the 
minitest. 

5. The ministers of the int enor 
and of finance are ch: irged with 
the execution of this decree, which 


roods ; 


shall be inserted in the bulletin ¢¢ 


the laws. 
The First Consul, 
(Signed ) JONAPARTE. 
By order of the First Consul, 
(Signed ) 
H. B. Maret, Secretary of State 





FRENCH EMIGRANTS, 

I tter from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, to Citizen Hersingen, Ke- 
sident at Frankfort 

Paris, April | 
Citizens, 

The observations which have 
been sent to me by several agents 
ot the republic, concerning the ex- 
ecution of the dispositions of the 
senatus consulium ot the 6th Floreal, 
relative to the emigrants, having 
induced me to make a reference 
upon it to the grand judge, re 
guesting him to propose to the ge 
vernment a measure which might 

conciliate to the republic the sud- 
mission of the Frenchmen settled 

m foreign’ countries, W ith the con- 

tinuance of a residence necessary 

for the care of their fortunes, an id 

tor the interests ot the estab lish- 

ments which they have torm red > 

I have received an answer in the 
ollowing terms: 

* Citizen Minister, . 
«“ ] tovk a fit time to submit © 
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the first consul, the important que- 
stion proposed in your letter of the 
17th of this month. He has sig- 
nified to me the following to be his 
intentions upon this head. 

« He does not understand that 
the delay fixed by the senatus con- 
sultum of the Gth Floreal, year 10, 
can have effect against those na- 
tives of France who have, at dif- 
ferent periods, quitted their coun- 
try only to visit foreign countries 
for the purposes of commercial spe- 
culations, of the exercise of the 
liberal and mechanic arts, or of 
public and private mstruction 

« His intention is, that the de- 
carations of all such Frenchmen 
shall be received by our ambassa- 
dors and diplomatic agents, not- 
withstanding the lapse of the time 
since the Ist Vendemaire; and that 
they shall receive letters of am- 
nesty from me, as soon as their de- 
clarations come into my hands. 

“ The first consul also allows all 
such Frenchmen to continue their 
residence abroad, as long as may 
be necessary for the purposes of 
their trade, arts, or instruction, 
on account of which they left 
France. 

“It they be disposed to con- 
tinue their residence abroad, they 
must appear betore our diplomatic 
resident, and make a declaration 
to that effect, upon which he will 
deliver to them the necessary per- 
mission. ‘The formal act of per- 
mission must be transmitted to the 
pretect of the department where 
he who receives it had his last resi- 
dence, that it may be there known 
where he now lives, and that he 
may enjoy in France all the rights 
belonging to Frenchmen, to which 
@ is restored by the letters of am- 
besty, and by the permission to 
Continue his residence abroad. 

“ The first consul intends to free 
1$u3. 


now. utterly unworthy. 
* 
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France. The indifference which 


those persons affected at the first, 
for an act of grace so signal, and 
which they ought to have received 
with the liveliest gratitude, or even 


} 


mgher ' : 
their hesitation amid a desire to 
avail thenise ives of it, r¢ nders them 


» 
-_—- eo 
INVASION OF ENGLAND. 


Bruges, July 12. 


The government of the republic 


decrees as follows :— 


Fight thousand knee timbers, 
and twenty thousend feet of trees 
fit for the service of the marine, 


shall be cut down in the national 
forests in the 25th division of the 
conservation of forests. 

The agents of the marine shall 
proceed to mark out the trees im- 
mediately : the timber shall be cut 
down the moment the season shall 
become favourable, and conveyed, 
without delay, to the ports of Bou- 
logne and Dunkirk. 

This timber shall be taken with- 
in the distance of six leagues, at 
the most, from the navigable rivers 
and canals. 

The minister of the marine, and 
the minister of finance, are charged 
with the execution of the present 
arrct. 

(Signed) 

By the First Consul, 
H. B. Marer. 


(L) Antwerp, 


BoNAPARTS. 
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from the disadvantage incurred by 
the delay since the Ist Vendemaire, 
none but persons belonging to the 
classes above specified; and this 
act of clemency and gencrosity 
cannot apply to those who forsook 
their country to bear arms against 
her, or, what was still worse, to ex- 
cite foreign powers, by their in- 
trimues, to take arms against 
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Antwerp, July 15. 

The government of the republic 
decrees as follows :— 

From the date of the publication 
of the present arrét, there shall 
not be received in the ports of 
France any vessel which has cleared 
out from an English port, nor any 
vessel which has touched at an 
English port. ‘The minister of the 
mterior, the mimister of finance, 
and the minister of marine, are 
charged with the execution of this 
decree. 

(Signed) 
Bon ara tt. 
H. B. Maret, Seerctary. 


The government of the republie, 
em the report of the minister of the 
mterior, decrees :— 

That, from the date of the pub- 
heation of the present arrét, no 
English flag of trace, whether it 
be a packet or any other, shall be 
received in any French port be- 
tween Brest and the mouth of the 
Scheldt, inclusive. The flags of 
truce shall be received only in the 
bay of Audierne, near Brest. The 
ministers of the interior and the ma- 
vine are charged with the execution 
ef this orrét. 

( Signed) 
Bonarartr. 
Hi. B. Maret, Secretary. 
‘Lhe government of the republic, 
vn the report of the minister of ma- 
ene and of the colonies, decrees :— 

‘Vhat an embargo be laid on all 
ishing boats, above the burthen of 
seven tons; the boats under seven 
tens alone shall continue to fish, 
The crews of the boats that are 
permitted to fish shall consist only 
of seamen who have reached the 
age which is exempted from the 
maritime conscription, oF of young 
persons wader the age of fifteen. 
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The boats that are perm; 
fish shall not go more hee ah 
from the coast. All the seamen 
who devote themselves to fishin 
shall receive passes, describing the 
route by which they are to travel 
to take them to the militar posts 
of the republic, where they shall be 
employed, and paid according to 
their rank in the service. The mi- 
nister of the marine is charged with 
the execution of this arrét. 
(Signed) 
Bonararrr. 
H. B. Maret, Secretary. 


PROCLAMATION. 


Dated from the Head-quarters 
at Boulogne, July 30. 


E. Bruix, Counsellor of State, and 
Admiral to the National Flotilla 
destined to carry War to England. 


The first consul, when he signi- 
fied to me your destination, . 
nonred me with the title of your 
admiral. He sends me to you to 
conduct your exertions in the ca- 
reer of glory which his genius has 
reseed for you. What man, a: 
this distinguished proof of the con- 
fidence oF a hero, would not be 
raised above himself? Who coulé 
doubt of his own powers? Brave 
seamen, the choice of Bonaparte 
renders me worthy to march at 
your head. Your zeal and your 
bravery are pledges to me that we 
shall fulfil his expectations.—Al: 
ready you hear the cry of vengeance 
—our towns and districts bring 
in their voluntary gifts in mult- 
tudes; all Frenchmen are ready t0- 
marchto punish agovernment which 
is an enemy of the peace of the 
world, and especially an enemy t? 
the glory and welfare of our coun: 
try. You are first called to wus 


great enterprise ; to you your " 
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ery first commits the care of satis- 
fying her just vengeance. Be cer- 
tain that you will fulfil your noble 
destination. a 
Recollect that the victory begins 
in your docks and in your murine 
and military exercises. ‘Those ships 
which insolently cruise along our 
shores, at sight of your labours 
may return and say to their go- 
vernment, “a fearful day is pre- 
aring: the winds and sea, again 
Fereurable to the ,conqueror of 
Egypt, may, in a few hours, bring 
him to our coasts, and with him the 
innumerable companions of his 
lory.” ‘To hasten this result, it 
is my first duty to establish a se- 
vere discipline in the national flo- 
tilla, Subordination will regulate 
your ¢fforts: that can alane add 
to the activity of your labours 
Sailors, we are on the field of 
battle: to lose a moment would 
be criminal cowardice. Redouble, 
therefore, your zeal, multiply your 
services; and the nation which op- 
resses the seas, will be conquered 
y terror, before it experiences the 
fate of arms, and sinks beneath the 
blows of our heroes. 


(Signed) 


Bruix. 





SWITZERLAND. 


, ov ‘ 9° ° ’ ’ ’ 
Act of Mediation Made by tie Tirst 
( onsul of the French Repr hlic, he. 
*. f > ef > eS ;. ’ 
trveen the Partics which divide 
Sertzerlund. 
Bonaparte, First Consul of the 
re 
Rep L002 of Jtaly, to the 
Siviss Cantons. 
1 . ° 
eivetia, 2 prey to dissensions, 
Was menaced with dissolution: it 
ftontuined not within iteelf the 
Means of re-constitutin: 
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it has recently defended by its 
arms, and caused to be acknowe 
ledeed by its treaties; the interest 
of \rance, and of the Italian re- 
public, the frontiers of which are 
covered by Switzerland; the de- 
mand of the senate; that of the 
democratic cantons; the entire 
wish of the people of Helvetia; 
have imposed a duty upon us of 
interposing our mediation between 
the parties which divide it. The 
senators Barthelemy, Raderer, 
Fouche, and Demeunter, have been 
commissioned by us to confer with 
fifty-six deputies of the Helvetie 
senate, and the towns and cantons 
re-united to Paris, in order to de- 
termine if Switzerland, united by 
Nature, could be retained under 2 
central government, otherwise than 
by force; to ascertain the sort of 
constitution which was most con- 
formable to the wish of each can. 
ton; to distinguish what will best 
suit the ideas of the new cantons, 
respecting liberty and happiness ; 
to conciliate, in the ald cantons, 
the institutions consecrated by 
time, with the rights restored to 
the mass of citizens. Such were 
the objects which it was necessary 
to submit to eramination and d’;- 
cussion. ‘Their importance and 
dificulty have determined us to 
hear, ourselves, ten deputies named 
by the two parties, to wit; citizens 
D’Atfry, Gintz, Jauch, Monnot, 
Reinhart, Sprecher, Stapler, Us- 
tery, Watteville, and Vonflue ; and 
we have weighed the result of their 
discussions, as well with the dif- 
ferent ry 7els present J by the cane 
tonal c putations, als with the TC- 

F us which have 


, ' 
, , > ¢ . ePipyect 
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tiken plaice between these deput> 
tions, und those senatorial commis- 
saries.s Having thus employed 


everv means of ascertaining the in- 
terests and wish of the Swiss, WE, 
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in quality of mediator, without any 
other view than that of th le happt- 
ness of the people on whose in- 
terests we have to pronounce, and 
without prejudice to the indepen- 
dence of Switzer land, decree as fol- 
lows: 

f Here follow the particular con- 
stitutions of the nineteen cantons, 
which occupy nineteen chapters. 
Then comes chapter XX., entitled 
Federal Act. | 


TITLE 1.——-GENERAL DISPOSITIONS. 


Art. I. 
Switzerland, to wit: Appenzell, 
Argovia, Basle, Berne, Fribourg, 
Glaris, Grisons, Lucerne, Saint 
Gall, Schaffouse, Schwitz, Soleure, 
Tessin, Turgovia, Underwald, Uri, 
Naud, Zug, and Zurich, are con- 
federated with each other contorm- 
ably to the P rinciples established in 
their respective constitutions. They 
mutually guarantee their constitu- 
tion, territory, rapt and inde- 
pendence, whether against foreign 
powers, or the mci ition of a can- 
ton, Or a private tic 

tl. ‘Vhe quotas of 
money, Which may be 
for the execution of this 
shall be turnished by 
in the follo wing 

Satay follow: he quota fi r each 
canton, m mep an 1d money. | 

LL. There no lo heer 
Switzerland any feud 
of places, birth, persons, or f. inion, 

IV. Every citizen. may pursue 
his inclination in) removing his 
household to another c inton, and 
exercising his trade without re 


eed eee 4\2 
straint : he acquires politica 
contormably to the law of the can- 
ton in which he is established; but 
he cannot enjoy at once the polit! 


tion. 

troops, or 
necessary 
guarantee, 

©: Xu h canton, 


| proportion. 


exist _ 
Sy yt 


i] right S 


cal rights ot tw Cal 
V. The ancient rik 
and exterior impost are 


ry . . 
rhe nineteen cantons of 
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The free circulation of vice tals, 


cattle, and merchandise, is gua. 
ranteed. No right o f grant, ¢ utry 

bee Vy 
passage, Or custom-house duty, 


may be established in the 
of Switzerland. The custom-house 
duties on the frontiers are for the 
benetit of the cantons next to the 
frontiers, but the tariffs must be 
submitted to the appr bation ot the 
diet. 

VI. Each canton preserves the 
tolls destined for the r paratic n of 
roads, draims, and canals. The 
turiis must be also submitted to 
the approbation ot the diet. 

Vil. Moneys coined in Switzer. 
land shall bear a unitorm st 


wInip, 


which shall be determined by the 
diet. 

VIII. No can afford an 
asylum to a criminal legally con. 
demned, nor to an outlaw legally 
pursued. 

IX. The number of hired troops 
which a canton may entertain, is 
restricted to ZOO men. 

X. Every alliance of one can 
ton with another, or with a foreign 
power, 1s forbidden. 

Xl. The gov ernment, OF the Ie. 
gislativ ¢ body of any canton, which 
violates a decree of the dict, may 
be denounced, as in rebelli n, be- 
fore a trina, com 


Ae ne 
we ee 


canton 


pos ed ( ie t} - 
bun als ¢ of : all the other cantons. 

Xf. The cantons enjoy ai the 
powers which have not been es- 

> > ap 
pressly delegated to the tedezal 
authority. 
TITLE 1k.—-OF THF DIRECTORIAL 
CANTON. 

XIII. The diet assembles dy 
turns, and from one vear to alle 
ther, at Frit a ure, Bern eC, Soleure, 
Basle, Zurich, and Lucerne. 

rey EC avhs h 

_ XIV. The cantons of Wik 
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be successively directorial cantons : 
the year of the directorship com- 
mences from the Ist January. 

XV. The directorial canton fur- 
nishes the deputies to the diet with 
lodging, and a guard ot honour ; 
it provides the expenses ol the sit- 
tings. 

VI. The intendant or burgo- 
master of the directorial canton, 
adds to his title that of landam- 
man of Switzerland ; he is keeper 
of the seal of the Helvetic repubtic; 
he must not quit the city. ‘The 
rand council of his canton grants 
Finn extraordinary honours, and 
defrays the extraordinary expenses 
ttached to this magistracy. 

XVII. Foreign ministers rive in 
to the landamman of Switzerland 
their letters of credence, or recal, 
and address to him for negotia- 
tions. He is the intermediate per- 
son betwixt the other diplomatic 
relations. 

XVIII. At the opening of the 
diets he produces the documents 
which are in his hand, respecting 
the interior and exterior affairs 
which concern the federation. 

XIX. No canton, within itself, 

can enrol more than 500 militia, 
without previous notice to the lan- 
damman. 
XX. In case of revolt in the 
interior of a canton, or any other 
pressing occaston, troops ‘are to 
march trom one canton to another; 
but only on demand of the first or 
second council of the canton which 
demands aid, and after having 
taken the advice of the second coun- 
cil of the directorial canton ; saving 
4 convocation of the diet after the 
repression of hostilities, or if dan- 
Ber continues, 

XXI. Hf, 
of the dict, 
tWoor more 


addre 


during the vacancies 
disputes arise between 
cantons, they are tobe 
, ? 4 } 
ssed to the landamman ; who, 
accordine to t] 
“aing to the pressure of cire 
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cumstances, names conciliatory ar- 
biters, or adjourns the discussion 
to the next diet. 

XXII. He warns the cantons 
that, it their interior conduct dis- 
turbs the tranquillity of Switzer. 
land, or if any trrecularity or difs 
ference takes place among them, 
whether as to the tederal act or 
their particular constitution, he 
may then assemble the grand coun- 
cil, or lands gemeindes, in places 
where the supreme authority ts im- 
mediately exercised by the peo- 
ple. 

XXL. Phe land imman sends, 
Occasionally, inspectors to examine 
roads and rivers. On those occa- 
sions he expedites labour; and, in 
case of necessity, he puts m imme- 
diate execution, and at the expense 
of those who ought to finish them, 
those which are not begun or finish- 
ed at the time prescribed. 

XXIV. His sisnature gives cre- 
dit, and a national stamp, to the 
acts to which it 1s subscribed. 


TITLE 131.—OF THE DIET. 


XXV. Every canton shall send 
a deputy to the dict, to which may 
be added one or two counsellors to 
replace him in Cise t absence or 
sickness. 

XXVI. The deputies to the dict 
have instructions and limited pow. 
Crs, and they are not to vote con- 
trary to their instructions. 

XXVIT. ‘The landamman of 
Switzerland is of right deputy of 
the director of the canton. 

XXVIII. ‘The nineteen depu- 
ties who compose the dict, form 
twenty-five votesinthe deliberations. 

The deputies of the cantons 
whose population is more than 
100,000 inhabitants; namely, those 
of Berne, Zurich, Vaud, St. Gall, 
Argovia, and Grisons, have each 
two votes. 

The de} uties of the cantons 
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whose population ts under 100,000 
souls; namely, ‘Tessin, De Lu- 
cerne, Thurgovia, Fribourg, Ap- 
penzell, Soleure, Basle, Schwitz, 
Glaris, Schatfouse, Underwald, 
Zug, and Uri; have each but one 
vote. 

XXIX. The diet, over which 
the landamman of Switzerland 

resides, shall assemble the first 

iceiee in June, and its session 
shall not exceed the term of one 
month. 

XXX. There shall be extraordi- 
nary diets: 

1. On the demand of a neigh- 
bouring power, or of one of the 
cantons, conveyed by the grand 
council of the director of the can- 
ton, which ts convoked to that ef- 
fect, should it be during a period of 
Vacation. 

2. Upon the recommendation 
ef the grand council, or of the 
lands gemeindes ot five cant 
nay deem as well founded a de- 
mand which the director ot the 
canton has refused to admit. 

3. When they shall be convoked 
by the landamman of Switzer- 
land. 

XXXII. The declarations of war, 
and the treaties of peace or alli- 
ance, shall proceed tiom the dict, 
but the consent of tiee-iourths of 
the cantons is nex 

XXXIT. It shall alone conclude 
treaties of commerce and capitila- 
tions tor fore), n lt may 
authorise the cantons, if necessary, 
to treat particularly on other sub- 
jects with i foreign oweer. 

XXXII. There shall be no re- 
cruiuny in anv canton, for a fo- 
reign power, without consent. 

XXXIV. The diet shall order 
the conungent of troops, deter- 
miuied for each canton, for the 
IInd article. It shall nominate 
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essary. 


service. 
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ne general who is to command 
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thems and it shall also take the 
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necessary measures for the safety 
or Switzerland, and the execution 
of the other dispositions of the Ist 
article. It has the same right if 
disturbances arise in one canton, 
and menace the repose of the 
ophers. 

XXXV. It shall nominate, and 
send, extraordinary ambassadors, 

XXXVI. It decides on the dis. 
putes which happen between the 
cantons, if they have not been de 
termined by arbitration. For this 
purpose it is formed into a syndie 
cate, at the end of its ordinary la. 
bours; but then each deputy hath 
a voice, and no instructions can be 
given to him tn this respect. 

XXXVII. The proces verbaus of 
the diet are entered into two regis. 
tries, one of which remains with 
the directorial canton; and the 
other, with the state seal, is, at the 
end ot December, transported to 
the capital of the directorial can- 


> 


bOn. 

XXXVIITI. A chancellor, anda 
secretary, named by the diet for 
two years, and paid by the direc- 
torial canton, conformably to the 
regulations of the diet, follow al. 
ways the seal and the register. 

XXXIX. The constitution of 
cach canton, written on parchment, 
and sealed with the seal of the can- 
ton, shall be deposited among the 
archives ot the dict. 

XL. The present federal act, 3 
well as the particular constitutions 
of the nineteen cantons, annul all 
former dispositions which are con 
trary to them; and any law, as to 
what concerns the interior rego 
lation of the cantons, and their 
connexion with each other, cannot 
be founded on the old political state 
of Switzerland. 

The repose of Switzerland, the 
success of the new institutions 
which are about to be formed, de 
mand that the necessary operations 


‘ 








to give them success eventually, 
and transmit to new magistracies 
the care of the public weal, be 
teed from the influence of 
ions, exempt from every thing 
which might pst them at variance, 
and executed with moderation, im- 
iality, and wisdom. A suitable 
inning cannot be expected, but 
from commissaries named by the 
act of mediation, and ani- 
mated by the same spirit which 
has dictated it. 

For these considerations, 

We, in our aforesaid quality, and 
mith the before-mentioned reserve, 
decree as fallows : 

Art. 1. For the year 1803, the 
directorial canton is Fribourg. 

JI. Citizen Louis d@’ A ffry is lan- 
damman of Switzerland for this 
year, and clothed with extraordi- 
nary powers till the re-anion of the 
diet 


III. The original act of medi- 
ation shall be sent to the landam- 
man, to be by hima deposited in the 
archives of the directorial canton. 

IV. In each canton, a commis- 
sion of seven members, (one of 
whom to be named by us, and six 
designated by the ten deputies 
named to confer with us) is charged 
to carry the constitution into effect, 
and administer accordingly. 

V. These committees are com- 
posed as follows : 

[Here follow the names of the 
persons composing these commit- 
tees in the several cantons. } 

VI. The 10th of March next, 
the central government shall dis- 
solve itself, after having remitted 
ts papers and archives to the lan- 

mman. 

VIL. Each commission shall as- 
semble on the 10th of March, atthe 
— of the canton, and shall no- 
y its assembly to the prefect. 

VIII. Twenty-four hours after 
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the assembly, the prefect shall send 
to the commissiw: the papers of the 
administration. 

IX. In cases which may require 
instructions, or special authorities, 
commissions shall be addressed te 
the landamman. 

X. The 15th of April the consti- 
tution shall be iu activity; by the 
Ist of June every canton shall have 
named its deputies to the diet, and 
digested its instructions; and the 
first Monday in July, of the presea 
year, the diet shall assemble. 

AI. The business depending on 
the supreme tribunal, shall be turned 
over to the tribunal of appeal of 
the canton to which the parties 
belong. ‘The supreme tribunals 
shall cease all functions on the 
10th of March. 

XII. The Helvetic troops now 
in Swiss pay, which shall not be 
employed to the Ist of May by the 
cantons, shall be taken into the 
service of France. 

XIII. No prosecutions can take 
place for crimes relating to the 
revolution, committed, or pretended 
to be committed, whether by private 
persons, or these exercising a public 
function. 

The dissolution of the central 
government, and the reintegration 
of sovereignty in the cantons, re- 
guiring a provision tor discharging 
the debts of Helvetia, and th: dts- 
posal of the property declared 
national, 

Wes, in our aforesaid quality, and 
with the reserve before mentioned, 
decree as follows: 

{ Here follow nine articles of a de- 
cree for that purpose ; afier which it 
declares, that: ] the present act, the 
result of long conferences vetween 
wise and wel}-disposed minds, ap- 
pears to us to coniain the properest 
dispositions to assure the pactfics- 
tion and the happiness of the Swiss. 
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As soon as they shall have been ex- 
ecuted, the French troops shall be 
withdrawn. 

We acknowledge Helvetia, con- 
stituted according to the present act, 
as an independent power. 

We guarantee the federal consti- 
tution, and that of each canton, 
against the enemies of the tran- 
quillity of Helvetia, whoever they 
be ; and we promise to continue the 
relauons of amity which, during 
severa] ages, have uniied the two 
nations. 

Done and executed at Paris, the 
30th Pluviose, an. 11. (Feb.19, 
1803.) 

(Signed) BonaPARTE. 

The Secretary of State, 

(Signed ) H. B. Marer. 

The Minister ct Foreign Rela- 
tions, 

(Signed ) C. M. Tarteyranpb. 

The Minister of Exterior Rela- 
tions of the Helvetic Republic, 

(Signed) J. Marescarcut. 

The present act has been remitted 
by the senatorial commissaries un- 
dersigned, to the ten undersigned 
Swiss deputies, at Paris, this SOth 
Pluviose, an, 11. (19 Feb. 1808.) 

(Signed ) (Signed ) 
Bartuecemy, Louis p’Arrry, 
Razperer, Prerre Giurz, 
Foucue, IeMMANUEL JAUCH, 
Demeunier. H. Monnor, 

REINHART, 

Sprecver Bere 
NEGG, 

P. A. Sraprer, 

Paut Usrery, 

Rope Warrevitce 
pt Monrpenay, 

Ic. Von Five. 
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GERMANY. 


Convention concluded at Paris respect- 
wig the Amount of the Indemnities 
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to be granted to the House of 
Austria, in the Empire. The 


following ts the Substance of the 
Articles: 


Art. I. Towards the increase of 
the indemnity stipulated in favour 
of the duke ol Modena, and his 
heirs, his imperial majesty cedes 
the bailliwick of Ortenan, in Sua 
bia, with all its appurtenances, ig 
order that it may be united to the 
Briseau , and that these two provins 
ces may be possessed, without any 
limitation whatsoever, by his said 
highness the duke of Modena, and 
his heirs, contormably to the fourth 
article of the treaty ot Luneville. 

II. In order to indemnity his 
imperial majesty for the loss of 
Ortenau, the bishoprics of ‘Trente 
and Brixen are to be secularised; 
and his imperial majesty shall enter 
into the possession thereof without 
any exception whatever, and with 
the condition only of providing an 
annuity for the present bishops. 

IIL. ‘The grand duke is to have 
the bishopric of Kichstadt, in addi- 
tion to what has already been ad- 
judged to him by the general con- 
clusum of the 23d ot November, 
and all the rights and prerogatives 
attached to it, with the exception 
only of the bailliwicks of Sendsee 
Werntels, Spelt, Oberberg, Hern- 
berg, and Warbourg, and of the 
dependencies of the above bishopric 
which are connected with the ter 
ritory of Anspach and Bayreuth ; 
in lieu of which the grand duke 1s 
to receive an equivalent im money, 
to be taken from the domains ot his 
electoral highness Bavaro-Palaune 
in Bohemia. 

IV. With the reserve of the 
above-mentioned stipulations, _his 
imperial majesty binds himself to 
exert his influence to get the gene 
ral plan of the indemnities, ass 
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tled by the deputation of the em- 

with the exception of the 
modifications contained in the pre- 
gent, ratified by the empire, and 
canctioned by his imperial majesty 
himselt, as soon as May be. 

Vy. His imperial majesty ex- 
pressly understands, that, after the 
exchange of the present, the coun- 
tries mentioned in the preceding 
article may be occupied by the 
civil and military administrations 
belonging to the princes to whom 
they have been adjudged ; on con- 
dition, however, that the city of 
Passau and environs are not to be 
fortified, nor any new fortifications 
be erected in the territory of the 
bishopric of Eichstadt. 

VI. ‘The first consul of the 
French republic will co-operate 
with his imperial majesty of the 
Russias in procunng tor his royal 
highness the archduke Ferdinand, 
and for his heirs, the electoral 
dignity. 

VIL. The high contracting parties 
mutually guarantee the execution 
of every thing contained in the 
above articles; and the minister 
plenipotentiary of his imperial ma- 
jesty ot ali the Russias, as a princi- 
pal contracting party, will be in- 
vited to accede to the present con- 
venuon. 

VIII. The present convention 
shall be ratified in twenty days, 
reckoning trom this day, and sooner 


if possible. 


Done at Paris, 2th of Decem- 
ber, 1802. 


(Signed) Prit. Conextzet, 
JoserH BONAPARTE, 
Count Markorr, in the 
name otf his Impe- 
rial Majesty of all 
the Russias. 
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Francis the Second, Emperor of the 
Romans, &c., &c., to the Electors, 
Princes, and States of the Empire, 
met in the General Diet. 


The extraordinary deputation of 
the empire, nominated for the exe- 
cution of the fifth and sixth articles 
of the treaty of peace of Luneville, 
having terminated the work con. 
fided to it; and the electors, princes, 
and states of the German empire, 
having, by their conclusum of the 
24th of March, demanded its con- 
firmation ; his majesty the emperor, 
in his paternal solicitude for the 
maintenance of the peace and tran- 
quillity of Germany, will not delay 
to give, according to the measure 
of his duties, the legal sanction to 
that act, so important by its nature 
and in its consequences. 

The object to which his attention 
is, at this moment of decision, di- 
rected, is, to conciliate, as much 
as is possible, the accomplishment 
ot the obligations which the em- 
peror and the empire have imposed 
upon themselves, on the one hand, 
with the preservation of the Ger- 
manic constitution; and, on the 
other hand, with the regard 
which his majesty has had for the 
propositions of the two high me- 
diating powers, and for the wishes 
and satisfaction of the states of the 
empire. 

This object is the very same to 
which all the steps and efforts of 
his majesty the emperor were di- 
rected at the convocation of the 
deputation of ihe empire, and in 
all its acts and negotiations. In 
pursuance of that view, his impe- 
rial majesty has, during the course 
of those negotiations, supported the 
plan of ialoueiiy proposed by the 
mediating powers, and adopted by 
the majority of voices in ihe depu- 
tation, 
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tation, so far as was allowed by the 
precise tenor of the articles of the 
treaty of peace, and by the Jimits 
of the plenary powers of the depu- 
tation; which ad for their object 
to carry into effect those articles, 
amd to maintain the constitution 
in all points in which it was com- 
patible with them. 

The convention concluded at 
Paris on the 26th of December, 
Jast year, proves with what mode- 
gation and what regard for the 
mediating powers, and for the 
states of the empire having an in- 
terest in the affair, his imperial 
majesty laboured to facilitate the 
removal of the difficulties which 
had arisen, even when those difh- 
culties arose from the legitimate 
ittterests of hisown family. In that 
convention his imperial majesty 
voluntarily extended the obliga- 
tions of the treaty of Luneville, 
and reduced, as much as possihle, 
the full indemnity due to one of 
the princes of his own house. His 
ymperial majesty has shown the 
same dispositions, and has given 
the same facilities in regard to 
other propositions, which have lat- 
terly been added to the plan of in- 
demnitics, though they did not 
emanate out of the grounds of the 
wndemnification, nor accord with 
the interior constitution of the Ger. 
manic body. 

Upon the same consideration 


and respects, his imperial majesty 
also determined to give his adhe- 
rence in the above-mentioned con- 
remtion, to the conclusum of the 
deputation on the 23d of Novem- 
ber last ; still formally reserving all 
the rights compatible with the plan 
ot indeminities which belong to him, 
whether as supreme head of the 
empire, OF as sovereign of his own 
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had, in this latter quality, any share 
in the indemnities for the losses 
which he suffered in the war, his 
majesty cannot be subjected to the 
restrictions attached to that plan, 
farther than is required by the ne. 
cessity tor the execution of the 
general basis of indemnification. 

Finally, as since the conclusion 
of the convention of December 96 
there have been made varions ad. 
ditions and changes on the princi. 
pal conclusum of the 23d of No. 
vember; and as the deputation came 
to a new conclusum, on the 25th of 
February, of which the diet, by its 
decision, demands the approbation 
under certain reservations formally 
expressed ; his imperial majesty 
having maturely weighed all the 
circumstances stated, and being 
guided by a sense of his dearest 
duties, has resolved to give his 
sanction, as supreme head, to the 
above-mentioned con¢lusum of the 
empire, upon the condittons fol. 
lowing : 

The convention concluded at 
Paris on the 26th of December 
last, and communicated to the de, 
putation, shall be maintained m 
full validity and obligatory force, 
agreeably to the literal tenor of its 
articles, and particularly in what 
regards the reservations contained 
in article 4th, 

The rights of his majesty, as eM. 
peror and supreme head of the em. 
pire, to which those reservations 
refer, shall be maintained inviolate 
both during the execution of the 
present decision, and in all future 
C505, 

The confirmation of the funda. 
mental laws of the empire, men 
tioned in the conclusum of the dict 
ot the 24th March, and particu. 
larly of the treaty of peace of 
Westphalia, and of the subsequent 

treaties 
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rreaties, so far as they have not 
been formally changed by the 
treaty of Luneville, and the present 
decision of the diet; as also the re- 
grvation proposed in this decision, 
for the maintenance of the Germa- 
pic constitution, in all points in 
which it has not been formally 
changed, and such as that consti« 
tution has hitherto existed in re- 
spect to the electors, princes, and 
states of the empie, comprehend- 
ing the Teutonic and Equestrian 
orders;—all these confirmations 
and reservations shali be main- 
tained and carried into effect. 

The difficulty which his impe- 
ria} majesty showed on the occa- 
sion of the votes (ziriles) in the col- 
lege of princes, produced by the 
first propositions of the deputation, 
not having been in any manner re- 
moved by the propositions subse- 
quent; his majesty secs himself 
obliged by the duties which he has 
sworn to fulfil for the maimtenance 
of the Germanic constitution, and 
the protection of the catholic reli- 
gm, to suspend, for the present, 

is ratification upon that point ; 
and to reserve himself to demand, 
by a decree of commission, which 
will forthwith be passed, that there 
shall be a further conclusum of the 
empire upon this subject, in order 
that, by suitable propositions, it 
may be provided that (the protest- 
ant party having already obtained 
a majority so decisive, in the col- 
lege of the electors, and in that of 
the free towns) the ancient rela- 
tions between the two religions 
shall not be so changed in the col- 
lege of the princes, as to occagon a 

‘proportion that may entirely de- 
range the parity of votes, 
the . also, to the points in 

* dat conclusum of the depu- 
lation, which ought to be sub- 
Putted to fusther craminatiog and 
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deliberation, such as those mene 
tioned at the end of sections I, 
and XXXIX. his majesty and 
the empire reserve to themselves to 
interfere at a proper time. 

His imperial majesty, giving, 
under these reservations and con, 
ditions, his formal sanction, as sue 
preme head of the empire, to the 
conclusum of the diet of the 21st of 
March, seizes this opportunity to 
express his thanks, and the thanks 
of the empire, to the high mediat. 
ing powers, for their solicitude, 
and for the palns they have takes 
in this important affair. His ma- 
jesty further induires the sure 
hope that those powers will recog- 
nise the proots eiven by the empe. 
ror and the empire, of regard to 
their amicable wishes and proposi- 
tions; and that the act of peace 
thus terminated, ‘will be secured 
and confirmed in the most lastag 
manner, : 


Ordinance of Neutrality an the Part 
of Austria. 
“We, Frances U1. &c. &e. 

“ Whereas it is our determimz- 
tion to observe the strictest neu- 
tralitv in the present war between 
France and Great Britain, and to 
maintain the pacific and friendly 
relations which exist between us 
and the belligerent powers; and 
as, to avoid any interruption of 
these, it is necessary, that on the 
one side this neutrality should he 
carefully observed by all our sub- 
jects, especially those concerned in 
trade and navisation on the coasts; 
and on the other, that the rights oa 
pur neutral harbours and coasts 
should be acknowledged by those 
powers, according to the rules of 
neutral trade admitted by each of 
these powers; we, in order to pre 
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vent all misunderstanding or difh- 
culties which may arise trom igno- 
rance or inattention, hereby publish 
the following ordinance, founded 
partly on the conventions existing 
between the European powers, 
and partly on the general laws ot 
nations; and according to which 
our civil and military authorities, 
and in general all our subjects, are 
to a, ae their conduct :-— 

Art. I. We hereby command all 
our subjects, and the inhabitants of 
our hereditary states, not to sufter 
themselves to be enhsted, or to en- 
ter as volunteers tito the service of 
either of the belligerent powers, 
under pain of those punishments 
which the law has established {or 
leaving our countries without per- 
mission. 

Il. Our, subjects shall not, in 
any other respect, take part in the 
war, or any military preparations ; 
and in particular shail not fit out 
any privateer on behalf of either of 
the belligerent powers; nor even, 
when not in our territories, interest 
themselves in the war in any man- 
ner whatever. 

(11. In like manner we forbid all 
our subjects, or inhabitants of our 
harbours, roads, or coasts, to build, 
fit out, or sell any ships of war, or 
other ships, tor the use of the bel- 
ligerent powers, under pain of a 
fine of 5000 ducats, half to go to 
the informer, and half to the ex. 

chequer; or, in case of inability 
ta pay, imprisonment, or corporal 
punishment. 

IV. AllAustrianmasters of ships 
are hereby forbidden to convey 
either soldiers or sailors to either of 
the belligerent powers, under the 
name of passengers; or to lend 
their names to the ships or pro- 
perty of the belligerent nations; or 
to carry goods into places blockad. 
ed by those powers; as in such case 
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they cannot enjoy the rights of 
neutrality, nor expect from y 
protection or application in 
favour. 

V. None of the officers, and not 
more than one-third of the sailors 
on board an Austrian ship, are to 
be subjects of the belligerent na. 
tions, otherwise such ship cannot 
be considered as neutral. 

VI. In the just expectation that 
the neutral Austrian trade will be 
respected by the belligerent powers 
according to the general laws of 
nations, or particular modifications, 
we hereby enjoin all commanders 
of Austrian ships on the high seas 
In no Wise to refuse to submit to be 
visited, and not to make any diffi. 
culty to produce the papers and 
documents, which may prove the 
property of the ship and cargo, or 
to throw overboard or destroy such 
papers, much less to produce such 
as are doubtful or false. 

VII. With respect to the articles 
deemed contraband in war, we will 
abide by the regulations of other 
neutral powers, and especially 
those agreed to by Russia, Sweden, 
and Denmark, in the convention of 
the 17th June, 1501 ; and we ex 
pect those powers will abide by 
the same with respect to our trade: 
we, in consequence, declare to be 
contraband, al] cannons, mortars, 
muskets, pistols, bombs, gre 
nades, bullets, flints, matches, gun 
powder, saltpetre, sulphur, pikes 
swords, sword- belts, cartridge- 
boxes, saddles and bridles. 4 I} 
ships which shall have more ot 
these than may be necessary tor 
their own defence, will not only be 
liable to the penalties we shall m- 
flict, but must submit to the con- 
fiscation of the ship and cargo by 
the belligerent powers. 

VILL. Except with respect t0 the 
warlike stores enumerated in @° 
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shove article, no further limitation 
chall be laid on the trade of the he- 
reditary states, with regard to such 
commodities, or products, as are 
not forbidden to be exported by 
laws already enacted, or which 
may be enacted. It 1s, however, 
forbidden to all our subjects, to 
purchase any magazines or trans- 
ports, OF materials for fitting out 
ships; at least no more of them 
than may be necessary for their 
own immediate use. 

1X. It is understood that all 
commanders of neutral ships who 
shall sail for harbours or ports, 
either of neutral powers, or those 
engaged in war, will take care to 
apply to the proper authorities to 
supply them with the necessary 
passes, charter-parties, attesta- 
tions, &c. which shall express the 
name of the proprietor, the guality 
and quantity of the cargo, and the 
person to whom it is consigned, 
that the same may be produced to 
prove the neutrality of the ship 
and cargo. 

X. In the same manner as the 
Austrian ships are not prevented 
rom entering the ports of the 
powers at war, the ships of the bel- 
ligerent powers shall be permitted 
to enter the Austrian ports to re- 
pair, &c. provided they conduct 
themselves according to the rules 
of neutrality; but in order to ob- 
serve a perfect neutrality with re- 
spect to ships of war, and avoid 
every occasion os offence, we order 
Mat no more than six ships of war 
oteither of the belligerent powers 
shall be admitted at one time iato 
any one of our ports. 

XI. As in ail the ports, roads, 
and coasts of our territory, every 
ship shall enjoy the protection of 
Rutraity and perfect security, it 
Will not be perm; 1 that j 

m permitted that in the 
ame, or within the distance of a 
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cannon shot from the shore, any 
act of hostility shall be committed 
by one or more of the belligerent 
ships; nor shall any ship be pur- 
sued, attacked, visited, or takens 
of which all the magistrates and 
military authorities in our ports are 
to take notice. 

XII. Agreeably to the same 
rights of neutrality, no ship of war 
of either of the belligerent powers 
will be permitted to cruise within 


the above-mentioned distance of 


our harbours or coasts; much less 
to lie in our ports to attack the 
ships which may arrive, or pursue 
such as may go out. 

XII]. When privateers or armed 
merchant-ships of the two powers 
at war are lying together in any of 
our ports, and one of them sails 
out, the other shall not leave the 
port till twenty-four hours after- 
wards; in which case the ship which 
entered the harbour first shall be 
at liberty to sail either twenty-four 
hours before or atter the other. 
Ships’ of war or squadrons will 
not, however, be required to 
wait twenty-four hours, provided 
their commander will give his word 
ot honour to the governor of the 
port not to commit any act of hos- 
tility during that time. ‘This assu- 
rance from the commander of a 
fleet or squadron need not be re- 
peated ; but must be renewed every 
time by the commander of a single 
ship of war; privateers or letters 
of marque must remain the time, or 
give satisfactory security that they 
will refrain fiom hostilities till that 
time is elapsed, 

XIV. In like manner no ship of 
war shall be permitted to leave any 
port at the moment the signal is 
made of the arrival of another 
foreign ship, except under the con- 
ditions expressed in the former ar- 
ticle. 


XV. From 
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XV. From this regulation, how- 


ever, are excepted all small ves- 
gels, stich as tartanelles, trabacco- 
lis, feluccas, row-boats, éc. the 
force of which is too inconsiderable 
to exercise hostilities; they may 
therefore depart at any time. 

XVI. The enlisting of sailors in 
our ports for the service of either 
ef the belligerent powers is forbid. 
den; but if 2 few men are ncces- 
sary to enable them to work their 
ships, they may provide them- 
selves with them; under condi- 
tion, however, that they enter vo- 
buntarily, and that none of our 
subjects, of the crews of foreign 
ships, are taken by force. 

XVII. ‘The prizes which one 
bellicerent power may take trom 
another may be brought into aay 
et our ports where there is a go- 

ernment (guberaium), namely, 
Venice, ‘Viicste, Fiume, Zeugg, 
and Zara, and the cargoes unladen 
and deposited, provided they do 
aot consist of commodities the im- 
ortation of which into our states 
x prohibited; and they be again 
taken away, if they are condemned 
by the judicial authorities of the 
countries of the captors. Should 
any of the commodities be liable 
to be damaged by time, they may 
be sold; but security must be given 
for their value, should the prize 
not be condemned. 

XVII. But in case complaint 
should he nade that a ship has 
been taken contrary to ihe regu! 
Bons in article. 
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13, of this ordinance, our gover. 
nors or presidents of government 
shall institute a summary inquiry 
into the fact; and if they find nm 
the ship has been captured in vio. 
lation ot the laws of neutrality, 
such prize shall be declared legal, 
aud forthwith restored to the 
OWNETSs 

XIX. It shall not be permitteg 
the belligerent powers to land any 
individuals, their prisoners, in any 
of our ports or roads, or on our 
coasts; if they be so landed, they 
shall immediately be considered as 
free, and all our civil and military 
authorities shall be bound to afford 
them protection and assistance. 

XX. In consequence of these 
rerulations, we doubt not that the 
belligerent powers will acknow- 
ledge and observe, with respect te 
us, all the rights of neutral powers; 
and that the commanders of their 
fleets and ships of war will sufier 
our ships to proceed on their voy- 
age, when provided with the ne 
cessary and proper passes, and rem 
der ns in every particular impar- 
tial justice. 

XXII. The present ordinance 
shall be published m all our here- 
ditary states, and especially m our 
ports and maritime towns, both in 
German and Italian; that all our 
subjects, and especially the civil 
and military authorities, may know 
in what manner to regulate ther 
conduct. 

Given at Vienr2, the 7th of Au 
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suc Acts passed in the First 
wr Second Sessions of the Second 

Anperial Parliament. 

April 7, 18038. 

An act for enrolment of the 
frish militia. 

Ap act in aid of Roman-catholic 
subjects. 

Muay 17. 

An act for the better collection 
of his majesty’s revenue in Ireland. 

For securing the freedom of 
election at Nottingham. 

For the better payment of inn- 
beepers quartering soldiers. 


<y 


27. 

To provide relief for the families 
of militia-men. 

To amend the acts relating to 
the exportation of bullion. 

To prevent frivolous and vexa- 
fous suits of arrest and execution. 


June 24. 

An act for raising twelve mil- 
Kons by way of annuities. 

For the payment of duties by 
customs. 

To remedy defects arising from 
the issuing ex cheauer bills. 

For protecting the trade during 
the war with Friace. ; 

For regulating the carriage evx- 
penses from this kingdom to his 
Majesty’s plantations abroad. 

For the relief of soldiers, sailors, 
Marines, and their wives 


July 4. 

An act lor granting to his majes- 
ty additional duties on certain 
goods, and on the tonnige of ships 
and vessels, 

For Franting 20,000/. towards 
Making roads and building bridces 
° . . - . ~ “ 
in the Highlands of Scotland. 

To grant tresh duties on excise. 
smn sie } ° 
oF amending the stamp dcaties. 


To grant allowances to certain 
subaltern offcers whilst dis¢mbo- 
died. 

To augment the field and other 
officers of militia. 

For the regulation of the bribery 
oath at elections. 

To pumsh accessaries in felonics 
in Ireland. 

To regulate the sale or mort. 
gage of the estates of lunatics. 

To extend the provisions in the 
use of horse hides for making boots 
and shoes, and to prevent the 
cutting of raw hides. 


July 5. 


For granting additional duties 
on excise. 


27. 


For raising 1,000,0008. Irish cur- 
rency by treasury bills. 

For granting 20,000!. to make 2 
canal by Inverness and Fort Wil- 
liam from the eastern to the west- 
erm sea. 

Yo provide for the security of 
the eile in case of invasion. 

For the better security of his 
Majesty’s customs and excise in 
Ireland. 

For regulating the trade of 2 
distiller in Treland. 

To permit the landing and ware- 
housing Portugal wines free ot 
auty, im certam cases. 

For completing more effectually 
the militia of Great Britain. 

For effecting the augmentation 
of the maintenance of the poor 
clergy. 

‘To entitle spiritual persons to 
hold farms. 

To promote the building par- 
sonage houses, &c. 

For the relicf and employment 
of the poor. 

To prevent thefts on the river 
Thames. 


Relating 
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Relating to the docks, &c. at 
Blackwall. 

To establish a freer coal market 
m London and Westminster. 


August 11. 


Income act. 

An act for raising the sum of 
2,000,000). 

For raising 1,500,0001. by way 
of Joan or exchequer bills. 

For granting his majesty certain 
duties on receipts. 

For settling 16,000/. per annum 
on the family of the prince of 
Orange. 

For charging an additional duty 
on qaussia. 

To enable the commissioners of 
the treasury to issue exchequer 
bills for the service of the year. 

To consolidate the duties on 
stamped veliam and parchment. 

For further regulation of the du- 
ties by customs. 

For regulating the excise on 
teas and coffee sent to Ireland. 

For augmenting the duties on 
malt and beer in Scotland. 

To enable his majesty bette 


PUBLIC ACT 
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exercise his prerogative of callin, 
for the military aid of 
jects. 

For preventing the for gery of 
foreign notes and bills of exe! lange, 
and to prevent the counterfeitin 
foreign copper money. 

For rendering justices of the 
peace more safe in the adm: 
tion of their duty. 


his sub. 


v4 


‘ 
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December 15. 


An act for granting certain du. 
ties on malt in Great Britain. 

For granting a duty on pensions, 
&e. 

For raising 5,000,000/, by loan 
or exchequer bills. 

Vor granting 8,000/. for the pre: 
sent relict of certain curates. 

For the suppression of rebellion, 
and protection of his majesty’s sub- 
jects in Lreland. 

To continue the restrictions on 
the payment of cash by the bank 
of England, 

To regulate the drawback on 
sugar exported from this kingdom. 

To prevent the distillation trom 
oats in Ireland. 
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The Ewlier Srupies, Pursuits, and Propensities, of Mr. Cowren. 


{From Mr. Haytey’s Account of his Life. ] 


“ C} PEAKING of his own early 

.) lite, in a letter to Mr. Park 
(dated March 1792) Cowper says, 
with that extreme modesty which 
was one of his most remarkable 
characteristics, From the age of 
twenty to thirty-three, 1 was oc- 
cupied, or ought to have been, in 
the study of the law; from thirty- 
three to sixty, I have spent my 
time in the country, where my 
reading has been only an apology 
tor idleness, and where, when I 
had not either a magazine or a 
review, I was sometimes a carpen- 
ter, at others a bird-cage maker, or 
a gardener, or a drawer of land- 
Scapes. At hity years of age I 
commenced an author:—it is a 
whim that has served me longrest, 
and best, and will probably be my 
List.’ 

“Though extreme difidence, and 
a tendency to despond, seemed 
CATLy to preclude Cowper from the 
Cipectation of climbing to the 
spiendid summit ot the profession 
he had chosen ; yet, by the imterest 


of his family, he had prospects of 
emolument, in 2 line of public life, 
that appeared better suited to the 
modesty of his nature, and to his 
moderate ambition. 

“ Tn his thirty-first year, he was 
nominated to the offices of reading 
clerk, and clerk of the private 
committees, in the house of lords: 
a situation the more desirable, as 
such an establishment might enable 
him to marry early in life; a mtea- 
sure to which he was doubly dis- 
posed by judgement and inclina- 
tion. But the peculiarities of his 
wonderful mind rendered him un- 
able to support the ordinary duties 
of his new office ; for the idea of 
reading in public proved a source 
of torture to his tender and appre- 
hensive spirit. An expedient was 
devised to promote his interest, 
without wounding his feelings. 
Resigning his situation as reading 
clerk, he was appointed clerk of 
the journals in the same house of 
parliament, with a hope that his 
personal appearance in that assem- 
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bly might not be required; buta 
parlian page dispute made ut 
cessary for him to appear a 
bar of the house cf lords, to aoaile 
himself publicly to the office. 

“* Speaking of this imps ortant in- 
cideat in a sketch, which he once 
formed himself, of passages in his 
early life, he expresses what he 
endured at the time in these re- 
markable words: * They whose 
spirits are formed like mine, to 
whom a public exhibition of them. 
selves is mortal poisen, may have 
some idea of the horrors of mv 
sitvation—others can have none.’ 

His terrors on this occasion 
arose to such an astonishing heicht, 
that they utterly overwhelmed his 
rewxoni—for, although he had en- 
deavoured % i sare himselt tor 


his public dury, by actendine clo sely 


at the office, ; several months, to 
examine the parliamentary jour- 
nals, his application was rendered 
useless by that excess of diMidence, 
which made him conceive, that, 
whatever knowledge he might pre- 
vicusly acquire, it would all forsake 
him at the bar of the house. This 
distressing apprehension imcreased 
to such a degroe, as the time tor 
his appearance apy roached, that 
when the day so anxiously dreaded 
arrived, he was tinable to make 
the experiment. ‘Lhe very friends 
who called on him tor the purpose 
of atienduyr him to the house of 
h ids, acquiesced tn the cruel ne- 
cessity of his relinquishing the 
rospect cf a station so sey erely 
rmidab'e to a frame of such sin- 
Rul ir senstbility. 

‘Phe conth et bet ween the wishes 
of just affectionate ambition, | 
the terrors of diffidence, so entirely 
overwhelmed his health and facul- 
ties, that, after iw » tes . “eg and 
benevolent divines iM fr. n Cow- 
per his brother, and the ee ed 
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Mr. Martin Madan, his first coy. 
Ss! in) h: id vain ly endeay oured to 
establish a lasting tranquil it) In 
his mind, by frien idly and religious 
conversation, it was found necessary 
to remove him to St. Alban’ s, 
where he resided a considerable 
time, under the care of that emi. 
nent physician Dr. Cotton, a scho. 
lar and a poet, who added to many 
accomplishments a peculiar sweet. 
ness of manners, in very advanced 
life, when I had the pleasure of a 
personal acqua'ntance with him, 

“ From December 1768 to the 
following July, the pure mind ef 
Cowper appears to have laboured 
under the severest sufferings of 
morbid dc ‘press sion: but the medic il 
skillet Dr. Cotton, and the cheer. 
ful bentenant manners of that 
accomplished physician, gradually 
sneceeded, with the blessing 0 
Heaven, in *removine the unde. 
scribable load of religious despon- 
dency, which had cl uded the ad. 
mirable faculties of this innocent 
and upright man. His tdeas of 
religion were changed, from the 
gloom of terror and despair, to the 
lustre of comtort and detight. 

“ This juster and happier view 
of evangelical truth is said to have 
arisen in his mind while he was 
reading the third chapter of St 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
Devout contemplation became more 
and more dear to his reviving spl 
rit : resolving to relinguts h all 
thouehts of a laborious pre fession, 
and all intercourse with the busy 
world, he acquiesced ina plan ot 
settling at Huntingdon, by the 
advice of his brother, who, asa 
minister of the gespeh and a fellow 
of Bennet collece, in Cambridge, 
resided in that “universltgost sitll 
ation so near to the place chosen 
for Cowper's retirement, that 1 


aorded to these atfectronate _ 
ners 














his opportunities of easy and fre- 
sent intercourse. I regret that 
all the letters which passed between 
them have perished, and the more 
so as they sometimes corresponded 
in verse. John Cowper was also a 
poet. He had engaged to execute 
a transiation of Voltaire’s Henriade, 
and in the course of the work re- 
quested end obtained the assistance 
of William, who translated, as he 
informed me himself, two entire 
cantoes cf the poem. A specimen 
of this fraternal production, which 
appeared in a magazine of the 
year 1759, will be found in the 
Appendix to these volumes, 

“In June 1765, the reviving in- 
valide removed toa private lodging 
in the town of Huntingdon; but 
Providence introduced hm 
into a family, which afforded him 
one of the most singular and va- 
luable friends that ever watched an 
afficted mortal in seasons of over- 
whelming adversity ; that friend to 
whom the poet exclaims, in the 
commencement ef the ‘l'ask, 


soon 


* And witness, dear companion of my 


walks, 

Whose arm, this twentieth winter, I per- 
ceive 

Past lock’d in mine; with pleasure, such 
as love, 

Confirm’d by long experience of thy 
worth, 

And well-tried virtues, could alone in- 

spire; 

Witness a joy that thou hast doubled 
long! 

Thou kuow'st my praise of Nature most 
sincere; 

And that my raptures are not conjur'd 
up 


he serve Occasions of poetic pomp, 
wt genuine, and art partner of them all.’ 


“ These verses would be alone suf- 
ficient to make every poetical reader 
take a lively interest in the lady 
they describe; but these are far 
from being the only tribute which 


the gratitude of Cowper has paid 
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to the endearing virtues of his 
female companion. More poetical 
memorials of her merit will be 
found in these volumes, and in 
verse itey that it may be 
questioned if the most passionate 
love ever gave rise to poetry more 
tender or more sublime. 

“ Yet, in this place, it appears 
proper to apprise the reader, that 
it was not love, in the common 
acceptation of the word, which ins 
spired these admirable eulogies, 
The attachment of Cowper to Mrsy 
Unwin, the Mary of the poets 
Was an attachment perhaps un- 
parallelled. ‘Their domestic union, 
though not sanctioned by the come 
mon forms of lite, was supported 
with periect innocence; and ene 
deared to them both, by their hav. 
ing struggled together through a 
series of sorrow, A spectator of 
sensibility, who had contemplated 
the uncommon tenderness of their 
attention to the wants and ine 
tirmities of each other in the des 
cline of life, might have said, of 
their singular attachment, 


SO exquis 


‘ J.’amour n’‘a rien de ai tendre, 
Ni lamitic de s1 doux.’ 


“ Asa connexion so extraordinary 
forms a striking feature in the hiv 
story of the poet, the reader will 
probably be anxious to investigate 
its origin and progress.—It arose 
from the followmg litle incident. 

“ The countenance and deport- 
ment of Cowper, though they in- 
dicated his native shyness, had yet 
very singular powers of attraction. 
On his first appearance m one of 
the churches at Huntingdon, he 
engaged the notice and respect of 
an amiable young man, William 
Cawtherne * My then a student 
at Cambridge; who, having ob- 
served, after divine service, that 
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[6] Mr. Cowrer’s Later Connexrons, Intinmiries, and Dearx. 


the interesting stranger was taking 
a solitary turn under a row of trees, 
was irresistibly led to share his 
walk, and to solicit his acquaint- 
ance. 

“’ hey were soon pleased with 
each er; and the intelligent 
youth, charmed with the acqui- 
sition of such a friend, was eager 
to communicate the treasure to his 

rents, who had long resided in 

untingdon. 

« Mr. Unwin, the father, had 
for some years been master of a 
free-school in the town; but, as he 
advanced in life, he quitted that 
laborious situation, and, settling in 
2 large convenient house in the 
High - street, contented himself 
with a few domestic pupils, whom 
he instructed in dstieal Saccenure. 

“ This worthy divine, who was 
now far advanced in years, had 
been lecturer to the two churches 
in Huntingdon before he obtained, 
from his college at Cambridge, the 
living of Grimston. While he 
lived in expectation of this prefer- 
ment, he had attached himself to 
a young lady of lively talents, and 
remarkably fond ot reading. ‘This 
lady, who, m the process of time, 
and by a series of singular events, 
became the friend and guardian of 
Cowper, was the daughter of Mr. 
Cawthorne, a draper in Ely. She 


was married to Mr. Unwin ont: 
succeeding to the preferment that 
he expected from his college, and 
settled with him on his living of 
Grimston ; but not liking the si. 
tuation and society of that se. 
questered scene, she prevailed on 
her husband to establish himself ig 
the town of Huntingdon, where he 
was known and respected. 

“ They had resided there many 
years, and -with their two only chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter (whom! 
remember to have noticed at Cam. 
bridge, m the year 1763, as a youth 
and a damsel of countenances un- 
mee | pleasing) ; they formed 
a cheertul afid social family, when 
the younger Unwin, described by 
Cowper as 


* a friend 
Whose woftth deserves the warmest lay 
That ever friendship penn'd,’ 


presented to his parents the solitary 
stranger, on whose retirement he 
had benevolently intruded, and 
whose welfare he became more and 
more anxious to promote. Aan 
event highly pleasing and comfort. 
able to Souper soon followed this 
introduction ; he was affectionately 
solicited by all the Unwins to re- 
linguish his lonely lodging, and 
become a part of their family.” 
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[From the same Work. ] 


* FROM the time when I left 

my unhappy friend at Wes- 
ton, in the spring of the year 1794, 
he remained there, under the ten- 
der vigilance of his affectionate re- 
lation, lady Hesketh, till the latter 
ead of July 1795 :—a long season 


of the darkest depression } in which 
the best medical advice, and the 
influence of time, appeared equally 
unable to lighten that afflictive 
burthen which pressed incessantly 
on his spirits. 

“ are this period it became abso- 


lutely 








luttly necessary to make a great 
and painful exertion, for the mental 
reliet of the various suiferers: at 
Weston. Mrs. Unwin was sinkiag 
very fast into second childhood ; 
the health of lady Hesketh was 
much impaired ; aad the dejection 
of Cowper avas so severe, that a 
change of scene was considered as 
essential to the preservation of his 

« Under circumstances so de- 

le, his kinsman of Norfolk 
most tenderly and generously un- 
dertook to conduct the two vene- 
rable invalides from Buckingham- 
shire into Norfolk ; and so to re- 
gulate their future lives, that every 
possible expedient might be tried 
for the recovery of his revered re- 
lation. 

“ It is hardly possible for friend- 
ship to undertake a charge more 
delicate and arduous, or to sustain 
all the pains that must necessarily 
attend at, with a more constant ex- 
ertion of gentle fortitude and affec- 
tionate fidelity. 

“On Tuesday, the 28th of July, 
1795, Cowper and Mrs. Unwin re- 
moved, under the care and guid- 
ance otf Mr. Johnson, trom Weston 
to North-Tuddeniam, in Norfolk, 
by a journey of three days, passing 
through Cambridge without stop- 
ping there. In the evening of the 
hrst day they rested at the village 
of Eaton, near St. Neot’s. Cow- 
per walked with his young kins- 
mai in the church-yard by ‘moon- 
light, and spoke of the poet ‘Thom- 
son with more composure of mind 
than he had discovered for many 
months. 

“This conversation was almost 
his last glimmering of cheerfulness. 

“ At North-Tuddenham the tra- 
vellers were accommodated with 
4 commodious untenanted parson- 
“ge-house, by the kindness of the 
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reverend Leonard Shelford. Here 
they resided till the 19th of Au- 
gust. It was the considerate in- 
tention of Mr. Johnson not to re- 
move the two invalides immediate- 
ly to his own house in the town of 
East-Dereham, lest the situation in 
a market-place should be distress. 
ing to the tender spirits of Cowper. 

“ In their new temporary resi- 
dence they were received by miss 
Johnson, and miss Perowne; and 
here I am irresistibly led to re- 
mark the kindness of Providence 
towards Cowper, in his darkest sea- 
sons of calamity, by supplying him 
with attendants peculiarly suited 
to the exigencies of mental dejec- 
lion. 

‘«‘ Miss Perowne is one of those ex- 
cellent beings, whom nature seems 
to have formed expressly for the 
purpose of alleviating the’sufferings 
of the afflicted; tenderly vigilant 
in providing for the wants of sick- 
ness, and resolutely firm in admi- 
nistering such relief as the most in- 
telligent compassion can supply. 
Cowper speedily observed and felt 
the invaluable virtues of his new 
attendant, and during the last years 
of his life he honoured her so far, 
as to prefer her personal assistance 
to that of every individual around 
him. 

« Severe as his depressive ma- 
lady appeared at this period, he 
was still able to bear considerable 
exercise; and before he left Tud- 
denham, he walked with Mr. 
Johnson to the neighbouring vi)- 
lage of Mattishall, on a visit to hi¢ 
cousin, Mrs. Bodham. On sur- 
veying his own portrait by Abbot, 
in the house of that lady, he clasped 
his hands in a paroxysm of pain, 
and uttered a vehement wish, that 
his present sensations might 
such as they were when that pice 


ture was painted. In Au 
A+ 4795, 
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1795, Mr. Johnson conducted his 
two invalides ta Mundsley, a vil- 
Tage on the Norfolk coast, in the 
hope that a situation by the sea- 
‘ide might prove salutary and 
amusing to Cowper. They conti- 
nued to reside there till October, 
but without any apparent benefit 
to the health of the interesting 
sufferer. 

“ He had long relinquished 

istolary intercourse with his most 
intimate friends; but his tender so- 
licitude to hear some tidings of his 
favorite Weston induced him, in 
September, to write a letter to Mr. 
Buchanan. It shows the severity of 
his depression, but shows also that 
faint gleams of pleasure gould oc- 
casionally break through the settled 
darkness of melancholy. 

“ He begins with 2 poetical 
quotation ; 


* * ‘To inter pose a little ease, 
* Let my frail thoughts dally with false 
surmise!’ 


« ¢] will forget, for a moment, 
‘that to whomsoever I may ad- 
‘dress myself, a letter from me 
‘can no otherwise be welcome than 
‘as a curiosity. ‘To you, sir, | 
‘address this, urged to it by ex- 
‘treme penury of employment, 
‘and the desire I feel to learn 


“€ something of what is doing, and 


‘has been done, at Weston (my 
‘beloved Weston! ) since I left it. 
“¢ The coldness of these blasts, 
« even in the hottest days, has been 
‘ such, that, added to the irritation 
‘ of the salt-spray, with which they 


‘are always charged, they have oc- 


* casioned me an inflammationin the 
* eye-lids, which threatened a few 
* days since to confine me entirely ; 
* but, by absenting myself as much 
*as possible from the beach, and 
¢ ee tg my face with an um- 
* bi 


ella, that inconvenience is in 
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‘ some degree abated. My cham. 
‘ ber commands a very near view of 
‘the ocean, and the ships at high 
‘ water approach the coast so close. 
* ly, that a man furnished with better 
‘eyes than mine, might, I doubt 
‘not, discern the sailors from the 
‘window. No situatien, at leas 
‘when the weather is clear and 
‘ bright, can be pleasanter ; which 
you will easily credit, when I add 
that it imparts something a little 
resembling pleasure even tome.— 
Gratify me with news of Weston! 
‘It Mr. Gregson, and your neigh. 
‘bours the Courteneys, are there, 
mention me to them in such 
terms as you see good. Tell me 
‘it my poor birds are living! I 
‘ never see the herbs I used to give 
them without a recollection of 
them, and sometimes am ‘ready 
‘to gather them, forgetting that I 
‘am not athome. Pardon this in. 
trusion ! 

«¢ Mrs. Unwin continues much 
as usual, 

“© « Mundsley, Sept. 5, 1795.’ 
«The compassionate and accom- 
lished clergyman, to whom this 
rem is addressed, endeavoured, 
with great tenderness and inge- 
nuity, to allure his dejected frend 
to prolong a correspondence that 
seemed to promise some little alle- 
viation to his melancholy; but 
that cruel distemper baffled all the 
various expedients that could be 
devised to counteract its over- 
whelming influence. 

‘© Much hope was entertained 
from air and exercise, with a fre- 
quent change of scene. In Sep- 
tember Mr. Johnson conducted 
his kinsman (to the promotion of 
whose recovery he devoted all the 
faculties of his affectionate spirit) 
to take a survey of Dunham 
Lodge, a seat that happened to be 
vacant s it is seated on a hig 
groun 
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dina park, about four miles 

Swaffham. Cowper spoke 
of it as a house rather too spa- 
cious for him, yet such as he 
was not unwilling to inhabit: a 
remark that induced Mr. Johnson, 
at a subsequent srt to become 
the tenant of this mansion, as a 
scene more eligible for Cowper 
than the town of Dereham. ‘This 
town they also surveyed in their 
excursion; and after passing a 
night there, returned to Mundsley, 
which they quitted for the season 
on the 7th of October. 

“ They removed immediately to 
Dereham ; but left it in the course 
of the month for Dunham-Lodge, 
which now became their settled re- 
sidence. 

“The spirits of Cowper were 
not sufficiently revived to allow 
him to resume either his pen or his 
books; but the kindaess of his 
young kinsman continued to fur- 
nish him with inexhaustible amuse- 
ment, by reading to him almost in- 
cessantly a series of novels, which, 
although they did not lead him to 
converse on what he heard, yet 
failed not to rivet his attention ; 
and so to prevent his atllicted mind 
from preying on itself. 

“In April 1796, the good, in- 
firm, old lady, whose intirmities 
continued to engage the tender 
attention of Cowper, even @ his 
darkest periods of depression, re- 
ceived a visit from her daughter 
and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Powley. On their departure Mr. 
Johnson assumed the office which 
Mrs. Powley had tenderly perform. 
ed for her venerable parent, and 
regularly read a chapter in the 
Bible every mor ning to Mrs. Un- 
win before she rose. It was the in- 
variable custom of Cowper to visit 
his poor old friend the moment he 
had finished his breakfast, and to 
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remain in her apartment while the 
chapter was read. 

“In June the pressure of his 
melancholy appeared to be in some 
little degree evinced for on Mr. 
Johnson’s receiving the edition of 
Pope’s Homer, published by Mr. 
Waketeld, Cowper eagerly seized 
the book, and began to read the 
notes to himself with visible inte. 
rest. They awakened his atten- 
tion to his own version of Homer. 
In August he deliberately engaged 
in a revisal of the whole, and tor 
some trme produced almost sixty 
new lines a day. 

“This mental occupation ani- 
mated all his intimate friends with 
a most lively hope of his speedy 
and pertect recovery. But au- 
tumn repressed the hope that sum- 
mer had excited. 

‘In September the family re- 
moved from Dunham-Lodge to 
try again the ifluence of the sea- 
side, in their favourite village of 
Mundsley. 

“* Cowper walked frequently by 
the sea; but no apparent benefit 
nzrose, no mild reliet from the in- 
cessant pressure ot his melancholy. 
He had relinquished his Homer 
again, and could not yet be in- 
duced to resume it. 

“ Towards the end of October 
this interestmg family of disabled 
invalides and their affectionate at- 
tendants, retired from the coast 
to the house of Mr. Johnson in 
Dercham:—a house now chosen 
for their winter residence, as Dun- 
ham-Lodge appeared to them too 
dreary. 

« The long and exemplary lite 
of Mrs. Unwin was drawing to- 
wards a close: the powers of na- 
ture were gradually exhansted, 
and on the 7th of December shé 
ended a troubled existence, distine 
cuished by a subliune spirit of piety 
and 
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and friendship, that shone through 
long periods of calamity, and con- 
tinued to glimmer through the dis- 
tressful twilight of her declining 
faculties. Her death was uncom- 
monly tranquil. Cowper saw her 
about half an hour before the mo- 
ment of expiration, which passed 
without a struggle or a groan as 
the clock was striking one in the 
afternoon. 

* On the morning of that day 
he said to the servant who opened 
the window of his chamber, ‘ Sal- 
ly, is there lite above stairs?’ A 
striking proof of his bestowing in- 
cessint attention on the sufferings 
of his aged friend, althongh he had 
long appeared almost totally ab- 
sorbed in his own. 

“Inthe dusk of the evening he 
attended Mr. Johnson to survey 
the corpse ; and, aiter looking at 
it afew moments, he started sud- 
denly away, with a vehement but 
unfinished sentence of passionate 
sorrow. 

“ He spoke of her no more. 

«“ She was buried by torch-light, 
on the 23d of December, in the 
north aisle of Derehamchurch; and 
two of her friends, impressed with 
a just and deep sense of her extra- 
ordinary merit, have ratsed a mar- 
ble tablet to her memory, with the 
following inscription : 


‘In Memory of Mary (Widow of 
the rev. Morley Unwin, and 
Mother of the Rev. Wiliam 
Casthorne Unwin), born at Ely 

724, buried in this Church 
796. 

e Trustin in God with all her heart and 

mind, 

This woman prov'd magnanimously kind; 

Endur'd affliction’s desolating hail, 

And watch'd a poct thro’ misfortune’s 

vale. 

Her spotless dust, angelic guards, defend ! 

At is the dust of Unwin, Cowper's triend! 
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That single title in itself is fame, 
For all, who read his verse, revere her 
name.” 


“ The infinitely tender and 
sense of gratitude that Cowper, in 
his seasons of health, invariably 
manifested towards this zealous 
and faithful guardian of his troy. 
bled existence; the agonies he suj. 
tered on our finding her under the 
oppression of a paralytic disease, 
during my first visit to Weston; 
and all hts expressions to me con. 
cerning the comfort and sup 
that his spirits had derived from 
her friendship; all made me pecu- 
liarly anxious to know how he 
sustained the event of her death. 
je may be regarded as an instance 
of providential mercy to this af- 
Hicted paet, whose sensibility of 
heart was so wonderfully acute, 
that his aged friend, whose life he 
had so long considered as essential 
to his own, was taken from him 
at a time when the pressure of his 
malady, a perpetual low fever 
both of bedy and mind, had ina 
great degree diminished the native 
energy of his faculties and affec- 
lions. 

“ Severe as the sufferings of me- 
lancholy were to his disordered 
frame, I am strongly inclined to 
believe that the anguish of heart 
which he would otherwise have 
endgged, must have been intinitel 
more severe. From this anguish 
he was so far preserved by the 
marvellous state of his own dis- 
turbed health that istead ot 
mourning the loss of a person in 
whose life he had seemed to live, 
all perception of that loss was mer- 
cifully taken from him ; and, from 
the moment when he_ hurried 


away from the inanimate object ot 
his filial attachment, he appeared 
to have no memory of her having 


existed, for he never asked a - 
sti0 
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sion concerning her funeral, nor 
ever mentioned her name. 

« Towards the summer of 1797 
his bodily health appeared to im- 

ve, but net to such a degree 
ys to restore any comfortable acti- 
yity to his mind. In June he 
wrote to me a brief letter, but such 
gs too forcibly expressed the cruelty 
of his distemper. 

« The process of digestion never 

ssed regularly in Ins irame dur- 
ing the years thatehe resided in 
Norfolk. Medicine appeared to 
have little or no influence on his 
complaint, and his aversion at the 
sight of it was extreme. 

“# From asses’ milk, of which he 
began a course on the 21st of June. 
in this year, he gained a coasidera- 
ble acquisition of bodily strength, 
and was enabled to bear an airing 
in an Open carriage betore break- 
fast with Mr. Johnson. 

« A depression of spirits, which 
suspended the studies of a writer so 
eminently endeared to the public, 
was considered, by men of piety 
and learning, as a national misfor- 
tune; and several individuals of this 
description, though personally un- 
known to Cowper, wrote to him in 
the benevolent hope that expres- 
sions of friendly praise, from per- 
sons who could be influenced only 
by the most liudable motives in 
bestowing it, might re-animate the 
dejected spirit of a poet not suffi- 
ciently conscious of the public ser- 
vice that his writings had rendered 
to his country, and of that univer- 
sal esteem whieh they had so de- 
servedly secured to their author. 

_“I cannot think myself autho- 
rised to mention the names of all 
who did honour to Cowper, and 
to themselves, on this occasion; but 
I trust the bishop of Landaff will 


forgive me, if my sentiments of per- 


sonal regard towards him induce 
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me to take an affectionate liberty 
with his name, and to gratity my- 
self by recording in these pages a 
very pleasing example of his liberal 
attention to the interests of huma- 
nity. 

“ He endeavoured evangelical! 
to cheer and invigorate the mind 
of Cowper; but the depression of 
that disordered mind was the effect 
of bodily disorder so obstinate, that 
it received not the slightest relef 
from what, in a season of corporeal 
health, would have afforded the 
most animated gratilication to this 
interesting invalide. 

“ The pressure of his malady 
had now nrade him utterly deaf to 
the most honourable praise. 

“ He had long discontinued the 
revisal of his Homer ; but, by the 
entreaty of his young kinsman, he 
was persuaded to resume it in Sep- 
tember 1797, and he persevered m 
it, oppressed as he was by indispo- 
sition, ull March 1799. On Friday 
evening, the 8th of that month, 
he completed his revisal of the 
Odyssey, and the next morning 
wrote part of a new preface. 

“ To watch over the disordered 
health of afflicted genius, and to 
lead a powertul but oppressed spe 
rit, by gentle encouragement, to 
exert itself in salutary occupation, 
is an office that requires a very 
rare union of tenderness, intelli- 
gence, and fortitude. ‘Yo contem- 
plate and minister to a great mind 
in a state that borders on mental 
desolation, is like surveying, in the 
midst of a desert, the wttering rue 
ins of palaces and temples, where 
the faculties of the spectator are 
almost absorbed in wonder and re- 
gret, and where every step is taken 
with awful apprehension. 

“It seemed as if Providence had 
expressly formed the young kins 
man of Cowper to prove exactly 
guch 
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such a guardian to his declining 
years, as the peculiar exigences of 
his situation required. I never 
saw the human being that could, I 
think, have sustained the delicate 
and arduous office in which the in- 
exhaustible virtues of Mr. Johnson 
persevered to the last, through a 
period so long, with an equal por- 
tion of unvaried tenderness and 
unshaken fidelity. A man who 
wanted sensibility would have re- 
nounced the duty ; and a man en- 
dowed with a particle too much of 
that’ valuable, though perilous, « 
quality, must have felt his own 
health utterly undermined by an 
excess of sympathy with the suffer- 
ings perpetually in his sight. Mr. 
Johnson has completely discharged 
perhaps the most trying of human 
duties; and I trust he will foreive 
me for this public declaration, 
that, in his mode of discharging 
*t, he has merited the most cordial 
esteem from all who love the me- 
mory of Cowper. Even a stranger 
may consider it as a striking pre of 
ef his teader dexterity in soothing 
and guiding the afflict ed poet, that 
he was able to engage him steadily 
to pursue and finish the revis: Wand 
correction of his Homer, during a 
long period of bodily and mental 
suftering ss When his troubled min 1 
recoiled from all intercourse with 
his most mtimate iriends, and la- 
boured under a mer!id abhorrence 
of all cheertul exertion. 

. © But, in deploring e the cak imity 
of my friend, and descri bine the 
merit of his atfectionate att. ndant, 
I must not forget that it is stil in. 
cumbent on me, as a faithtui bio- 
grapher, to notice a few circum- 
stances in the dark and distresstul 
years that Cowpcr had yet te linger 
upon earth. In the 
i798, Mr. Johnson wes > induecd 
to vary his plan of remaining for 


c‘ummer of 


some months in the marine village 
of Mundsley, and thought it more 


eligible for the invalide to make 
frequent visits from Dereham to 
the coast, passing a week at a time 
by the sea-side. 

* Cowper, in his poem on Re. 
tirement, seems to inform us what 
his own sentiments were in a season 
of health, concerning the regimen 
most proper for the disease of me. 
lancholy : 


“* Virtuous and faithful Heberden, whose 
skill 
Attempts no task it cannot well fulfil, 
* Gives melancholy up to nature's care, 
* And sends the patient into purer air, 


‘ The trequent change of place, 
ica the m: ignificence of marine 
scenery, produced at times a little 
relief to his depressive e Beg ions. 
On the 7th of June 1798, he sur- 
veyed the chihedee at t Happis- 
burg ; and expressed some pleasure 
on behold ngs through a telescope, 
several ships at a ist tance. Yet 
in his usual walk with Mr. John- 
son by the sea-side, he exemplified 
but too foretbly his own affecting 

fescription of melanch: Hy silence: 


“ ¢ Thee silent tongu 
‘Could give advice, could censure, or 
commend, 
‘Or charm the sorrows of a drooping 
friend : 
*Renounc’d alike its office and its sport, 
“Its brisker and its praver strains fall 
si hort; 
‘ Both fail beneath a fever's secret sway, 
‘And like a summer-brook are past 
away. 
But this description 1S applicable 
only in the more oppressive pre 
ceding years, for of the summer 
ot 1798 Mr. Johnson says, «We 
had no longer air and exercise 
alone, but exercise and Homer 
hand tn hand.’ 
* On the 24th of July Cowper 


had the honour of a visit from 4 
lady, 











lady, for whom he had long en- 
tertained affectionate respect, the 
dowager lady Spencer—and it was 
rather remarkable, that, on the 
very morning she called upon him, 
he happened to have begun his 
revisal of the Odyssey, which he 
had originally inscribed to her, 
Such an incident in a happier sea- 
son would have produced a very 
enlivening effect on his spirits ; but, 
in his present state, it had not even 
the power to lead him into any 
free conversation with his amiable 
visitor. 

“The only amusement that he 
appeared to admit without reluc- 
tance, was the reading of Mr. 
Johnson ; who, indetatigable in the 
supply of such amusement, had ex- 
e collection of 
novels, and at this pertod began 
reading to the poet his own works. 
To these he listened also in silence, 
and heard all his poems recited in 
order, till the reader arrived at the 
History cf John Gilpin, which he 
begeed not to hear. Mr. Johnson 
proceeded to his manuscript poems: 
to these he willingly listened, but 
made not a single remark on any. 
In October 1798 the pressure of 
his melancholy seemel to be miti- 
gated in some little degree, for he 
exerted himself so far as to write, 
without solicitation, to lady Hes- 
keth; and I insert passages of this 
letter, because, gloomy as it is, it 
describes in a most interesting 
manner, the sudden attack of his 
malady, and tends to confirm an 
opinion that his mental disorder 
arose from a scorbutic habit, 
which, when his perspiration was 
obstructed, occasioned an unsearch- 
able obstruction in the finer parts 
his frame. Such a cause would 


Produce, I apprehend, 2n effect ex- 
actly like what my suffering friend 
describes in this affecting letter, 
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« ¢ Dear Cousin, 


* «You describe delightful 
* scenes; but you describe them to 
‘one who, if he even saw them, 
could receive no delight from 
them: who has a faint recollec- 
tion, and so faint as to be like 
‘an almost forgotten dream, that 
‘once he was susceptible of plea- 
‘sure from such causes. ‘The 
country that you have had in 
prospect has been always famed 
for its beauties; but the wretch 
who can derive no gratification 
‘from 2 view of nature, even under 
the disadvantage of her most or- 
dinary dress, will have no eyes to 
‘admire her im any. 

“in one day, in one minute I 
‘should rather have said, she be- 
“came an universal blank to me; 
‘and though from a different 
cause, yet with an effect as diffi- 
cult to remove as blindness itself’ 
“© * Vundsley, October 13, 1798.” 


-_ «a 


~ *- «a 


« On his return from Mundsley 
to Dereham in an evening, towards 
the end of October, Cowper, with 
miss Perowne and Mr. Johnson, 
Was overturned in a post-chaise. 
He discovered no terror on the oc- 
casion, and escaped without injury 
from the accident. 

« In December he received a vi- 
sit from his highly esteemed friend, 
sir John ‘Throckmorton; but his 
malady was at that ttme so oppres- 
sive, that it rendered him almost 
insensible to the kind solicitude of 
friendship. 

«“ He still continued to exercise 
the powers of his astonishing mind : 
upon his finishing the revisal of his 
Homer in March 1799, Mr. Joha- 
son endeavoured in the gentlest 
manner to lead him into new lite. 
rary occupation. 

“ For this purpose, on the 11th 
of March, he laid betcre him the 

paper 
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ich a guardian to his declining 
years, as the peculiar exigences © of 
his situation require d, I never 
saw the human being that could, I 
think, have sustained the delicate 
and arduous office in which the in- 
exhaustible virtues of Mr. Johnson 
persevered to the last, through a 
period so long, with an equal por- 
tion of unvaried tenderness and 
mshaken fidelity. A man who 
wanted sensibility would have re- 
nounced the duty ; and a man en- 
dowed with a particle too much ot 
that valuable, thouch perilous, 
quality, must have felt his own 
health utterly undermined by an 
excess of sympathy with the cuffer- 
ings perpetually in his sight. Mr. 
Johnson has completely discharged 
perhaps the most trymg ot human 
duties; and I trust he will foreive 
me for this public declaration, 
that, in his mode of discharging 
*t, he has merited the most cordial 
esteem from all who love the me- 
mory of ee, a Even a stranger 
may consider it as a striking procf 


¢t his tender roe rity in soothing 
and guid ing the aiflicted poct, th: it 


he was able to engage him: steadily 
to pursue and finish the revis: is 


correction of his Homer, rer 


Q 
lone period of bodily and mental 
sufferings, when his troubled mind 
recotled from iil mtereourse with 
his most mtimate iriends, and la- 
boured under a mer'd abhorrence 
of all cheertul exertion. 

“ But, in deploring the calamity 
ot my friend, and describing the 
ment of his atfectionaie ationdant 
I must not torvet that it is stil in. 
cum bent on me, as a taithtui bio- 
grapher, to notice a few circum- 
stunces ta the dark and distresstul 
years that Cowncr had yet te linger 


> 


upon earth, In the summer of 


I7OS, Mr. Johnson \ oS- imma i 
to vary h's pian of reaming for 


some months in the marine village 
of Mundsley, 2nd thonchr it more 
eligible for the inval lide to make 
frequent visits from Dereham to 
the coast, p: ssIng a week at 
by the sea-side. 

* Cowper, in his poem on Re. 
tirement, seems to inform us what 
his own sentiments were mM 2 se ison 
ot health, concerning the regimen 
most proper for the disease of me 
lancholy : 





2 time 


“* Virtuous and faithful Heberden, whose 
skill 

* Attempts no task it cannot well fulfil, 

* Gives melancholy up to nature's care, 

* And sends the patient into purer air’ 


‘The treqi tent ch: inge of place, 
and the magnificence of marine 
scenery, produced at times a little 
relict to his depressive sensations. 
On the 7th of June 1798, he sur- 
veyed the light-house at Happis- 
burg ; and expressed sonie pleasure 
on beholding, through a telescope, 
several ships at a distance. Yet 
in bts usual walk with Mr. John- 
son by the sea-side, he exemp.ilied 
[ ut too fi. retbly his own atlec ung 
description of melancholy silence: 

“6 v7 aha sil: ntt mrt e 
‘Could give advice, couid censure, or 
commend, 
‘Or charm the sorrows of a drooping 
friend: 
Renoune’d alike its office and its Spor, 
'ts brisker and its graver strams ‘ul 
short; 
‘ Both fail beneath a fever's secret sway, 
‘And like a summer-brook are past 
away. 


But thts description 1S applicable 
only im the more oppres: ive pre 
ceding: years, for of the summer 
ct 1798 Mr. Johnson says «We 
had no longer air and exercise 
alone, but exercise and Homer 
wns in hand,’ 

(On the 2th of Juiy Cowper 


had the honour of a visit ~~ a 
i )» 











lady, for whom he had long en- 
tertained affectionate respect, the 
dowager lady Spencer—and it was 
rather remarkable, that, on the 
very morning she called upon him, 
he happened to have begun his 
revisal of the Odyssey, vnich he 
had originally inscribed to her, 
Such an incident in a happier sea- 
son would have produced a very 
enlivening effect on his spirits ; but, 
in his present state, it had not even 
the power to lead him into any 
free conversation with his amiable 
visitor. 

«The only amusement that he 
appeared to admit wihout reluc- 
tance, was the reading of Mr. 
Johnson 3 who, indetativable in the 
supply of such amusement, had ex- 
hausted an tmmence collection of 
novels, and at this pertod began 
reading to the poet his own works. 
To these he listened also in silence, 
and heard all his poems recited in 
order, tll the reader arrived at the 
History cf John Gilpin, which he 
begeed not to hear, Mr. Johnson 
proceeded to his manuscript poems: 
to these he willingly listened, but 
made not a sinele remark on any. 


In October 1798 the pressure of 


his melancholy seeme.l to be miti- 
gated in some little deeree, for he 
exerted himself so far as to Write, 
without solicitation, to lady Hes- 
keth; and I insert passages of this 
letter, because, gloomy as it is, it 
describes in a most interesting 
manner, the sudden attack of his 
malady, and tends to confirm an 
opinion that his mental disorder 
cose from a scorbutie habit, 
which, when his perspiration was 
bstructed, occasioned an wnsearch- 
able obstruction in the finer parts 
ot his frame. Such a cause would 
Produce, I apprehend, .n effect exe 
actly like what my suffering friend 
describes in this affecting letter, 
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“ ¢ Dear Cousin, 


“ «You describe delightful 
‘scenes; but you describe them to 
one who, if he even saw them, 
‘could receive no delight from 
‘them: who has a faint recollec- 
‘tion, and so faint as to be like 
an almost forgotten dream, that 
“once he was susceptible of plea. 
‘sure from such causes. ‘Ihe 
country that you have had in 
prospect has been always famed 
for its beauties; but the wretch 
who can derive no gratification 
‘from 2 view of nature, even under 
the disadvantage of her most or- 


- 


-~ 


- 


dinary dress, will have no eyes to 
‘admire her m any. 

“* in one day, in one minute I 
‘should rather have said, she be- 
‘came an universal blank to me; 
‘and though from a= different 
‘cause, yet with an effect as diffi- 
‘cult to remove as blindness itself’ 
“© *¢ VWaundsley, October 13, 1798.’ 


“ On his return from Mundsley 
to Dereham in an eveniny, towards 
the end of October, Cowper, with 
miss Perowne and Mr. Johnson, 
Was overturned m a post-chaise. 
He discovered no terror on the oc- 
casion, and escaped without injury 
from the accident. 

“ In December he received a vi- 
sit irom lus hiehly esteemed friend, 
sir John ‘Throckmorton; but his 
malady was at that time so oppres- 
sive, that it rendered him almost 
insensible to the kind solicitude of 
friendship. 

«“ He still continued to exercise 
the powers of his astonishing mind ; 
upon his finishing the revisal of his 
Homer in March 1799, Mr. John- 
sou endeavoured in the gentlest 
manner to lead him into new lite. 
rary occupation. 

“ For this purpose, on the 11th 
of March, he laid betcre him the 

paper 
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paper containing the commerce- 
ment of his poem on The Four 
Ages. Cowper altered a few 
Imes; he also added a few, but 
soon observed to his kind attend- 
ant, that it was too great a work 
for him to attempt in his present 
situation. 

“ At supper Mr. Johnson suc- 

sted to him several literary pro- 
jects, that he might execute more 
easily. He replied, that he had 
yost thought of six Latin verses, 
and if he could compose any 
thing, it must be in pursuing that 
composition. 

« The next morning he wrote 
the six verscs he had mentioned, 
and added a few more, entitling 
the poem Monies glaciales. 

«“ It proved a versification of a 
circumstance recorded in a news- 

aper, which had been read to 
Pim a few weeks before, without 
his appearing to notice it. This 
poem he translated into English 
verse, on the nineteenth of March, 
to oblige miss Perowne. Both the 
original and the translation shall 
appear in the Appendix. 

“ On the twentieth of March 
he wrote the stanzas entitled * The 
Cast-away ;’ founded on an anec- 
dote in Anson’s voyage, which his 
memory suggested to him,° al- 
though he had not looked into the 
book for many years. 

“ As this poem is the last original 
production from the pea of Cow- 
per, I shall introduce it here ; per- 
snaded that it will be read with an 
mterest proportioned to the extra- 
ordinary pathos of the subject, and 
the still more extraordinary powers 
of the poet, whose lyre could 
sound so forcibly, unsilenced by 
the gloom of the darkest cistem- 
per, that was conducting him, by 
slow gradations, to the shadow of 
death. 


« «THE CAST-AWAY, 


‘ Obscurest night, invalv'd the « 
Th’ Atlantic billows roar'd- 
When such a destin'd wretch as] 
Wash'd headlong from on board 
Of friends, of hope, of all beref ‘ 
His floating home for ever left. 


ky~ 
é 


* No braver chief could Albion boas 
Than he with whom he wenr, 
Nor ever ship left Albion’s coast 
With warmer wishes sent. 
He lov'd them both—bur both in vais 
Nor him beheld, nor her ayrain, i 


* Not long beneath the 'whelining brine, 
Expert to swim, he lay; 

Nor soon he felt his strength decline, 
Or courare dite away: 

But wag'dwith death a lasting strife, 

Supported by despair of life. 

* He shouted: nor his friends had fai!’d 
To check the vessel's course, 

But so the furious blast prevail'd, 
That, pitiless perforce, 

They left their out-cast mate behind, 

And scudded still before the wind. 


* Some succour yet they could afford, 
And, such as storms allow, 

The cask, the coop, the tloated cord, 
Delay'd not to bestow. 

But he (they knew) nor ship, nor shore, 

Whate'er they gave, should visit mare 

* Nor, cruel as it seem’d, could he 
Their haste himself condemn, 

Aware that flight, in such a sea, 
Alone could rescue them : 

Vet bitter felt it still to die 

Deserted, and his friends so nigh 


‘ He long survives who lives an hour 
In ocean, self-upheld ; 

And so long he, with unspent pow’r, 
His destiny repell'd: 

And ever, as the minutes flew, 

Kntreated help, or ery’d—Adiew! 


‘ At length, his transient respite past, 
His comrades, who before 

Hae heard his voice in ev'ry blast, 
Could catch the sound no more. 

For then, by toil subdued, he drank 

The stifting wave, and then he sank. 

* No poet wept him: but the page 
Ot nmurratrve s.ncere, 

Thar tells his name, his worth, his age, 
Is wet with .Amson’s tear. 

And tears by bards or heroes shed, 

Alike immorstalize the dead 


‘[cherc'ere 
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‘therefore purpose not, or dream, 
Descanting on as fate, 

To mve the mel incholy theme 
4 nore enduring date. 

But misere scull dehghts to trace 

its semblance in anotiler 6 Case. 

‘ No voice civine the storm allay’d, 
No light propitious shone ; . 
When, snatch'd from all effectual aid, 

We nerish'd, cach alone: 
But | beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelm'd in deeper gulphs, than he.’ 


«Jy August he translated this 
‘em imto , ot verse. In Octo- 
- he went with miss Perowne, 
and Mr. Johnson, to survey a 
larger house in Dereham, which he 
terred to their present residence, 
and in which the family were set- 
tled in the following December. 

“ Though his corporeal strength 
was now evidently declining, the 
tender persuasion of Mr. Johnson 
induced him to amuse his mind 
with frequent composition. Be- 
tween August and December he 
wrote all the translations from vari- 
ous Latin and Greek epigrams. 

“ In his new residence he amused 
himself with translating a few ta- 
bles of Gay into Latin verse. The 
fable which he used to recite as a 
child, * The Hare with many 
Friends,’ was one of his latest 
amusements. 

“ The perfect ease and spirit with 
which his translations trom Gay 
are written, induce me to print, not 
only those which he left entire, but 
even the two verses (for they are 
excellent) with which he was be- 
ginning to tvanslate another, when 
encreasing maladies obliged him to 
relinquish for ever this elegant 
occupation, 

“These Latin fables were all writ- 
ten m January, 1800. Towards 
the end of that month I had re- 
quested him to new-model a pas- 
sage in his Homer, relating to 
some fpures of Daedalus: on the 
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thirty-first of January I received 
from him his improved version of 
the lines in question, written in a 
firm and delicate hand. 

“The sight of such writing from 
my long-silent friend, inspired me 
with a lively, but too sanguine 
hope, that I might see him once 
more restored, 

« Alas! at this period a compli. 
cation of new maladies began to 
threaten his inestimable life; and 
the neat transcript of his improved 
verses on the curious monument of 
ancient sculpture, so gracefully 
described by Homer, verses which 
I surveyed as a delightful omen of 
future letters from a correspondent 
so imexpressibly deat to me, 
proved the last effort of his pen. 

“ Onthe very day that this endear- 
ing mark of his kindness reached 
me, a dropsical appearance in his 
legs induced Mr. Johnson to have 
recourse to fresh medical assist- 
ance. The beloved invalide was 
with t difficulty persuaded to 
take the remedies prescribed, and 
to try the exercise of a post-chaise, 
an exercise which he could not 
bear beyond the 22d of February. 

‘In March, when his decline be- 
came more and more striking, he 
was visited by Mr. Rose. He 
hardly expressed any pleasure on 
the arrival of a friend whom he 
had so long and so tenderly re- 
garded; yet he showed evident 
signs of regret on his departure, 
the sixth of April. 

“The long calamitousillness,and 
impending 5 dew of adarling child, 
precluded me from sharing: with 
Mr. Rose the painful gratification 
of seeing, oncemore, the man whose 
genius and virtues we had once 
contemplated together with mutual 
veneration and delight ; whose ap- 
proaching dissolution we felt, not 
only as an irreparable loss to our- 
selves, 
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selves, but as a national miisfor- 
tune. On the 19th of April, the 
close of a life so wonderfally che- 
quered, and so universally interest- 
ing, appeared to be very near. 

* On Sunday the 20th, he seemed 
a little revived. 

« On Monday he appeared dying, 
but recovered so much as to eata 
slight dinner. 

“ Tuesday and Wednesday he 
grew apparently weaker every 

our. 

« On Thursday he sat up as usual 
in the evening. 

“ Friday the 25th, at five in the 
morning, a deadly change ap- 
peared in his features. 

“ He spoke no more. 

‘© His last words were uttered in 
the night :—in rejecting a cordial, 
he said to miss Perowne, who had 
presented it to him, “ What can it 
signity?’? Yet, even at this time, he 
did not seem impressed with any 
idea of dying, although he con- 
ceived that nothing would contri- 
bute to his health. 

“ The deplorable inquietude and 
darkness of his latter years, were 
mercifully terminated by a most 
ventle and tranquil dissolution. He 
passed through the awful moments 
of death so mildly, that although 
five persons were present, and ob- 
serving him, in his chamber, not 
ene ot them perceived him to ex- 


pire: but he had ceased to breat}s 
about five minutes before five a 
the afternoon. 

“ On Saturday, the third of May, 
he was buried ina part of Dere. 
ham church, called St. Edmund’ 
chapel, and the funeral was ar. 
tended by several of his relations. 

“ He died intestate: his affection. 
ate relation, lady Hesketh, has ful- 
filled the office of his administra. 
trix ; and given orders fora monu. 
ment to his memory, where his 
ashes repose. In the metropolis, I 
trust, the public affection for an 
author so eminently deserving, will 
enable me to make his manuscripts 
relating to Milton, which are now 
before me, the means of erecting a 
cenotaph in his honour, suitable to 
the dignity of his poetical charac- 
ter, and to the liberal:ty of the na- 
tion, that may be justly proud ot 
expressing a parental sense of his 
merit. 

“© T have regarded my own inti- 
macy with him as a blessing to my- 
self ; and the remembrance of it is 
now endeared to me by the hope 
that it may enable me to delineate 
the man and the poet, with such 
fidelity and truth, as may render 
his remote, and even his future ad- 
mirers, minutely acquainted with an 
exemplary being, most worthy to 
be intimately known, and univel- 


sally beloved.” 


iQ 
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[From Mr. Goon’s Memoirs 


“« LEXANDER Geddes, who 

% was born in the year 1737, 
descended, like most other men 
of letters, from parents who had 
RO pretensions to worldly opulence 


of his Lire and Wartixss.] 


or honours: but, though not rich, 
they were, in every sense of the 
word, respectable; and, though 
not ennobled, they had a spit sut- 


ficiently exalted to devote the ae 
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of which they were possessed to 
the best purposes of human lite. 
His father, named also Alexander, 
the second of four brothers, de- 
rived his livelihood from a small 
farm situated in Arradowl, in the 
arish of Ruthven and county of 
Ban in Scotland ; in which occu- 
ation he endured, in common per- 
fis with the greater body of 
smaller tenants in that part of the 
united kingdom, many severe op- 
pressions from a tyrannic landlord. 
‘he maiden name of his mother 
was Janet Mitchel; she was a na- 
tive of Nether Dalachy, in the pa- 
rish of Bellay, and was equally 
exemplary as a wife and a parent. 

“ Tt is curious to observe from 
what apparently trifling incidents 
we sometimes derive the whole 
bent of the dispositions and studies 
of our future lives. In their reli- 

ious profession the parents of Mr. 
Geddes were Roman-catholics: 
their library consisted of but a very 
few volumes; and of these, the 
ona book was an English 

ible. Having been taught to 
read in the humble mansion of a 
schoolmistress whose name was 
Sellar,—a village matron, whose 

oodness of heart, with a recol- 
ection that did honour to his feel- 
ings, he was accustomed occasion- 
ally to make mention of to the 
latest years of his life; and who, 
if she were not initiated in all the 
modern metaphysics of juvenile 
education, knew at least, accord- 
ing to the testimony of her pupil, 


‘Right well each temper to descry; 
To thwart the proud, and the submiss 
to raise : 
Some with vile copper prize exalt on high, 
And some entice with pittance small of 
praise ;’ 
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—the book thatchiefly struck his at. 
tention, in the meagre catalogue 
to which his infant choice was 
confined, was this family-Bible ; 
which, whatever might have been 
at that time his thirst after khow- 
ledge, could not afford him more 
pleasure to peruse, than it did his 
parents that it should be perused 
by him. ‘¢ They taught me,’ says 
he, ‘ to read it with reverence and 
attention*,’ His taste was thus 
fixed from his childhood. From 
the moment he began to read, he 
became a biblical critic in embryb: 
it was a passion to which, the more 
he reflected, the more he surren- 
dered himself; and which, con- 
sequently, as may naturally be ex- 
pected, 


‘Grew with his growth, and strength 
en'd with his strength,’ 


«“ Endowed with a mind com. 
prehensive as the whole circle of 
the sciences, and animated with an 
ardent genius that must have en- 
sured him pre-eminence in what- 
ever field he might have contend- 
ed, it is a question that will admit 
of much doubt, whether, if he 
had been born under any other 
circumstances, and particularly if 
his father’s library had allowed 
him a greater latitude and variety 
of aude, ecclesiastical history and 
a critical investigation of the sacred 
records would have formed his 
chief pursuit. The die however 
was thrown: and such was the en- 
tertainment the Bible afforded him, 
and such the corresponding vigour 
with which he persevered in its 
perusal, that it is a well-known fact, 
and a fact in several instances pub- 
licly adverted to by himself, that 


* General Answer to Queries, Counsels, and Criticisms, &c. p. 2. 
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before he had reached his eleventh 
vear he knew all its history by 
heart*. A laudable e I 

a yplic ation direc ted to the be ot OF 
ise ts, and which may well chal- 
lenge the 


imyivy 
Lith} 


attention ot young per- 


_ >? ° <* 
iL Ul peve 7% 


sons, Whether cath 
ant. 

“ Having exhausted all the store 
of knowledge which the meritori- 
ous matron of the village (whose 
distinction ot him, he has often de- 
clared, was.a source of one of his 
earliest ment: ul ple isures) could ai- 
ford, our young pupil was next en- 
trusted to the care of a 
Aberdeen, whose imume was Shea 
er, and whom the laird of the 
district had engaged to educate his 
two sons. In the family of this 
gentleman the instruction of Mr. 
Geddes was graturious, ‘The wor- 
thy laird had witnessed the anxiety 


] 
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of his parents to gratify his grow- 
ing thirst after learning: and, with 


an example well worthy of imita- 
tion by men ot opulence mm every 


’ 
‘ 


village throughout the king dom, 
he admitted him to a participation 

Its own tamily tuition; and, 
together with himselt, two othe 
boys of similar circumstances and 
wre, Of whom one was his cousin. 
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nexion with the laid of Arradow!); 
but, from ‘ the tuture eminence of 
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the two Geddeses, he must have 
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lic church, and was a t lenoth i 
n, MPa 4a) 
stailt dj Into the tutu: lar bis] il | ric of 


Dunkeld. He was also well ky 
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at AT} Wn 
- ’ " > e *. 
as an able —w in, and his 
writings are occasion uly referred 


te by Dr. Geddes with much de. 
{erence and respect+. 

“ From the hospitable mansion 
of the laird of Arradowl, and by 
the immediate interference of hy’, 
patron, our pupil, at the age of 
fourteen, Was removed to Scalan . 
a free Roman- catholic sem inary in 
the Highlands, of obscure fame, 
and limited. to boys who are de. 
stined for the church, and whow 
studies are designed to be com. 
p eted 1 in some foreign n university, 

‘The vale in which this semi 


Cilll- 
nary was situated was so deeply 
excavated and overhung by sur- 
rounding hills, as to require almost 


us pr rpetual a use of the lamp as 
the subterranean cell of Demos. 
thenes. Of its sombre and melan- 
choly aspect the reader may form 
some idea from the following re- 
ply of Mr. Geddes to one of his 
fcllow: -siudents, who had obtained 
leave to pay a visit to his frends 
at 2 distance, and who asked him 
it he had any commands he could 
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fr ke himself assures us that in 
the year 1760, long after he had 
left Scalan, and when he must 
have acquired the age of twenty- 
three, the vulgar Latin and the 
vulgar English were the only two 
versions of the Bible with which 
he was acquainted; and that it 
was not till the year 1762 that he 

an to read it in its orginal 
languages*. Had he been ini- 
tiated into the Greek tongue tn his 
present situation, there can be no 
doubt, from his uninterrupted at- 
tachment to the Bible history, that 
one of the first books he would 
have perused in this language 
would have been a Greek ‘Testa- 
ment; but as he did not begin to 
read either 2 Greek Testament or 
a Septuagint till four years after 
he had quitted the Highlands, we 
have every renson to suppose that 
his attention was solely directed in 
this seminary to a general know- 
ledge of Latin, and principally to 
the Latm Bible of the vulgar or 
St. Jerom’s edition; a version 
which affords a noble instance otf 
the powers of the human mind, 
which was deservedly sanctioned 
by the council of ‘Trent, and 
which, in its different impressions, 
constituted, for eleven hundred 
years, the general text-book of all 
the western churches. 

“ Having attained the age of 
twenty-one, he was removed from 
Scalan, in October 1758, to the 
Scotch college at Paris; where, 
however, he did not arrive till the 
ensuing December. in consequence 
of a very dangerous passage trom 
Aberdeen to Camphire; m the 
course of which he narrowly e:- 
caped shipwreck, and suffered so 
severely from the roughness of his 
Voyage, that it was judged neces. 


* Cenerad Answer, p. 3. 
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sary for him to recruit his strength 
by some degree of relaxation and 
quietude, before he prosecuted his 
journey any further. On his arri- 
val at Paris, a field of literature 
was presented to him to which he 
had hitherto been a stranger. He 
determined to avail himself of 
every possible advantage with 
every power of his mind; and 
the progress he soon attained was 
a source of equal pleasure and 
astonishment to the professors uns 
der whom he studied. Of the 
Scotch college into which he offi- 
cially entered, Mr. Gordon was at 
that time principal; and to him he 
was recommended by introductory 
letters, as well as by his own come 
prehensive talents and ingenuous- 
ness of heart: a double founda. 
tion of esteem, and which, as 
may easily be imagined, did not 
ful of success. He had heard 
much of the college of Navarre, 
and of the lectures delivered in 
this celebrated seminary ; and with 
an inextinguishable thirst after 
knowledge, he commenced his ate 
tendance upon several of the lat- 
ter a few days after he reached 
Paris. He opened his course with 
rhetoric, of which science M, Vi- 
caire was at that time professor ; 
and notwithstanding the general 
emulation he excited, and the 
prior existence in the class of two 
veteran pupils, his unwearied as- 
siduity soon placed him at its 
head; and, which was at least 
equally honourable and far more 
advantageous to him, secured him 
the friendship of the professor, 
which continued without interrup- 
tion till M. Vicaire’s decease. 

“ According to the routme of 
study in the university to which he 
was now transferred, he should in 
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the ensuing year, 1759, have en- 
tered upon a course of natural and 
experimental philosophy; but his 
predilection for divinity still pre- 
vailed, and he was easily persuaded 
by several friends, who justly esti- 
mated his talents as a theologian, 
to relinquish the. common order, 
and apply to divinity in the first 
instance. ‘T'o this branch of sci- 
ence he now therefore began to 
direct almost the whole ot his pub- 
lic studies ; and to the theological 
lectures of MM. Buré and de Sau- 
rent, at the college ot Navarre, he 
added a scrupulous attention to 
those on the study of Hebrew de- 
livered at the Sorbonne by M. 
V’Avocat, professor of the Orleans 
chair; an institution so deriomi- 
nated trom its having been found- 
ed in 1751, ior the purpose of re- 
viving oriental learning in the uni- 
versity of Paris, and of explaining 
the Hebrew scriptures, by the 
duke of Orleans, son ot the cele- 
brated regent, and who was one 
of the most pious and leagned 
princes of his age. Here he was 
at least as tortunate as in the col. 
lege of Navarre ; for no professor 
was ever perhaps better qualified 
for fulfilling this double object 
than M. VaAvocat. * He had a 
penetrating genius, an astonishing 
memory, a correct judgement, 
and an exquisite taste. He was 
the most universal scholar, the 
most pleasant teacher, the most 
benevolent man, and the most 
moderate theologian, 1 ever knew. 
Had he lived a little longer, and 
enjoyed more leisure to accomplish 
the work he meditated on the 
Scripture, we should now possess a 
treasure of great value; but a 
weakly constitution, and too con- 
sant an application to his profes. 
ional duties, hurried him away in 
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of all who knew him; but of 
none,’ says his grateful and affec. 
tionate pupil, who thus describes 
him, ¢ more than of him who de. 
dicates these lines to his memory.’ 
M. VAvocat left nothing behind 
him, however, but a few theses, 
and some valuable but unprinted 
critical essays. We cannot won 
der at the regret of Mr. Geddes 
upon the death of the professor, 
which occurred about the year 
1780, since the latter conceived 
for him, at an early period after 
his mtroduction into the univer. 
sity, a very high esteem and af. 
fection, and even __ strenuously 
pressed him at length to a settle. 
ment at Paris. ‘This, however, 
was altogether inconsistent with 
the plan he had conceived at an 
early age of lite, of forming a 
new English version of the Buble, 
for the use of his fellow-country- 
men of the catholic church, and 
which plan was in his own mind 
daily advancing towards maturity. 
He had at this time an opportu. 
nity, and he improved it to its ut- 
miost extent, of adding to his know- 
ledge of the Latin Vulgate a close 
acquaintance with the originals, 
with which he, moreover, perpe- 
tually compared the established 
version of England. He was 
soon therefore able to speak with 
more critical accuracy upon the 
comparative merits of the Latin 
of St. Jerom, and the English ot 
king James’s translators: ° I had 
both versions,’ says he, £ con 
stantly betore me, and I now dise 
covered the cause of the great dil 
terence between them. ‘The study 
of the English translators, I found 
had been to rive 2 strictly literal 
version at the e: pense of almost 
every other syation ; while 
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equivalently, into such Latin as 
was current in his age. If ever | 
translate the Bible,’ said I then, 
« jt must be after this manner*.’ 

« School divinity and biblical 
criticism by no means, however, 
occupied the whole of his utten- 
tion. He entered deeply into an 
analysis of the Greek and Latin 
languages; pursued with insatiable 
avidity those exquisite mines of 
precision and judgement, of taste 
and fancy, which are no where 
else to be met with in an equal 
degree; and laid the foundation 
for that elegance and facility, that 
fecundity and correctness of style, 
with which he afterwards engaged 
im Latin and Greek compositions, 
and which have not often been ex- 
ceeded by any of his countrymen 
since the age of George Bucha- 
nan. ‘l’o these important acquisi- 
tions he also added a study of se- 


veral of the modern languages of 


Europe. ‘The French was indeed 
become almost vernacular to him, 
and required no further study 
whatever : his first serious engage- 
ment was therefore in the Italian; 
and having shortly mastered the 
few difficulties which were here 
presented to him, he carried his 
pursuits successively to the Spa- 
nish, the German, and the Low 
Dutch. To the mathematics he 
never discovered much attach- 
ment; at which I have often been 
considerably surprised; for no man 
was ever a shrewder logician, or 
followed with keener penetration, 


m a controversy, the bearings of 


an adversary’s argument through 
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all the lights and shades, not 
merely of every syllogisti¢ propo- 
sition, but of almost every phrase 
and every individual word}. The 
mathematics, however, which have 
seldom been in any high degree of 
favour with our neighbours of 
France asa branch of general edu- 
cation, did not, I believe, consti. 
tute any prominent part of the 
course of instruction delivered at 
the Scotch Parisian university 3 
and hence perhaps his distaste for 
a science for which he was so well 
qualified by nature. ‘To many of 
the branches of natural and expe. 
rimental philosophy he paid, ne. 
vertheless, a considerable portion 
of attention; devoting to them al- 
most the whole of his intervals at 
home, and pursuing them rather 
as a relaxation trom the severer 
duties of stated instruction, than as 
comprehending a necessary part of 
such instruction itself, 

“ Having, although with some 
reluctance, refused the friendly 
proposal of professor l’Avocat to 
settle at Paris, and take a share in 
the public labours of the college, 
he returned to Scotland in 1764, 
after an absence of 
shortly posterior to his arrival at 
Ediaburgh, was ordered to Dun- 
dee, to officiate as priest among 
the catholics in the county of An. 
rus. Here he was scarcely settled 
when he received an fur 
more agreeable to himself, as it 
allowed a larger pertion of time 
for study, of being a resident in 
the family of the earl ot ‘Tra. 
quaire {, whose paternal domain 

was 


six years; and, 


ofier, 


* General Answer to Queries, Counscls, and Criticisms, &e. p. 3. . 

t In this respect he displayed no small resemblance to bishop Berkeley, who, hke 
himself, was an admirable logician, but had the utmost aversion for mathematics, and 
regarded the doctrine of fluxions as puerile and uncerta'n. ; : 

{ln what capacity, otherwise than that of a friend, he at this time lived with his 


lordship, Thave not been able to learn. It is generally said that he officiated as do- 
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was situated in the delightful sce- 
nery of Tweeddale. ‘This offer 
he readily accepted, and in May 
1765 became an inmate in his 
lordship’s family. Ile was now at 
full liberty to prosecute the whole 
scope of his hterary in linations ; . 
and the e teem and fi ie ndsiit} » wit h 
which ties noble earl be gan to ho- 
nour him, and which from this 
period never ceased between them, 
still further facilitated the uniform 
object of his heart. 

© Vicissitude is the lot of manin 
every situation; and obscurity of 
rank and deep retirement trom the 
world, which generally afford an 
impel netrable shield against the at- 
tacks of musfortune, forego, at 
times, their accustomed ofhce, and 
cruelly assist its triumph. Such, 
unhappily, was the fate of the 
subject « memous. The 
very circumstances which seemed 
to assure to hima long continuance 
of happiness, constituted the very 
rock upon which his peace of mind 
was first wrecked, and cast him 
for years, like U ly cs mm pursuit 
} ee 


, 
' ) 
f these 


‘wie ad, upon La S 


ocean of an phil world; 

with little assistance, save that of 
the protecting providence of Hea- 
ven, to det nd hts teeble ol-tF 


ainst the periis to which he was 


inh cessantly exposed : 
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mestic chaplain: but Ihave the aut! 


. ’ . > - . Bes . 
ority of lord Buchan for denying this Te} 


He had at this time reached his 
twent y-eight h year, and had re. 
naen in the hospitab! e€ mansion of 


lk ord Traqt laire tor considerably 


more than a twelvemonth. From 
every branch of this worthy as 
well as illustrious 4 family he had 
received the most w eG uivocal 


pi roofs of fh it ndsh 'p and esteem, 
and never was thers a heart cre. 
ated upon which such generoy isqua- 
lities were more calculated to Ope- 
rate. Unfortunately for his PeT sO. 
nal quiet, they had in one instance 
taken a different direction from 
what he himself had _ intended, 
and certainly from what was ever 
expected in the quarter from which 
they had proceeded. Why should 
I conceal that which was produc. 
tive of honour to all parties ? A 
temale relation of the noble ear] 
was at this time . in 
the house, and constituted a part 
ot the fan nily. 


a co-res! den 


The merit of Mr. 
Geddes was prominent; her own 
charms and the regard she openly 
professed for him were not less so; 
too soon he felt hi imself the Prey ot 
an impression which he well knew 
it Was not alia for es to m- 
dulge, and Buxtorff was in danger 
of being supplanted by Ovid. He 
turned philosopher: but it was in 
vain; self-exp osttl 
less: and the wi 

lutions of a day w W 
Hicht in a moment. 
remained to be taken: 
bi aced its; and, wit 
hood than is oftcn necessary to 0d- 
tain a victory, sounded ar 
He had made, perhaps too Has 


tily, his vow of religious celibacy, 
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qnd its sanctity was not ‘to be 
rifled with. Of two evils he had 
sill the consolation to think that 
he had chosen the least ; and with 
much reluctance of heart, but an 
approving and sustainmg con- 
science, he abruptly broke away 
from the delightful shades and the 


more delightiul conversations otf 


Tweeddale, in less than two years 
after his arrival there; and leav- 
ing behind him a beautiful but 
confidential little’ poem, and as 
sach not to be communicated in 
the present narratit e, entitled LVie 
Confessional, addressed to the far 
yet innocent author of his misfor- 


tunes, he once more took leave of 


his native country, and tried to 
foreet himself amidst the greater 
varieties and volatilities of Parts *. 


“In this alternating region of 


wit and folly, of dissipation and 
letters, he continued tor about 
eight or nine months, beloved 
with an equal degree of warmth 
by his former friends, but inca- 
pable for some time of making 
any serious improvement in litera- 
ture or criticism of any kind. 
Paris, however, which had never 
pleased him much, now pleased 
him far less than before ; and hav- 
ing gradually obtained the self- 
possession he had been in pursuit 
of, an ettect produced rather per- 
by time and distance, than by 
( perati mn of any other CAUSE, 
he directed his course homeward, 
ind once more arrived in North 
i ie spring of 1709; 
cr having, notwithstanding his 


* If I had not 
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hiraself. 


quitting her. 


received explicit informat 
ted it with at least some degree of s epticisin 3 
at thus tome intimately ac juainted both with lord Uraqu 
memory of the latter with as fond an att 


‘ , - a t. . 
1, does not remember the exist 


and Wis Oiny Lu eas nunicated to the fais owjyect Of 3 


general listlessness for study, made 
a variety of very valuable extracts 
on biblical criticism, from the pub« 
lic libraries of the city. 

“In returning a second time to 
his native country, Mr. Geddes 
dared not entrust himself to the 
fascinating spot, or re-engage in 
the domestic situation, from which, 
in the preceding year, he had 
found it so necessary to fly. He 
accepted theretore of the charge 
of a catholic congregation at Au- 
chinhalrig, in the county of Banff, 

tt tar distant from the place of 
his nativity. This congregation, 
though numerous, laboured under 
a variety of disadvantages, and a* 
the time in which the subject of 
this biography was elected to the 
pastoral ofhce, was equally dimi- 
nishing in zeal and number. ‘The 
members of whom it consisted 
were for the most part poor, their 
chapel was in a state of irrepa- 
rable dilapidation, the condition 
of the parsonage house was but 
little better, and the most unchris- 
tian rancour had long subsisted 
between themselves and their more 
wealthy as well as more numerous 
brethren ot the protestant commu- 
nity. 

«“ Never was there a man better 


qua ified tor correcting the whole 


ot these eVils than Alexander 
Geddes, and never did man ap- 
ply himself with more ardour to 
their removal. Activity and libe- 
rality were mdeed t! 


ristic principles of | is soul: much 


characte. 
i ia - -_ — 
worldly pruac ce fh neve! pos- 


ion upon t ’ ‘eet. Tshould have re- 
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sessed; but his heart overflowed 
with the milk of human kindness, 
and his nerves, when in their ut- 
most state of diseased irritability, 
still vibrated with beneyolence. 
He proposed that the old chapel 
should be pulled down; he pro- 
jected a new one; he rebuilt it on 
the spot which the former had oc- 
cupied. He repaired the dilapida- 
tions of the parsonage-house ; he 
ornamented it with fresh improve- 
ments, and rendered it one of the 
pleasantest and most convenient in 
his country. He not only, indeed, 
superintended these buildings, but 
laboured at them himself; being 
as ready acarpenter, and as expert 
in the use of the saw and the plane, 
as if he had been professedly 
brought up to the trade. Gar- 
dening and carpentering were in 
reality at all times favourite amuse- 
ments with him; they constituted 
his chief relaxations trém the se- 
verity of study to the last moment 
of his lite ; and I have frequently 
rallied him, when at work, upon 
the multiplicity of his tools, which, 
in the article of planes of different 
mouldings, were more numerous 
than those of many professed art- 
ists, and on the dexterity with 
which he handled them. © 

“ To his humble but neat and 
hospitable cottage, it is to be ex- 
pected therefore that he added the 
luxury of a good garden. Mr. 
(;eddes had drawn his knowledge 
ot botany from practice 
than theory, which nevertheless he 


l + . , } ’ ‘ 
had not altogether neglected. Sa- 
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rather 
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tished with the indigenous bounties 
as well as beauties of nature, he 
aid not largely se 
naments 3 


ely K for exotic or- 
nor would the pancity 
of his means have admitted of anv 
considerable indulgence in this re- 
spect, had he ever 

$f Cis AK w even nossessed the 
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mecunation. But his flower, his 
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fruit, and his kitchen-garden, 
though little boastful of foreign 
productions, were each of them 
perfect in its kind; and the admi. 
ration of his Hock, who were ge 
nerously supplied, according to 
their respective wants, from the 
abundance it afforded, 


*,... dapibus mensas onerabat inemptis" 


Vine. Georg. iv. 139, 
‘He pil'd their tables with unpurchas'd 
stores.’ 


Never indeed was there a man 
more liberal in diffusing to others 
the little of which he was pos. 
sessed than himself; never was a 
priest better beloved by the mem. 
bers of his congregation. I did 
not know him myself till many 
years afterwards ; but I have been 
credibly informed by a variety of 
persons who did know him at the 
time we are now speaking of, and 
were imtimately acquainted with 
his situation, that he seemed to 
live in the hearts of every one of 
his hearers; that his kindness and 
affability excited their affection, 
his punctilious attention to the du- 
ties of his ofhce their veneration, 
and his extensive reputation tor 
learning their implicit confidence 
in hts opinions. 

“ T have said that at the time 
of his fixing at Auchinhalrig he 
found a high degree of rancour 
and illiberality subsisting, and 
mutually fomented, between his 
own congregation and the sure 
rounding community of protest 
ants. ‘Lo correct this evil, than 
which a greater cannot exist, nor 
one more hostile to the spirit of 
the sacred pages to which both 
parties reciprocally appeal, he la. 
boured with all his might. By aa 
extensive study and a deep know- 
ledge of ecclestastical history» he 


had freed himself completely 
trom 
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from the bigotry which sull ate 
taches in no inconsiderable degree 
to the more ignorant of his own 
-suasion. He knew as well, and 
was ready to admit as largely, as 
any protestant whatever, the alter- 
nate systems of force and fraud 
by which the see ot Rome has 
endeavoured to obtain an unjust 
temporal supremacy over the great 
body of the catholic church itself, 
to enslave the consciences of the 
laity to its own views of pecula- 
tion and power, and to exercise, in 
a variety of highly important 
concerns, an authority which had 
never been officially conceded to 
it, and concerning which the read- 
er will meet with a more detailed 
account when we advance to an 
analysis of the controversial writ- 
ings into which he was shortly af- 
terwards compelled. Free and 
independent in his own mind, he 
took the sacred Scriptures alone as 
his standard of faith; and exhorted 
every member of his congregation 
to do the same, to study tor him- 
self, to interpret for himself, and 
to submit to no foreign control, 
excepting in matters fairly decided 
by the catholic church at large 
assembled im general councils. 
He could ridicule the infallibility 
of the pope, and laugh at images 
and relies, at rosaries, scapulars, 
egnus Deis, blessed medals, in- 
culgences, obiits and dirges, as 
much as the most inveterate pro- 
testant in his neighbourhood ; and 
could as abundantly abhor the 
oid-fashioned and iniquitous doe- 
trine, that faith ought not to be 
held with heretics. Claiming the 
fullest liberty of conscience for 
himself, he was ever ready to ex- 
tend it in an equal degree to 
ohers; and could therefore, with 
‘he utmost cordiality, embrace the 
protestant as well as the catholic. 
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Honesty of heart was the only 
passport necessary to ensure his 
esteem, 2nd where this was con- 
spicuous, he never hesitated to 
offer the right-hand of fellowship. 

“ By such a conduct he could 
10t tail of softening that rigid dis- 
inclination to associate, which ope. 
rated as a wall of partition be- 
tween the protestants and catho- 
lics of Scotland ; while it enabled 
him to establish many of his 
closest literary connexions, as well 
as Most intimate alliances, amongst 
several of the most distinguished 
characters of the former persua- 
sion, Of these may be enumerated 
the duke and duchess of Gordon, 
who spent a great part of every 
summer at Gordon Castle, in his 
immediate vicinity, and who be- 
came closely attached to him, and 
contributed very largely to the 
happimess of his situation ; the ve- 
nerable earl of Buchan, count 
Murray of Melgum, lord Findla- 
ter, principal Robertson, doctors 
Reid and Findlay of Edinburgh, 
Dr. Beattie of Aberdeen, and in- 
deed almost all the professors of 
this celebrated university; and 
particularly the reverend Mr. Craw- 
ford, a very worthy presbyterian 
clergyman of an adjyining parish, 
and a brother or cousin of that 
justly celebrated philosopher and 
physician the late Dr. Crawford, 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, who has 
contributed so largely to a know. 
ledge of the animal economy by 
his valuable treatise on animal heat. 

« But though he had the plea- 
sure of dispersing many of the 
prejudices, and of melting into 
Christian charity many of the 
hearts, of his own congregation, 
he was so far from influencing the 
great body of surrounding papists, 
and especially those of the priest- 
hood, to imbibe his opinions, and 
deviate 
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deviate with an equal degree of 
boldness from the vulgar creed, 
that a violent hue and cry was 
raised against him for his libe- 
rality ; an epistolary, and, I be- 
lieve, a printed correspondence, 
was entered into between bishop 
Hay, his diocesan, and himself ; 
4rom which, however, as it was 
never published, I am not at li- 
berty to make any quotation; and 
he was menaced with the pains of 
suspension from his ecclesiastical 
duties, unless he became more cir- 
cumspect as to his conduct and 
conversation, and especially as to 
his occasional attendance upon the 
ministrations of his friend Mr. 
Crawford., Little did such bigots 
know the spirit of the man they 
were opposing, and how imposst- 
ble it would have been for all the 
tortures of a- Portuguese inquist- 
tion to have made him retract his 
Opinions, or deviate in any respect 
from a conduct sanctioned alike by 
his religion and his reason. He 
despised the menaces of the 
haughty prelate, and they were 
not at this time carried into execu- 
tion. 

“ Still, however, he was not 
happy; his heart was afflicted by 
the injurious treatment he thus 
met with, and he ¢ricved for the 
liberality of his clerical brethren. 
But this was not his sole, nor 


even hts chiet cause of anxiety of 
\ 


. ry ° 
mind. The scanty income to 
>} . ] } . rs 1; ‘t ’ } | ctr a Se i 
which he Was limited, destroyec 
every hope he had for years in- 
’ > my . = . 
dulged of offering to the public a 
new and more correct trans! ition 


‘ dad 
’ 


ot the Bible: he was still without 
a patron, and without a libra 


ee 


5 
which were equally indispensable 
for the undertakine ; and, morti- 
tying as it must have been to him, 
he appears, in consequence hereof, 
to have relinquished every pro- 
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spect of accomplishing ity and to 
have banished the very idea from 
his mind. There was also another 
evil he was doomed to Sustam 
and which proceeded, in like mad. 
ner, from. the narrowness of his 
hnances. In projecting the re. 
building of his chapel, and the 
‘mprovements of his own house, 
he relied, with too sanguine 2 con. 
fidence, upon the pecuniary as. 
sistance of persons of his own 
persuasion. He was disappointed 
in his expectations ; and having 
become personally responsible for 
the different debts contracted, he 
found himself in no small degree 
embarrassed and distressed. To 
assume the character of a public 
beggar, did not accord with the 
independence of his soul; but 
without some considerable contri. 
bution it was impossible to resist 
the demands that were perpetually 
urged against him. Here, how- 
ever, he became more fortunate, 
and in a way that could not fail of 
gratityme him to the utmost. 
The late duke of Norfolk, who 
occasionaily visited and_ resided 
upon a large family estate in Cum- 
berland, and who was himself a 
catholic, had heard of the zeal, 


+. oe 
liberality, and learning of the 
priest of Auchinhalrig, and ei- 


, 


pressed a wish for Ins acquaint. 
ance. An interview shortly en- 
sued, through the medium _of 
lord Traquaire ; and upon the first 
intimation of the difficulties in 
which he was involved, hts grace 
took the deficit upon himself, ‘and 
extricated our unfortunate specu- 
lator from tke troubles that beset 
him. 


e wil latals re. 

“ Being now compictely ? 
lieved from every pecumary © 
‘ en to evard 


Stre SS, he was rescived 
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arainst a similar evi 
betorehand with the ™ 














for this purpose, to the spiritual 
charge of his church he added the 
temporal care oi a small farm at 
Enzie in Fouchabers, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Auchinhalrig ; 
and having been accommodated 
with a sufficient loan of money to 
stock it, he set to work with his 
usual ardour and contidence, and 
expected in a few years, as his 
personal wants were inconsidera- 
ble, and easily satistied, to realise 
what would to him be an inde- 
pendent fortune. And so tar had 
the golden dream of success taken 
possession of his mind, that, in 
the desire of making the benefits 
of his religion commensurate with 
his worldly prosperity, he actually 
planned, and with but little fo- 
reign assistance erected, a second 
ghapel at Fouchabers, on the very 
borders of his farm-house; which, 
though small in its dimensions, 
was equally neat and commodi- 
ous, and where he proposed to 
officiate as well as at Auchinhalrig, 

“ Men of letters are but seldom 
men of figures, and the possessor 
of genius is perhaps never more 
out of his element than when he 
plunges into the calculations of the 
counting-house. Mr. Geddes’s trea- 
sures were not of the counting- 
house description, and he was ne- 
ver destined to be rich. Money 
he could borrow, and his farm he 
could stock: but he could not 
command the seasons; nor could 
hey which is an affair of much 
greater facility, command that 
ume and attention which are in- 
dispensably necessary in the com- 
mencement of everv w under- 
taking, and especially of an un- 
vertaking in which the projector 
has but little personal skill. He 
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different description; and what. 
ever might be the prospect of gain 
with which he fond y flattered 
himself, he could not break off a 
habit he had so long indulged and 
so pertinaciously adhered to, It 
was in or about the year 1775 that 
he ventured to commence agricul- 
turist; and in the year 1778, from 
a perpetual succession of unpropi- 
tious harvests, he found himself 
not only incapacitated from pay- 
ing the arrears still due upon the 
chapel at Fouchabers, but from an 
accumulation of undischarged ine 
terest upon the money borrowed to 
complete his farming stock, in a 
state of embarrassment nearly 
equal to that from which his grace 
ot Nortolk had relieved him a 
few years betore. 

«© His native good-humour and 
amenity of disposition still, how- 
ever adhered to him. His daily 
motto seems to have been that of 
the French poet, 


* Si fortune me tormente, 
i. esperance me contente;’ 


and being completely fotled in the 
labours of his hands, he was deter- 
mined to try whether those of his 
head might not be more produc. 
tive. It cannot be supposed, that 
although a recluse, and closel 

shut up in a nook of the island but 
littie known to tame, Alexander 
Geddes should be as ignorant of 
what was trenspiring in the world 
as Alexander Selkirk in the island 
of Juan Fernandes. He had been 
an attentive and even a critical 
observer of men and manners ; 
and viewjng them from a distance, 
and free from the infectious fever 
of the multitude, he was perhaps 
more conipetent to draw a correct 
sketch of them than if he had 
been in the centre of the scene, 
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and partaken of the general tu- 

mult : 

‘’Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of 
retreat 


To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the 


crowd ; 

To hear the roar she sends through all 
her gates 

At a safe distance, where the dying 
sound 


Falls a soft murmur on th’ uninjur’d ear.’ 


Mr. Geddes had for a long time 
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not only thus noticed the transac. 
tions of his contemporaries, byt 
had frequently endeavoured to de. 
scribe them ; and, taking Pope for 
his example, to describe them hy 
an adaptation of the satires of 
Horace to his own time. We 
have now therefore to trace him 
in a new character, that of a poet ; 
a character which he had oeea. 
sionally indeed assumed _ before, 
though he has left us few speci. 
mens of his earlier productions,” 
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[ From the same Work. ] 


“ ET was about this period, the 

| year 1793, I first became ac- 
quainted with Dr. Geddes. I 
met him accidentally at the house 
of miss Hamilton, who has lately 
acquired a just reputation for her 
excellent Letters on Education; 
and I freely confess that at the first 
interview IT was by no means 
pleased with him. I beheld a 
man of about five feet five inches 
high, in a black dress put on with 
uncommon negligence, and appa- 
rently never fitted to his form: 
his figure was lank, his face 
meagre, his hair black, long and 
loose, without having been sufh- 
ciently submitted to the operations 
of the toilet-—and his eves, though 
quick and vivid, sparkling at that 
trme rather with rritability than 
benevolence. He was disputing 
with one of the company when I 
entered; and the rapidity with 
which at this moment he left his 
chair, 
vated tone of voice and uncourtly 
dogmatism of manner, towards 
his opponent, instantaneously pers 


and rushed, with an ele. 


= 


suaded me that the subject upon 
which the debate turned was of 
the utmost moment. I listened 
with all the attention I could com. 
mand; and ina few minutes learn. 
ed, to my astonishment, that it 
related to nothing more than the 
distance of his own house in the 
New Road, Paddington, from the 
place of our meeting, which was 
in Guildford Street. The debate 
being at length concluded, or ra- 
ther worn out, the doctor took 
possession of the next chair to that 
in which I was seated, and united 
with myself and a friend who sat 
on my other side in discoursing up- 
on the politics of the day. On 
this topic we proceeded smoothly 
and accordantly for some time; 
till at length disagreeing with us 
upon some port as trivial as the 
former, he again rose abruptly 
from his seat, traversed the room 
in every direction, with as indeter- 
minate a parallax as that of a ¢0- 
met, loudly, and with increase ot 
voice, Maintaining his position at 
eycry step he took. Not —— 
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0 prolong the rg ~~ yielded 
to him without turt er inte r oP 
ion; and in the course of a ow 
minutes after he had closed his 
harangue, he again approached us, 
retook possession of his chair, and 
was all playfulness, good-humour, 
nuine Wit. : 

ar his retirement, I in- 
quired of our amiable hostess ye 
ther this were a specimen of 11S 
common disposition, or whether 
any thing had pai ticularly occur- 
red to excite his irascibility. From 
her I learned, that, with one of 
the best and most benevolent 
heatts in the world, he was natu- 
rally very irritable; but that his 
irritability was at the present pe- 
riod exacerbated by a slight degree 
of fever, which had for some time 
affected his spirits, and which had 
ly been produced by a con- 
siderable degree of very unmerited 
i-usage and disappointment. I 
instantly regarded him in a dif- 
ferent light: I sought his friend- 
ship, and I obtained it; and it 
was not long before I myself wit- 
nessed in his actions a series of be- 
pevolence and charitable exertions, 
often beyond what prudence and a 
d to his own limited income 
would have dictated, that stamped 
a higher esteem for him upon my 
heart than all the general informa- 
ton and profound learning he was 
universally known to possess, and 
which gave him more promptitude 
upon every subject that happened 
to be started than I ever beheld in 
any other person. I saw him irri- 
table, but it was the harmless cor- 
tuscation of a summer evening’s 
ora—it ho sooner appeared 

% was spent, and no mischief 
ensued, And when I reflected 
tit was this very irritability of 
nerve that excited him to a thou- 
find acts of kindness, and prompt. 
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ed him to debar himself of a thous 
sand little gratifications that he 
might relieve the distressed and 
comiort the sorrowful, I could 
scarcely lament that he possessed 
it; or, at least, I could not avoid 
contending that it carried a ver 

ample apology along with it. Dr. 
Geddes himself was by no means 
insensible to this peculiar charac. 
teristic of his nature: he has fre- 
quently lamented it to me in pri- 
vate, and I have often beheld him 
endeavouring to stifle it in public, 
either by abruptly quitting the 
room, or introducing another sub- 
ject. On one occasion I remem- 
ber particularly his doing both. 
He was dining with me in com- 
pany with the late Dr. Henry 
Hunter, of physiognomonic me- 
mory, the celebrated abbé Delille, 
and several other literary friends ; 
unfortunately one of the subjects 
advanced was physiognomy itself. 
Geddes had read Lavater with 
much attention, and expressed him. 
self extremely dissatisfied with the 
contusion and want of system that 
seemed to prevail in his writings : 
and which, in his opinion, pres 
cluded all possibility of applying 
his doctrines with precision. Hun- 
ter, the friend and translator of 
Lavater, immediately accepted the 
gauntlet, and became his cham- 
pion: the combat grew warm on 
both sides; the good-humour of 
Dr. Geddes was soon lost; and, 
in proportion as he became vio- 
lent, the company at large gave 
evident tokens of espousing the 
cause of his antagonist. He per- 
ceived his error; and, at the mo- 
ment when I most trembled for 
the consequences, he rose sud- 
denly from table, joined my twu 
children who were playing in the 
same room betore the fire, and 
abrupt!y entered into their amuse. 
Mes 
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ments. A debate of some other 
kind however shortly afterwards 
occurred, when, once more sen- 
sible of an undue degree of warmth 
m his lancuage, he suddenly re- 
tired without daring to trust him- 
self any longer in the contest. 
No man, I fully believe, was 
more sensible of his prevailing de- 
fect; and no man ever took more 
yains to remedy it: but it was in- 
mena in his constitution, and he 
often laboured to no purpose. 
e lam not tilenatured,’ Says he ot 
himself, and with strict justice, in 
his Letter to the Bishop of Centu- 
tia—* those who know me, know 
the contrary. Animated and tras- 
cible L am, but I am_ neither 
malevolent nor resentful. I may 
safely say that the sun has never 
set upon my wrath.’ 

« Having intreduced the sub- 
ject of physiognomy, I shall take 
the opportunity it affords me of 
vhserving, that it was a science to 
which about this period he was 
much attached, and had devoted 
a great portion of his time. I 
have already remarked that he was 
dissatisfied with the bulky and sen- 
timental work of M. Lavater; but 
he nevertheless approved of many 
of his general principles, and had 
endeavoured to form trom one or 
two of them, a new, cor rather, in 
his own opinion, a more accurate 
theory of application. Lavater 
has observed, and perhaps justly, 
that there is no muscle or even 
bone of the human body that does 
not, in some degree or other, sym- 
pathise in the prevailing passion 
of the mind, and bear evident 

aarks of having been operated up- 
on by its influence; while, as the 
bones and muscles of the tace are 
nearest the scene of acti n, and 
most obvious to the view of the 


spectator, the predominant dispo- 


sition may be more easily studied 
and calculated from these than 
from any other, and especially 
from the eye, which is regarded by 
all physiognomists as the most per- 
fect index of the soul. Admit. 
ting the general foundation of this 
position, Dr. Geddes denied the 
assertion which relates to the indi. 
catory powers of the eye as an or 
gan superior to the rest. There is 
scarcely any organ, he contended, 
that is more subject to the controyl 
of the will than the eve itself, 
when that controul is strongly eX. 
ercised ; and when it is not, no 
organ that is so fluctuating and in- 
cessantly operated upon, not by 
the prevailing and habitual passien 
of life, but by all the fleeting pas 
sions of the day, whether of joy, 
anger, timidity, or grief; and 
consequently, however minutely it 
may indicate the mental feelings of 
the moment, it is too vacillating 
and uncertain an instrument by 
which to ascertain the master-pas 
sion of the man. His object 
therefore was to search out some 
feature of the face that was less 
subject to transitions, and for this 
purpose he selected the nose; 
and, voluntarily neglecting every 
other component part of the coun- 
tenance, devoted a long and labo- 
rious attention to this organ alone. 
He endeavoured to investigate and 
arrange its multitudinous varia 
tions, and for this purpose fre 
quented, with considerable con- 
stancy, for many years, our pri 
cipal places of public resort, and 
especially Kensington Gardens; 
and he has repeatedly told me that 
he has been occasionally so pleased 
with the structure of a’ particular 
nose, that he has crossed and - 
crossed the person to W hom it be- 
longed so incessantly, belore he 
m. ak tO give the 


finally qnitted him, : 
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tea of impertinence, and excite 
no very pleasant degree ot remark 
‘a the party with whom he was 
walking. Of all these he took 
rude sketches at the moment ; 
from which a lady of his acquamt- 
ance, Whose name I have forgot- 
ten, but who was possessed of 
much skill in drawing, made more 
fnished designs at her leisure: 
they were then duly systematised 
and arranged into classes, genera, 
and species. He had pertected his 
theory, and completed his observa- 
fons upon it, about the year 1796, 
and nothing but the expense of the 
engravings prevented him from 
presenting it to the public. 

« Tt may appear to many read- 
ers that this new system of risiogno- 
my, or nosology, as we used sport- 
ively to denominate it, was found. 
ed less on fact than on fancy. I 
will not oppose such an assertion, 
having never profoundly engaged 
in the science; but it is well known 
that the author of it has been able, 
by the application of its princi- 
ples, to make some very shrewd 
guesses at the tempers of persons 
who were total strangers to him. 
One instance indeed deserves to be 
recorded : a young lady, who was 
a particular friend of the doctor’s, 
was addressed on the subject of 
matrimony by a gentleman of 
ample fortune and good person, 
and she was on the point of ac- 
cepting his offers. She first of all 
introduced her lover to Dr. Ged- 
des, and solicited in private his 
nsiognomonic opinion of his pre- 
dominant character and disposi- 
tion. The doctor replied, that 
such an opinion was not to be ex- 
pected from him ; that he studied 
the science of the nose (as we 
would advise every other person to 
study it) for individual use alone ; 
aad that if he were to commuui- 
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cate his ideas to the public, whes 
ther just or unjust, he should 
soon make more than half the 
world his enemies. The lady was 
however importunate, and our 
physiognomist, really believing he 
night render her an essential ser- 
vice, at length told her in confi- 
dence, that the man was a con- 
firmed miser, and that if she mar- 
ried him she weuld find he would 
soon grudge her the very clothes 
on her back. ‘The lady departed 
with much dissatisfaction, and, far 
the first time in her life, discredit. 
ed the infallibility of her oracle. 
She, who had had better opportu- 
nities of knowing her lover, was 
convinced that he was possessed of 
gencrosity, frankness of heart, and 
every amiable qualification. She 
gave him her hand, and in three 
months afterwards found the pre- 
diction she had extorted verified in 
its utmost extent, and only regret- 
ted her iafidelity at the time of 
its having been delivered. 

“ Dr. Geddes himself, how- 
ever, does not seem to have been 
sO sanguine in his own system to- 
wards the last three or four years 
of his life, as at an earlier period; 
he spoke less of its powers as a 
general standard of equitable de- 
cision; and, upon his death, not a 
single scrap of paper relative to 
the subject could be detected a- 
mong his wiitings. He had either 
despaired of offering it to the pub. 
lic in the manner he designed, or 
had been chagrined at repeated 
miscalculations, and in a fit of ir- 
ritability had committed the whdle 
of it to the thames. The cynic 
may perhaps observe that the pub- 
lic has sustained no great loss by 
such a conflagration. As a curio- 
sity, the work must nevertheless 
have been entertaining; and, as 
exhibiting a deep and accurate 
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study of an important feature of 
the human countenance, it must 
have been something more— it 
must have been highly scientific 
and useful. 

“ To this system of risingnomy 
he has appealed in several parts of 
his writings. Thus in» L’Avocat 
du Diable, of which I have given 
an account in the last chapter, 
speaking of the painters and the 

vil, he says, in the character of 
his orator— 


* ‘Then, tertio, my lords! they have given 
him @ nose 

That betokens 2 miser, which every one 
knows 


My client is not—’ 


But more particularly in his ‘ Nor- 
folk Tale,’ 2 poem which yet re- 
mains to be noticed; but from 
which I shall extract, in the pre- 
sent place, the following descrip- 
tion of one of the young ladies of 
the hospitable mansion in which he 
Was Visiting : 


¢ ———The nose of our Ann 
Gets nigh to perfection’s original plan : 
For know, Catharina! when woman was 


born, 

I mean, from the side of her yokefellow 
torn, 

The nose was by far the most beautiful 
feature 


That adorn’d the sweet face of the new- 
tashion’d creature. 

But when, heark’ning, alas! to the voice 
of a snake, 

That afp/e forbidden she ventur'd to take, 

Her form was distigur’d (the rabbis sup- 


pose), 

And a part of the punishment fell on her 
MRCSE. 

Hence, rarely we find in the face of a 
fair 

A nose that completely comes up to the 
square. 

Have you ever yet seen one—that was not 
or crooked, 

Or Alatten’d, or bottled, or turn'doup, OF 
booked ; 

Too lenge, or to» (ttle, too stort, or too 
bong ; 

tn a word—that had nothing 2bcut it was 
wrong f 


Not ten, I believe, since the world firs 
began, 
Had less imperfection than that of 


Ann: our 
From which I conclude, that on HER but 
a small 


Share of sin was entail’ 

mother’s fall. re by her grand. 
And yet, that she’s faultless, 
bea well think; 

is moment she chode ili 

ae chode me for spilling 
And when Heaneage disturbs or her pene 

cil, or paint, 
She shows that she’s no cuncnizable saint, 
Nay once, if not oft’ner, | plight yoy 


T cannot 


| troth, 
I heard her pronounce the one balf of an 


oath— 

But I will not the foibles of fair-ones ex. 
pose: 

ly Anna have any—pray look at her 
NOSE. 


“ Our author, who had hitherto 
contented himself with lodgings in 
different parts of the town, find. 
ing his library begin to swell toa 
magnitude that required more 
space than lodgings could easily 
afford, engaged, about this time, a 
house in Alsop’s Buildings, New 
Road, Mary-le-bone, which pro- 
mised him every convenience his 
heart could desire: it possessed a 
garden before and behind; and, 
while pleasant in front, command. 
ed for its back view the whole com- 
pass of the sister hills of Highgate 
and Hampstead, affording one ot 
the most lovely and luxuriant see 
neries in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis. Dr. Geddes, who was 
too independent a man to be im- 
debted to any one, even a mecha- 
nic, for any thing he could per 
form himself, now found as much 
labour carved out for him as Alet 
ander Selkirk, when throw n with 
out a companion upon: the island 
of Juan Fernandez. His first ob- 
ject was to arrange his library; 


and having no one to please but 
himself, he extended 


room in the house, excepting M 
kitchen 


it to every 
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yitchen and a chamber for his 
housekeeper He purchased a 
large box of carpenters ' tools, laid 
is a considerable stock of deals 
and mahogany, and began to re- 
new the building system pi sued 
at Auchinhalrig. He planed, saw- 
ed; and completed his shelves, 
which he equally hung round par- 
jours, drawing-roonis, and cham- 
bers; and which, though not fi- 
nished with all the skiil of the 
professional cabinetemaker, were 
neat and commodious, and, being 
edged with mahogany, by no 
means deficient in elegance. One 
contrivance introduced into the 
rvom in which he commonly wrote 
was peculiarly advantageous to the 
purposes of study. Our books 
cases in general, after allowing 
space for two tiers of folios from 
the floor, recede, and become nar- 
rower, for books of smaller di- 
mensions ; leaving at the point of 
recess a kind of shelf ot too little 
width to be of any real utility. 
This shelf or covering for the to- 
lies below, which he formed of 
mahogany slab, our self-taught 
artist projected «a few inches over 
the folios themselves, and carried 
tie projection regularly all round 
the room; by which means he 
more eflectually secured them from 
dust, and obtained a kind of cir- 
cular desk (for, by such contri- 
vance, it Was rendered wide enough 
for this purpose), on which to open 
ie vanious books he might have 
easion to consult, while he him- 
selt satin the centre at his table. 
By this ingenious scheme, he a- 


ww 


voided a.considerable portion of 
labour; since, instead of examine 
ing a few volumes at once, and 
making manuscript references to 
particular passages as he closed 
them, to admit others to his table 
in their stead, he opened at one 
time all the books for which he had 
occasion, and consulting each in 
rotation as he passed round the 
room, reverted instantaneously to 
that he was determined to follow, 
copied it without trouble, and 
with the same tacility gave refe- 
rences in his text to several others, 
without the necessity of a single 
previous memorandum, or having 
repeatedly to open and close the 
same volume before he had done 
with it. 

“ Having completed his library 
und arranged his books, he next 
devoted his leisure hours to his 
garden; und in this he toiled, 
with all the industry of a labourer 
and all the zeal of a botanist, tll 
he could boast of productions both 
tor ornament and use intrinsically 
of prime excellence, but still sweet- 
er to himself, as being the fruits 
of his own culture. 


‘ Primus vere rosam, atque autumng 
carpere poma ; 
Et cum tnetis hyems etiam nunc frigore 
SAX2 
Rumperet, ct glacie cursus frenaret 
aquarum, 
lle comam mollis jam tum tondebat hy- 
acynthi, 
Z€ statem increpitahs seram, Zephyrosque 
morantes *.’ 
Georg. iv, 134, 


« T'o the pure pleasure resulting 


“* At spring-tide first he plucked the full-blown rose, 
From autumn first the ripened apple chose; 
And e’en when winter split the rocks with ccld, 


And chained the § rest}css’ to 


rrent as it rolled, 


’ . . oe 
His blooming hvacinils, ne’er known to fail, 
Shed sweets unborrowed of the vernal gale, 
As, mid their rifled beds, he wound his way, 


Chid the slow sun, ana Zephyr’s long delay.” 
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from the cultivation of indigenous 
plants, our indefatigable labourer 
now began to think of adding the 
luxury of a little green-house, and 
a few exotics. He thought,  re- 
solved, and executed. The ex- 
pense of such an additional indul- 

ce under his management was 
Gut trifling, for he was once more 
his own mason and carpenter, and 
the green-houses or gardens of his 
friends supplied him with a parent 
stock. This conservatory he erect- 
ed inthe front of his house, and 
so completely adjoining the house 
itself, that one of the parlour 
windows served him for an en- 
trance into it. Here, by a varicty 
of little plans which the fertility 
of his fancy perpetually suggested 
and as perpetually induced him to 
exchange Pr others, he conside- 
rably amused himself during the 
months of winter. At one time 
his flue was heated by a stove open- 
ing into the front area; at another 
time, in a fit of economy, he an- 
nulled the stove altowether, and 
by carrying the flue to the parlour 
shiney, endeavoured to heat it 
from the tire ot hisown room. At 
one period he chose to moisten his 
plants with a common water-pot 5 
at a second, by a pipe communi- 
cating with the cistern 3 and ata 
third, attempting boldly to imitate 
the reviving dews of the atmo- 
sphere, he contrived, by a large 
copper vessel, and a long copper 
pipe, to supply them with water 
m the form of tepid vapour. In 
this manner invention succeeded 
invention; and though no one sa- 
usfied him long, it at least be- 
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stowed its share of amusemem 
and afforded him that interchange 
of nugatory recreation which the 
mind occasionally requires in the 
midst of severe and habitual sy. 
dy ; and has frequently recalled 
to my memory an observation of 
the amiable but unfortunate Cow. 
per, who, with a fancy still idler, 
was often accustomed, at the close 
of day, to watch in solitude the 
bright-red cinders of his fire, as. 
suming to his imagination’ the fan. 
tastic forms of trees, towers, 
churches, and uncouth visages >; 
r from the sooty films that played 
pendulousiy upon the bars, to 
calculate by the laws of old En- 
elish tradition the arrival of let. 
ters or the approach of strangers: 


“Tis thus the understanding takes re 
pose 

In indolent vacuity of thought, 

and sleeps, and is refreshed. 


“ Yet Dr. Geddes was by no 
means a recluse. No man was 
fonder of society than himself, 
and, excepting when under the 
influence of high-wrought imta- 
bility, no man was possessed of 
more companionable qualities. His 
aneedote was always ready, his 
wit always brilltant: there was an 
originality of thought, a shrewd- 
ness of remark, an epigrammatic 
turn of expression in almost every 
thing which escaped him, that was 
sure to captivate his companions, 
and to induce those who had once 
met him, notwithstanding his ha- 
bitual infirmity, to wish earnestly 
to meet him again.” 


Dr. 
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[From the same Work. ] 


RITICISM is, however, 

» most ungraciously em- 
ployed in hun iting atrer defects 
either in this or in any other piece 
which he occasionally apeepan. at 
the present period; for the docto 
was DoW labouring not mere ly un- 
der incidental depressions of spirit, 
but violent paroxysms of corporea 
pain, arising irom a cancerous af- 
fection of the rectum; a pain in- 
deed which was at times so exces- 
sive as to be almost insupportable. 
‘Tam idling away my time,’ said 
he to me, while he was composing 
this very ode; ‘I can do nothing 
else—I shall never be fit for study 
any more, and my only object at 
present is amusement.’ 

“Tt was about the month of 
June 1801, the year at which we 
have now arrived, that he first be- 
came sensible of this dreadful dis- 
ease. As is too customary in inci- 
pient cases, he paid but little at- 
tention to it; it increased, there- 
fore, without opposition, and in a 
few weeks afterwards he was com- 
pelled, by excess of torture, to 
think of applyin ng seriously for 
surgical assistance. On informing 
me confidentially of his situ: ition, 

was considerably alarmed for 

€ consequence, and strenuously 
advised him to consult our com- 
mon friend Mr. Ring, who had 
long 2 receded me in. familiari ny 
with him, Whom he had been in 
the regular habit of consulting 
from the commencement of their 
acquaintance, and ot whose pro- 
fesstonal talents and veneration for 
Limself, L was well convinced. 


Medical or chirurgical advice was 
by this time, howewr, ‘equally 
become useless; and although, 
through the Sap of his friends 
that he should obtain relief , he 
was compelled to receive pro; Sie S- 
sively the opinion, and submuat, to 
the skill of almost ev ery physician 
as well as surgeon if sina in 
the metropolis, it Was all to no 
purpose—and he often lamented to 
me im private the additional trouble 
which such a multiplicity of ad- 
visers, imposed upon him, The 
pro-egumen: il or immediate cause 
Ol this ci mplai unt I knc Ww not, 
but it is at least indubitable, that 
the augmented irritability of his 
nervous system, which he had uni- 
formly and progressively evinced 
ever since the decease of his friend 
lord Petre, considerably tended to 
exacerbate it, and co nsequently to 
diminish eve ery hope of cure. 

“ The alternations from excrue 
ciating torture to tolerable ease 
were, nevertheless, for along time 
abrupt and frequent; and often, 
upon visiting him the ensuing day 
atter that on which I had heard it 
was impossible he could ever more 
rise from h is bed, ] have been Sure 
prised to find him not only below 
stairs, but reassuming his habits 
of agility, and in the very act of 
carpentering, or cultivating his 
gardene It was in an interval of 
this kind that he composed his 
Elegy on the Death of our friend 
Mr. Wakefield; the last piece, I 
believe, either in Latin or English, 
that ever proceedex 1 from his pen, 
end the only piece in which he: has 

C2 uniformly 
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uniformly adopted the mythology 
of ancient Greece in preference to 
the figurative language of the 
Bible. The reason, however, is 
obvious; for, notwithstanding Mr. 
Wakefield’s very valuable theolo- 

ical labours, he is chiefly known 
to the world as a classical critic 
—as an ardent admirer and most 
excellent commentator upon the 
best poets of Greece and Rome. 
As adventuring upon a new under- 
taking, Dr. Geddes may therefore 
be considered as highly successful 
—though the task does not seem to 
sit quite so easy upon him, nor is 
conducted with quite so much dis- 
crimination as when engaged im 
subjects that allow him to exchange 
the fictitious scenery of the Greeks 
for the solid sublimities of the He- 
brews. It is an admirable elegy, 
nevertheless, considering the cir- 
cumstances under which it was 
produced; and although, perhaps, 
not equal either in pathos or dic- 
tion to that composed on the death 
of lord Petre, ranks, if I err not, 
immediately next to it, and conse- 
quently second in the whole class 
of his Latin exercises. 

“ Our learned but unfortunate 
friend, Gilbert Wakefield, died 
Sept. 9, in the present year (1801); 
and the above elegy was written 
October 12, about a month after 
his decease. The last two couplets 
contain all the truth of prophecy or 
actual presentiment. 


*Nec ventura dics distat qua, stamine 


vitz 
Truncato, celeri te pede, Amice, se- 
uar, 
Morbificus languor jam fessos occupat 
artus. 
Paulatim emorior..... 


* Soon wy I join thee as these tremors 
tell; 
Faint are my limbs—already Death's in 
sight. 
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“ In effect, it Was not more than 
a day or two afterwards that the 
bed on which he died was removed 
from his own chamber on the se. 
cond floor mto the front room, or 
chict library, on the first, in conse. 
quence of Its being now Incapable 
of moving either up or down stairs 
without extreme pain; and from 
this bed he scarcely ever rose after. 
wards. ‘To this assertion T never. 
theless remember one exception, 
and it atiords a strong proof of the 
occasional truumphofthe mind, when 
roused to a high degre of excite- 
ment, over all the pains and infir. 
mittes of the body. I called at his 
house one morning, doubtful whe- 
ther IT should find him alive or 
dead : he had not actually expired, 
but had refused admittance to all 
except his protesstonal friends. He 
was alone, and requested to see 
me. He was lying on his bed 
agonised with torture, ghastly in 
countenance, and extremely de- 
pressed in his spirits. He seized 
my hand with avidity ; ‘ Forgive 
me, my dear friend!’ said he 
abruptly, while the tears started 
from his eyes—* Forgive me this 
weakness! | did think I should 
have been able to have endured sut- 
fering with more fortitude and re- 
signation ; but I cannot support tt, 
and am impatiently wishing for 
death.’ I endeavoured to console 
him—and added, that instead ot 
accusing him of weakness, all his 
friends were astonished at the gene- 
ral tranquillity and strength ot 
mind with which he submitted to 
his affliction. By degrees I drew 
him jnto a conversation upon one 
or two subjects which I knew lay 
nearest his heart. I introduced his 
version of the Bible; I requested 
information upon a passage the 
Song of Soloman, which I was tea 














io the act of translating: our ideas 
upon this passage did not alto- 
gether coincide; he became ani- 
mated in the defence of his own 
opinion—he torg: tt the disease he 
was labouring under—suJtdenly 
rese from his bed—and to my ut- 
ter astonishment ran rapidly up 
stairs in pursuit of some annota- 
tions of his own, which he had for- 
merly written upon the controvert- 
ed question. 1 remated with him 
for about half an hour afterwards, 
and he still continued to enjoy him- 
self: he suffered me to depart with 
great reluctance, and thanked me 
most cordially tor the good I had 
done him. He soon, however, re- 
lapsed, and died a tew days after- 
wards, February 26, 1802, in the 
sixtv-fifth year of his age; the rites 
of his own communion having been 
regularly administered to him, and 
received with great consolation on 
his own part, by M. St. Martin, a 
euholic clergyman and contiden- 
tial friend. 

“Tt has been insinuated in a 
journal of extensive circulation, 
and msinuated moreover im terms 
equuly uncandid and untrue, that 
on his death-bed he recanted many 
et his opinions, and that such re- 
cantation has been strdéously con- 
couled, Whaat the Opinions may be 
Which are here referred to, or to 
what incident such a rumour owes 
tts buth, ] have not been able to 
learn, althoush IT have spared no 
j “ns in the mvestivation. On the 
Gay anterior to his decease he was, 
: ual, visited by his friend M, 
of. athirlin, prof ssor ot theology 
ana 2 GOCLO] of the Sorbonne, who 


had o TEES attended him as his 
dunoe the whole of his il. 
ness | hate been minute in mv 


“° 


Mguires of this gentleman as to 
Ne maa as . 
U conversation that occurred in 
ti, ? "» > » - 

4 hla SK oft thas and t: rmer mter- 
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Views, that I might have the fuller 
opportunity of proving the gross 
falsehoods of the charge thus ad- 
vanced. On entering the room, 
M. St Martin found the doctor ex- 
tremely comatose, and believed 
him to be in the utmost danger : 
he endeavoured to rouse him ion 
his lethargy, and proposed to him 
to receive absolution. Dr. Geddes 
observed that, in such case, it was 
necessary he should first make his 
contession. M. St. Martin was sen- 
sible that he had neither strength 
nor wakefulness enough for such 
an exertion, and replied that in ex- 
tremis this Was not necessary: that 
he had only to examine the state of 
his own mind, and to make a sign 
when he was prepared. M. St. 
Martin is a gentleman of much li- 
berality of sentiment, but strenu- 
ously attached to what are denomi- 
nated the orthodox tenets of the ca- 
tholic church; he had long beheld, 
with great grict of heart, what he 
conceived the aberrations ot his 
learned friend; and had flattered 
himself, that in the course of this 
last illness he should be the happy 
instrument of recalling hum to a 
full belief of every doctrine he had 
rejected ; and with this view he was 
actually prepared upon the present 
occasion with a written list of que- 
stions, in the hope of obtaining from 
the doctor an accurdte and satis- 
factory reply. He found, how- 
ever, trom the lethargic state of 
Dr. Geddes, that this regular pro- 
cess Was impracticable. He could 
not avoid, nevertheless, examining 
the state of his mind as to several 
of the more important points upon 
which they differed. ‘ You fully,” 
said he, ‘ believe in the scriptures?” 
He roused himself from his sleep, 
and said, * Certainly.’—* In the 
doctrine of the trinity?’—* Cer- 
tainly, but not in the mann r you 
C3 mean 
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(38) Dr. Gepprs’s 
mean.’—* In the mediation of Je- 
sus Christ? —* No, no, 
as you mean: in Jesus Christ as 
our saviour—but not in the atone- 
ment.’ Li qu ired of M. St. M: ir 
tin if, in the course "of what ha 
occurred, he had any reason to ren 
pose that his relig 
how, Or im ans 
ness, had sustained any shade of 
difference from what he hax 
merly prote: ed. He repli 1, that 
he could not posit tively flatter him- 
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doctor’s physicians had  stricely 
prohibited his being seen by any of 
hi $ friends th: it ev ening, in con 1S@. 
quence of which M. St. Martin re. 
turned home with much reluc. 
tance; and on renewing his visit 
the next morning, found he was 
A dome tic of the Cid. 
tholic persuasion who lived in an 
adjoining house, and had been fre. 
quent in her inquiries 
the doctor, knocked at 
was mm the very act of dying ; 
1d his confidential servant, ter. 
“ied at rey appearance of her mas. 
ter, readily opened the door and 
requested her to walk up stairs. 
She beheld him almost at his last 
one and i tely r euted, 
iccording to the rites of her church, 
ernoster, and Ave 


the Creed, Pa 
opened 
hi 


concerning 
1: ad 
DIS door as 


nmediat 


Maria: ur Geddes just 
lis ey es as she had concluded, gave 
her his benediction, and expired. 

“ T am sorry [ am compelled to 
add, that the conduct of the liberal. 
minded, the truly catholic, and 
truly christian M. St. Martin was 
not followed by his clerical supe- 
riors; and that the ing ny of 
$2} nD ne p whlic mass for the de ceased 
was prohibited by an express inter. 


dict of Mr. Dous glas, his vicar apos- 
tolic. Let not the reader, how- 


ever, condemn the whole body of 
Enplish cath act of 
malevolent bigotry 
which would follow with i its perse- 
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which has been uniformly more ob- 
vious in the catholic priesthood 
than in the people at large, from 
the fanaticism imbibed in the 
course of a foreign education, and 
which strenuously opposed and had 
nearly frustrated the two last very 
important statutes in favour of its 
ewn community. Such an inter- 
dict might, perhaps, have been jus- 
tified had Dr. Geddes been for- 
mally excommunicated from the 
catholic pale—but its vindication 
requires arguments not readily to 
be advanced by the keenest casuist 
in the case of a member, who, like 
the deceased, had neither volunta- 
rily withdrawn himself, nor been 
forcibly rejected by his commu- 
nity—who had avowed, through 
the whole of his lite, a zealous at- 
tachment to the catholic church, 
and in death had duteously com- 
plied with her most solemn requé 
sitions. 

“ Such, as far as I have been 
able to collect it, is the history of 
the late doctor Geddes; a man of 
nocommon character, and whose 
energy of mind and activity of 
body seemed engaged in a perpe- 
tual contest for the mastery. In 
his corporeal make he was slender, 
and in the bold and formidable 
outlines of his countenance not 
highly prepossessing on a first in- 
terview: but never was there a face 
6raform through which the soul 
developed itself more completely 
thanthrough his own. Every fea- 
ture, and mdeed every limb, was in 
harmony with the entire system, 
and displayed the restless and inde- 
tatigable operations of the interior 
of the machine, A nlay of cheer. 
oe beamed uniiormly frony his 
eneeks, and his animated eyes ra- 
‘ner darted than looked benevo- 
“nee. Yet such was the irritabi- 
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lity of his nerves, that a slight de- 
gree of opposition to his opinions, 
and especially when advanced by 
persons whose mental powers did 
not warrant such opposition, put to 
flight in.a moment the natural cha- 
racter of his countenance, ‘and 
cheerfulness and benevolence were 
exchanged for ¢xacerbation and 
tumult. Of this physical and irre- 
sistible impulse in his constitution, 
no man was more thoroughly sen- 
sible than himself; and if no man 
ever less succeeded in subduing it, 
no man ever took more pains to 
obtain a victory. Let us, however, 
fairly strike the balance, and we 
shall find, that if such a peculiar 
construction of body had its evil, it 
also had its advantage; and that 
the very irritability of soul, which 
occasionally hurried him, against 
his consent, into a violence of con- 
troversy not perfectly consistent 
wuh the polished maners of the 
day, hurried him a thousand times 
oftener, and with a thousand times 
more rapidity, because assisted in- 
stead of opposed by his judgement, 
into acts of kindness and benevo- 
lence. ‘The moment he beheld the 
possibility of doing good by his 
own exertions, the good was in- 
stantly done, although it were to a 
man, who, perhaps, had causelessly 
quarrelled with him a few hours 
before. It was not in his nature 
to pause with our academic and 
cold-blooded philosophers ofthe pre- 
sent day, that he might first weigh 
the precise demand of moral or po- 
litical justice, and ingnire into the 
advantage that would accrue to 
himself, or in what manner the 
world at large might be benefited 
either by a good action or a good 
example—it was stimulus enough 
for him that distress existed, and 
that he knew it—and it afterwards 
afforded him satisfaction enough 
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that he had removed or mitigated 
it. 

“In intellectual talents he had 
few equals, and fewer still who had 
improved the possession of equal 
talents in an equal degree. ‘To an 
ardent thirst atter knowledge in all 
its multitudinous ramifications, he 
added an astonishing facility in ac- 
quiring and retaining it; and so 
extensive was his erudition, that it 
was dificult to start a subject into 
which he could not enter, and be 
heard with both attention and pro- 
fit. But theology was the prime 
object of his pursuits, the darling 
science of his heart, which he had 
indefatigably studied from hts in- 
fancy, and to which every other 
acquisition was made to bend. 
From his verbal knowledge of the 
Bible he might have been rewarded 
as a living concordance ; and this 
not with respect to any individual 
language alone, or the various and 
rival renderings of any individual 
language, but a concordance that 
should comprise the best exemplars 
of the most celebrated tongues into 
which the Bible has ever been trans- 
lated. As an interpreter of it, he 
was strictlytaithful and honest tothe 
meaning of what he apprehended to 
be the meaning of his original ; and 
though in his critical remarks upon 
the text he allowed himself a lati. 
tude and a boldness which injured 
his popularity, and drew down 
upon his head a torrent of abusive 
appellations, how seldom have we 
seen 2 nein systematically educated 
in the characteristic tenets of any 
established community whatsoever, 
and especially of the church of 
Xome, who, when he has once be- 
gun to feel his independence, and 
has determined to shake off his fet- 
ters, and to think for himself, has 
not flown much further from the 
goal at which he started! The ge 


neral ambition, corruption, and 
profligacy of the catholic hierarchy 
—of those very pontiffs who dite 
to be the direct StICCeSsors of the 
apostles—and through whos me. 
dium alone he believed himself ¢>. 
pable of being acknowledged ‘* 
member of Christ’s vis ble church 
whose persons he was hound ta re. 
vere, and whose ordinances impli. 
citly to obey—hbecame the fire 
stumbling-block to his faith: an 
let those who conceive that the sit». 
ation of a mind thus liberated from 
the bondage of its rormer creed, 
and all afloat in pursuit of a new 
and a better, is not in the highest 
degree critical and perilous—who 
find no dithculty in fixing the pre. 
cise point between blindly believing 
too much and philosophically be. 
lieving too little, once more return 
to the history of Voltaire, D’Alem. 
bert, Diderot, and their tellow En. 
cyclopedists, who, instructed in re 
vealed religton from the same 
source, discusted with the same 
criminalities and contradictions,and 
resolved, upon similar grounds, to 
act and determine for themselves— 
fled from catholicism to infidelity, 
and confounded the truths and sim- 
plicity of the Gospel with the frauds, 
superstitions, and mummeries, with 
which in their own country they 
had heen too generally interwoven. 
“ To an universal knowledge 
of the Bible, Dr. Geddes added a 
deep and elaborate acquaintance 
with the history of his own church; 
and so thoroughly was he versed 
in its annals, im its jurisprudence, 
in its polemics, that I have good 
authority tor asserting, that even at 
the Vatican it was doubted whether 
the papal dominions themselves 
could produce his supertor: r 
“ His classical attaimments © 
not or the first rate, were of 4 
very distinguished character ; _ 
Wire 











when in his own language, he 
wrote with coolness and circum. 
epection, his diction, which ‘was 
always perspicuous, Was pecularly 
elegant and correct. His style is 
nevertheless extremely variable: 
he often composed preciprtately, 
and occasionally in a state of high 
mental irritation ; and though there 
be a character which still adheres 
to what he wrote and fully deci- 
hers the writer, his compositions 
uniformly partake of the predomi- 
nant sensation of the moment. In 
few words, he was a benevolent 
man, an accomplished scholar, an 
indefatigable friend, and a sincere 
Christian. 

« Athis own particular desire his 
emains were interred in Padding- 
ton church-yard, being the parisin in 
which he died; and his funeral was 
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attended by a long procession of 
carriages, not indecently empty 
and sent for the mere purpose of 
external parade, but hiled with 
friends who were strenuously at- 
tached to his person, and will long 
venerate his memory; and who, 
though divided by different tenets 
into almost every class of christian 
and even political society, here con- 
sented to forget every nominal se- 
paration, and to unite in tuking one 
common and affectionate farewel of 
a man who had been an honour to 
the generation in which he lived. 

* A plain marble monument, 
with a short inscription engraven 
on tt, selected from his own works, 
has been erected to his memory 
by his patron lord Petre, and is af- 
fixed to the outside ot the entrance 
into the church.” 





Accounr of the Lire of Genrrat De Zieren. 


(From his Lirr, by Madame De 


Brementuar, translated from the 


German by the Reverend B. Beresroap. J 


e Joachim de Zieten was 

J born on the 18th of May, 
1699, at Wustrau, a village be- 
longing to his family, situated in 
the county ot Ruppin, seven Ger- 
man miles from Berlin. His fa- 
ther, Joachim Muaithias de Zieten, 
was a country ceutleman who re- 
sided on his own estate, unemploy- 
ed either in a civil or military capa- 
city. He married Elizabeth Ca- 
therine de Jurgas of the house of 
Ganver, by whom he had four 
daughters and two sons; of the 
atter, one dicd tn his infaney. 

“M. de Zieten’s fortune did not 
Qrceed five hundred rixedollars a 
year, which arose from the produce 
1 The villare of Wustrau was at this 
Ni. de Zieten's portion amounted to 


fore 


of his Wustrau estate *. On this 
moderate income did this gentle- 
man and his family, whose wants 
were few, Itve, as people lived tn 
good old times, towards the close 
of the seventcenth century. The 
tricks and chicaneries of his wealthy 
neighbours, which often bore hard 
upon him, alone could make him 
feel the want of fortune, and under 
the pressure of these injurious pro- 
ceedings he commonly displayed 2 
command of temper not a little rare 
among the old Germans. 

“ Young de Zieten, in his father’s 
house, was utterly unprovided with 
the means of instruction or culture. 
Left to himself at atime of life in 


time possessed by three different propris- 
about 2 sixth part.” 


which 
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which, at the present day, young 
men of condition are engaged in 
their studies and various exercises, 
his natural dispositions alone deve- 
loped themselves, and gave him 
that ch: iracter of originality which 
the haad of art in polishing would 
have nmch detieced. 

“ He-employed the leisure of his 
early days in torming plans tor the 
future. ‘The void that prevailed 
in the life of his father, the small 
fortune which one day was to fail 
to his share, the narrow and 
£ ‘loomy limits of the mansion- 
house, to which he found himself 
eontined, instead of afticting and 
dismaying him, tended only to in- 
flame his courage and toster his 
ambition. When vet a mere child 
his im; A rg was busie d in em- 
bellishing the inheritance of his 
ancestors; and, ps on crown old, 
he has often acknowledged, that 
the plans he afterwards executed 
were in part the dreams of his youth. 

‘ He betrayed trom his early 
chil lhood a decided partiality for 
very thing that related to the mi- 


it . : 17} , - P 
Vitary ire. a. NeHnevel al soldi r 


pass ed th: 1 Wustrau on a fur- 
tough, a circumstance that rarely 
h: appened, young Zicten tollowed 
him clo = hy pee, ! never sufliciently 


admire him, and was eagerly soli- 
citous of the honour o it imitating 
and resembling him. The Prus- 
sian soldiers, it is well known, wear 
their hair tied in a queue. Ivery 
ung Zieten rem rested 
eave Lo vo to Ruppin, 
a German mile from Wustrau, 
where a soldier of the 4 irrison with 
whom he had formed an; quaint- 
ance, dressed his hair a la Prus- 
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«« Nature had endowed him With 


a quick perception of night and 
wrong, and with the stron gest pro. 
pensity to resist o ppression, These 


dispositions manifested themselves 
from his very childh ood, and ren. 
dered him a correct and indicious 
observer ot every th ing that passed 
within the spher of his notice, 
The unbecoming conmians of his 
neighbours irritated his mind, his 
father’s mortifications became his 
own; and, in the bitterness of his 
soul, he has been often heard to 
swear he would one day put an 
end to them 
“ When he vas thirteen years 
old, his parents provided him with 
a kind of tutor, a man whose irre. 
rularity of conduct il fitted him 
tor the task. Young Zieten soon 
perceived this and withdrew his 
esicem and confidence. The pre- 
cepter one day prepari 8 to inflict 
a bodily correction upon his pupil, 
the youth repu lsed him with dis 
in, mpeached him to his father ; 
an er having supported his accusa- 
tions with proper prool, the peda- 


ie Was imm eS itely dismissed, 


8 gu 
wad the dye ot fow reen he ett 

Wustrau to enter into the service of 

Frederick William 1., king of Prus- 


sta. His tather procured him the 
post of standard-bearer in the regi- 
ment ot Schweney “ate Zenge), 
which, after having eCeN EN; gaged 
in the siege of Stralsund, was gare 
TIS med at Spandau, Frankfort on 
the Oder, Cottbus, Treuenbrietzen 
and Betitz. 


“ lis relations were unable te 


ad ° *+} ror 4 
furnish him either with letters of 
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was low of stature and of a puny 
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unhealthy appearan Witnout pa 
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had some slight knowledge of gene- 
ral de Schwendy ; they were neigh- 
hours, and heir estates bordered 
upon each cs but pr y a 
scarce any intercourse together. 
Mode Zieten strongly r ‘commend- 
ed to his son to take the first Op- 
portunity of paying his court to the 
general, and of solicitine his patro- 
nage. He pr omised hunself great 
advantage fi ‘om this ste P» and we 
shall see in what Manner it ended. 
The young man appears ; before his 
neral; executes his father’ s com- 
mission, and finishes with the usual 
phrase, that he was come to pay 
his devoirs to him. ‘Well, pay 
them then,’ said Schwendy with 
the most insulting coolness ; and, 
without adding a civil word either 
for the youth or his 2 he 
opened the wi ind looking 
out of it, fire his b — upon his 
visitor, whom he left standing near 
thedoor. Zieten did not long re- 
main in this awkward situation ; 
deeply hurt at the rude reception 
he had met with, he flung 
oe chamber without taking the 
ast pains to dissemble his resent- 
ment. He was never able to for- 
get this scene; and even in his old 
age sield | never speak of it with- 
out the keenest indicnation. 
“Although unpatronised in his 
hew career, and having entered 
it under ay most unpromising 
auspices, his al for his profession 
remained uncooled, and his genius 
lost nothing ( f i s Original energy. 
On the contrar 
oppression fortified 
and that the neclect 
was vegetatins _ 


idow, 


his breast: 
in which 
ed his am- 
th m, and iy mparte d new elasticity 
and vigour to his mind. ‘I'bus 
situated, he was not, however, the 
‘alive to insult, nor less prone 
) avenge his wrongs. The first 
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out of 


it seemed as if 


[45] 


person he chastised, was a veteran 
serjeant who had behaved intpro- 
perly to him. He wounded him 
desperately in the face, and ese aped 
unhurt himself. Soon ‘after this, 
he crippled one of hie comrades. 
This early courage, thou gh it bor- 
dered upon ferocity, acquired 
vouny Zieten that for 
which his diminutive stature and 
undionified appearance seemed at 
first to have disqualified him, and 
prot ‘ured him a kind of relief. 

‘ After having passed some 
years in learning the detail of the 
military service, frequently mount- 
Ing oui ard in the c: ipacity of a com. 
mon vel, and in acquitting 
himself of every duty his station 
unposed wpon hi iim, he was ap- 
pointed ensign on the 7th of July, 
1720. Ina short time the regi- 
ment to which he belonged was 
eiven to count de Schwerin, after- 
wards field -marshal- general of 
Prussia. The count, who was a 
native of the duchy of Mecklen- 
burg, had entered early into the 
army in the service his own 
country ; and, after having retired 
for a while to his paternal estate, 
he again launched into the military 
life under the banners of the king 
of Prussia. He had many imita- 
tors among the young and wealthy 
part of lis own countrymen, who 
were cager to serve in his reciment, 
into which he a - itted them to the 
prejudice of the senior officers, and 
of Zieten in pu ticular, whom he 
disliked on account of his low sta- 
ture and the shrillness of his voice, 
which he said was not formed to 
give the word of command. Zie- 
ten, after finding himself, in four 
snecessive instances, superseded to 
make way for others, demanded 
his dismission with reluctance, and 
obtained it.” 
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Renate 

« Some months after this, being 
obliged to attend the progress of a 
Jawesuit at Berlin, he learnt with 
great satisfaction, that De Wuthe- 
now’s dragoons, who were quar- 
tered in Prussia, were shortly to be 
augment ted from five squad ‘ons to 
ten. This information revived ail 
his hopes. He anti ipated the 
long-wished-tor moment of chang- 
ing the sedentary and inanimate 
lite he now led, tor scenes of greater 
activity and pursuits more adapted 
to his genius. He was determined, 
however, not to avail himselt of the 


recommendation or interposition of 


any one: his fortune, he was re- 
solved, should be his own work ;— 
such was his unconquerable aver- 
sion to every thing that looked like 
potven age and dependency. 

‘Thus determined, he trequent- 
ly appeared on the parade; and 
though he was aware that his dimt- 
nutive size would be far from re- 
commending him im the eyes of 
Frederick William, he was not the 
less cager to appear betore that 
m mice and to attract lus notice. To 

turther his design, he had again 
taken care to dress in regimentals, 
and the king soon remarked him. 
His majesty not only asked his 
name; but having received the 
same answer as was formerly 
given, he made him an offer of a 
mew commisston. It may be easily 
Hhagined with what readiness Zie- 
ten acct pted the gractous proposal; 
he ventured, however, to stipulate 
conditions which might indemnity 


him in point of rank tor the time 
my 

he had lost in his retreat, and the 

put ality SNOW tO the Mecklen- 
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bure othcers, who, as nt has been 
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= It was in the year 1726, thar 
Zicten, now twenty-seven years of 
age, thus launched for the second 
time into that element tor which 
nature seemed to h: ive formed him. 
Full of hope and ardour, and 
painting mn the most vivid colours 
the picture of his future life, he 
was tar from dreaming that vera. 
tions of a more disa ugreeah ve nature 
awaited him in the cavair yy than 
those he had experienced in the in. 
fantry. He repaired to his new 
quarters; but before he arrived 
there, he had a disaster to enconn. 
ter which nearly cost him his lite. 

“When he was on the point at 
setting out for his garrison * in the 
month oi February, a staff-oficer 
of his ewn regiment, who had 
come to Berlin to procure a sup 
ply of horses, having been in 
formed that Zicten was appoited 
lieutenant, consigned a quantity a 
them to his care. The officer set 
out a day betore him and passed 
the Vistula with no small ditheulty, 
as the ice was beginning to break 
up. When Zicten arrived the 
next day on the bank of the river 
the ice was already afloat, and he 
was oblived to take a circuitous 
way of more vat twenty German 
miles to cross the river over the 
bridge of Naugarten. This tot- 
tering structtre had been often 
im p. aired by the mundation of the 
Vistulas and at this moment 
seemed on the point of giving 
wavy. What could he do? It was 
necess:t: y to avarl him self of the 
present ‘instant; and Zieten ac 
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cordingly began to march the 
horses VET the bridge, and = re- 
mained behind himselt to preserve 
order. During these proceedings, 
the Polish toll-man shut the gate on 
the opposite side, and refused to 
eager the horses, which were now 
crowded on the bridge, tO pass tl 
the toll was duly paid. This inci- 
dent rendered the personal interfe- 
rence of Zicten absolutely neces- 
sary; and he was obliged to make 
his way over the narrow and crazy 
bridge, justling along by the horses, 
which now beran to grow unruly 
and much startled at the dashing of 
the waters. Scurcely had he, by 
dint of threats and promises, pre- 
vailed on the man to throw open 
the gate, scarcely had the horses tn 
the rea hehtened the ly tyre, Witten 
their weight had hitherto tended 
neta Litrle to Keep entire, when one 
arch after anothe: began ta \ eld to 
the violence of the currents and 
the last horse having touched the 
bank, the last arch gave way, and 
the whole bridge disappeared in a 
few minutes. 
“Thus did Zieten owe his safety 
tothe merest accident. Jad he re- 
maimed in the rear, and had not the 
Welltimed perverseness of the toll- 
man for: “to him to quit that dan- 
xtrous post, he would most proba- 
bly have been swallowed up with 
the bridge, and found a grave in 
the Vistula, But having escaped 
this danger, he seemed ‘to derive 
hew intrepidity trom it, and become 
the better htted to encounter the 
perils that still awaited him.” 
Kn The king died in the vear 
1740. In him Zieten lost a prince 
whom he loved as the author of his 
fortune, and whom he re: pected as 
“ tounder ot the Prussian army, 
40 trum a viporous judge had 
come a zealous patron, and 
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whose severities had been trans. 
formed into benefactions and fa- 
vours. Whenever he spoke of this 
monarch, it was always with im- 
pressions of admiration and grati- 
tude, and with the flattering con- 
sciousness of having overcome his 
prejudices by mere dint of merit. 

“ On the accession ot Frederick 
11. all the splendid prospects of 
Zieten seemed on the point of va- 
nishing away, or at least of becom. 
ing extremely precarious. On 
ascending the throne, this prince 
set about realising the plans which 
his genius had conceived in the si- 
lence of retreat. His system of 
government was already arranged, 
and the instruments which were to 
assist him in carrving it on were 
wireddy chosen. Zieten, who had 
wiways Kept aloot and considered 
every Kind of eagerness which bore 
any resemblance to flattery as be- 
neith himself and incompatible 
with real desert, had yt attracted 
the notice of that monarch He 
was lost in the crowd; but while 
trederick on his part was far trom 
foresceine that their names should 
one day be blended together in the 
anuals of history, and thew glory 
reHeet mutual splendor on each 
other, Zieten watted patiently tor 
the moment in which his sovereign 
should mark him out and place 
him in his true sphere of action. 
‘The event has tultilled his expecta- 
tions, and justified the confidence 
he had both in his own worth and 
the penetration of the monarch. 

“The beginning of the reign of 
Frederick Li. was the epoch of the 
German war. On the decease of 
Charles VI., the last of the male 
line of the house of Austria, several 
powers made pretensions toa great 
part of his dominions. “The com- 
motion soon became universal, and 
a general war appeared to be ite 
evitable 
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evitable. The king of Prussia took 
advantage of the present juncture 
of affairs to make srood the former 
rights his family had to a con- 
siderable portion of Silesia. ‘Lhe 
way of negotiation he considered as 
tou tedious a measure; and, wiilie 
he published his manitestoes, his 
troops took possession of the dnehy 
towards the end of the year1710. 
The three squadrons of body-hus- 


_ gars under the command of colonel 


de Wurm accompanied the army, 
and the Prussian hussars still re- 
mained in their quarters. 

« Such was the first appearance 
of Z eten on this theatre of war, in 
which the Prussian army was des- 
tined to signalise itselt both otien- 
sively and defensively, and under 
the banners of Frederick to merit 
the admiration of the universe, to 
raise its chief to the rank of the 
most powerful monarchs, and sus- 
tain his throne in the midst of the 
assaults of the combined force of 


Europe.” 





“© We are now come to the pe- 
red in which Zieten was enabled 
to make a full display of | iS talents 
and love of glory. ‘The corps into 
which, eleven years betore, he had 
obtained admission in quality of 
lieutenant as by favour, now saw 
him at their head, and were them- 
selves rapidly advancing to the era 
of their most brilliant career. The 
name of Zieten and that of the hus- 
sars now began to be mentioned 
with respect throughout the whole 
army. Lhe enemy, though long 
familiarised to this kind « {soldiery, 
observed its formation in the Prus- 
sian service with alarm, and fore- 
boded how fatal it would one day 
prove to them. Zieten had the 
merit of being the father of all the 
heroes who succeeded him in this 
line of duty, as his regiment had 


that of bein; the model of all tha 
were formed atter him. And if 
l rederick the Great in his osthu. 
mous works has not nominal y done 
ju: hic e a Ais ge acral, he Speaks 
with eulognim of the services the 
hussars had rendered him in the 
various desultory wars in which 
they were employed, and makes 
particular mention of the affair of 
Rothschloss. 

“A short time after that affair the 
regiment of Zicten had the first oc. 
casion of displaying the bravery of 
their new commander. The king, 
who was become stll more sensitte 
of the necessity of increasing the 
number of light CroOps, had com- 
missioned colonel De Nazmer to 
form a corps of uhlaas in Prussia, 
and to march them into Silesia, 
Being arrived at the camp of 
Strehien, the whole army was 
struck with the fine appearance of 
the men and the goodness of the 
horses. ‘The king in particular 
was highly pleased oa the occasion, 
and declared that he expected more 
from them than from the hussars 
themselves; at the same time add. 
ing’y that he should soon furnishthem 
with an cpportunity of making trial 
of their prowess. These wert, 
however, for the greater par, 
young men n wly-taised, ill-exer- 
cised, and withal much encumber- 
ed by their | nye pikes. The king, 
nevertheless, sent them upon an 
expedition near Grotkaw, taxing at 
the same time the precaution to di- 
rect Zieten to lie in ambuscade 
near them, and to remaim a mere 
spectator of the battle as long ast 
should go on in their favour im or 
der to secure them the glory @ 
their success ; but, im case of a Fe 
pulse, to support and rescue them. 
The event showed the propriety of 
this measure. 

“ The ullans began the attack 
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with impetuosity. The enemy, 
who soon discovered with whom 
they had to cope, received them 
with such vigour, that their ranks 
were immediately broken, and 
themselves put to flight; and be- 
mg hemmed in on all sides they be- 

to give themselves up for lost. 

ese raw troops, who, even had 
they preserved their ranks, would 
bave been but little formidable to 
the Austrians, as they were un- 

ctised in the use of their arms, 
ceased entirely to be so the mo- 
ment their ranks were broken. 
Their pikes, which were of no use 
in action, now tended to impede 
their flight. “They wounded one 
another in the disorder into which 
they were thrown; or, in bearing 
their arms too low, the point stuck 
into the ground, the rider was un- 
horsed, and his steed stumbled and 
fell with him. 

“ Zieten, leaving his ambuscade, 
hastened to the relief of the uhlans. 
The enemy, struck with surprise, 
halted, and forming themselves 
into order of battle, made vigorous 
resistance against this unexpected 
attack. The brave hussars, how- 
ever, soon changed the face of the 
battle, and delivered their com- 
rades; and, after having recover- 
ed a great part of the prisoners, 
they forced the enemy to retreat. 
The uhlans, who had now regained 
their former courage, rallied them- 
selves, and joining the victorious 
squadrons, completely routed the 
Austrians, Zieten, who returned 
with them to the camp, had to re- 
gret the loss of one of their officers 
who had been killed at the begin- 
ning of the action *. He presented 
© the king the regiment he had 
just saved; and which, without 
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his assistance, would have been-an- 
hihilated almost at its very birth. 
The loss, however, which the uh- 
lans sustained, and the bad suc- 
cess of their first enterprise, in- 
duced the king to transform them 
into hussars. ‘They were then in 
their own element; and, with the 
aid of their sabres, they were soon 
able to efface the memory of the 
unfortunate day of the pikes. 

« The Austrian hussars observed 
with an evil eye their young rivals 
disputing the palm with them, and 
in almost every instance bearing it 
away. They were impatient. ro 
take revenge, and were particu- 
larly irritated against the regiment 
ot Zieten. Yet, though this regi- 
ment consisted at that time but of 
six squadrons, they nevertheless re- 
sisted the superior force of the ene- 
my, andalwayscameoff withhonour. 
The bravery of each individual, 
the able dispositions made by their 
officers, rendered this little corps 
as formidable in their attack as 
they were invincible on the defen- 
sive. Of this we shall only state a 
single instance. Sixty hussars be- 
ing posted at Ulmendort were sur- 
prised by a numerous detachment 
of the enemy, and were in the 
greatest danger of being made pri- 
soners, When their principal offi- 
cer + disposing them in a masterly 
manner, formed such a front as 
enabled him to keep the enemy 
aloot till a reinforcement arrived 
under the command of one of his 
comrades {. Searce were these 
two squadrons united, when falling 
upon the Austrians, in their tura, 
they repulsed them with great logs. 
Zicten, moreover, distinguished 
himself personally at Freywald, as 
well as on many other occasions, 


The brave captain de KJadowsky, 
Sb Pesce : ; 
+ Captain de Ritter. 
t Captain de Ledivary, who was killed in the action 
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about this time, of which no parti- 
culars are handed down to the pre- 
sent day 

“ The royal army, as the reader 
may see at large in the posthumous 
works of Frederick *, passed the 
rest of this campaign in marches 
and counter-marches without com- 
ing to any qlecisive measures. Bres- 
law was A es by stratagem, Neisse 
was besiered for the sake of form, 
and given up on the twelfth day in 
consequence of a secret convention 
which had been negotiated by the 
English minister. In virtue of 
this convention the two armies 
withdrew from each other, and the 
Prussian troops remained unmo- 
lested in the winter-quarters which 
they had taken in Silesia and Bo- 
hemia. “The hussars, under the 
command of Zieten, were stationed 
at Hermstadt, Guraw, and tn seve- 
ral other small towns in Silesia.” 

“ In this war Zieten acquired 
new claims to admiration and 
esteem. He had shewn himself 
able to cope with the greatest com- 
manders of the age. Uniting wis- 
dom with courage, contempt of 
danger with perseverance, dexterity 
with presence of mind, and activity 
with the most pertect command 
of temper ; he conceived his plans 
with the progressiveness of the ris- 
mg storm, and executed them with 
the rapidity of the thunderbolt. 
Unrufiled in the heat of battle; 
singularly accurate and concise in 
giving his orders ; foresceing every 
thing, preiared for every thing ; 
he was invariably able to turn the 
circumstances of the moment to 
advantage. His military glance 
was correct and infallible; he was 
equally admirable in attack and 
defence ; capable of the most dar- 
iag enterprises, and losing every 


* “ ‘The History of my own Times” 


idea of personal safety’ when his 


duty called him to engave in 9 
; ote in them, 


he never failed to acquit: himself 


with success. In his principles he 
was firm, and his probity was ss 
vinetble . he was a zeal us patriot 
was attached to his sovereien e 
the indissoluble ties of affection 
and fidelity ; and he evinced his 
loyalty and devotedness to him by 
the readiest sacrifices—the sacrifice 
of every thing except his honoar, 
his prinerples, his religion, and his 
country. He abhorred all illicit 
means of enriching himself; he 
Was disinterested and unassuming ; 
ever careless of acquiring the ap- 
probation of the great or the admi- 
ration of the multitude, he was 
more desirous to be really erent 
than to appear SO, Ready to do 


yusiice to the merit of another, 


he esteemed every one who was 
recommendable tor his conduct 
and virtues, and openly contemned 
such as were degraded by their 
vices. He was prompt to obey the 
orders of his prince, yet without 
giving up the right of consultmg 
and availing himself ot his own 
knowledge in the incidental execu- 
tion of those orders. Incapable 
of bending under the yoke of tear, 
or sorely cringing to authority, 
he invariably supported his dignity 
and character on every occasion, 
Such had been the general tenor 
of his conduct during the two Siles 
sian wars, that he was considered 
as the tutelary genius of the army, 
whose safety in effect was commit- 
ted to his care in every march that 
was undertaken. Were the enemy 
to be attacked ?—his statton was in 
the van. Was it expedient to with- 
draw from action ?—it was he who 
covered the retreat. He had oftes 
repaired the faults of other gene 
rals, and never erred himself but 
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ta one single instance ; and which, 
gs the reader has seen, was owing 
to the negligence of his patrols. 
Hence he possessed the esteem of 
the king and his brother-officers, 
and acquired an unbounded ascen- 
dancy over the troops he com- 
manded; who, fully sensible of 
his talents and his patriotism, were 
persuaded he would never lead 
them to face destruction, but when 
honour and necessity required it, 
and when victory would crown the 
enterprise. His name acquired 
universal celebrity ; he was justly 
ranked among the most distin- 
guished generals of the Prussian 
army, and considered as the model 
efa virtuous hero. The good ad- 
mired him as the ornament of hu- 
man nature; and his country, in 
reward of his merit, decorated him 
with the title of a true patriot. 

“To general admiration and 
esteem were joined sentiments of a 
more tender kind, and more con- 
genial to his nature ;—the affection 
and confidence of his brother-offi- 
cersand hussars. In the midst of 
the tumults of war he had ever 
ferred those social virtues which 
ad marked the early period of his 
lite. Guided and sustained by ra- 
toral piety, his moral character 
still shone with undiminished lustre, 
while his talents, his faculties, his 
religious principles, still acquired 
new torce as he advanced im his 
brilliant career. The pernicious 
maxim, the maxim of his day, that 
the duty of a soldier superseded 
that of a man, was never adopted 
by him. The horrors of war to 
which he had been inured, never 
steeled his heart to the softer calls 
of humanity ; and such feelings he 
tonsidered not only <s far from de- 
grading his profession, but even as 
ene of its most noble appendages. 


Severe in the field and inexorable 
180s. 
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in whatever regarded the duties of 
the military life ‘because he him. 
self was the first to set the example, 
and had no errors nor negleet on 
his own part to call for indulgence 
in favour of such as were guilty of 
either), he was in all other respects 
remarkable for the gentleness and 
even the complaisantness of his 
manners. He was ever ready to 
accommodate those whom he com- 
manded, to the utmost of his 
power; or to lighten with a kind 
word, a look, a smile, the burdens 
they had indispensably to sustain. 
His officers, his private soldiers 
whom he loved with paternal affec- 
tion, never solicited his counsel, his 
interposition, his succour, in vain. 
Just afd impartial in the extremes 
he tolerated no oppression, no per- 
secution ; and though exact in the 
infliction of punishments, he was still 
more so in recompensing every 
noble, every liberal actiori. 

“ He had always acted with 
feeling and equity towards the hos- 
tile nations during the various in- 
cursians he had made among them, 
The laws of war never induced 
him to overlook the sacred rights of 
man. Far from countenancing 
any kind of exactions, he was the 
friend, the protector, the father of 
the unfortunate inhabitants of the 
places which became the immediate 
seat of war. Whenever he re- 
ceived orders to pillage an hostile 
country on leaving it, his custom 
was to observe the mere form only; 
he would cause a few windows to 
be broken, throw down a few 
stoves, displace or overturn the fur- 
niture of a house or two; but was 
never known to deprive the inhabi- 
tant of what was absolutely neces- 
sary to him, or to Commit a single 
act of barbarity. The soldier 
loved him still more than he feared 
him. In every place his preserva- 
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tion was the object of universal 
concern. Not only his own coun- 
try, but the nations who had known 
him as their enemy only, did ample 
justice to his disinterestedness and 
greatness of mind. 

“ The candid reader will pardon 
the foregoing effusion of tenderness 
and esteem, and will not consider 
it either as exaggeration or flattery, 
but allow the panegyric of virtue 
to be uttered by the voice of truth. 
Of all that has been said he will 
find the testimonies in the breasts 
of the admirers of Zieten, and he 
will find them in the pages that 
precede this portrait. Whoever 
admits the facts, cannot disapprove 
of the elogium, which is but the 
natural consequence of the other. 

“ It may not be amiss to insert 
here an anecdote or two relative to 
the life of Zieten, which cannot be 
introduced in their exact order for 
want of due information as to the 
times and places that gave them 
birth ; and which, as they serve to 
characterise the man and the hero, 
are worth preserving. 

“ A Prussian general had a dan- 
gerous detile to pass. On the right 
rose a steep hill; on the left lay a 
marsh; and at the end a bridge, 
the sole outlet. From the hill, 
which the enemy had occupied, 

hey harassed the troops, whom 
the general, with a view of saving 
the baggage (part of which be- 
longed to himself), had lett ina 
defenceless condition. ‘l‘heir ranks 
were soon broken, and they were 
hurried in great disorder towards 
the bridge. 

« Zieten, who followed with the 
rear-guard, perceiving the confu- 
sion they were in, flew to the spot, 
where he found the cannon aban- 
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doned, the horses killed, the arti, 
lerymen without ammunition, and 
on the point of surrendering, 
The distressed soldiers complained 
loudly to him of the conduct of 
their general ; and Zieten, without 
making any reply, betook himself 
to repair his fault. Supported by 
the gallant Barlow*, who had 
just collected a small party of in. 
fantry, he attacked the enemy, 
dislodged them from the heights, 
took possession of the bridge at the 
moment in which they were going 
to occupy it; and having taken from 
the baggage-waggons which had 
been driven into = marsh as many 
horses as were necessary to draw 
the artillery, he was enabled to re. 
scue the whole corps. 

«« The general who had so ill per. 
formed his task, obtained neverthe. 
less allthe honours of the expedition. 
The king publicly congratulated 
him on his having extricated him. 
self in so able a manner, while 
Zieten and Barlow remained tacit 
ly satisfied with the service they 
had rendered him without making 
the least display of the parts they 
had acted. From Zieten his friends 
have never been able to learn either 
the place in which this event had 
happened, or the name of the gene- 
ral who had commanded the re 
treat in so unskilful a manner. It 
was only in the latter years of his 
life that this respectable old man 
made mention of the affair merely 
to do justice to the memory of his 
brother-officer. ; 

“The foregoing anecdote exhi- 
bits in the most amiable point of 
view the unassuming character 0! 
Zieten, and with what delicacy he 
acted with respect to the reputation 
of others. The following one will 


* Afterwards general of infantry, and one of the greatest ornaments of the Prur 


Sian army, 
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furnish an example of the good or- 
der and love of justice that directed 
all his actions. 

« In his colonel-squadron was an 
hussar whose bravery and intelli- 

ce had so far gained his esteem 

at he was desirous to advance 
him and to make his fortune. Be- 
fore he named him to the rank of a 
subaltern, he wished to be con- 
vinced of his probity ; and one day 
when the hussar had returned from 
a foraging part , Zieten making up 
to him, ordered him to alight; and 
after having examined his load, 
discovered two geese concealed in 
a bundle of straw. The general 
thereupon not only testified his dis- 
approbation of such conduct in the 
most severe terms, but could not 
refrain from making him sensible 
of what he had lost on the occasion. 
‘You were on the point of being 
‘made a subaltern,’ said he, * and 
*you shall now remain a common 
‘soldier. The hussar, in effect, 
was not advanced till a year after. 

“Peace being concluded, the 
army returned to their respective 
age The king, who had 

n no stranger to the little negli- 
ences and > dalbe which, during 

e war, had crept in among the 
troops, was extremely solicitous to 
remedy them and to re-establish 
due discipline and order. The let- 
ter which his majesty wrote to 
Zieten is the more worthy of the 
reader’s notice, as it shows what 
obligation he considered himself 
under to his troops, and the jus- 
tice which he was pleased to do 
them. 

‘My dear major-general de 
‘ Zicten, 

‘The war is now at an end; and 
‘T take this opportunity of declar- 
"ing to my brave officers, that, dur- 
‘mg its continuance, I had reason 
‘to be perfectly satisfied with their 
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‘conduct. They have done their 
‘duty on every occasion, and 
‘ crowned the Prussian name with 
‘immortal glory. On my own part 
‘I shall neglect no opportunity of 
‘ giving them proofs of my satisfac- 
‘tion. I am moreover fully per- 
* suaded, that the staff-officers and 
‘ all the officers in general will do 
‘their utmost to preserve that 
‘ good order and military discipline 
‘which have hitherto contributed 
‘to render the army invincible, and 
* that they will restore them where- 
‘ever they might have been re- 
‘laxed. For this purpose TI re- 
‘commend to you, as well as to 
‘your staff and other officers, to 
‘ peruse with attention, and dili- 
‘ gently to observe, all my military 
‘ ordinances and regulations. 

‘ Fraeperick.’ 
© Potsdam, Jan. Ist, 1746.’ 

«« Attentive to the commands of 
his sovereign, Zieten strove to re- 
store that order in his regiment 
which a camp-life had interrupted ; 
and to establish that uniformity of 
action, that salutary restraint, that 
scrupulous exactness, which, during 
their residence in garrison, prepares 
the troops for the more important 
duties of the campaign. 

“The last letter from the king to 
Zieten, is an answer to one which 
the general had written him on the 
return of the new year. 

‘ My dear General de Zieten, 

‘| feel the value of your good 
‘ wishes, and am truly grateful for 
‘them. I wish, in return, that your 
‘ strength may berenewed, and firm- 
ly established, andthat yourhealth 
¢ may equal yourcontentment. The 
‘ accomplishment of these wishes, 
‘ would afford me thehighestdegree 
‘ of satisfaction; and I remain your 
‘ very affectionate king, 

‘ FREDERICK.” 
¢ PRerlin, Jan. ist, 1785.’ 
Dz *¢ Several 
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“ Several circumstances have given 
rise to a belief that the king fad a 
presentiment of the approaching 
dissolution of his general—a man, 
indeed, on the verge of eighty-six, 
must naturally have been expected 
to die soon ; and that the public, 
ever fond of the marvellous, should 
choose to make a miracle of his ma- 
jesty’s apprehensions, is likewise 
far from having any thing extraor- 
dinary in it. 

“A peculiar incident soonenabled 
the great Frederick to give his ge- 
neral a last proof of the high es- 
teem he bore him, and of the man- 
ner in which he was pleased to re- 
compense true merit. 

“It happened in the course of 
thewinter of 1785, the king had re- 
turned to Berlin in a bad state of 
health. On the 22d of December, 
Zieten, in spite of the burden of 
eighty-six years, went to the palace 
at the end of the parade, to pay his 
sovereign this last tribute of re- 
spect, and to have the pleasure of 
seeing him after six months’ ab- 
sence. The parole was given out, 
the orders imparted to the gene- 
rals, and the ee had turned to- 
wards the princes of the blood, 
when he perceived Zieten on the 
other side of the hall, between his 
son and histwoaide-de-camps. Sur- 
prised in a very agreeable manner 
at this unexpected sight, he broke 
out into an exclamation of joy, 
and directly making up to him— 
‘What, my good old Zieten! are 
you there?’ said his majesty: 
‘how sorry am J, that you have 
had the trouble of walking up the 
stair-cuse! I should have called 
upon you myself. How have you 
been of late ?’—« Sire,’ answered 
Zieten, ‘my health is not amiss— 
my appetite is good; but my 
strcngth—my strength !’—* This 
account,’ replied the king, ‘makes 


me happy by halves only—but you 
must be tired; I shall have a chair 
for you.’ A chair was quickly 
brought. Zieten, however, de. 
clared that he was not at all fy. 
tigued—the king maintained that 
he was. ¢ Sit down, good father,’ 
continued his majesty, 1 will have 
it so, otherwise I must instanj] 

leave the room; for I cannot al. 
low you to be incommoded under 
my own roof.’ The old general 
obeyed, and Frederick the Great 
remained standing before him, in 
the midst of a brilliant circle that 
had thronged around them. After 
asking him many questions respect- 
ing his hearing, his memory, and 
the general state of his health, he 
at length took leave of him in 
these words—* Adieu, my dear 
Zieten ! (it was his last adieu) take 
care not to catch cold—nurse your. 
self well, and live as long as you 
can, that I may often have the 
vleasure of seeing you.’ After 
artes said this, the king, instead 
of speaking to the other generals, 
and walking through the saloons as 
usual, retired abruptly, and shut 
himself up in his closet. 

“ This interesting scene, equally 
worthy of Frederick and of Zieten, 
brought tears into the eyes of the 
hardiest of the spectators, Zieten 
was himself too much affected to 
be able to shed any; nor can lane 
guage describe what he felt on the 
occasion. The graver of Chodo- 
wiecki has preserved this interview 
in a plate, which, among its other 
excellences is remarkable for the 
likenesses of the group, and which 
is well known throughout all Eu- 
rope. 

«“ The sun of Zieten hastened apace 
to its decline, and the edifice of his 
bodily frame fell fast into decay. 
He had now scarcely any desires t© 


animate him; he had drunk out : 
¢ 








exp of life, and had fully tasted of 
its glory and its rH nar His 
favourite wish, of living to an ad- 
vanced age, had been granted him; 
he had run his long career with a 
conscience void of reproach, and 
he began to feel the want of repose ; 
he cherished the hope of immor- 
tality, and prepared for death as 
an event he neither desired nor 
feared. 

« He was now in his eighty-sixth 
year; and on the 25th of January, 
after having taken a ride in his 
carriage with madame de Zicten, 
he felt himself in such spirits, that 
he planned an excursion to Wus- 
trau with her, and from thence to 
his brother-in-law, who had in- 
vited him to stand godfather to 
his child. He spent the evening at 
home, and was remarkably good- 
humoured ; conversed gaily with 
his children, and observed to his 
youngest daughter that he hoped 
soon to see her dressed in a new 
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gown he had just bought her. 
hey all sat down to supper, when, 
on a sudden, and for the first time 
in his life, Zieten complained of 
being unwell. ‘The consternation 
Was general: every ‘possible assist- 
ance was administered to him; and 
in a little time he grew better. He 
then went to bed, and the family 
had no apprehensions of a relapse. 

“ The night, which was the last of 
his life, afforded him but little rest. 
He was heard to pray aloud, and at 
several different times. At four in 
the morning, he called his valet ; 
who, on entering the room, saw the 
image of death upon his master’s 
countenance. He immediately 
rung for assistance. The dying 
man had not, however, lost his 
senses: he coughed, and spat; 
asked if it was blood; and, before 
any assistance came, or his valet 
could answer his question, Zieten 
Was no more.” 





Memoirs of Ricuarp Owen Camorince, Esq. 


(From the Account prefixed to his Worrs, by his Son, Mr. G. OQ. 


Cama 


« ICHARD CAMBRIDGE 

‘ was born in London, the 
I4th of February, in the year 1717. 
He was descended from a family, 
that had been for several genera- 
tions established in Gloucester- 
shire: his father, being a younger 
brother, was bred to business as 
a Turkey merchant, and resided 
chiefly in London until the time of 
his death, which happened not 
long after the birth of his son, who, 
upon this event, was left to the care 
of his mother, and of her brother, 
Thomas Owen, esq. 


"This gentleman had followed 


RIDGE. | 


the profession of the law, but was, 
at that time, retired to Bniwell 
Place in Buckinghamshire; and, 
as he had no children, he adopted 
his nephew as his future represen- 
tative, undertaking the superinten- 
dence of his education, and receiy- 
ing him at his house during the 
vacations from school and the uni- 
vers:ty. 

«“ My father was sent early to 
Eton, where, amongst his principal 
friends and associates, were Mr. 
Bryant, Mr. Gray, Mr. West, Mr. 
Aldworth Neville, lord Sand- 
wich, the honourable Horace Wal- 
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pole, Dr. Barnard eit mas- 
ter and provost of Eton), Dr. Cooke 
(the late dean of Ely), besides 
many others who became known 
in the world as men of taste and 
learning, with’ most of whom he 
formed a friendship, which lasted 
through their respective lives. 

“6 Here also commenced that 
friendship with Mr. Henry Berke- 
ley, which, thongh dissolved at an 
early period by his death, was, 
during its continuance, of the most 
affectionate kind, and left on the 
mind of his surviving triend a ten- 
der remembrance, and poignant 
regret for his loss, which never 
were effaced. 

« To school exercises my father 
professed not to have paid labon- 
ous attention; and I have often 
heard him attribute his never hav- 
ing received punishment to the 
good nature and forbearance of his 
master, Dr. George. But more, 
perhaps, was due, than he allowed 
or imagined, to an unusual quick- 
ness Of parts, which enabled him to 
acquire whatever he applied his 
qnind to, without much pains or 
exertion. 

« Fis time, however, at Eton was 
far trom being idly spent; for 
whilst he was ever foremost in the 
active sports suited to his age, he 
still found leisure to read several of 
the Greek and Roman historians ; 
but as character was always his fa- 
vourite study, the ancient dramatic 
writers, and other pocts, by whom 
the passions of men are most cor- 

rectly delineated, were preferred by 
him: with the best of these he was 
familiar betore he went to the uni- 
versity 3 and, as he possessed a me- 
mory uncommonly retentive, what 
he read at school he could readily 
refer to at any subsequent part of 
his lite, and name almost the page 
and line where the passage might 


be found. He was also conver: 

with the best writers of the English 
drama; of our own Shakspeare he 
was a warm and judicious admirer, 
and had acted some of the princi 

parts in his and other of our dest 
plays with singular success, Hig 
performance of Falstaff, and of Tor, 
rismond in the Spanish Friar, were 
always mentioned by his schoolfel, 
lows as heing particularly excellent, 
as also of Micio “in the Adelphi of 
Terence. His chief associates in 
these theatrical exercises, were Mr, 
Neville, Mr. West, Dr. Barnard, 
Mr. Berkeley ; and, in the Latig 
play, Mr. Bryant. 

“ In the midst of his application 
to graver studies, and these more 
lively exertions of genius, he mani- 
tested an early relish for the tran. 
quil beauties of nature. The trans, 
parent stream of the Thames, and 
the picturesque scenes in the neigh. 
bourhood of Eton and Windsor, 
appear to have made the same im. 
pression upon his mind, as they did 
upon that of his schoolfellow Mr. 
Gray: and whilst in the contem- 
plative fancy of the one, they pro- 
duced the celebrated Ode on a 
distant View of Eton College, they 
formed in the active mind of the 
other, a taste for the varied combi. 
nations of wood, water, and lawn, 
which was excreised with great 
success, first at his geat in Glou- 
cestershire, and afterwards in the 
meadows at T'wickenham: these 
exhibit a pleasing memorial of his 
skill in landscape scenery, the re. 
lish for which he always professe 
to have acquired in the playing fields 
ef Eton school. 

“ From Eton my father was fe 
moved to St. John’s-college in Ox- 
tord, where he entered as af tle- 
man-commoner in 1734.» fais stu- 
dies at theuniversty were carried on 
much in the same manner as @ 
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fron, No day was passed with- 
out some acquisition of knowledge 
either in literature, mechanics, the 

ite arts, or other useful improves 
ments: yet without any appear- 
ance of severe study, or of his wish- 
ng to be thought a distinguished 


« For the ordinary diversions of 
the field, to which country gentle- 
men usually devote so much of 
their time and talents, my father 
had no relish; but instead of the 

he took up the exercise of 
shooting with the bow and arrow, 
in which he acquired such a de- 
of dexterity, as with a little 
Forther practice might have en- 
abled him to enter the lists with 
William Tell; or the man record- 
ed in the Scribleriad, who depriv- 
ed Philip of the sight of one of 
his eyes with an arrow, which 
was addressed “ ‘T’o Philip’s right 
Eye.” The head of a duck, swim- 
ming in the river, was a favourite 
mark, which he seldom missed ; he 
likewise shot many small birds 
pane on trees, and some of the 
rger sort he has brought down 
when upon the wing; until hap- 
pening to see one of his arrows, 
that had accidentally dropped into 
a post, he was struck with the ha- 
zard he ran of injuring some fellow 
freature, and from that time re- 
linquished this amusement, But 
as shooting fish was not liable to 
any risk, he continued that diver- 
sion, with arrows made for the 
purpose by the Indians of Ameri- 
ca, and was almost as expert in the 
use of them, Whatever pursuit he 
engaged in, he followed with un- 
fommon ardour, and seldom de- 
sisted until he had reached the ex- 
tent of the subject: this fondness 
forthe bow, therefore, induced 
him to collect spe@mens of all the 
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bows and arrows that could be met 
with in different parts of the world, 
and to make himself acquainted 
with the precise methods of using 
them. He likewise procured what- 
ever books he could find upon the 
subject of archery, particularly 
those which related to the laws and 
practice of the old English bow- 
men, as well as what remained re- 
specting the use of those weapons 
among the ancients. 

“ About the year 1748, the death 
of Mr.Owen put his nephew in pos- 
session of thatgentleman’s property, 
which, ena not very extensive, 
was an acceptable addition to the 
small income upon which he had 
hitherto lived 3 and, by his uncle's 
desire, he added the name of Owen 
to his own, He was now enabled 
to cultivate, more at his ease, that 
very select society to which he 
had access; he accordingly took a 
house in London, near his friend 
Mr. Villiers, where he passed two 
winters, but found the air disagree 
with his own and my mother’s 
health ; not choosing, however, to 
forego the pleasure of that more 

eneral intercourse, for which he 
had so much relish, he determined 
to alter his plan, and, quitting his 
seat in Gloucestershire, to settle 
himself in the neighbourhood of 
London, where he might at once 
enjoy the advantage of country 
air, and a constant communication 
with the world. It happened for- 
tunately, that a villa on the banks 
of the Thames, immediately oppo- 
site to Richmond- hill, was then 
upon sale; which, from its situ- 
ation, seemed to be a residence 
particularly suited to him; ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1751, he 
made the purchase, and established 
himself at Twickenham; an event 
which contributed esseatially to 
D4 the 
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the happiness of his future life, 
during a period of more than fifty 


years. 


“ The situation of Twickenham 
meadows, and the pleasing ap- 
pearance they now assume, are 
very generally known; but it isa 
tribute of justice, due to his taste, 
to observe, that at the time when 
the place came into his hands, the 
river, with all the rich scenery on 
the opposite shore, was so entirely 
excluded from the house by high 
walls and terraces, and the grounds 
so crowded and disfigured by nu- 
merous avenues, and unmeaning 
masses of wood, that the aspect it 
bore was the very reverse of that 
gaiety and cheerfulness, which con- 
stitute its present character. 

« As soon as he was in posses- 
sion, he lost no time in making the 
improvements he wished; and, as 
his good nature and benevolence 
inclined him always to consider 
the pleasure he might afford to 
others, he was very attentive to the 
effect his alterations would have 
from the houses and grounds of 
his neighbours; but chiefly from 
Richmond - hill, whence he knew 
they would be seen and enjoyed by 
greater numbers, than from any 
other point of sight. On the good 
taste displayed on this occasion, he 
received many flattering compli- 
ments, particularly from the cele- 
brated Mr. Browne. 

“ At the time of making this 
purchase, he gave due considera- 
tion to the step he was taking; well 
aware that a large and beautiful 
villa in so frequented a neighbour- 
hood, in the possession of one fond 
of society, and whose acquaintance 
was already very extensive, might 
lead io habits of expense beyond 
the limits of his income, and prove 
an occasion of futyre embarrass- 


ment : but he felt at the sams 
time, what has since been fully 
proved, that he knew, and could 
trust, himself; that he ssessed a 
sufficient degree of a 
to incur only such expenses as were 
suited to his station, and essenji 
to his comfort, and to avoid those 
which originate in vanity or osten. 
tation, 

“* His mode of living at Twick. 
enham was in the hospitable style 
of a country gentleman : his table 
was furnished in a plain but ample 
manner; his house was always 
open to his friends, and to those 
whom merit, talents, or knowledge 
entitled to his notice; and they 
were received by him with un 
varied frankness and cordiality. 
When a select party was assembled 
to meet some literary character or 
ingenious traveller, from whom en- 
tertainment or information might 
be obtained, it was his care to suit 
the company to each other, and 
thus to avoid the interruptions 
which frequently deteat the object 
of such meetings. If the conversa- 
tion wandered, or got into unskil- 
ful hands, he had a most happy tas 
lent of bringing it back to the pro- 
per point, and of suppressing the 
superfluous talker; which was al- 
ways done with so much dextenty 
and such perfect good humour, that 
the person in question was generally 
the Jast in the company, who 
was sensible of any intention to 
take the conversation out of his 
hands. 

« As he never was the dupe af 
flattery, and always superior (0 
that meanness which leads men to 
sacritice their time to unnecessary 
civilities or undue compliances 
from the fear of givin offence, he 
was freed from those intrustons of 
impertinence, of which P ope 3 








ays 


uit 


terly complains, His attentions 
were limited to those who had a 
just claim to them, and towards 
such he never was deficient. 
Though he sought the conversa- 
tion of all, who could amuse or in- 
form him, and received a great va- 
riety of persons of almost every 
rank and description at his house, 
he never gave them reason to ima- 

ine, they had a greater share of 
is regard, than they really pos- 
sessed ; by this uniform sincerity, 
and the constant care he took to 
avoid personalities, and severe re- 
flexions, he never made an enemy, 
or lost a friend. 

“In the choice of his acquaint- 
ance, neither titles or wealth were 
to him any recommendation; the 
qualities he looked for and _ re- 
garded, were worth, talents, or ac- 
complishments. It would not, in- 
deed, be easy to say, whether his 
independent but respectful beha- 
viour to those of superior sta- 
tion, or his kindness and conde- 
scension to inferiors, was most 
remarkable; by the former he 
was generally esteemed and ad- 
mired, and by the latter he was 
universally respected and beloved. 
To these, indeed, his manner 
was peculiarly acceptable and 
engaBInS 5 those little attentions 
which he delighted to pay, where 
he thought they would give plea- 
sure, were shown in a way almost 
peculiar to himself; and towards 
such as were connected with him 
he ever manifested a fatherly re- 
pard. His domestics were made 
appy in his service; they were 
seldom changed ; and several, after 
age and intirmities had rendered 
them unequal to their duty, were 
sull maintained in his house; which 
induced a lady, who was conver- 
sant with the northern parts of 
Europe, to observe, that his house 
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resembled a Polish family, where 
all the dependents continue to live 
under the same roof, 
“ From the time when my fa. 
ther settled at Twickenham, his 
name became known in the literary 
world as an author, for in the 
course of that year he published his 
Scribleriad. ‘This work, which is 
a mock heroic poem, designed to 
ridicule and expose false taste and 
false science, could not be expected 
to attract the same share of public 
attention, as if the subject had been 
of a more popular nature, and the 
humour suited to readers of every 
description. This defect, however, 
if such it can be considered, is com- 
pensated by the wit and criticism it 
contains; which is of that durable 
kind, and founded on such just 
principles, that the poem may be 
read with equal pleasure, by men 
of judgement and learning, in all 
times. It was much noticed and 
admired, on its first appearance, 
by that class of readers, for whose 
use and entertainment it was chiefly 
written, and established the repu- 
tation of its author as a critic and 
ascholar. Several of his smaller 
pieces were published soon after, 
which, being of a livelier cast and 
adapted to the subjects of the day, 
were more generally read, and 
brought their author into further 
notice and estimation ; of these the 
most celebrated were, the ‘ Elegy 
written in an Empty Assembly 
Room,’ ‘ the Fakcer,’ and the ‘ Bo- 
rough Hunters.’ But what most 
contributed to establish his reputa- 
tion for humour, and a just insight 
into character, united with an exe 
tensive acquaintance with living 
manners, were his Essays published 
in The World; a periodical paper 
begun in the year 1752, and kept 
up with great spirit for four years. 
To an acquaintance with Mr, 
Moore, 
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Moore, the conductor of the work, 
he was introduced by lord Lyttel- 
ton, who was diligent to promote 
the success of this undertaking by 
interesting men of talents in its fa- 
vour. Some of my father’s imti- 
mate friends had already joined in 
the publication ; and, finding Mr. 
Moore to be an amiable and de- 
serving man, he gave him the pro- 
mise of assistance whenever he was 
at a loss for an essay; of this in- 
dulgence Moore frequently availed 
himself, nor did he ever apply in 
vain. Many of these papers, there- 
fore, Were written in great haste, 
and none of them with laboured 
attention. They were, however, 
much relished and admired ; and 
as his conversation was found to 
partake of the same wit and hu- 
mour that characterised his writ- 
ings, his company became more 
renerally sought after. In what 
fioht he was regarded by men of 
superior talents, will be seen by the 
following character, drawn of him 
in one of these essays by the late 
earl of Chesterfield. 

“¢Cantabrigius drinks nothing 
‘ but water, and rides more miles 
‘ina year than the keenest sports- 
*man, the former keeps his head 
* clear, the latter his body in health ; 
‘it rs not from himself that he 
‘runs, but to his acquaintance, a 
synonimous term for his friends. 
« Internally safe he seeks na sanc- 
‘tuary from himself, no intoxica- 
tron for his mind. His penetra- 
tion makes him discover and di- 
* vert himself with the follies of 
mankind, which his wit enables 
‘ium to expose with the truest ri- 
dicule, though always without 
* personal offence. Cheerful abroad 
‘because happy at home, and thus 
. happy because Virtu us.” 

“This character stands at the 


* 


° 


, 


cse OF 2 paper Written to expose 


the folly and ill effects of hard 
drinking ; and lord Chesterfield 
names my father, who was a water 
drinker, as a living example of one, 
who did*not require the exhilarat, 
ing aid of wine to enliven his wit 
or increase his vivacity, 

“ How far that even and regu. 
lar flow of spirits, with which he 
was blessed, was the effect of cop. 
stitution, the consequence of tem, 
perance, or of an habitual activity ; 
or whether it arose from an union 
of all the three, it may be difficult 
to determine ; but, from whatever 
cause it proceeded, there is no 
doubt that he possessed in a supe. 
rior degree the rare and happy ta. 
lent not only of regulating his con. 
versation, but even his spirits, by 
the temper and feelings of the com. 
pany he was in; who always found 
him equally disposed to listen or 
to converse, to be grave or gay, 
humourous or instructive, as best 
accorded with their wishes and in- 
clinations: by such behaviour in 
society it was, ‘that his acquaint. 
ance soon became a synonimous 
term for his friends.’ 

“ In what manner ‘he diverted 
himself with the follies of man- 
kind,’ the reader will have an op- 
portunity of judging by a perusal 
of his works. Certain it is, there 
will be found in them none of that 
‘ personal offence’ which almost 
all humourous and__ burlesque 
writers have allowed themselves, 
and without which the generality 
of authors seem falsely to imagine, 
that this species of writing becomes 
tame and insipid. That he was 
‘ cheerful abroad because happy at 
home, and thus happy because vi 
tuous,’ is established by the univers 
sal testimony of his friends, which 
it must be the pride and pleasure 
of his family to confirm. 

« My father was considerably 

) mf 











gdvanced in his eighty-third year 
before he was sensible, to any conr- 
sulerable degree, of the infirmities 
of age; buta difficulty of hearing, 
which had for some tune gradual} y 
increased, now rendered conversa- 
tion troublesome, and frequently 
disappomting to him. Against 
thisevil, his books, for which his 
relish was not abated, had hitherto 
furnished an easy and acceptable 
resource; but, unfortunately, his 
sight also became so imperfect, 
that there were few books he could 
read with comfort to himself. His 
general health, however, remained 
the same, ard his natural good 
spirits and cheerfulness of temper 
experienced no alteration. Having 
still the free use of his limbs, he 
continued to take his usual exer- 
cise, and to follow his customary 
habits of life ; accepting of such 
amusement, as conversation would 
afford, from those friends who had 
the kindness to adapt their voices 
to his prevailing infirmity ; and 
that he still retained a lively con- 
cern in all those great and interest- 
ing events, which were then taking 
place in Europe, may be seen in 
some of his latest productions. 
But as his deafness increased, he 
felt himself grow daily more yn- 
ft for the society of any but his 
own tumily, into whose care and 
protection he resigned himself with 
the most affectionate and endearing 
fonfidence; receiving those atten- 
hons, which it was the first pleasure 
ofhis children to pay him, not as a 
debt due to a fond and indulgent 
parent, hut as a free and voluntary 
inbute of thejr affection. In the 
cantemplation of these tokens of 
esteem and love, he seemed to ex- 
perience a constant and unabating 
a which supplied, in no 
mai degree, the want of other in- 
teresting ideas, 
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“Tt is well known, that among 
the many painful and humiliating 
effects that attend the decline cf 
life, and follow from a_ partial 
decay of the mental powers, we 
have often to lament the change 
it produces in the heart and affee- 
tions; but trom every consequence 
of this sort my father was most 
happilyexempt. ‘This I allow my- 
self to say upon the authority of 
the medical gentleman, of consi- 
derable eminence, by whose skill 
and friendly attentions he was as, 
sisted through the progressive 
staves of his slow decline; and whe 
has repeatedly assured me, that, in 
the whole course of his extensive 
practice, he had never seen a simie 
lar instance of equanimity and un- 
deviating sweetness of temper, 

“ During this gradual increase 
of feebleness, and with the discou- 
raging prospect of still greater suf- 
fering, which he saw before him, 
his exemplary patience and con- 
stant care to spare the feelings ot 
his family were eminently conspi- 
cuous; nor did the distressing in- 
firmities, inseparably attendant on 
extreme debility, ever produce a 
murmur of complaint, or even a 
hasty or unguarded expression. It 
is somewhat singular, and may be 
regarded as a proof of an unusually 
strong frame, that no symptom ot 
disease took place; all the organs 
of life continued to execute their 
respective functions, until, nature 
being wholly exhausted, he expired 
without a sigh, on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1802, leaving a widow, two 
sons, and a daughter. 

“ Of lord Chesterfield, who, like 
my father, possessed his faculties to 
the close of life, it is recorded, that 
the last words he uttered ¢ were 
strictly in character ;’ and the re- 
mark made by his physician Dr. 
Warren, upen that occasion was, 
that 
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that ‘ his good breeding would only 

uit him with his lite.’ I shall hope 
ae indulgence in applying the like 
observation to him, who 1s the sub- 
ject of this memoir, and whose 
atest words were equally charac- 
teristic; expressing that fond at- 
tachment to his family, which had 
ever been his ruling passion. Hav- 
ing passed a considerable time in a 
sort of doze, from which it was 


thought he had hardly strength to 
revive, he awoke, and upon seein 
me, teebly articulated « how < 
the dear people do?’ when [ ap. 
swered that they were well; with 
a smile upon his countenance, and 
with an increased energy of voiee 
he replied, «1 thank God! and 
then reposed his head upon the pil. 
low, and spoke no more,” 





—— 


Conripentiat Corresronpence of Lewis XVI. from the Time of his 
Paojecrep Fricgut to Monten. 


[Extracted from Miss Wititams’s Pusrication of his Letrers.] 


TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARLES. 


June 29, 1791. 


“ O console the most unfor- 

TT tunate of kings, you recal, 
my lord archbishop, the example 
of David, compelled to flee before 
his son Absalom. Forsaken mo- 
narch, unfortunate father! it is not 
vengeance that David calls to his 
aid; it is not the thunderbolt ef ir- 
ritated heaven that he invokes; in 
the king of kings he places all his 
confidence. He prays for an un- 
grateful son; he pardons the mon- 
ster by whom he is pursued, and 
who seems to thirst for his blood. 
This act of paternal affection is 
sublime; and I glory in having a 
conformity of sentiments and ideas 
vith David. Persecuted by un- 
grateful children, who calumniate 
a tender father, I have only thought 
of their interests and their happi- 
ness. At the feet of religion I de- 
pose the mjuries heaped upon the 
monarch: may the people be hap- 
py! and | am satisfied. I enjoya 
soothing satisfaction, while, in my 
hours of solitude, I can bless pro- 
vidence, and submit myself to its 
decrees; it is then that all injuries, 


all injustice, all wrongs, are for. 
gotten. Am I not too happy, 
my lord archbishop? and can di. 
vine justice be satisfied? I have 
been punished for having preferred 
that insolent philosophy, which had 
seduced, and plunged me into aa 
abyss of misery: for that, I neg. 
lected the ancient worship of my 
forefathers, so dear to St. Lewis, 
from whom I am proud of de. 
scending. You, my lord archbi- 
shop, whose religious virtues i 
spire admiration, and who prefer 
them to those of which philoso 
phers are proud, but which, viewed 
through the prism of religion, bear 
so near a resemblance to vices, 
offer for your tmfortunate king the 
vows of a heart inflamed by divine 
love—of a holy bishop whom I may 
compare to Ambrose—with this 
difference, that Theodosius hum. 
bled himself before him for having 
cruelly chastised a rebellious peo 
ple, and I solicit the aid of your 
prayers, to bring back a people 
who will never Bs to reproach 
me with having caused either 
blood or tears to flow. 2 
* Lewis.” 
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TO M. DE BOUILLE’. 


July 3, 1791. 


« You have done your duty, sir: 
cease to accuse yourself. And yet 
Icanconceive your affliction: you 
have risqued every thing for me, 
and have not succeeded. Destiny 
opposed my projects and yours ; 
fatal circumstances palsied my will, 
your courage, and rendered null 
your preparations. I do not mur- 
mur against providence. Success, 
Iknow, depended on myself: but 
he must have an atrocious mind 
who could have shed the blood of 
his subjects, and, by making re- 
sistance, have caused a civil war in 
France. Those ideas rent my bo- 
som; and all my resolutions va- 
nished. ‘To succeed, I must have 
had the heart of Nero, and the 
soul of Caligula. Receive, sir, my 
thanks; why have I not the power 
to testify to you all my gratitude ? 

“ Lewis.” 





TO MONSIEUR. 


July 28, 1791. 


“ My misfortunes then must fall 
upon you; and you are doomed to 
anew victim of that fatality by 
which I am_ pursued. While I 
sought an asylum, repose, honour, 
and Frenchmen, I only found, at 
every step, treason, a cruel deser- 
tion, the boldness of crime, and 
the fatality of circumstances. All 
thoughts of regaining the French 
are over; no justification is to be 
hoped, no liberty to be obtained, 
no good to be effected from my 
own spontaneous will. A few days 
since, [was a vain phantom of a 
Monarch, the impotent chief of a 
People the tyrants of their king, 
the slaves of their oppressors : 
now share with them their chains. 
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A prisoner in my palace, I am de- 
prived even of the right of com- 
—?— Separated trom my whole 
amily, my wife, my sister, my 
children, sigh at a distance from 
me; while you, my brother, by 
the most noble disinterestedness, 
have condemned yourself t& exile. 
You are now in those regions that 
echo the moans of so many victims, 
whom honor called to the banks of 
the Rhine, but whom my affection, 
my orders, or rather my earnest 
entreaties, sought to bring back to 
the bosom of their desolate coun- 
try. You say they are unhappy! 
ah! tell them that Lewis, that their 
king, their father, their friend, is 
more unhappy still! This flight, 
which was so necessary for me, 
which would perhaps have pro- 
cured my happiness, and that of 
my people, will furnish motives 
for a terrible accusation. I am 
menaced ; the cries of hatred strike 
my ear! They talk of interroga- 
ting me: No, never! While I am 
suffered to believe myself king of 
France, I will avoid whatever 
would tend to degrade me. Oh! 
my brother! let us hope for a 
milder futurity: the French loved 
their king ; what then have [ done 
to deserve their hatred? I, who 
have ever borne them in my heart. 
Were I a Nero, a Tiberius, 
Let us still cherish a soothing hope; 
and may my next letter inform you 
that my fortune is changed ! 

“ Lewis.” 





TO MONSIEUR. 
August 27, 1791. 


«“ The approximation you sug- 
gest to me, my dear brother, 1s 
founded on an illusion to which I 
can give no manner of credit. 
What passes before my eyes, de- 
mnonstrates to me that principles 
drawn 
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drawn from the theory of politics, 
vanish in the execution. Besides, 
what weapon can be used against 
the multiphed sophisms employed 
to enforce the pretensions of innos 
vators? The queen displays the 
same courage: her fortitude seems 
to augment in proportion as Our Si- 
tuation becomes desperate. All 
that surrounds us, appears to me 
very insufficient to contend suc- 
cessfully with the hordes of our 
enemies. I cannot engage you too 
strongly to show an example of 
circumspection ; pretexts are eager- 
ly watched for; and we must en- 
deavour, by our prudence, to neus 
tralise the efforts of crime. 

“ You know, my dear brother, 
the immutability of my tenderness 
for you. 

“ Lewts.” 





TO THE PRINCE OF CONDE’. 


«“ My Cousin, 


“ In vain I have intimated to 
my brothers how much those armed 
assemblies on the banks of the 
Rhine are contrary to sound po- 
licy, the interests of the exiled 
French, and my own cause. They 
still persist in their resolutions of 
novell 9 threaten us with foretgners, 
and oppose them to Frenchmen 
led astray. This conduct fills me 
with sorrow, and must produce the 

lost disastrous consequences: it 
will perpetuate hatred, excite ven- 
geance, and deprive me of all 
means of concthation. The mo- 
ment that hostilities begin, you 


may be assured that 2}} return mfto 


France will be imposible; emi- 
gration will become a state-crime ; 
those will then be attacked as cri- 
minals, who now are only victims; 
and Frenchmen, whom violence 
bad torced to dy, will be consider- 


ed as traitors, who sought to laces 
rate the bosom of their country 
This re-union of emigrants, which 
will never obtain my approbatien, 
multiplies an hundred-fold the 
forces of my enemies. They per. 
sist int considering me as the soul 
of your preparations; they ima. 
gine I have a secret council, under 
the name of the Austrian commit. 
tee, directed by the genius of the 
queen, encouraged by my appro. 
bation, and who retain you on the 
banks of the Rhine. They cry, *to 
arms!’ their agents, well instructed, 
spread themselves in the streets, in 
the public squares, under the wine 
dows of my palace ; and every day 
they sound in my ear the funeral 
ery of ‘war! war!’ I am af. 
frighted at their tenacious obsti« 
nacy, their fury, their cries of rage, 
What madmen! they »vish for war! 
Ah! if ever the signal were given, 
it would be a long and oval cons 
test: having no other object than 
vengeance and hatred, it would 
become barbarous. Oh God! 
preserve France from this fatal 
scourge! let not those homicide 
yells be heard! If I must descend 
from the throne, mount the staf- 
fold where Charles the First was 
immolated, and abandon all that is 
dear to me on earth, I am ready— 
but no war! no war! 

«“ Nevertheless, the noise of your 
preparations has reached me—— 
You, my cousin, who are desirous 
of uniting glory and duty—you 
whom the emigrants consider as 
their father and their chief, and J 
myself esteem as a loyal and mag- 
nanimous prince—oppose, I con- 
jure you, the wild projects © 
French assembled around your per 
son; make known to them 
danger ; oppose my will, my coun 
sels, even my prayers, to this Fa 


; “nett or- 
lor. iwlamed by injustice, ™! 
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rune, and injuries. Let us yet dare 
to hope: the storm may pass away ; 
happier times may be in reserve 
for us. I stand in need of hope, 
and of learning that you are docile 
to my voice, In order to enjoy one 


moment of happiness. 
“ Lewts.” 





TO Me DE ST. PRIESTe 


November 27, 1791. 


“« The measures, sir, that may 
kindle civil war, are not those which 
I will adopt to preserve my autho- 
nity. I would rather abdicate the 
throne, than deliver up my forti- 
fied places to the powers who pro- 
pose giving me proofs of their high 
interest. 1 have accepted, not with- 
out much repugnance, the new con- 
stitution: but I am resolved to 
maintain «t, because I have sworn 
todo so. The loyalty of my prin- 
ciples can alone justify the conf- 
dence of the French people: my 
brothers, by obstinately pursuing 
the plan they seem to have adopt- 
ed, are preparing many sorrows 
for me, ane! depriving themselves, 
— for ever, of all means of 
consoling me. Employ, sir, your 
powers of persuasion, to make them 
conceive the horrors of my situas 
fon. Their return would surely 
lead to union in that great family, 
of which the title of father is go 
dear to me. 

«| appreciate yout gencrous 
offers, sir, and the pure zeal by 
which they are dictated; but at 
this moment [ can accept nathing, 
and still less commit myselt by pro- 
mises which would be considered 
as crimes, Depend, sir, alike on 
my good wishes, and the desire I 
feel te realise them. 





“ Lewrs.’ 





Conripentiat Corresronpence of Lewis XVI. [63} 


TO Me VERGNIAUD., 


August 11,1792, Ten 
in the Mecrning. 


“ Mr. President, 

“ Amidst the disorder of a sit- 
ting so tumultuous, so cruel for 
my feelings, and such an outrage 
on the dignity of the national re- 
presentation, the legislative body 
will, I suppose, employ means to 
calm the popular effervescence. T 
do not demand justice for the mag- 
nitude of that crime which has 
forced me to come with my family, 
and place myself with confidence 
under the aegis of the delegates of 
the people. There would be too 
many culprits to punish, to have 
hopes that a striking example might 
intimidate the wicked. May the 
evil already perpetrated be buried 
in oblivion ; may peace arise from 
the ashes of the palace of my fa- 
thers! I shall not think the pain of 
any sacrifice equal to the profound 
grief I feel at the violation of pub- 
lic order. 

«“ The labours of the assembly 
require that an asylum should be 
chosen for me, whete I may find 
security for my family, and enjoy 
myself a benefit which the univer- 
sality of 'renchmen expect trom 
your solicitude. 

“ Lewis.” 





TO THE DUCHESS OF GRAMMONT. 


At the National Assembly, 
August 11. 


“ We accept, madam, your ge- 
nerous offers: the horror of our si- 
tuation makes us feel all their value. 
‘The only manner in which we can 
acknowledge so much loyalty, 1s 
by the duration of our most tender 
sentiments. 


“ Trwere.” 
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[64] Conripentrat Cornesrorpence of Lewis XVI, 


TO MONSIEUR. 


August 11, 1792. 
At the National Assembly. 


* Carnage and flames signalised 
in their turn, my dear brother, the 
horrible hours of yesterday. Forced 
to abandon my palace with all my 
family, to seck an asylum in the 
midst of my most cruel enemies, it 
is under their very eyes that I paint 
to you, perhaps for the last time, 
my dreadful situation. 

«“ Francis I. in perilous circum- 
stances, wrote, ‘ all is lost but hoe 
nour:’ for me, I have no longer 
any hope but in the justice of God, 
and in the purity of those benevo- 
lent intentions which I have never 
ceased to cherish for the French. 
If I should fall, which every thing 
leads me to believe, remember and 
imitate Henry IV. during the siege 
of Paris, and Lewis XIT. when - 
ascended the throne. 

“ Adieu! My heart is oppressed: 
all I sce, and all I hear, afflicts me. 

I am ignorant when, and how, I 
can henceforth write to you. 
“ Lewis.” 





Billet addressed to M. de ***#*, 
wounded on the 10th of August, 
at the Chateau; (of which cir- 
cumstance Lewis XVI. was 
ignorant.) 


(This billet was delivered by 
Lewis XVI. in a bit of bread, 
to M. de L****, one of those 
who would not abandon the 
monarch after the 10th of Au- 
gust, unul the moment when 
the commune of Paris com- 
pelled the legislative body to 
deliver the king, and his fa- 
mily, into the hands of gene- 
ral Santerre. Lewis XVI. in 
confiding this paper to M. de 
Le***, shed tears. “ This,” 


said he, “ is an eternal adieg 
which I send my brother. Yoy 
will render me a signal service, 
sir, by remitting this billet 
where it is addressed.” ‘The 
person who undertook this 
task did not succeed. The 
billet was intercepted on the 
frontier ; seized upon by the 
commune, and deposited 
among its archives, from 
which it was withdrawn by M, 
C****d, after the Sth Ther. 
midor. } 

Paris, August 12, 1792 


iw? 


Seven in the Morning. 


“ My Brother, 

“ T am no longer king! The 
public voice will make known to 
you the most cruel catastrophe— 
I am the most unfortunate of hus 
bands, and of fathers! I am the 
victim of my own goodness, of 
fear, of hope It is ca impene- 
trable mystery of iniquity! ‘They 
have bereaved me of every oy 3 
they have massacred my faithtul 
subjects; I have been decoyed by 
stratagem far from my palace; 
and they now accuse me! lama 
captive: they drag me.,to prison} 
and the. queen, my children, and 
madame Elizabeth, share my sad 
fate. 

“ IT can no longer doubt that! 
am an object odious in the eyes of 
the French, led astray by prejudice 
This is the stroke which 
most insupportable. My brother 
but a little while, and I shall exist 
no longer. Remember to avenge 
my memory by publishing how 
much I loved this ungrateful peo 
ple. Recal one day to their re 
membrance the wrongs they have 
done me, and tell them I forgave 
them. Adieu, my brother, for 
last time ! 
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Letter of M. de Matfsuerses, to 
the President of the National 
Convention, at the Epocha of the 
Trial of Lewis XVI. 


« | am ignorant, citizen presi- 
dent, if the convention will allow 
Lewis XVI. a counsel to defend 
his cause, and whether they will 
leave him the choice. If that be 
the case, I wish he should be in- 
formed, that, if he appoints me to 
that office, I am ready to devote 
myself to his service. I do not 
ask that you should impart my 
proposition to the convention, being 
far from thinking myself a perso- 
nage of sufficient importance to oc- 
cupy its thoughts: but I was twice 
admitted into the council of him 
who was then my master, at a time 
when that function was coveted by 
all the world; and I owe him the 
same service at present, when it is 
become a function which many 
consider as dangerous. Had I 
known any possible «method of 

ing him acquainted with my 
wishes, I should not have taken 
the liberty of addressing myself to 
you. I suppose, that, in the place 
you fill, you have a greater facility 
than any other person of commu- 

Ricating to him this letter. 
“ Lamoicnon MALesHERBeEs.” 





TO M. DE MALESHERBES. 


At the Temple. 


“ I have no terms, my dear 
Malesherbes, in which to express 
how sensibly I am affected by your 
sublime devotedness. You have 
anticipated my wishes: your aged 
hand is stretched forth towards 
me, and would push me from the 
ou. Were I still in possession 
- a throne, T ought to share it 

“4! you, in order to render myself 
er — of the remaining half. 





ConFipENTIAL CorRESPONBENCE Of Lewis XVI. [65] 


But I have only chains, which 
you render lighter by holding 
them up. I vane you to heaven 
and your own heart, for your re- 
ward. 

“ T do not cherish Ulusions re. 
lative to my fate. Ingratitude, 
which has dethroned me, will not 

ause in the midst of its career. 
ey would have too much cause 
to blush, if they were continual. 
ly to support the sight of their 
victim. I shall undergo the fate 
of Charles the First ; and my blood 
will flow, to punish me for having 
never shed any. 

« But would it not be possible 
to ennoble my last moments? The 
national assembly contains the de- 
stroyers of my monarchy, my ac- 
cusers, my judges, and probably 
my executioners. Nothing can en- 
lighten such men: they are not to 
be rendered just; and they are still 
less to be softened. Would it not 
be better to give some energy to 
my defence, since its weakness will 
never save me? It ought, I think, 
to be addressed, not to the national 
convention, but to the whole of 
France,who would judge my judges, 
and would restore mea place in the 
hearts of the people, which I have 
never deserved to lose. In that 
supposition, the part I should have 
to act would consist in not ac- 
knowledging the competence of the 
tribunal Soles which I should be 
forced to appear. I would observe 
a dignified silence; and, in con- 
demning me, the men who call 
themselves my judges, would be- 
come my assassins. 

« Upon the whole, you, my dear 
Malesherbes, and Tronchet who 
shares your devotedness, are more 
enlightened than I. were in 
wisdom, my reasons and your 
own. I will acquiesce, without 
hesitation, in all’ you propese. 

E If 
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[66] Memoirs of the late Eane Howe. 


If you secure my lite, I will pre- 
serve it in order to remind you of 
the benefit : and, if we are bereaved 
of it, we shall meet again, with still 


reater delight, in the abodes of 
unmortality. 


Lh) Le Ws," 





Memorrs of the late Earn Hlowr. 


(From Mr. Mason’s Lire of his Lorpvsuie.} 


“ HE honourable Richard 

Howe, second son of Ema- 
nuel-Scrope viscount Howe, of the 
kingdom of Ireland, was bom in 
the parish of St. George, Hanover 
Square, March $th, 1725-5, O. S. 
—by the change of style, March 
19th, 1726. He was sent for edu- 
cation first to Westminster school, 
when his father went to Barbadoes 
as governor of that is!and—having 
been appointed to his government 
in May 1732. From this school 
Richard was removed to that of 
Eton, not later than 1735, when 
the viscountess (his mother) _re- 
turned a dowager to England. In 
his fourteenth year he left Eton also, 
to enter into the naval service.” 


“ Mr. Richard Howe was in- 
itiated into his professional line by 
sailing for the South Seas, in the 
Severn, of 50 guns, commanded 
by the hon. captain Edward Legge. 
This ship (one of commodore An- 
son’s squadron) was driven by di- 
stress into Rio Janeiro, and thence 
navigated back to Europe. 

“ Mr. Howe served next aboard 
the Burford (captain Lushington) 
in a squadron under the command 
of commovore sir Francis Knowles; 
who was detached from sir Chalo. 
ner Ogie’s fleet in February 1743, 
to ma 
La Guitta, upon the coast of Cu- 
ragoa. The attack was made; the 


Burford suffered considerably ; and 


e¢ an attack on the town of 


4 


the captain was killed in the action, 
This attempt having failed, a court. 
martial was held, relative to the 
conduct of the Burford. Young 
Howe was particularly called upon 
for his evidence. He gave it in 
a clear and collected manner, till 
he came to relate the death of his 
captain. He could then proceed 
no further, but burst into tears, and 
retired. There subsists a more in 
timate alliance between steady cou- 
rage and sensibility, than the ge- 
nerality of men are aware ot. 

“ Mr. Howe was soon after. 
wards appointed acting-lieutenant 
by commodore Knowles, and ina 
short time came to England with 
his ship. His commission not being 
confirmed by the Admiralty, be 
returned to his patron in the West 
Indies, where he was made lieute- 
nant of a sloop of war. 

“ An English merchantman had 
been captured at the Dutch settle. 
ment of Eustatia by a French pr 
vateer, under the guns and protec 
tion of the governor. Lieutenant 
Howe, at his own earnest request, 
was sent with orders to claim her 
for the owners. This demand not 
being complied with, he desired 
leave to go with the boats, and at- 
tempt cutting her out of the har- 
bour. ‘Ihe captain represented 
danger of so adventurous a steps 
and added, that he had not sil 
ficient interest to support him ia 


~ sccentartton oO the 
England, on a representation o 
—— , bread 





of 





preach of neutrality. ‘The lieute- 
pant then requested he would, for 
4 short time, quit the ship, and 
leave the command ‘ ith him. This 
being done, the leutenant went 
with the boats, cut out the vessel, 
and restored it to the proprictors. 

« In the autumn of 1745, licute- 
nant Howe, having served pre- 
viously with admiral Vernon in 
the Downs, was raised to the rank 
of commander in the Baltimore 
sloop of war, which joined the rest 
of the squadron on the coast of 
Scotland under admiral Smith. 
During this cruise, the Baltimore, 
and another armed vessel, fell in 
with two French frigates, of SO 
guns each, full of troops and am- 
munition. Captain Howe imme- 
diately ran the Baltimore between 
them, and almost on board one of 
the ships. A desperate action com- 
menced ; in which captain Howe 
was severely wounded in the head 
by a musquet-ball, and carried otf 
the deck, to all appearance dead. 
But by medical assistance he soon 
discovered signs of life, and, after 
the dressing of his wound, flew 
again to his post. “lhe action con- 
tinued, tll the Frencl, ships sheered 
of, leaving the Baltimore in too 
shattered a condition to pursue 
them. For his behaviour im this 
action, properly represented by the 
worthy admiral Smith, our young 
hero was advanced to the rank of 
post-captain, and on April 10th, 
1746, appointed to the ‘Triton 
frigate. With the Triton he was 
ordered to Lisbon: there found 
the Rippon, of 60 guns, command- 
ed by captain Holbourne, with 
‘hom he changed ships, and vi- 
sited the coast of Guinea. He af- 
terwards went to admiral Knowles 
~ Jamaica, was appointed his first 
Captain on board the Cornwall, of 

guns, in which ship he re- 





Memoirs of the late Eart Hows. (67) 


turfted to England at the peace ia 
1748.” 





“ At the close of this same year 
(1751) captain Howe was appoint~ 
ed to the Mary yacht. This was 
not the kind of command that ace 
corded with his active spirit: he 
was glad to quit it in June 1752, 
on being commissioned to the Dole 
phin frigate. ‘The Dolphin was 
one of the squadron that sailed to 
the Mediterranean under commo- 
dore Edgecumbe ; who, during his 
station there, dispatched captain 
Howe to the coast of Barbary on 2 
very critical service. The inhabit- 
ants of Sallee were fitting out a 
cruiser of about 20 guns, avowedly 
to plunder vessels of all the Chris- 
tian nations, and particularly of the 
English, On arriving in their 
road, the captain sent a letter on 
shore to the bashaw and alcaide; 
acquainting them with the nature 
of the service to which he was ap- 
pointed, and requesting an expla- 
nation of their intentions. The 
Moors invited the captain on shore, 
to treat with them. He was strong 
ly advised not to put himself in 
the power of such a faithless peo- 
ple; but, considering it as a duty 
belonging to his employment, he 
went on shore next morning, ac- 
companied by two or three friends 
only, leaving his ship to the care of 
the lieutenant, with orders how to 
proceed in case of any accident. 
On his approach near the beachy 
he perceived a concourse of people 
ready to receive him, and, upon 
landing, was immediately conduct 
ed to the bashaw and alcaide ; who 
had prepared a repast for his ene 
tertainment (a sheep roasted whole, 
&c.), and behaved with the great- 
est civility, and even politeness. 
They then proceeded to the busi- 
ness of the intended cruiser; and 
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[68] Memorrs of the late Eant Howr. 


by their discourse appeared not 
quite free from hostile designs. 
When they were reminded of sub- 
sisting treaties, they replied, that 
the emperor of Morocco’s engage- 
ments were not binding to them. 
They however, after much argu- 
ment, consented to abandon their 
mtentions of cruising against .the 
English, if the captain would fur- 
nish them with a few materials for 
their ship. This he judiciously 
contrived to evade, by observe, 
that the stores aboard the Dolphin 
were the property of the king his 
master, and not his to give away ; 
but that if the bashaw and alcaide 
would honour him with a visit, 
they should be welcome to any 
thing on board that was at his own 
disposal. This invitation was ac- 
cepted, and they went on board 
next day with near two hundred of 
their followers; so that it was 
thought necessary to arm a num- 
ber of seamen, as sentinels, in the 
gangways, and other parts of the 
Dip. The principal Moors were 
at first a little alarmed, and indeed 
affronted, at this circumstance ; but 
on the captain’s informing them, 
that it was only a proper compli- 
ment to the dignity of his guests, 
they were perfectly satisfied, and 
cheerfully partook of the repast, 
not objecting to rum-punch, under 
the title of sherbet. They accepr- 
ed of a pair of handsome pistols, 
and some other things; and by a 
promise to return with a more con- 
siderable present for the emperor 
(which he afterwards faithfully 
performed), the captain put them 
off with the gift of a hand-pump. 
On the Dolphin’s departure, they 


« © The cldest of these three ladies (Sophia-Charlotte) was born February igh 
the second (Maz v- Juliana) April 7th, 1765; the youngest (L.ouisa-Cathermn 
ber &h, M67. The birth of their mother (late countess Howe) is not exact! 
Piized July 20th, L732, U. . 


bait s! Cc Waid by 


sent a letter to the commodore 
thanking him for appointing such 
an officer to negociate with them 
and desiring that the same person 
might return with the promised 
presents tor the emperor,” 





“ February 16th, 1758, was an 
auspicious day indeed in our hero’s 
calendar. Being allotted a cessa. 
tion for a few months, amidst the 
career of his glorious actions, he 
marrred Mary, one of the two 
daughters and co-heiresses to Chi- 
verton Hartop, esq. of Welby, in 
the county of Leicester. This mar- 
riage was productive of no living 
child for the first four years; but 
afterwards amply compensated for 
the delay, by giving the world the 
two noble ladies, to whom this pub- 
lication is inscribed, and an interme. 
diate one, whose untimely decease 
will be recorded in the sequel *. 

«“ Bemg thoroughly sensible of 
the skill and activity of captain 
Howe (the only officer of the great 
armament in 1757, who had per- 
formed any service), Mr. secretary 
Pitt contrived to have an interview 
with him, for the purpose of dis- 
coursing about other attacks on the 
French coast. At the close of the 
conversation, captain Howe er 
pressed his desire to be one of the 
officers employed on such service. 
The minister replied, “ he could 
not interfere in recommending cap- 
tains to the commander in chief.” 
Thus the matter seemingly ended: 
but Mr. Pitt had in reality deter- 
mined that the supreme naval com- 
mand should be entrusted to ¢ap- 
tain Howe himself. 

“ In consequence of this deter- 
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mmnation, at the beginning of June, 
1758, commodore Howe set sail in 


the Essex with his squadron of 


ships of war, and above one hun- 
dred transports, having on board 
some thousand land forces and a 
large train of artillery, through the 
race of Alderney—bemg the first 
Englishman who was bold enough 
to sail with a fleet of ships through 
this dangerous pass. ‘he commo- 
dore proceeded to the bay of Con- 
calle. Here the duke of Marlbo- 
rough landed with the troops, and 
having destroyed near St. Maloes 
an. hundred sail of shipping; and 
many magazines, re-embarked on 
June Lith. The commodore, after 
making various movements with 
his fleet, to the terror of the French 
coast, on July Ist returned to St. 
Helens. 

“ A second expedition in the 
same year (1758) being concerted 
under the same naval commander, 
prince Edward (afterwards duke 
of York) went on board the Essex 
oaJuly 24th. August Ist, com- 
modore Howe, with the troops un- 
der lieut.-gen. Bligh, sailed from 
St. Helens. On the 6th he came 
to anchor in Cherbourg road. The 
town of Cherbourg was taken, the 
basin totally destroyed, together 
with all the forts in the neighbour- 
hood. This service performed, the 
feet anchored August 19th under 
the high land of Portland. 

“ On August 3ist the commo- 
dore sailed again towards St. Ma- 
loes, still attended by prince Ed- 
ward. He came to anchor Sep- 
tember 3d in the bay of St. Lu- 
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naire, and landed the troops with. 
out Opposition. The commodore 
found it advisable to move thence 
into the bay of St. Cas. On the 
retreat of the British forces from 
St. Cas, September 7th, the com- 
modore ordered his barge to be 
rowed through the thickest of the 
enemy’s fire; thus animating the 
sailors, who had shown some back- 
wardness at the tremendous aspect 
of the peril, to be firm in their 
duty. As many of the flying sol- 
diers as his own boat could pos- 
sibly contain, were repeatedly taken 
in; and, the rest of the boats fol- 
lowing so noble an example, above 
700 oF the army were saved, who 
would otherwise have perished, 

«“ Here let me pause a while, 
and indulge Bon? in the feelings 
of an early friendship, by express- 
ing my sincere regret for the loss 
2 A valuable youth (then principal 
representative, both in lineage and 
fortune, of the great lord chancellor 
Somers), ensign James Cocks. It 
was this unfortunate defeat, thou 
much-lamented companion! which 
deprived thy country of a true he- 
roic spirit, tempered with many so- 
cial virtues, in only the twentieth 
year of thine existence. 

“ Thee * Brookman’s grove, + Teme’s 
glassy current thee, 
Wept thee thy lucid lakes }. 

“ Before we take our leave of 
the above-mentioned expeditions, 
I would just say a word or two, 
relative to prince Edward, from 
what was heard by myself many 
years after in conversation wit 
earl Howe. When his royal high- 


“* The name of his seat in Hertfordshire, now the property and residence of Sa- 


t! 


to this valiant youth, 


uel Robert Gausson, esq. who (as if the chancellor Somers’s genius still hovered ove! 
“ spot) is one of the most attentive and unbiassed magistrates in the kingdom. 
+ A river that runs by a large extent of land in Worcestershire which belanged 


“ + Te nemus Angitiz, vitred te Fucinus und, 


Te liquids flevere lacus. 
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ness first engaged in the service, 
the commodore asked him ¢ what 
station he would choose.’ ‘The 
reply was, ‘ to be always where 
you are.’ ‘This request was uni- 
formly complied with, tll the 
commodore saw it necessary to 
brave the most menacing front of 
danger himself, for rescuing the 
British troops from destruction. 
On this occasion he told the prince 
(then in the barge with him) that 
he must desire him to go immedi- 
ately back to the ship. This re- 
quest beyond description discon- 
certed prince Edward, who most 
earnestly desired to be suffered to 
remain in his promised station. 
Tht commodore answered, * he 
should be happy to have his royal 
highness still at his side; but that 
the due attention to such a charge 
would unavoidably draw off his 
thoughts from the important »usi- 
ness of the moment.’ Prince Ed- 
ward, demonstrating a judgement 
equal to his spirit, acquiesced, and 
withdrew to the ship.—Notwith- 
standing this proof of the commo- 
dore’s vigilance over the personal 
safety of his royal naval pupil, the 
tattling duke of Newcastle (then at 
the head of the treasury) remon- 
strated to George the Second, on 
the perils to which his grandson 
was exposed by his commander. 
But the sovereign replied with in- 
dignation, ‘how shall the boy be 
trained to sea-service without being 
inured to its dangers ?? 

« Previously to the commodore’s 
setting out on one of the expedi- 
tions already recited, being al- 
Ways attentive to verbal exactness, 
he found himself unable to com- 
chun cue particular passave in 
US Written instructions, which he 
had received from the creat Wil- 
liam Pitt. To him, therefore, he 
repaired, and mentioned, that he 


did not perfectly uonderstand his 
orders. Not understand your 
orders!’ (exclaimed the secretary 
in his haughty tone): ¢ thae’s yer 
strange indeed.’ The commodore, 
perfectly understanding the req 
purport of this exclamation. ine 
stantly replicd 3 s Sir, do n t mis 
take me. When I shall be tho. 
roughly acquainted with my ep. 
rand, you may depend upon my 
executing it to the utmost of my 
power.’ This softened at once 
the minister’s features: with the 
readiest complacence he conde. 
scended to be expositor of his own 
instructions—which, but for a habit 
of haughtiness, he might as easily 
have done at first. This anecdote 
is also wiven from the mouth of 
lord Howe. 

“ In a few days after those gal. 
lant exertions of humanity, which 
he had shown in the bay of &. 
Cas on September 7th, Richard, 
viscount Howe, of the kingdom of 
Treland, came home with his fleet. 
He had succeeded to this title by 
the death of his elder brother 
George Augustus, killed July Sth, 
at the siege of Ticonderoga, m 
America—as promising an ofhcer 
in the land service, as even his bre- 
ther Richard in the naval. 

«© In November, 1759, the Mag- 
nanime, commanded by lord Howe, 
made one of sir Edward Hawke's 
fleet at his memorable victory over 
marquis de Conflans. The Mag- 
nanime attacked the Formidable of 
St guns, which was thereby com 
pletely disabled, and afterwards 
taken. But the Magnanime, hav- 
ing lost her fore-yard, was driven 
through the enemv’s fleet to lee- 
ward, where lord Howe bore down, 
and attacked the Hero so furiously, 
that he soon compelied hei to strike. 
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‘4 movement of the Magnanime 
was involuntary; but it was re- 
garded in another light by intelli- 
t oficers on board the fleet: 
they considered it as a masterly 
groke in the captain for the more 
effectual annoyance of a ying ene- 
my. The commanding admiral 
himself was of this opinion, and 
spoke in the highest terms of os 
‘rcious an effort. For his beha- 
yviour in this action, when lord 
Howe was presented at court by 
sir Edward Hawke, he was ho- 
noured with the particular thanks 
of George the Second, for so many 
repetitions of signal service to his 
country. Nor did his royal master 
compliment him by words alone, 
but appointed him to a lucrative 
post (colonel of the Chatham ma- 
rines), created on purpose, March 
ged, 1760. 
“ On September 1th, of the same 
vear (1760), lord Howe, in the 
Magnanime, with also the Bedford 
and Prince Frederick, was dispatch- 
ed by sir Edward Hawke to dis- 
sossess the French of the island of 
Jumet. In the successful execu- 
tion of these orders, the king’s ships 
had not a single man killed or 
wounded.” 





“ A new turn of ministerial ar- 
rangements, in 1782, brought lord 
Howe again into the notice of his 
countrymen. April Sth, he was 
raised to the rank of admiral of 
the blue. On the 20th of the same 
month he was created a viscount of 
Great Britain, by the title of Howe 
of Langar, in the county of Not- 
tinvham, 

_“ May 9th he sailed with twelve 
'ine-ot-hattle ships, in quest of the 
Pusch fleet that had put to sea 
y the Lexel : but the Dutch 
ssnurky hearing of this, retired in- 
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to the Texel again. The British 
Heet cruised on the coast of Hol- 
land for about a month, and then 
returned to Spithead, 

“ It must have been within a 
very short time after his return 
from this cruise against the Dutch, 
that lord Howe lost his mother, the 
viscountess dowager, who died 
June 13th, 1782, turned of eighty 
by a few years. Her jointure of 
course devolved to him; and she 
bequeathed him the chief of her 

*rsonal property; but whether the 
atter amounted to any thing con- 
siderable, is more than the writer of 
this lite has the least knowledge of, 

“ In July admiral lord Howe 
siled from Spithead on a cruise to 
the westward with twenty-two sail 
of the line ; August 14th he return. 
ed to Spithead without having seen 
the enemy. He sailed again from 
Spithead, September 11th, with 
thirty-four satl of the line for the 
relief of Gibraltar. This he effect- 
ed, October 11th, in spite of the 
combined fleet of France and Spain 

forty-six sail of the line), and in 
that masterly manner which cha- 
racterises all his naval exploits. A 
more particular account of this 
achievement may be found in cap- 
tain Schomberg’s work. It was 
the action lord Howe always spoke 
of to his dying day, as the greatest 
he had ever performed, and as the 
only one of which he claimed the 
sole merit to himself. The main 
object of his mission being thus 
accomplished, “ he offered the ene- 
my battle; which they might from 
their situation have accepted, but 
which it was not in his power to 
enforce. The enemy to windward 
kept up a constant fire four hours 
on the English fleet, but would 
never come near enough to make 
the «action any way decisive *.” 


“© Britih Magazine, confirmed by Naval Chronology.” 
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Much inclined in himself was lord 
Howe to have attempted drawing 
the enemy into a real engagement 
by a pretended flight of his own. 
But for the sake of his own repu- 
tation with the people, and the ho- 
nour of the British flag, he would 
not venture trying the experiment. 
He knew that P his,artifice had 
failed of its intended effect, the 
English admiral and his fleet would 
have been reviled, as if they had 
fled in reality. Some may account 
this over-cautiousness against talse 
imputation for a weakness.in our 
hero’s character. Enamoured he 
certainly was of fair fame; and 
conscious of never deserving oblo- 
quy, he did not always despise it 
as he should have done. Having, 
according to his instructions, dis- 
patched part of his flect on another 
service, he returned home, and an- 
chored at Spithead November 15th. 
For his skill and courage in the 
foregoing transactions he received 
the ete of both honses of par- 
liament. ‘The corporation of Lon- 
don, in common council assembled, 
ordered an historical picture of the 
siege and reliet of Gibraltar to be 
executed by Mr. Copley.—Sull 
there were calumniators at the time, 
who would have placed the most 
laudable actions of lord Howe in a 
very different light ; and the pound, 
shilling, and pence calculator of 
1779, was among the foremost of 
these. But since the calumnies al- 
luded to had no other ground, than 
a total mis-statement of facts, and 
are now credited by nobody, it 
would be mere waste of time to 
enter upon a particular refutation 
of them.’”’ 





“ We will proceed to. 1794.— 
May 2d the fleet, with the same 
commander, sailed from St. He. 
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lens. May 2lst, news was heard ; 
the French being off Ushant, May 
28th, captain Parker, of the Auda. 
cious (one of lord Howe's fleet) 
engaged Le Revolutionnaire, and 
made her strike; but she was pes. 
cued by five other French shj 5 
coming up, one of which (L’Au. 
dacieux) towed her into port. May 
29th abattle began ; in which (had 
the captain, who was afterwards 
by a trial found guilty of breach of 
orders, done his duty) lord Howe 
had got the French into such a s- 
tuation, that he doubted not of 
being able to give a good account 
of the whole of them. The battle 
of that day (being thus impeded) 
was, before night, totally inter. 
cepted by a fog. This fog was 
not dissipated till June Ist; and it 
is remarkable, that, curing its con- 
tinuance, earl Howe’s youngest 
daughter (then countess of Alta- 
mont) coming with the earl her 
husband from Lisbon to Ireland, 
sailed through the midst of the 
French fleet, happily without see- 
ing or being seen by any of them. 
During the fog, the * four other 
French ships that had accompanied 
L’Audacieux from Brest had yo 
ed their fleet, though lord Howe 
knew nothing of this reinforcement 
of the enemy, till after he had wrt- 
ten his letter of June 2d to the Ad- 
miralty. On June Ist (the French 
having now twenty-nine sail of the 
line to copy the action re- 
commenced ; in which six French 
ships were taken, a seventh sent to 
the bottom, and the rest put 
flight—most of them in a shattered 
condition.” 

“ In the beginning of the year 
1798 passed an act, empowerlag 
the Bank to receive voluntary ¢08- 
tributions for ‘defraying the ef 


“ * Sans Pareil of 80 guns, Le Trajan, Le Patriot, Le Vemeraire, ‘of 74 guos each. 
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ses of the war. At this time 
earl Howe’s only pecuniary emo- 
jument, for all his past services, 
was the stipend arising from his 
st of general of the marines. 
ing himself confined to his bed, 
he commissioned the countess to 
receive his annual salary at the ma; 
rine pay-oflice, with instructions to 
carry the whole of it (upwards of 
18001. ) immediately to the bank 
as his contribution. This was ex- 
ecuted accordingly. I state the 
transaction with the utmost m- 
nuteness, that no partisan of the 
late prime-minister may, from in- 
accurate information of the mere 
manner of doing it, be led to deny 
the truth of the thing itself, and 
thus to detract from the patriotic 
virtues of his father’s friend. 

« I come now to the most pain- 
ful part of my biographical duty ; 
and must give some account.of this 
important lite, during its valetudina- 
tian state for two years, previous to 
its fatal conclusion. It was in the 
summer of 1797, that, having been 
deprivedof Dr.Warren’s medicalas- 
sistance by that eminent physician’s 
decease, lord Howe, with his usual 
discernment, applied for advice to 
the present Dr. Pitcairn. Bathing 
in Warm sea-water was the dector’s 
prescription for the earl’s rheuma- 
tie weakness ; who, in compliance 
with this opinion, went first to 
Bognor rocks, and afterwards to 
Worthing. While resident at the 
latter place, finding his strength 
exceedingly restored, he used riding 
exercise toa much greater degree 
than his age or constitution would 
allow, The fatigue of one of his 
excursions on horseback produced 
somuch gout, that it sent him to 
London. There, by the diligent 
and unwearied attention of his phy- 
‘ician for many months, he reco- 
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vered from the violent disorder : 
he might perhaps still have been 
living, and also his daughter lady 
Mary (who departed am and his 
affectionate countess (w 10m the 
double weight of sorrow made last- 
ly sink into her grave *), had not a 
most unlucky accident intervened, 
Dr. Pitcairn, from an internal hurt 
by a fall, was obliged to repair to 
Lisbon in the autumn of 1798, and 
did not return before the spring of 
1800. Lord Howe, after his reco. 
very from this long confinement to 
his bed-room, was obliged to use 
crutches. Such a perpetual me- 
mento of his infirmity suited not 
his genius. In the beginning of 
1799 he grew so impatient of the 
weakness and pains in his knees, 
that he could not forbear trying 
electricitv. The experiment had 
given him such considerable relief, 
that he was able to move about 
upon a horse; nor did he in the 
least apprehend that this quick re- 
storation of his strength would be 
attended with any fatal conse- 
quence. So far from it, that he 
strenously recommended the same 
remedy to myself, for the perpetual 
debility in my tottering knees, 
which a stroke on the forehead in 
1793 has entailed upon the rest of 
my life. He gave me too a writ- 
ten direction to the electrifier, and 
I had accorded to make Mr. Stott 
a visit of inquiry into his method, 
the next time I should go to Lon- 
don. Thither first, in very few 
days, driven by a sudden emer- 
rency, the earl went himself, never 
to return. The gout had seized 
upon his head ; and by August the 
5th he was no more. He had lived 
five months and seventeen days of 
his seventy-fourth year, and was 
buried in the family vault at Lan- 
gar, in the county of Nottingham.” 


“ © She out-lived her daughter lady Mary exactly four calendar months, and died 
August 9th, 1800,” : ; 
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Oricin, Customs, and Lancuace of the Ceytonese. 


(From Mr. Percrvar’s Account of that Isvanp.] 


and clothed much in the 
same manner as the European, 
with the exception of shoes, the 
wearing of which is contrary to the 


“ é ee Malay troops are armed 


rules of their religion; instead of 
thei they use a particular species of 


sandal. Along with their other 
arms they always wear their kreeses 
or poisoned daggers by their sides: 
inthe heat of an engagement they 
often throw down their musket a 
bayonet, and_rushing upon the ene- 
my with these kreeses carry terror 
and destruction wherever they 
come.» From having done duty in 
the same garrison with them for 
three years and a half, and having 
during that period lived in habits 
of inumacy with their native off- 
cers, I had an op portunity of mi- 
Butely observing the character of 
the Malays as soldiers. From their 
natural mtrepidity and hardiness, 
they are well calculated to become 
very useful and serviceable troops if 
properly officered and commanded. 
tt requires however much manage- 
ment, much attention to their 
tempers, skill in re gulatin Le their 


@evnomy, irm LitSs in 2 I) aint: iis 


discipline, and at the same 0 
great caution im punishing mis 
aviour, to make our service mee 
in its full extent the advantage that 
might be derived trom them. To 
their native officers, who were at 
that time chiefly from among their 
own princes and great men, they 
always pay the most implicit obe- 
dience, and seemed to hold them in 
the highest veneration. On bemg 
punished by sentence of a court. 
martial they never murmur, and 
their darling passion of revenge 
seems to be entirely laid aside. The 
contrast of this behaviour with their 
usual furious resentments on the 
most trivial occasions, struck me so 
forcibly, that 1 was induced to in 
quire the cause of some of their 
officers. I was told, that mt was 
an ordinance of their religion, and 
a rule among their customs which 
was never mfringed upon, to pay 
implicit obe dience to all their off 
cers, Kuropean as well as Malays 
and to execute military orders with 
the strictest Pp unctuality ; and they 
were also enjoined never to murmur 
at any com duct of their supel \OTSy 
cr hesitate tO Ox cute orde: s asl 1S 
as 








as they recefved pay and continued 
in the service of any power. In 
gddition to this they are always 
tried for any offences by a eqgurt 
composed wholly of their own na- 
tive officers, who are acquainted 
with their language and customs, 
and thus afford a security of every 
justice being rendered to the accused. 
The patience with which the Ma- 
lavs submit to the sentence of their 
court-martial, and their refraining 
from revenge when they are as- 
sured that justice 1s intended them, 
is another striking argument in sup- 
port of what I have already ad- 
vanced, that mild and generous 
treatment will, in the end, have the 
effect of subduing their natural fe- 
rocity.”” 





“JT have now described those 
various races who, for the purposes 
of conquest or commerce, have 
settled in the sea-coasts of Ceylon. 
The far greater proportion ot the 
inhabitants consists of the native 
Ceylonese who have submitted to 
the dominion of Europeans. When 
the Portuguese first arrived on the 
island, the whole of it, with the 
exception of the woods inhabited 
by the wild Bedas, was possessed 
by one race. ‘he natives who in- 
habited the sea-coasts, however, 
were soon compelled either to fly 
tor independence to their moun- 
tains, or to submit to their invaders. 
A great proportion of them chose 
the latter alternative, and preferred 
the comforts of the plains to the 
poverty and independence of bar- 
ren tastnesses. It was indeed im- 
possible for them all to retire to 
the mountains, as the interior parts 
barely supply the wants of their 
thinly-scattered inhabitants. It is 
known from their frequent msur- 
rections that they aft prst bore the 
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tance: time, however, has render- 
ed it familiar, and they wre now re- 
duced to a degree of abject obedi- 
ence; in which they must congi- 
nue to serve, unless some extra- 
ordinary chain of circumstances 
should concur to rouse their natu- 
ral feelings. 

‘The Ceylonese under the do- 
minion of Europeans retain their 
original appellation of Cinglese, 
while those who live in those parts 
which acknowledve only the au- 
thority of their native princes, are 
distinguished by the name of Can- 
dian, trom the country they inhabit. 
The constant intercourse of the 
Cinglese with Europeans, and the 
aversion which the Candians have 
uniformly entertained to their seve- 
ral invaders, have introduced con- 
siderable shades of difference into 
the manners of these two branches 
of the same people. In most points 
however they still continue to re- 
semble each other; and a descrip- 
tion of the one cannot fail toinclude 
most of the circumstances which 
characterise the other. I shall 
therefore give an account of those 
circumstances which apply to both 
under the gencral name of Cey- 
lonese, and then point out those 
characteristics which distinguish 
the one from the other. 

“ Whether the Cinglese were the 
original inhabitants of the island, 
or from what other country they 
came, and at what time they ef- 
fected a settlement there, are points 
of which neither they themselves 
nor any one else has been able to 
give a distinct account. There is 
an ancient tradition among them, 
that after the expulsion of Adam 
from this island, which they uni- 
versally look upon to have been 
Paradise, it was first peopled by a 
band of Chinese adventurers who 
accidentally arrived on its coasts. 
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This tradition is, however, ex- 
tremely improbable, as they have no- 
thing in common with the Chinese, 
ether in their language, manners, 
or dress. "Chose who suppose that 
Ceylon once formed part of the 
continent of India, and was dis- 
united from it only by some unu- 
sual shock of nature, find no dith- 
culty in peopling it with the same 
race who inhabited it betore it be- 
came a separate island. Indeed 
the distance is so small between 
Ceylon and the continent, that it 
requires no stretch of imagination 
to suppose that it was peopled ei- 
ther from the Coromandel or Ma- 
labar coasts; and this is, in fact, 
t« received Opinion among most 
people. Some circumstances, how - 
ever, seem to indicate that they 
have come from a greater distance ; 
their complexion, features, lan- 
guage, and manners, are so similar 
to those of the Maldivians, that 1 
should for my part be apt to con- 
clude that both were of the same 
stock. ‘The Maldive islands are 
only two or three days’ sail from 
Ceylon ; and from the dissimilarity 
of the habits found among them to 
those: of the Indians on the conti 
nent, it might be argued that the 
natives of these islands have not 


directly origmated from those of 


Hindostan. 

“The Ceylonese are of a mid- 
dling stature, about five feet eight, 
and fairer in complexion than the 
Moors and Malabars of the conti- 
nent. ‘hey are, however, at the 
same time neither so well made 
nor so strong. I know no race 
they resemble so much in appear- 
anee as the Maldivians. The 
Candians are both fairer, better 
niatde, and less efemimate than the 
Cinglese in our service. 

“ The women are not so tall in 
proportion as the men: they are 


much fairer, and aptroach to 2 
yellow or mulatto colour. They 
continually anoint their bodies y sh 
cocoa-nut oil; and, in particular, 
alfays keep their hair moist with 
it~ Both sexes are remarkably 
clean and neat both in their per. 
sons and houses. In dressing their 
victuals they are ser upulously nice, 
hey are cautious not even to 
touch the vessel out of which the 
drink with their lips; but (what 
would seem a very awkward me. 
thod to an European) they hold 
the vessel at some distance over 
their heads, and literally pour the 
drink down their throats. It is 
perhaps from the fear of not doin 
it with sufficient dexterity that they 
never use their left hand in prepar- 
ing their food, or in eating it. 
While at meals, they seldom con- 
verse with each other: they even 
seem to look upon the whole busi- 
ness of eating as something rather 
requifed by necessity, than very 
consistent with decency: while 
drinking, they never turn their faces 
towards each other. 

“ In their diet they are exceed- 
ingly abstemious; fruits and rice 
constitute the chief part of thew 
food. In some places where fish 
abounds, they make it a portion of 
their meals; but scarcely any 
where is flesh in common use. 

“The Ceylonese are courteous 
and polite in their demeanour, even 
to a degree far exceeding ther cl 
vilisation. In several qualities 
they are greatly superior to all 
other Indians who have fallen 
within the sphere of my observa- 
tion. I have already exempted 
them from the censure of stealing 
and lying, which seem to be almost 
inherent in the nature of an Indian. 
They are mild and by no means 
captious or passionate in their inter- 


course With each other; though wher 
once 
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once their anger is roused it is pro- 

‘orably furious and lasting. 
Pet hatred is indeed mortal, and 
they will frequently destroy them- 
gives to obtain the destruction of 
the detested object. One instance 
will serve to show the extent to 
which this passion is carried. If a 
Ceylonese cannot obtain money 
due to him by another, he goes to 
his debtor and threatens to kill 
himself if he is not instantly paid. 
This threat, which is sometimes 

“t in execution, reduces the 
debtor, if it be in his power, to im- 
mediate compliance with the de- 
mand; as, by their law, if any man 
eanses the loss of another man’s 
life, his own is the forfeit. “ An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth,” is a proverbial expression 
continually in their mouths. This 
is on other occasions a very com- 
mon mode of revenge among them: 
and a Ceylonese has often been 
known to contrive to kill himself 
in the company of his enemy, that 
the latter might suffer for it. 

“ This dreadful spirit of re- 
venge, so inconsistent with the 
usual mild and humane sentiments 
of the Ceylonese, and much more 
—— to the bloody temper of 
a Malay, still continues to be foster- 
ed by the sacred customs of the 
Candians. Among the Cinglese, 
however, it has been ereathy miti- 
gated by their intercourse with 
“Uropeans, The desperate mode 
of obtaining revenge which I have 
just described has’ been given up 
from having been disappointed of 
its object ;_ as in all those parts un- 
der our dominion the European 
modes of investivating and punish- 
mg cnmes we enforced. A case 
of this nature occurred at Caltura 
in 1799. A Cinglese peasant hap- 
pening to have a suit or contro- 
versy with another, watched an Op- 
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portunity of going to bathe in com- 
pany with him, and drowned him- 
self with the view of having his ad- 
versary put to death. The latter 
Was upon this taken up and sent to 
Columbo to take his trial for mak- 
ing away with the deceased, upon 
the principle of having been the 
last seen in his company. There 
was, however, nothing more than 
presumptive proof against the cul- 
prit, and he was of course acquitted, 
This decision, however, did not by 
any means tally with the senti- 
ments of the Cinglese, who are as 
much imelined to continue their an- 
cient barbarous practice as their 
brethren the Candians, although 
they are deprived of the power. 

“ There is no nation amon 
whom the distinction of ranks is 
kept up with such scrupulous ex- 
actness as among the Ceylonese; 
even in the dimensions and appear- 
ance of their houses they seem re- 
stricted, and a house of a certain 
size commonly announces its pro- 
prietor to have been born in a cer- 
tain rank. This strong trait of 
barbarism is of course more glaring 
among the inhabitants of the inte- 
rior, than those who have been ci- 
vilised by an intercourse with Eu- 
ropeans. ‘I'he Candians are not al- 
lowed to whiten their houses, nor 
to cover them with tiles, that being 
a royal privilege, and reserved 
solely for the great king. Even 
among the Cinglese there is still 
something more than the difference 
of riches which affects their domes- 
tic economy. 

“ [t is difficult to say whether it 
be the remains of a tyrannical pro- 
hibition, or a superstition arising 
from the danger of electricity in 
this climate, that the Ceylonese 
never employ nails in the construc- 
tion of their houses. Their small, 
low huts, which are too — 
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united to admit of above one story, 
are fastened entirely with withes 
made of ratan, or coya rope. They 
are constructed of slender pieces of 
wood or bamboe, daubed over with 
clay, and covered with rice-straw 
or leaves of the cocoa-tree. Round 
the walls of their houses are small 
banks or benches of clay, designed 
to sit or sleep on. The benches as 
well as the floors of their houses 
are all laid over with cow-dung, to 
keep away vermin, and to preserve 
their surface smooth, and not so 
easily rendered dirty by rain as if 
it were of clay. 

“In such a state of society, and 
where luxury seems almost un- 
known, sumptuous furniture is not 
to be expected even in the best 
houses. ‘That of the cottages is in 
the last stage of simplicity, and 
consists merely of the indispensa- 
ble instruments for preparing their 
victuals. A tew so) pots to 
cook their rice, and one or two 
brass basins out of which to eat it; 
a wooden pestle and mortar for 
grinding it, with a flat stone cn 
which to pound pepper, turmeric, 
and chilhes for their curries; a 
homeny, or kind of grater, which 
is an iron instrument like the rowel 
of a spur fixed on a piece of wood 
like a boot-jack, and used to rasp 
their cocoa-nuts; these and a few 
other necessary utensils form the 
whole of their household furniture. 
They use neither tables, chairs, nor 
spoons; but, like other Indians, 
place themselves on the ground, 
and eat their food with their hands. 
The houses of the Candians are 
neater and better constructed than 
those of the Cinglese ; for, although 
the latter are accustomed to better 
models, yet the abject state to 
which their minds have been re- 


duced by the successive tyranny of 


the Portuguese and Dutch, has 
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made them rather go back than 
advance in improv cement, since they 
ceased to form part of a barbarous 
empire. 

“ Their villages and towns, in. 
stead of presenting that compact 
appearance to which we are ac. 
customed, look more like a pum. 
ber of distinct houses scattered yp 
and down in the midst of a thick 
wood or forest. ; There is not the 
smallest regularity observed, but 
every one places his hut in the cen. 
tre of a cocoa-tree tope, in the 
most convement spot he can find, 
In those mountainous parts where 
sustenance itself can scarcely be 
Hy 4p and where the natives 
ive in constant danger of attack 
from wild beasts, of being annoyed 
by reptiles, or suddenly overtaken 
by imundations, it is usual for them 
to build their huts on the summits 
of rocks, or the tops of high trees. 
Some of them fix a number of high 
posts in the ground,* and_ place 
upon them 2 sort of hurdle which 
serves them for a nocturnal habita- 
tion. ‘T’o preserve themselves from 
the intense rays of the sun, they 
universally have the large leaf of 
the talipot-tree carried over their 
heads. 

“ The Ceylonese are exceedingly 
polite and ceremonious, and never 
fail on meeting to present each 
other with the betel-leaf, their com 
stant mark of respect and friend- 
ship. All ranks universally chew 
the betel-leaf; it is the dessert to 
all their entertainments, and the 
unfailing supplement to all their 
conversations. The betel-leat i 
shape resembles ivy, but in colour 
and thickness it approaches more 
nearly to the leaf of the laurel. 
Along with the betel-leat they mix 
tobacco, areka-nut, and the lime 
burnt shells, to render it more 


sungent, as is the custom W! 
pungent, a 
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other Indians. When chewed, this 
mixture becomes as red as blood, 
and stains their mouth, lips, and 
teeth, of a black colour which car 
never be effaced. This effect, 
which 1o an European would de. 
form the countenance, with them is 
considered as beautifying it, for 
they look upon white teeth as only 
fit for dogs, and a disgrace to the 
human species. The hot mixture, 
however, speedily destroys their 
teeth, and often renders them tooth- 
less at an early age. They also 
frequently stain their nails and 
lingers with the juice of the betel- 
leaf; but this seems to be attended 
with no bad consequence, as their 
hands are delicate and well formed 
inan uncommon degree. 

« There is a wonderful degree 
of gravity observed im conversa- 
tion even among relations and inti- 
mate friends. It is not unusual to 
see a party of Ceylonese sit for a 
long time together as grave and 
mute as an assembly of quakers 
when the Spirit does not move 
them; and, during all this while, 
they continue chewing betel-leaf 
as if for a wager, and apparently 
enjoying it as much as an English. 


‘man would a bottle of old Port. 


“In their salutations they are 
particularly punctilious; the form 
which they use is that common to 
all Indians, of bringing the palms 
of the hands to the forehead, and 
then making a sulam, or low bow. 
It is here that the distinctions of 
tank are peculiarly observable: a 
aga of a lower class on meeting 
us superior almost throws himseif 
cope before him, and repeats 
us name and quality fifty different 
Ways; while the superior, stalking 
past ve the most unbending gra- 
vity of features, scarcely deiens tl 
slightest nod Tagheana ny * — 

“The natives of Ceylon are 
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more continent with respect to wee 
men than the other Asiatic na- 
tions; and their women are treated 
with much more attention A 
Ceylonese woman almost never €\- 
periences the treatment of a slave, 
but is looked upon by her husband, 
more after the European manner, 
as a wite and a companion. These 
traits May seem very inconsistent 
with that licentious commerce 
among the sexes, which is so con- 
trary to Asiatic customs and ideas, 
and which has prevailed from time 
immemorial in this island. Mr. 
Knox has drawn a picture of their 
total disregard to chastity, or any 
bounds to sexual intercourse, which 
is extremely abhorrent to the ideas 
not only of an Asiatic, but eyen to 
the inhabitants of the most disso- 
lute metropolis in Europe; and 
from my own observations among 
the Cinglese, and all the accounts 
which I could obtain of the Can- 
dians, Iam convinced that he has, 
in very few instances, exaggerated 
their licentiousness. 

“ A Cinglese husband is not in 
the smallest degree jealous of his 
wile, and is rather ambitious to dis- 
slay herto the public eye. Nor is 
& particularly offended at her inf. 
delity to him, unless she be caught 
in the fact; in which case he thinks 
himself entitled to exercise the 
rights of an Asiatic husband. The 
intringement of ciiastity scarcely 
subjects a womdn either marred 
or unmarried to the slightest re- 
proach, unless indeed they happen 
to have connexion with one of 
lower cast; an act which is looked 
upon as the very excess of infamy. 
Among the Candians, in particular, 
this only distinction of moral ture 
pitude, which is so worthy of a bar- 
barous nation, is carried to the 
highest pitch Liven a man will 
scarcely venture to marry a ees 
vv 
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of an inferior rank, nor would the 
king allow of it without exacting a 
large fine ; but a woman is never 
known to form a connexion below 
her own sphere, as it would dis- 
race her in the eyes of the world 
or ever. With people of their 
own rank, on the contrary, the 
tmost unbounded commerce is car- 
ried on in private; and it is by no 
means uncommon, nor attended 
with any disgrace, for the nearest 
relations to Lave connexion with 
each other. 

“ Among the Cinglese, the di- 
stinction of rank has indeed begun 
to be less strictly attended to; 
but without any better boundary 
being established in its place 

«“ A mother makes no scruple 
of disposing of her daughter’s fa- 
vours for a small sum to any one 
that desires them. ‘They are parti- 
cularly fond of forming such con- 
nexions with Europeans ; and, in- 
stead of accounting it any reproach, 
a mother, in quarrelling with any 
of her neighbours, will silence 
them at once on the score of her 
superior dignity, by telling them 
that her daughter has had the ho- 
nour to lie with an European. 
Even women of the highest rank 
do not think themselves degraded 
by having connexion with Euro- 
peans, and are not ashamed to be 
seen by them in public. This 
forms a remarkable contrast with 
the Mahometan women of the con- 
tinent, who would think themselves 


disepraced and polluted if any of 


their features were even by accident 
discovered to a stranver. 

“In some respects the accounts 
riven of the matrimonial connex- 
IONS ot the Cey lonese ire Incorrect. 
It has in particular been said that 
etch husband has only one wife, 
although a woman is permitted to 
cohubit promiscuously with several 


vn-e 


husbands, This, however, is not 
alwaysthe ¢ase: many of themenin. 
deed have but one wite, while others 
have as many as they can main. 
tain. There is no positive remula. 
tion on the subject, and it is proba. 
ble that the ease with which promis. 
cuous intercourse is carried on, and 
the ease with which Marriages are 
dissolved, is, together with their 
poverty, the true cause why poly. 
gamy is not more general among 
them. In their particular circum. 
stances indeed, where the houses 
consist often of but one apartment, 
and even the necessaries of life are 
so scanty, it is not to be supposed 
that a man will voluntarily under. 
take the burthen of maintaining 
two wives, when he can at pleasure 
put away the wife he begins to get 
tired of, and take in her place the 
new object of his affections. 

“ ‘The marriage ceremony, 
which among nations with stricter 
ideas of chastity is looked upon 
with a degree of mystery and vene- 
ration, is a matter of very small 
importance among the Ceylonese, 
ant seems to be at all attended to 
only with a view to entitle the par- 
ties to share in each other’s goods, 
and to give their relations an @p- 
portunity of observing that they 
have married into their own cast 
The marriages are often contracted 
by the parents while the parties are 
as yet in a state of childhood, 
merely with a view to match 
them according to their rank, and 
are often dissolved by consent 
almost as soon as consummated. 
It is also customary for those who 
intend to marry, previously to C0 
habit and make trial of each other’s 
temper; and if they find they cane 
not agree, they break off without 
the interference of the priest, a 
any further ceremony, and no dis- 


grace attaches’ on the occaston : 
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eiher party, but the woman is 
quite as much esteemed by her 
next lover as if he had found her 
in a state of Virginity. 

« After the parties have agreed 
tomarry, the first step is, that the 
man present his bride with the wed- 
ding-clothes, which indeed are not 
of the most costly kind: they con- 
sist of a piece of cloth, six or seven 
yards in length, for the use of the 
bride, and another piece of cloth 
to be placed on the bed. It gives 
usa striking ided of the total want 
of industry among the Ceylonese, 
and their extreme state of poverty, 
that even these simple marriage 
presents are frequently beyond the 
ability of the man to purchase, and 
that he is often obliged to borrow 
them for the occasion from some 
of his neighbours. 

“ The wedding presents are 
presented by the bridegroom in 
person, and the following night he 
is entitled to lie with the bride, 
Upon this oceasion is appointed 
the day for bringing her home, 
and celebrating the wedding with 
festivities. On that day he and 
his relations repair to the bride’s 
house, carrying along with them 
what they are able to contribute to 
the marriage-feast. ‘The bride and 
bridegroom, in the presence of this 
assembly, eat out of one dish to de- 
note that they are of the same 
rank. Their thumbs are then tied 
together; and the ceremony con- 
cludes by the nearest relations, or 
the priest, when he is present, cvt- 
ting them asunder. This, how- 
fver, Is accounted a less binding 
ceremony, and indeed scarcely in- 
tended for continuance. When it 
Ss desired to make the marriage as 
wy og emg as the nature 

anners will allow, the 
fg? are joined together with a 
4 apg of cloth, which is folded 
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several times round both their bo- 
dies; and water is then poured 
upon them by the priest, who al- 
ways officiates at this ceremony al- 
though rarely at the former. After 
the marriage ceremony, whether 
the stricter or the less binding one 
is performed, the parties pass the 
night at the bride’s house; and in 
the morning the husband brings 
her home, accompanied by her 
friends, who carry with them pro- 
visions for another feast. In brings 
ing home the bride a strange an- 
cient custom is observed; the 
bride is always obliged to march 
before her busband, and never to 
be out of his sight by the way. 
The traditionary reason for this 
practice is, that a man on this oc- 
casion once happening to walk 
foremost, his wife was carried off 
from him before he was aware ; 
a circumstance not at all unlikely 
to happen more than once among 
a people who think so lightly of 
the marriage ties. ‘The wedding- 
day is always looked upon as a 
time of particular festivity; and 
those who are able to atferd it, 
never fail to have the feasts accom. 
panied with music and dancing ; 
the merriment is often protracted, 
and certain nuptial songs continue 
to be carolled the whole night 
long. 

“The portion given with the 
daughter is in proportion to the 
ability of the parents; and if the 
young couple are not in circum. 
stances to maintain themselves, 
they still continue to reside with 
their parents. If the young poo- 
ple find after marriage that their 
dispositions do not agree, they se- 
parate without ceremony; only 
the woman carries with her the 
portion she brought, in order to 
make her as good a match for her 
next husband. Both men and wo- 
F men 
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men often marry and divorce seve- 
ral times in this manner, before 
they have found a partner, with 
whom they can reconcile them- 
selves to spend the remainder of 
their days. 

“ Owing to the early intercourse 
of the women with the other sex, 
for they are in general even regu- 
larly married at twelve, they soon 
lose the appearance of youth, and 

et old and haggard in their looks 
immediately after they pass twen- 
ty. The climate, indeed, condiuces 
much to this early decay; and 
they expose themselves so much to 
the sun, that were it not for the 
quantities of cocoa-nut oil with 
which they anoint themselves pro- 
fusely, their skins would soon 
crack and break out in blotches. 

“ The Cinglese women are much 
more pleasant in their manners, 
and, I may add, more elegant in 
their persons than those of the 
other Indian nations. Their ex- 
treme cleanliness is a trait which 
renders them particularly agreea- 
ble to an Englishman, although he 
finds it something dificult to re- 
concile himself to the strong exha- 
lations of the cocoa-nut-oil. 

« The Ceylonese, like other inha- 
bitants of warm climates, are par- 
ticularly fond of bathing, and often 
plunge into the water several times 
aday. In this gratification, how- 
ever, they are often interrupted by 
alligators, of whom they entertain 
the greatest terror; and are ob- 
liged to have recourse to precau- 
tions against this dreadful enemy, 
by inclosing with a strong paling 
a little spot on the side of a pond 

or river, sufficiently arge to allow 
them room to wash and refresh 
themselves, 

“ Gravity, that constant charac. 
teristic of the savage state, still 
sentinues among the Ceylonese in 


a much greater degree than mighs 
be expected from their stage of Cie 
vilisation. This is probably owin 
to the mes superstitious fears 
which they imbibe from their jn. 
fancy, and which continue to em 
bitter their existence ever after, 
Sports and diversions are almost 
entirely unknown among them, 
None of them attempt those tricks 
and feats of activity for which the 
natives of Hindostan are so fa 
mous ; for all the jugglers, dan. 
cers, and conjurors, who are at any 
time found at Ceylon, are univer. 
sally from the continent. The 
dispirited and oppressed state under 
which the Cinglese have so lon 
groaned, may indeed be suppose 
to have among them extinguished 
the practice of their original 
amusements ; but during the whole 
time of my stay on the island, and 
after the minutest inquiries, I never 
could learn of any diversions in 
use among the Candians. It is 
indeed to be supposed that in their 
more flourishing state they had, 
like other nations, some recreations 
for their leisure hours; and Mr 
Knox records one or two which 
in his time still continued in 
use at new-years and particular 
festivals ; but their perpetual con- 
tests with the Portuguese and 
Dutch, joined to the tyranny ot 
their own internal government, 
have probably succeeded, along 
with the gloom of their supersue 
tion, in destroying those glimmer 
ings of humane and social enjoy 
ment, which were just begianing 0 
break through the dark ferocity of 
barbartsm. 

«“ During the wet season, the 
Ceylonese are subject to a varity 
of diseases. Every man is here his 
own physician, and the m 
cure ‘practised is of course very 


simple. A plaister of herbs or of ie 
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is universally applied to the 
8 ced 3 and I have seen the 
same remedy applied to a man 
in a high fever, when his whole 
body was daubed over with this 
ointment. Leprosy appears to be 
very prevalent among them, and 
the streets of Columbo swarm with 
Cinglese beggars labouring under 
this distressing disease. I have scen 
some of these objects with their skin 
party-coloured, alf black and half 
white; for this disease leaves white 
blotches and spots in all those places 
ofthe skin where it breaks out, and 
it is not uncommon to see one limb 
completely white while the other 
retains its natural black colour. 

“ The disease which particularly 
excites their apprehension is the 
small-pox. It is looked upon as 
the immediate instrument of God’s 
vengeance, and therefore they do 
not venture to use any charms or 
incantations for their recovery, as 
they are accustomed to do in all 
other diseases. If any one dies of 
it he is looked upon as accursed, 
and even his body is denied the 
rites of burial. It is carried out 
to some unfrequented place, and 
there left with a few loan or 
branches of trees thrown over it. 
It is to be hoped that an intercourse 
with our countrymen will in time 
do away these gloomy notions of 
fatality, and that the effect of re- 
medies on the Europeans will in- 
duce the natives also to adopt them. 
It would be an objeet worthy the 
attention of government to cause 
to be introduced among them the 
inoculation for the cow-pox, which 
has lately been discovered for the 

verance of mankind from a most 
fatal pestilence. The governor 
Might insist that all the children 
within our jurisdiction should un- 

this operation. 


“ The language of the Ceylonese 
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may appear the best clue by which 
to trace out their origin; but it 
only serves to involve our conjec- 
tures in greater obscurity. Their 
lanruage appears almost com- 
pletely peculiar to this island. It 
is spoken by none of the Malabars 
or other nations en the continent 
of India; nor can any of them be 
instructed in it without considera- 
ble difficulty. If I might be al- 
lowed to offer an opinion on a sub- 
ject that requires the profound in- 
vestigation of the learned, Ishould 
say that it appears to me most 
nearly allied to the Maldivian, 1 
had an opportunity of observing 
the similarity both in this and in 
other respects between these peo- 
ple and the Ceylonese, while I was 
stationed at Columbo; it being a 
custom with the king of the Mil- 
dive islands to send an ambassador 
yearly with preserits to our gover- 
nor at Ceylon, in order to maintain 
a friendly understandimg with us, 
The Maldivians of his retinue both 
in shape, complexion, and habit, 
approached much nearer to the 
Ceylonese than to any of the Ma- 
labar race: and their nation aps 
peared to me to follow the same 
rule. 

“ There are in fact two dialects 
of the Ceylonese ar se differ- 
ing very considerably from each 
other, and having each a separate 

ammar. The poetic or court 
steams is also styled the Candian 
Sanscrit, or more properly the 
Paulee, or Mangada. ‘This dia- 
lect, which is retained in those 
parts of the interior, where the 
language may be supposed to be 
preserved in its greatest purity, 
contains a considerable mixture 
of Arabic, and is accounted the 
most elegant as well as the most 
smooth and sonorous. The learn- 
ed will judge of the inference to be 
F2 drawa 
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drawn from the Arabic forming 
so considerable a portion of the 
Ceylonese language in those parts 
where it is spoken in its original 
purity. The current opinion a- 
mong the natives is, that Arabic 
is their original language, and that 
some mixture of the Sanscrit was 
introduced by a colony who came 
over by Adam’s bridge from the 
continent of India. Among the 
Cinglese on the coasts, the vulgar 
dialect, distinguished by the name 
of the Cinglese, is spoken: it has 
been greatly corrupted by the in- 
troduction of foreign words, and 
that melody and force which is 
attributed to the language of the 
interior is here no longer discernt- 
ble. If I may judge from the im- 
pression made upon me during my 
residence on the island, the Cin- 
lese spoken on the coasts is much 
mterior to any of the other Indian 
languages which I have heard. 

“ The hyperbolical strain of 
compliment and adulation which is 
common to all the Asiatic nations, 
is found no where in greater per- 
fection than im the island of Cey- 
lon. There is here a degree of 
punctilicus minuteness with which 
the phraseology employed is exact- 
ly adjusted to the rank of the per- 
son addressed, that altogether asto- 
nishes an European. ‘Tlicre is no 
unpropriety which a man can be 
guilty of more unpardonable in 
their eyes, than addressing a supe- 
rior in language that is only fit for 
an equal or an inferior. 

‘“« There is something very pecu- 
har m the pronunciation of the 
Cevionese. They seem to steal 
out the first part of the sentence 
im such a manner as scarcely to 
catch the attention, and then dwell 
with 2 loud and long accent on the 
concluding syllables. They are 
particularly tond ot closing with an 


emphatic ye or ah, which forms the 


last syllable of a great number of 
their words. 

“ They divide their time nearly 
as we do, only their year com. 
mences on the 28th of March, 
The manner in which they make 
allowance for leap-year, and the 
odd portions of time which are not 
reduceable to the regular calcula. 
tion, is by beginning their year 
a day sooner or later, or in other 
words by adding a day to the for. 
mer year. The first month of the 
year they name Wasachmahuyé, the 
second Pomahaye, and so on ; every 
one ending in the favonrite syllable 
aye. ‘Their months are, like ours, 
divided into weeks of seven days, 
The first day of the week, which 
corresponds with our Sunday, they 
call Fridahe, then, Saundudahé, On. 
ghorudahé, Bodadahe, Braspotin- 
dahe, Secouradahé, Henouradahé. 
Wednesday and Saturday are the 
days on which they perform their 
religious ceremonies. The day, 
which is reckoned from sun-rise to 
sun-set, is divided «into fifteen 
hours, and the night into as many, 
which forms a pretty regular divi 
sion of time, as the length of the 
day and night varies very little in 
this latitude. 

“In their state of society, the 
exact measurement of time is net 
of particular consequence, and 
therefore we find them very litle 
solicitous about dealing out sru- 
pulously an article of which they 
do not understand the value. It 
does not appear that before the ar- 
rival of Europeans on the island 
the Ceylonese had contrived even 
the rudest species of dial. Onany 
particular occasion, they employ 
a vessel with a hole in the bottom 
that let out the water with whie h 
it was filled in one hour according 


to their division. This rude | 
strument 
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strument Was sufficient for all their 
purposes $ and was even seldom 
loyed unless at court ceremo- 

« The learning of the Ceylonese 
consists chiefly mm some pretended 
skill in astrology. It appears, in- 
deed, that they were tormerly pos- 
sessed of some literature, as well 
as of some refinement in the arts. 
At Adam’s peak, thew principal 

of worship, and in the ruins 
of some of their temples, certain 
inscriptions have been discovered 
which they are now unable to deci- 
pher. The Dutch repeatedly sent 
some of the most ingenious Mala- 
bars, as well as persons from the 
yarious continental tribes, to exa- 
mine these inscriptions; but, al- 
though they were accompanied by 
the natives, and assisted by all their 
traditions, no interpretation could 
be effected. In the neighbourhood 
of Sittivacca ] had an opportunity 
to see several of these inscriptions 
among the ruins of a pagoda. 

“To read and write are no ordi- 
nary accomplishments among the 
natives of Ceylon. These arts are 
among the Candians chiefly con- 
fined to the learned men of the sect 
called Gonies, who are retained by 
the king to execute all the writings 
of state, and those which respect 
religious affairs. The Arabic is 
the character which they employ 
on these occasions. 

“ For writing, as they do not un- 
derstand the art of making paper, 
they employ the leaf of the talipot 
tree. From these leaves, which 
are of an immense size, they cut 
out slips from a foot to a foot and 
a half long, and about a couple 
ot inches broad. ‘These slips are 
smoothed, and all excrescences 
en = with a knife, and are then, 

sr any other preparation, 
Wavy to be used. A fine point- 
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ed steel pencil, like"a bodkin, and 
set in a wooden or ivory handle, 
ornamented according to the taste 
ot the owner, is employed to write 
or rather engrave their letters or 
characters on these talipot slips 
which are very thick and dale 
In order to render the characters 

more visible and distinet, they rub 

them over with oil mixed with 

charcoal reduced to powder, and 

this has the effect also of rendering 

them so permanent that they can 

never be effaced. When one slip 

is not sufficient to contain all that 

they intend to write on any part 

cular subject, they string several 

together by a piece of twine passed 

through them, and attach them to 

a board in the same way as we file 

newspapers. 

“ Palm leaves are sometimes 
employed for the same purpose ; 
but those of the talipot, both from 
theirbreadth and thickness, are pre- 
ferred. Few of the natives, and 
those only of the higher order who 
have much connexion and long ac- 
counts to keep with the Europeans, 
employ any other materials in 
writing than those which I have 
just described, There is also a sort 
of paper, made of the bark of a 
tree, sometimes used. 

“ {| have seen several of those 
taljpot books or files, called by the 
natives olives, richly ornamented 
and bound in thin lacquered boards 
of ivory, or even silver and gold. 
They are particularly dexterous 
and accurate in their mode of writ- 
ings In those letters or dispatches 
which were sent by the king to the 
Dutch government, the monarch 
seemed particularly anxious to dts- 
play his magnificence in the rich- 
ness and splendour with which they 
were executed. ‘The writing was 
inclosed in leaves of beaten gold in 
the shape of a cocoa-tree leaf. ‘This 
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was rolled up in a cover richly or- 
namented and almost hid in a pro- 
fusion of pearls and other precious 
stones. ‘The whole was enclosed 
in a box of silver or ivory, which 
was sealed with the emperor’s great 
seal. The same splendour has 
been observed in the letters sent to 
our governor since we have had 
possession of the island. 

‘« The progress of the Ceylonese 
in the other arts of life is propor- 
tionate to their literature. ‘Their 
agriculture is still in the rudest 
state; and perhaps there is no 
other part of India where the lands 
are cultivated with more negli- 
gence. The Ceylonese are natu- 
rally, like other tribes who inhabit 
a mountainous country, and have 
been accustomed to the habits of 
pastoral life, indolent in the ex- 
treme. ‘Their soil, where it can 
be watered, yields them a sufficient 
quantity of rice to maintain their 
existence, and this seems almost as 
much as they desire. The exam- 
ple of the Europeans in the culti- 
vation of the cinnamon has not yet 
awaked a spirit of emulation among 
the natives, nor has any improve- 
ment of their rude agricultural in- 
struments been as yet introduced. 
Their plough consists merely of a 
pono piece of wood, shaped in 
such a manner that the one end 
serves for a handle, while the other 
which is shod with iron to prevent 
the wood from wearing, ploughs, 
or rather tears up the ground. 
This very rude instrument, how- 
ever, serves their purpose, as it is 
not required to make regular fur- 
rows, but merely to loosen the 
earth so as to allow the water with 
which they inundate it to drench 
it completely. After a first plough- 
ing with this instrument, the fields 
are flooded; and after they have 
lain some time under water, it is 
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let off, and they are ploy 

anew. The weber: bebdis —_ 
ing the rice serves the PUrpose of 
rotting the weeds. The only 

trait in their husbandry is the care 
with which they guard against 
weeds: this indeed costs them little 
labour where they have an oppor. 
tunity of flooding the grounds, 
The other tools they employ in 
agriculture are a board for smooth. 
ing their fields, which they 

over them edgewise with their 
oxen; and a piece of board fasten. 
ed to the end of a long pole, which 
serves them in place of rakes, 

“« When the season for plough. 
ing arrives, cach village makes it 
a common concern, and every one 
attends with his plough and his 
oxen till the whole of the fields be. 
longing to that society be finished. 
The same method is followed in 
reaping the corn; and both the 
seed-time and harvest become in 
this manner the seasons of gene- 
ral industry and good fellowship. 
Each person of the society affords 
provistons to the whole pre Fo 
time they are cultivating his elds. 
The women are not employed in 
either of these laborious operations; 
their business is to gather the corn 
after the reapers, and assist in sav- 
ingr it. 

«“ Oxen are employed both in 
ploughing and in treading out the 
corn. This method of separating 
the rice from the straw, isin reality 
much more expeditious than our 
method of shrechian out Corn ; and 
as it is also attended with m 
less labour, a consideration always 
of the highest importance toa Cey- 
lonese, it is probable that the prat- 
tice will be continued, For un 
husking their rice, the mode they 
employ is to beat it in a mortar, on 
more frequently on a hard floors 
or if the rice be of a brittle ” 
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and likely to break in pieces, they 
boil it previous to beating it out. 
Water is the only manure which 
they think requisite. 

« It is evident, from this sketch 
of their agriculture, that the lands 
of Ceylon do not produce a crop 
at all equal to what by proper cul- 
tivation they —_ be made to 
bear. The introduction of a more 
improved method would, in all pro- 
bability, soon render the island ca- 
pable not only of supporting its 

t inhabitants, but also of af- 
ing resources sufficient for a 
much increased population. 

“The extreme indolence into 
which the Ceylonese are at present 
sunk, makes them employ every 
expedient to escape labour, and the 
small quantity of food which is ne- 
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cessary for the support of their ex- 
istence, enables them throughout 
the greater part of the year literally 
to live without doing any thing. 
Small as is the labour required for 
the cultivation of their rice fields, 
many of them let their grounds to 
their neighbours, who are not alto- 
gether so lazy, for a certain propor- 
tion of grain, generally about one 
third of its produce. There are a 
number of deductions which pre- 
vent them from receiving a larger 
proportion: a considerable quan- 
tity is carried off by the priests for 
the service of their temples, or 
is offered up for protection and 
thanksgiving, both on account of 
the blessings they have received, 
and in the hope of further assis- 
tance.” 
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{From the same Work. } 


“PINHE religion of the Ceylo- 
nese is one of the most pro- 

minent features in a description of 
them, and mixes with every cir- 
cumstance of their lives and man- 
ners. There is no eople who la- 
bour more under the influence of 
superstitious fears. Omens regu- 
late their whole conduct, and even 
decide upon their destiny from 
their birth. When a child is born, 
the first step is to call the astrolo- 
fer, and inquire of him whether it 
s destined to be fortunate or unfor- 
tunate, If the astrologer declares 
t it was born to misfortune, 
they frequently anticipate its future 
evils by destroying it. On going 
out in a morning, they anxiously 
observe the first object which oc- 
furs to them, and according to 


their opinion of its good or bad 
luck, they prognosticate whether 
the business they go about shall be 
prosperous or unsuccesstul. A 
white man or a woman with child 
are Jooked upor as omens particu. 
larly fortunate; but to meet with 
a beggar or a deformed person, they 
account a grievous mischance, and 
will not proceed for that day on 
their intended business if they can 
avoid it, I have in my morning 
rides seen a string of Cinglese, cau- 
tiously treading in one another’s 
footsteps, and anxiously expecting, 
from the omen that should occur 
to the foremost, their good or bad 
success for that day. 1, as an Eu. 
ropean, was always a glad sight 

to them. 
* "I'he excess of trembling super- 
I 4 stition 
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stition which unhinges the minds 
of the Ceylonese is in a great mea- 
sure to be attributed to the climate 
in which they live. One might 
imagine from the frequency of 
thunder storms in Ceylon that the 
natives would become gradually ac- 
customed to them. But the noise of 
the thunder is too terrible, and the 
unseen effects of the lightning too 
dreadful, for the minds of any but 
those who know something of the 
causes of those natural phenomena, 
ever to get completely rid of their 
apprehensions of them. ‘The poor 
Ceylonese looks upon these storms 
as a judgement from heaven, and 
as directed by the souls of bad men 
who are sent to torment and pu- 
nish him for his sins. The fre- 
quency of thunder storms with 
them, they consider as a proof that 
their island is abandoned to the 
dominion of devils; and recollect 
with melancholy regret that this 
fated spot was once inhabited by 
Adam, and the seat of Paradise. 
The fiends which they conceive to 
be hovering around them are with- 
out number. Every disease or 
trouble that assails them is pro- 
duced by the immediate agency of 
the demons sent to punish them: 
while on the other hand every 
blessing or success comes directly 
from the hands of the beneficent 
and supreme God. ‘To screen 
themselves from the power of the 
inferjor deities, who are all repre- 
sented as wicked spirits, and whose 
power is by no means irresistible, 
they wear amulets of various de- 
scriptions; and employ a variety 
of charms and spells to ward off the 
influence of witchcraft and en- 
chantments by which they think 
themse!ves beset on all sides, 
““Sueh is the hold which these 
chimeras have from their infancy 
taken of the distempered brain of 


the Ceylonese, that they find it im. 
possible by any extension of their 
knowledge or experience of their 
folly, ever to escape from their 
grasp. Many even of those who 
have been converted to Christ 
anity, still labour under their ori, 
ginal terrors; and look with regret 
and envy on the fortitude of the 
Europeans that is able to resist 
these delusions ; for delusions they 
own and believe them to be even 
while they groan under their influ. 
ence. ‘Those, however, who live 
in Columbo and the other towns of 
the island where they have an 
portunity of profiting by the exam. 
ple of Europeans, have been able 
to bring their minds to a compara. 
tive state of tranquillity. Some of 
them even go so far as to set their 
inferior deities at open defiance. It 
is not indeed uncommon with the 
Cinglese, upon not having their de. 
sires complied with, or upon meet 
ing with a series of bad luckin spite 
of their repeated prayers, to quar- 
rel with their divinities, revile them, 
and even trample their images un- 
der foot. It 1s prabable that by 
degrees intercourse with Europeans 
will entirely do away these super 
stitious fears, as the Cinglese of the 
towns have already made conside- 
rable progress in subduing ther 
gloomy apprehensions. 

«¢ Not so the poor wretched pea- 
sants who inhabit the more moun- 
tainous parts of the country, and 
live at a distance from our settle. 
ments. These unhappy people have 
never for a moment their minds 
free from the terror of those de- 
mons who seem perpetually to ho» 
ver around them. ‘Ther mmnagt 
nations are so disturbed by sach 
ideas, that it is not uncommoa - 
see many driven to madness from 
this cause. Several Cinglese luna- 
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tics have fallen under my own 
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tion; and, upon inquiring 
into the circumstances which had 
deprived them of their reason, I 
universally found that their wretch- 
ed state was to be traced solely to 
the excess of their superstitious 
fears. 
“« The spirits of the wicked sub- 
ordinate demons are the chief ob- 


jects of fear among the Ceylonese ; 


and impress their minds with much 
moreawe than the more powerful di- 
vinitieswho disperse blessings among 
them. They indeed think that 
their country is in a_ particular 
manner delivered over to the domi- 
nion of evil spirits: nor is this idea 
confined to themselves alone; the 
Malabars and other Indians are 
also possessed with it, probably 
from the uncommon frequency of 
thunder -storms there; and the 
same cause has made this idea cur- 
rent even among the Dutch inha- 
bitants. 

“ There is a curious proof of su- 
perstitious opinions in the narrative 
of our countryman, Mr. Knox, who 
himself believed that he had heard 
in Ceylon the devil crying aloud in 
the night-time with a voice some- 
thing resembling the barking of a 
dog. 

“The progress of civilisation 
and the removal of superstitious 
fears among the Ceylonese are 
greatly opposed by the interested 
arts of their priests ; and they well 
know how to make the devils fo- 
rage tor them. To prevent fruit 
being stolen, the people hang up 
certaim grotesque figures around 
the orchard, and dedicate it to the 
devils ; after which none of the na- 
tve Ceylonese will dare even to 
touch the fruit on any account. 
Even the owner will not venture 
fo use it, till it be first liberated 
trom the dedication. lor this pur- 
pose, they catry some of it to the 
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pagoda, where the priests, after 
first receiving a certain proportion 
tor themselves, remove the incan- 
tations with which it was dedicated. 
It any part of the fruit, after its de. 
dication, has been stolen by some 
of their less scrupulous neighbours, 
they break out into the most extra. 
vagant execrations against the de- 
vils who have been base enougsh to 
betray the pledge entrusted to their 
charge. 

«“ The superstitious fears and ce. 
remonies of the Ceylonese form the 
chief part of their devotion towards 
supernatural beings. With regard 
to what may be properly termed 
their religion, neither the Euro. 
peans nor indeed they themselves 
seem to have formed any clear idea, 
Some have asserted that it is the 
same with that of the Hindoos with 
only a slight variation of forms 
and names. Nothing however is 
easier than to trace resemblances 
between religions where we give 
free scope to the imagination, and 
allow ourselves the liberty of alter- 
ing terms at pleasure. The reli- 
gion of the Ceylonese appears to 
me to be founded on a different 
system of idolatry from that prac- 
tised among the Hindoos. <A va- 
riety of ideas indeed seem to be 
borrowed from the latter; and 
with these a large mixture of Ma- 
hometanism is very perceptible. In 
one point they agree with both, as 
well as with Christians, in acknow- 
ledging one Supreme Being who 
made and governs all things. ‘They 
differ however as widely from the 
Mahometans and rigid Hindoos in 
another respect; for although they 
are unable to conquer their origt- 
nal superstitions, they entertain the 
highest reverence for the Christian 
religion; and some of the Cinglese 
have been converted without being 
hardiy censured by others for their 
apostac ys 
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apostacy. It gives us a striking 
proof of the wonderful confusion of 
their ideas with regard to religion, 
when we find that the same people 
who adore one Supreme Being 
more powerful than all others, 
should at the same time offer up 
their devotions to devils, animals, 
and the very productions of the 
earth. 
«“ Besides the one Supreme Be- 
ing, who is worshipped as the Cre- 
ator and Ruler of heaven and 
earth, the Ceylonese have a num- 
ber of inferior deities besides tor- 
menting demons. The inferior 
deities whd watch over them for 
good are Supposed to be the souls 
of good men; while the demons 
are looked upon as the spirits of 
the wicked ; and both are supposed 
to act by the permission of the 
Supreme Being. The next in dig- 
nity to him is their god Buddoun, 


» the saviour of souls. This idea of 


“ saviour seems, in some degree, 
to pervade every religion in the 
world, although tainted by a va- 
riety of different superstitions 
which are joined to it; and, what 
is remarkable, the expectations 
formed from the paslimene of 
this saviour are, in almost every re- 
ligion, nearly the same. Buddou, 
according to the most general tra- 
dition, was originally the spirit of 
a good man, who was again sent 
to revisit the earth; and, after 
having performed a_ prodigious 
number of virtuous actions, and 
been transformed into a hundred 
and ninety-nine different shapes, 
re-ascended into heaven, and is 
still employed in procuring the 
pardon of his worshippers. The 
introduction of the worship of 
Buddou into Ceylon is fixed at 
about forty years after the Christian 
fra, at which time, some say, a 
violent quarrel took place between 
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the Brahmins and the folle 
Buddou, who then rte re: 
the religious sects on the continent, 
The Brahmins prevailed, and the 
Buddites were compelled to take 
refuge in Ceylon. What religi 
subsisted there before, or if the 
same religion then prevailed, is a 
fruitless and unavailing inquiry, 
The Buddites are said to have 
been originally a sect of monks, or 
rather hermits, who led a wander. 
ing solitary life, remarkable for 
chastity, renouncing all the pur. 
suits of the world, and all care of 
property, and contented with the 
support of piety amidst the ex 
tremest poverty. 

“Tt is alleged that Buddou is 
worshipped’ in Pegu and several 
other parts of the continent, under 
a different name, the deity of the 
moon. 

“ The priests of Buddou are in 
Ceylon accounted superior to all 
others. ‘They are called Tirinanx- 
es, and are held in high estima 
tion at the court of Candy, where 
indeed they have the chief manage- 
ment of affairs. The king has no 
authority over them, but endea- 
vours to gain their good-will by 
respecting their immunities, and 
loading them with distinctions. 
They have on many occasions 
shown their gratitude for these at» 
tentions, and have materially as 
sisted him both in repressing dis- 
turbances in his own dominions, 
and by exciting the people to su 

ort him in his wars against 

utch. The followers of Buddou 
believe in the immortality of. 
soul, and its transmigration into 
various bodies before it reaches 
Nimban, or the region of eternity. 

“In such high veneration are 
the Tirinanxes held that their pete 
sons are accounted sacred; 


the king of Candy, absolute as he en 
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has no power to take away their 
lives or anywise punish them even 
for conspiring against his own life. 
choose their own superiors ; 
and their chief priest or archbishop 
is invested with the power of set- 
ding all religious disputes. The 
body of the Tirinanxes are elected 
the king from among the no- 
ths and her are consequently 
men possessed of power and influ- 
ence even independent of their sa- 
cred character. The honours and 
t with which they are every 
where attended show the stron 
hold which they have on the minds 
of the people. All ranks bow 
down before them; when they sit 
dewn, they find their seats covered 
with a white cloth ; and when they 
walk forth, the broad end of the 
talipot leaf is borne before them : 
all these are privileges of the high- 
est kind, and shared with them 
only by the monarch. The Tiri- 
nanxes are also exempted from all 
taxes. They are placed under cer- 
tain restrictions, and are totally de- 
barred from wine or women. 
They have, however, an opportu- 
nity of escaping from these re- 
straints; and are allowed to lay 
aside their order when it suits 
their inclination. 

“Their dress consists of a large 
loose piece of yellow cloth thrown 
over their left shoulder, and fasten- 
ed round the waist by a girdle of 
the same. The right shoulder, the 
arms, the head, and the feet, are 
completely bare. In one hand they 
Carry a painted cane, and in the 
other an umbrella of the broad end 
of the talipot leaf. 

“The temples of Buddou are 
superior to those of all the other 
deities; for they never dedicate 
temples to the Supreme Being, 
Ror represent him by any image. 

the temples of Buddou are 
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figures of men habited like his 
priests, and placed in various poss 
tures: some of them are seen set- 
= cross-legged on the ground 
with long bushy heads of hair like 
their women, while others recline 
at full length on the ground. At 
Ruanelli, in the interior, I saw 
a monstrous figure, upwards of 
twenty feet in length, placed in 
the cavern of an immense rock, 
which lay at the bottom of a hill: 
I shall describe it more particular- 
ly in my account of the embassy to 
Candy. 

“ In the interior of Ceylon, the 
ruins of the pagodas and temples 
which fell in my way were all of 
hewn stone, and of much superior 
workmanship to those in the neice 
parts of the country. Several of 
them were in a perfect state of 
preservation; and, on a — 
son with those erected in later 
times, they afford the strongest 
ry either that the Ceylonese 

ad formerly attained a much 
higher state of civilisation, or that 
the island had anciently been inha- 
bited by a different race from its 
present possessors. Most of these 
ancient monuments however have 
suticred severely from the ravages 
of the Portuguese, whose policy it 
was to destroy all monuments of 
art or former splendour among the 
unhappy natives. But the religi- 
ous buildings of the Ceylonese 
were not only defaced and ruined 
by their barbarous invaders ; even 
the materials which composed 
them, the hewn stones and massy 
pillars, were transported to the 
s¢a-coasts to erect fortifications, 
and rivet those chains which were 
imposed on their former worship- 

TS. 

“The temples dedicated to the 
inferior gods are poor, mean, and 
contemptible; and usually con- 
structed 












































structed of clay and wood. In ge- 
neral they are mere huts, one story 
high, without windows, and cover- 
ed with cocoa-tree leaves. At the 
doors of these homely edifices, a 
pole or flag is commonly placed, 
and by it a priest is seen sitting 
during the whole course of the 
day. There is no figure too ndi- 
culous to find a place within: be- 
sides swammies ot all constructions, 
there are representations of wild 
beasts, birds, pieces of consecrated 
armour, and some very indecent fi- 
gures of men and women. 

“ The priests of the inferior dei- 
ties, though dressed in the same 
manner with the tirinanxes, are 
easily distinguishable by the small- 
er degree of respect which is paid 
them. They are continualiy mit 
in their wandering excursions over 
the island, ome B all those ot the 
same class in India, are a set of 
lazy, impudent vagabonds, who, 
without any exertion or industry, 
are enabled to live weil by the ex- 
tortions which they practise ow the 
people. Even those who supply 
their demands are conscious of 
their vices ; but superstitious fears 
have taken too deep a hold on the 
minds ot the votaries to permit 
them to withdraw themselves from 
the yoke. 

“ The superstition of the Cey- 
lonese serves instead of regular en- 
dowments for the support of their 
religious establisiments. The 
Candians indeed allow certain por- 
tions of land and particular taxes 
to maintain their priests apd religi- 
ous houses, particularly those of 
Buddou. The inferior priests, 
however, are left to support their 
temples and themselves by their 
own dexterity, and in this task they 
are very successtul. As all sorts 

of diseases are accounted immedi- 
ate indications of the divine wrath, 
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the priest and the temple are the 
constant remedies. Hence all the 
religious resorts are daily crowded 
with diseased votaries, who expect, 
by the prayers which they offer u 

to appease the incensed gods. Nor 
do they ever neglect to enforce 
their prayers by a gift, which they 
devoutly deposit on the altar. The 
priest presents it up with all due ce 
remony to the god; and after its 
purpose is thus served, very pn» 
dently converts it to his own use, 
It is it rule with their priests never 
to quit the temple till replaced by 
some of their own order; and by 
this means the offerings of the de. 
votees are punctually received, 
while another party of the priests 
are making a tour of the country 
in search of casual contributions. 

“ The time of sickness is of 
course the season when the priests 
expect their principal harvest. Be- 
sides other offerings, it is usual for 
a Ceylonese when he ts apprehen- 
sive of danger from his illness, to 
devote a cock to the devil or evil 
spirit who he imagines torments 
him. ‘The animal is then left at 
home to fatten till the Jaddese 
or priest finds it convenient to de- 
dicate him at the covel or temple, 
When any particular festival or 
sacrifice is intended, it ts usual to 
see the priest going from village 
to village to collect the dedicated 
cocks tor the occasion; and he 
often procures several dozens ata 
time. 

«“ The days appointed for atten: 
dance on the places of religious 
worship, are the Wednesday and 
Saturday of every week: the sick, 
however, flock daily to them, 
There are several particular testi- 
vals held in honour of their gods, 
and with a view to conciliate their 
favour. In the month of Jame 
or July, at the new moon ¢ 
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ar, 2 solemn and general con- 
course takes place to the various 
religions resorts on the islands. 
Every one that regards the festival 
betakes himself to some pagoda or 
other; there is, however, nothing 
compulsory in these acts of wor- 
ship, and with the usual indiffe- 
rence of the Ceylonese to religious 
matters where their fears are not 
interested, many keep away from 
mere caprice. At Candy, this fes- 
tival is celebrated with great 
mp, and is attended by the king 
m person, accompanied with al] the 
splendour of his court. It is on this 
occasion that he makes his princely 
offering to the deities, and joins his 
ple in their acts of devotion. 

«In November, when the moon 
is at full, there is another festival 
which is celebrated in the night- 
time. It is customary on this oc- 
casion for the people to make con- 
tributions of oil for lighting up 
their temples during the continu- 
ance of the festival. 

“ The festivals in honour of 
Buddou are not held in the tem- 
ples where he is usually worship- 
ped, but ata high hill.and a conse- 
crated tree. ‘The mountain called 
Hammalleel, or Adam’s Peak, is 
one of the highest in Ceylon, and 


lies at the distance of about fifty . 


miles to the north-east of Columbo. 
It is from the summit of this 
mountain, as tradition reports, that 
Adam took Ins list view of Para- 
dise before he quitted it never to 
return. The spot on which his 
foot stood at the moment is stil] 
supposed to be fouhd in an ime 
Pression on the summit of the 
morntain resembling the print ofa 
man’s foot, but more than double 
the ordinary se. After taking 


this farewell view, the father of 


Mankind 1 said so have reme 
®\er to the , 7 " . ‘ -s 
he contunent of India, 
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which was at that time joined to 
the island; but no sooner had he 
passed Adam’s bridge, than the 
sea closed behind him and cut off 
all hopes of return. This tradia 
tion, from whatever source it was 
originally derived, seems to be ins 
terwoven with their earliest no- 
tions of religion, and it is difficult 
to conceive that it could have been 
engrafted on them without forming 
an original part. I have frequently 
had the curiosity to inquire of 
black men of different casts con- 
cerning this tradition of Adam. 
All of them with every appear- 
ance of belief assured me that it 
was really true, and in support of 
it produced a variety of testimonies, 
old sayings, and prophecies, which 
have for ages been current amon 
them. ‘The origin of these tradi- 
tions I do not pretend to trace, 
but their connexion with scriptural 
history is very evident; and they 
afford a new instance how univer- 
sally the opinions with respect to 
the origin of man coimcide with the 
history of that event as recorded in 
the Bible. 

“ A large chain, said also to be 
the workmanship of Adam, is 
fixed in a rock near the summit of 
the mountain. It has the appear- 
ance of having been placed there at 
a very distant peried; but wha 
really placed it there, or for what 
purpose, it is impossible for any 
European to trace amidst the 
confused and unintelligible swper- 
stitions which the natives have 
mingled with their obscure tradi- 
tions. 

“The ascent of the mountain is 
exceedingly steep and difficult, and 
in some parts near the summit the 
devotees are obliged to be assisted 
in climbing by ropes and chatns 
fixed by hooks to the rocks, The 
night time is usually pitched upon 
iv 
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to ascend, in order to avoid such 
“os exertions during the ex- 
cessive heat of the day. On the 
summit are a number of large flat 
rocks — supplied with wa- 
ter. It is on one of them that the 
print of Adam’s foot is shown. 

« This mountain, which is looked 
upon as the original residence of 
Adam, is held in great veneration 
not only by the natives of Ceylon, 
but also by a variety of persons 
of different casts and persuasions 
throughout India. Most of these 
have particular places of worship 
on it to which they ‘make pilgri- 
mages at certain seasons of the 

ear. The Roman catholic priests 
Sane also taken advantage of the 
current, superstitions to forward the 
propagation of their own tenets; 
and a chapel which they have 
erected on the mountain is yearly 
frequented by vast numbers of 
black Christians of the Portuguese 
and Malabar race. 

“ It is to Adam’s Peak that the 
Ceylonese repair to worship at the 
fe festival of Buddou. The 

inglese of the coasts in particular 
resort to it in vast multitudes. A 
large proportion of the Candians 
likewise attend ; but whether from 
a fear of mixing with foreigners or 
from ideas of superior sanctity, they 
seem more inclined to hold their 
great festival under the shade of 
the bogaha tree, which stands at 
Annarodgburro, an ancient city, 
in the northern part of the king of 
Candy’s dominions; and none but 
his own subjects are permitted ‘to 
approach this sanctuary. The bo- 
g3 a tree, says tradition, suddenly 

ew overfrom some distant country, 
and planted itself in the spot where 
it now stands. It was intended as 
a shelter for the god Buddou}; and 
under its branches he was wont to 
repose While he sojourned on earth. 


Near this hallowed spot nj 
kings are interred, who all merited 
admission to the regions of bliss 
the temples and images they con. 
structed for Buddon. They are 
now sent as good spirits to preside 
over the safety his fdllowed 
and aga them from being 
brought into subjection to Euro. 
peans; a calamity against which 
they continually pray. Around 
the tree are a number of huts, 
erected for the use of the devotees 
who repair hither; and as every 
sort of uncleanness and dust must 
be removed from the sacred spot, 
people are retained for the 

of continually sweeping the ap. 
proaches before the worshippers, 
and to attend the priests during the 
performance of the ceremonies, 

“ As the preference was given 
by Buddov to the shade of the bo- 
gaha tree above all others, it is uni- 
versally held sacred among the 
Ceylonese. Wherever it is found 
throughout the island, persons are 
appointed to watch over it, and 
preserve it from dirt or injury. 
The bogaha tree is held in the 
same estimation among the fol- 
lowers of Buddou, as the banyan 
tree among the Brahmins. 

“‘ Notwithstanding the many re 
ligious ceremonies and superstitions 
which prevail among the Ceylo- 
nese, they are far {rom being such 
devotees and zealots as many of 
sects on the continent. Indeed, 
they seem to be more actuated by 
apprehension than by any real sen- 
timent of zeal; and they seldom 
think themselves called upon 
take much concern in religious 
matters till they fall into sickness, 
or verge towards the close of lif 
The injustice of the Portuguese 1m 
forcing religious tenets upon them, 
must have shocked them the more 
as they have not the smallest a 
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of miolerant zeal. So far are they 
from being displeased at Euro- 
or people of other persua- 
sions entering their temples and 
observing their ceremonies, that 
they are rather gratified by such 
marks of attention, and account the 
nce of visitors as an honour 
done themselves. On being que- 
stioned about their superstitions, 
they do not hesitate to confess the 
absurdity of their apprehensions, 
but still they look upon themselves 
as unable to escape from them ; 
and dread even to attempt vindi- 
cating their freedom, from a fear 
that they may be instantly deliver- 
ed over to the vengeance of thute 
malignant spirits who infest their 
country. The Christian priests and 
missionaries, though often success- 
ful in propagating their doctrines, 
have never yet been able totally to 
eradicate superstitions which have 
been imbibed from the cradle. 
“Twas very much surprised to 
observe the Ceylonese wear beads, 
and mutter prayers as they count 
them and go along the road, in the 
same manner as | have seen done 
in Roman catholic countries. I at 
first imagined that these were con- 
Verts to that religion ; but upon in- 
quiry, I found that they were all 
staunch adherents to the worship 
of Buddou. Their high respect 
for the customs of the Europeans 


ded them early to adopt this usage 


from the Portuguese; but the 
prayers which they mutter over 
their beads, have no reference whate 
ever to those used by the Roman 
tatholics, but are directed entirely 
to their own superstitions, and in- 
tended as preventives against the 
influence of the evil spirits which 
surround them. 

“The immortality of the soul 
and the resurrection of the body, 
We tenets firmly believed among 
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all the Ceylonese. They believe 
that the souls of the just are imme- 
diately after death admitted into 
the rank of gods, and that their an- 
cient prophets and good kings are 
long since employed in exercising 
the powers of this station: while, 
on the other hand, the souls of the 
wicked, particularly of unjust ty- 
rants and impious priests, are sup- 
posed to have passed into wild 
beasts and reptiles. 

«“ The Ceylonese are rigid pre- 
destinarians, and believe that people 
are born to their particular desti- 
nies, whether good or bad, without 
any possibility of avoiding or alter- 
ing them. Spells and > Sete are 
indeed supposed in some measure 
to lighten the etfects of appointed 
calamities; and considerable reli- 
ance is placed on giving alms. On 
this account the Ceylonese are very 
liberal in the distribution of cha- 
rity. ‘They consider giving pre- 
sents to their priests, and alms to. 
their beggars, as essential acts of 
goodness. The Cinglese in our 
service in particular, who have the 
natural ferocity of their minds 
more acer ten a subdued, often 
give remarkable proofs of their ex- 
tended good nature in these re- 
spects. It is customary for them 
even to lay by acertain proportion 
of their food to distribute among 
the poor; and although distressed 
strangers are among the Indians.ac- 
counted objects of very little com- 
passion, yet a Cinglese will not shut 
his hand to the Malabar or Moor 
who asks him for relief. Their 
tenderness is at times extended 
even to the brute creation; and it 
is customary for them to bind 
themselves during the continuance 
of certain festivals or seasons of de- 
votion, to refrain from killing any 
living creature, but subsist entirely 
on herbs and fruits, 

* Thave 
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“ T have —— observed, that 
the Ceylonese are much more cone 
screntuous m thei “ir de: alings than the 
natives of the contine me This re- 
mark applies particularly to the 
Cingiese, who, besides being na- 
turally « ibstemious, frugal, and free 
from covetousness, are not tem pted 
by want to purloin the property of 
their neighbours. ‘The Candians, 
though endued with munch more 
pride > and spirit, are by no means so 
conscientious or honest. ‘Those m- 
deed among them, who are guilty 
of stealing or lying, are exposed to 
public re proach, while just and ho- 
nourable actions never tail to meet 
with applause ; but when they ex- 
pect to escape detection, they are 
seldom deterred from trespassing 
by scruples of conscience. ‘The ra- 
pacity of their governors, and their 
trequent inroads into the European 
settlements, seem to have depraved 
thet originally good dispositions. 

"lheir burials are not attended 
with any particular religious so- 
lemnity. Mr. Knox states, that in 
his time it was customary to burn 


the dead, particularly the bodies ot 


persons of disunction. If this prac- 
tice still subsists in any part of Cey- 


lon, it has entirely escaped my re- 


searches, and must be both rave 
and confined to the remotest parts 
of the interior. The anal ey of 
several of the casts on the Coro. 
mandel and Malabar coasts, amone 
whom the practice ot burning ui he 
dead ts general, may be alleved as 
a proof of its once having been 
customary among the Ceylonese, 
At present, as far as I have been 
able to discov er, the funeral cere. 
mony is very simple, and near] y 
resembles what takes place among 
ourselves. The body is wrapped 
in a mat or piece ot cloth, and 
carried to some unfrequented spot 
where it is deposited. 

«* Such are the circumstances 7 
have been able to coileet, which 
apply to the native Ceylonese in 
general. ‘There are some particu. 
lar shades of difference which arise 
between the Candians and Ci inglese, 
both from the nature of the coun. 
try they inhabit, and from the more 
frequent intercourse of the latter 
with foreigners. ‘These chictly ree 
Jate to their political situation, and 
their forms of admuinistermg jus- 
tice, Which among the Cinglese are 
ot course considerably ass:muilated 
to those of the people which holds 
them im subjection.” 
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[Vrom the same Work. ] 


“ ‘. TE. veneral was now arrived 

at that place where it was de- 
tern: Tat a he she uld reside V hile he 
transacted the business of his em- 
bassy. It might now seem that he 
had overcome the chief difficulties 
that lav in his Way 5 and that the 
bitoues wi lus tedious muareh would 


have been compensated by a frank 
reception and ready admittance ine 
to the roy al presence. But it was 
the study of the C. andianus to ime 
eww the ambassador wn h the 
hig! rest ideas on * eir dignity, and 
their condesc on m= receiving 
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yerament. With this view, so 
many ceremonies attended each 
‘troduction into the royal pre- 
cence, that little business could be 
transacted ; and such a space was 
allowed to elapse between each 
interview, that the general was only 
admitted to three during his stay 
here, which was from the 10th of 
April to the 3d of May. — 

« But previous to any interview, 
it was found no easy matter to ad- 
iust the ceremonies of introduction. 
It had been customary for the kings 
of Candy to demand prostration, 
and several other degrading tokens 
of submission from the ambassa- 
dors introduced to them. ‘The 
Dutch ambassadors had always 
submitted to be introduced into the 
capital blindfold, and to prostrate 
themselves before the monarch. In 
a former war, when ‘Trincomalee 
was taken by us from the Dutch, 
proposals were sent to the king to 
assist him in expelling his enemies 
out of the island, and to torm a 
treaty of alliance with him. After 
the envoy entrusted with this busi- 
ness had arrived at Candy, the king 
would not receive him standing ; 
and the envoy, not having instruc- 
tions how to act in such a case, de- 
clined the interview till he could 
hear from Madrass ; by. which 
means so much time elapsed, that 
the object of the embassy was by in- 
tervening circumstances entirely de- 
‘cated, and the envoy returned with- 
out heing presented. Even after the 
British had shown their power by the 
capture of Columbo and the expul- 
“on of the Dutch, the Candian 
monarch would not recede from 
hs lotty pretensions ; and Mr. An- 
ee rr British East-India Com- 

any’s chief civi rant. Ww . 
~ kere pn 
ear, andy short- 
4 ater we had taken possession of 


metland, was obliged to kneel on 
S05. 
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being admitted to the royal pre. 
sense. Nay, to such an extrava- 
gant pitch do the natives carry 
their ideas of the indispensable na- 
ture of this royal prerogative, that 
when Trincomalee was in the last 
war taken by our troops under ge- 
neral Stewart; and when the king 
was in consequence prevailed upon 
to send ambassadors to Madrass 
these persons very modestly de- 
sired lord Hobart to prostrate him- 
self before them, and to receive the 
king’s letter on his knees. This re- 
quest, however, his lordship de- 
clmed to comply with; but re- 
turned for answer, that as the 
were so much in the habit of kneel- 
ing, and so fond of prostration, 2 
custoin which his countrymen never 
adopted, their best plan to prevent 
the omission of this essential cere- 
mgny, would be to prostrate them- 
selves before him who held the su- 
preme authority there: and this 
alternative, after they found his 
lordship would not submit to the 
other, they actually assented to. 
“Ceneral Macdowal, understand- 
ing that this ceremony was ex- 
pected at his introduction, previ- 
ously informed his majesty, by 
means of the adigar, that he could 
not on any account submit to it. 
The king made many objections to 
recciving him into his présence, uns 
less he would consent first to prose 
trate himself, and then to remain 
kneeling during the royal audience. 
The general, however, positively 
refused compliance, and informed 
the minister that his sovereign ac- 
knowledged the superiority of no 
potentate upon earth; and that 
sooner than degrade his sovereign 
in the person of his representa- 
tive, he would return to Columbo 
without being presented. The king, 
not daring to come to an open 
breach with us, upon this waved hig 
G prerogative 
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prerogative ; but in order to recon- 
cile this derogation from his dignity 
to his own feelings, he informed 
the general that it was his royal 
will to dispense in his case with 
the usual ceremonies required of 
ambassadors at their mtroduction, 
as the general came trom his bro- 
ther the king of Great-Britain, 
whose great power and strength 
he acknowledged to be tar above 
that of the Dutch or the East-India 
Company. 

‘This important matter having 
been adjusted in this manner, and 
‘ie tine appointed for the first 
audience being come, the adigar, 
with a numerous attendance, light- 
od by a great blaze of torches (for 
audience is always given here by 
night), came to the edge of the 
river to conduct the general to the 
royal presence. The general gn 
tits part crossed the river in the 
boats which were m readiness, at- 
tended by his staff and the gentle- 
men belonging to the embassy, 
with an escort consisting of a sub- 
altern and fifty sepoys. He was 
then conducted by the adigar 
about 2 mile and a half to the 
king’s palace. “he road thither 
was up a steep hill, with narrow 
crooked paths. The capital was 
surrounded by thick thorny hedges, 
with gates of the same, called by 
the natives caravetties. Vhe cara- 
vettv nearest Candy has & rampart 
and breast-work, on which some 
of their artillery was occasionally 
mounted. ‘The resistance which it 
could make to the approach or a 
regular army is, however, very 
trifling ; Candy is indebted for its 
principal fortifications to nature. 

“The way up to the city was 
very fatiguing. and the escort was 
not ai little mncomm ded by the 
erowd of natives who eagerly 
Pres wb to gare at them. < 
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cumstance and the glare of the 
torches prevented the general's re. 
tinue from having an accurate view 
of the city. The embassy on en. 
temng it passed through one lone 
broad street to the palace. The 
houses, though low huts of them. 
selves, appeared greatly elevated 
trom being built upon high banks 
on each side of the street, which 
forms a kind of area below. At 
the further end of this street is a 
hich wall enclosing the gardens 
which belong to the palace. After 
a short turn here to the left, the 
palace appeared standing on the 
right. In front of it was a flight 
of stone steps, and a viranda or 
balcony, in which a number of the 
king’s guards and several of the 
chief men in waiting were sta- 
tioned. After passing this, and 
descending by another flight of 
steps, a large square surrounded by 
a high wall afforded a station for 
some more of the guards. At the 
opposite side stood a large arched 
gate-way, leading into an inner 
court where the king and his prin- 
cipal officers of state have their re 
sidence. In this inner division the 
king kept his own body guards, 
who were composed of Malays and 
Malabars. ‘These troops are armed 
with swords, spears, and shields 3 
and on them the king seems to 
place his chief dependence in the 
event of any sudden commotion of 
alarm. . 
“ Qn the right hand of this in- 
ner court stood an open arch, 
through which was the entrance 
the hall of audience. This state 
room was a long viranda with - 
ternate arches and pillars along 2 
sides, From this structures as well 
as from the appearance of the roe 
and eciling, 1t bore a consicees 
resembl nee to the aisle of a cures 
The pillars and arches were ar. 
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ed with muslin flowers, and orna- 
ments made of the plantain leaf, 
which had a very pretty effect. At 
the further end of the hall, and un- 
der one of the larger arches, was 
placed a kind of platform or throne, 
covered with a carpet, and sur- 
rounded with steps. Here the king 
at in state. A small partition 
raised in front concealed his feet 
and the lower part of his body from 
view. Below the arches on each 
side of the hall the courtiers were 
seen, some prostrate, others sitting 
in silence and cross-legged like a 

cel of tailors on a shop-board. 
Ae general was led up with much 
ceremony and gravity by the adi- 
gar, and the next chief officer pre- 
sent, and placed along with the adi- 
gar on the uppermost step of the 
throne. 

“ Although the rest of the hall 
was well lighted, that part where 
the king sat was contrived to be 
made more obscure than the rest, 
witha view of impressing a greater 
awe on those who approached him. 
He was in appearance a young 
man, very black, with a light beard. 
He was by no means so portly or 
well-looking as the adigar and seve- 
ral other of the officers around him. 
He was dressed in a robe of very 
fine muslin embroidered with gold, 
fitted close at the breast with seve- 
tal folds drawn round the waist, 
and flowing down from thence like 
a lady’s gown. His arms were 
bare from the elbows downwards. 

his fingers he wore a number of 
very broad rings set with precious 
stones of different sorts, while a 
number of gold chains were sus- 
panied round his neck over a stiff 
rilled a of muslin resembling a 
queen lizabeth’s ruff. His head 
rat covered with a turban of mus- 
ents with gold, and sur- 

™ ¥ a crown of gold (an 
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ornament by which he is distin« 
guished from all the other Asiatic 
princes, who are prohibited by their 
religion from wearing this badge of 
royalty, and whose ornaments, 
when they use any, consist simply 
of a sprig or feather of precious 
stones). His waist was encircled 
with a rich sash, to which was sus- 
pended a short curved davger or 
sabre, the handle richly ornament- 
ed, and the scabbard of gold filia- 
gree-work. In appearance his ma- 
jesty much resembled the figures 
we are accustomed to see of king 
Henry VIII. ‘The adigar, from 
his superior size, might indeed be 
said to do so still more: very little 
difference in dress was discernible 
between him and his sovereign, ex- 
cept that the minister did not carry 
a crown; althoggh his turban also 
was surmounted by something like 
a ducal coronet. 

“ After general Macdowal had 
been presented in form to his ma- 
jesty, and a numerous string of ce- 
remonies had been gone through, 
the king proceeded to inquire about 
the health of his Britannic ma- 
jesty, and the state of our affairs ; 
to all which questions the general 
returned such answers as propriety 
dictated. The conversation was 
carried on with the most profound 
gravity and reserve. Even the 
most trifling circrmstances were 
mentioned jn whispers, with as 
much ceremony and importance as 
if the fate of kinedoms depended 
upon them. The king directed his 
speech to the adigar, who stood on 
the step below the throne, ahd who 
repeated his majesty’s words to the 
maha moodelier, who had come 
up with the embassy as Cinglese in- 
terpreter. The latier in his turn 
gave it in Portuguese to monsieur 
Joinville, who had also been sent up 
by governor North to interpret from 
G2 that 
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that language, and who repeated 
it in French to general Macdowal. 
Thus the conversation was carried 
on by five different persons, and in 
three different languages; the ge- 
neral’s answers returnunig by the 
same channel which had conveyed 
his majesty’s questions. 

« The tedious length to which 
such a conference must have been 
protracted, may be easily conceiv- 
ed; and though it lasted near three 
hours, this first interview was en- 
tirely occupied with complimentary 
matters. During the conference, 
rose-water was frequently sprinkled 
around from curiously-wroughtves- 
sels of gold; and perfumes were 
handed about on salvers of gold 
and silver fillagree-work. The 
oppressive heat of the room how- 
ever, joined to the powertul exhala- 
tions of the scented oils burned in 
the lamps, and the rank smell of 
cocoa-nut oil with which the na- 
tives present were universally 
anointed, overcame the effects of 
all these precautions, and almost 
stifled the Kuropean gentlemen who 
were allowed to remain at one end 
of the hall where the general’s 
guard was stationed. During the 
audience, the rain poured down in 
torrents without imtermission; and 
continued to do so until the gene- 
ral was on his march back to the 
eamp, Where he arrived abont five 
in the morning, quite exhausted 
with fatigue. 

“ After this audience, some days 
were permitted to elapse before 
another could be obtained ; as it is 
a standing maxim with the Can- 
dians never to hurry forward af- 


fairs, or to betray any symptom of 


anxiety for their being brought to 
aconclusion. Iam convinced that 
their adherence to this principle on 
the present occasion cust them no 
mall share of uncasiness; as their 
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suspicions of us were too violent to 
allow their minds to enjoy any rest 
while we continued in their coup. 
try. 

«At the second audience the Re 
neral introduced the business of the 
embassy, and made those demands 
which he was authorised to do on 
behalf of Great Britain. Cop. 
cerning the nature of those de. 
mands, and the answers returned 
to them, I do not consider myself 
at liberty to give any statement, as 
they were matters of private nego. 
tiation. One circumstance how: 
ever was publicly talked of as hav. 
ing been laid before his Candian 
majesty by the general on this o¢- 
casion. It was a request made on 
the part of our government, that 
that prince would allow a road to 
be made and a communication to 
be opened from ‘Trincomalee to 
Columbo, through his territories, a 
little to the north of Candy. This 
would have been a matter of vast 
convenience and importance to our 
government, as hitherto the tapals 
or letter-bags had to be conveyed 
by a circuitous route along the sea- 
coast by Manaar and leieenatinn, 
and double the distance of that pro- 
posed through the Candian terri- 
tories. The king however would 
on no account accede to this pro- 
posal ; bue expressed his decided 
aversion to any intercourse or Con- 
nexion existing between his sub 
jects and the Europeans. At the 
same time, however, he expressed 
a desire to live on amicable terms 
with the British, whose power he 
acknowledged to be tar superior to 
that of the Dutch. Whatever furs 
ther transpired with regard to the 
objects of the embassy was _ 
much the result of conjecture to be 


sect down in an authentic narra 
tive. . 3 
« Between this audience and 

neh 











next atidience for the purpose of 
taking leave, several messages and 
conversations took place between 

eral Macdowal and the adigar 
on political topics. The greatest 
recaution was employed by the 
Candians to prevent any inter- 
course between those of our escort, 

icularly the Malays and Mala- 
oa and those in the king’s ser- 
vice. Our soldiers who attended 
the general to the court were pre- 
vented by every possible means 
from conversing with the natives. 
In spite of these precautions, how- 
ever, several pieces of information 
were procured which may be turn- 
edto advantage hereafter. Several 
Malays in the king’s service found 
an opportunity of expressing their 
sorrow at nothaving it in their power 
to return to Columbo with their 
old companions. Most of those 
Malays had been slaves to the 
Dutch, and had on account of ill 
treatment made their escape to the 
Candian territories. ‘They would 
have gladly returned to their for- 
mer masters, and submitted to any 
punishment for their desertion, ra- 
ther than live in continual appre- 
hension from the caprices of a de- 
spotic and barbarous court. 

“At the audience for taking 
leave, the king put a gold chain 
round the general’s neck, and pre- 
sented him with a sword and an 
embroidered belt and scabbard. 
He also gave him a ring set with 
different sorts of precious stones, 
and an elephant. ‘These, even 
when added to the presents sent to 
governor North by the king, were 


“@ small value in comparison of 
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those his Candian majesty received 
from our government. ‘T’o the 
officers who accompanied the king 
were distributed a gold chain, a 
ring, and some tortoise shells of 
little value ; and the soldiers were 
merely presented with a piece of 
coarse cloth. Nor was the escort 
even supplied with provisions while 
at the Candian court; a piece of 
hospitality which was expected, 
and which on former occasions it 
had been usual to confer. A small 
quantity of rice and paddy of an 
inferior sort, with a few sweet 
meats dealt with a very sparing 
hand, were all the gifts which our 
troops derived from Candian hos- 
pitality. 

“ The general, after taking his 
final leave of his majesty, and hav- 
ing obtained orders tor departure, 
commenced his route on the 2d of 
May for the camp at Ruanelli, and 
arrived there on the 6th. Next 
day he set out with his staff for Co- 
lumbo, leaving directions with co- 
lonel Torrens to march the detach- 
ment back as soon as the escort he 
had carried up with him to Candy 
were sufficiently refreshed from 
their fatigues, 

« On the tenth of May the whole 
detachment set off to Sittivacca, 
where they encamped that night. 

“ Lith. Marched to Gurrawad- 
di. 

“12th. Halted this day, being 
Sunday. 

“ 13th. Proceeded to Quddavilll. 

“ 4th. Marched to Columbo, 
where the detachment, after bein: 
allowed a few davs to refresh them- 
selves, returned to garrison duty.” 
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[From Mr. Hockin’s SupPLementTary Account. } 


os AVING in the preceding 

} chapter given an account 
of the equipment and route of the 
vessels from Bombay to the Pelew 
Islands, together with such matter 
as I thought might be of use and 
benefit to those whom either mis- 
fortune or design may hereafter 
bring into these seas, I resume the 
account from the ships having an- 
shored, 

* On the 22d January some ca- 
10es Were seen, which seemed to 
avoid the ships, notwithstanding 
the signals that were made to them; 
it was theretore concluded that the 
persons in the canoes were either 
enemies of Abba hulle, or going 
express to him with an account of 
the arrival of the English. One of 
the boats being hoisted out, heute- 
nant Wedgeborough was sent in 
her to examine a channel to the 
westward of the place where the 
ships lay, and also to gain an inter- 
course with the natives. Soon atter 
the boat had left the ship, and was 
got amongst the islands, three cae 

es came alongside the Panther, 

ving in them several people who 
ected Mr. White, although so 
many years had elapsed since his 
r trom Oroolong; one of 
rupack, immediately came 
ard, and calling out White, 

it him in his arms, and 
~hon a most affectionate and 
rraent squeeze, seemed almost di- 
stracted with } V's calling for all his 
poe ple to come and embrace their 
friend; he then took him into his 
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Wedgeborough’s reception was 
nearly the same; the account he 
gives is, that as soon as he got 
amongst the islands, the boat was 
surrounded with canoes; the na. 
tives, as soon as they heard him 
speak their language (of which he 
had gained some knowledge, when 
he was cast away with captain Wil. 
son), and understood that they 
were English, expressed their joy 
by acclamations and gestures little 
short of madness; pointing to 
Oroolong, and calling it English. 
man’s land, and then immediately 
inquired for Lee Boo. Upon asking 
them the reason why they did rot 
come to the ships, they said they 
did not know who they were, but 
had sent canoes to acquaint Abba 
Thulle, and expected him soon. 
As it was drawing towards even 
ing, the natives invited them to 
land, and there to wait for the king. 
They again inquired for Lee Boo; 
and on being told his fate, and the 
disease of which he died, they ap- 
peared composed and satished: 
being asked what was become ot 
Madan Blanchard, the person that 
remained behind, when captain 
Wilson and thecrew of the Antelope 
left the islands, they said he was at 
Cooroora, but soon declined the 
conversation respecting him. The 
king not being arrived at sun-sct, 
the boat was returning on board 
with two of the natives; but they 
had not proceeded far from the 
shore, before they saw a number 
of canoes pulling very fast, and 
among them one having a great 

- number 
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number of paddles. The natives 
told Mr. Wedgeborough, that it 
was the king’s canoe; and as they 
very soon drew near, he could, by 
the manner with which the men 
flourished their paddles, discover the 
king was in her; they therefore 
waited his coming, andat halt past 
six in the evening, Mr. Wedgebo- 
rough says, * I had the unspeaka- 
ble pleasure of once more being 
embraced by the benevolent Abba 
Thulle.” They then  proceed- 
ed together in the king’s canoe 
towards the Panther; on _ their 
way, Mr. Wedgeborough acquainted 
him with the death of Lee Boo: the 
manner of receiving this informa- 
tion, I shall give in Mr. Wedgebo- 
rough’s own words. “ His coun- 
tenance, which before bore the 
most evident marks of joy, became 
composed and thoughtful; and 
after remaining some time silent, 
asif wishing to reco'lect himself, 
he exclaimed, “* Weel, weel, weel a 
trecoy! (in English, Good, good, 
very good).”” The king then paused 
a little, as if to gain relict ; but on 
bis again entering on the melan- 
choly subject, he said, he never en- 
tertained a doubt of the goodness 
of the English, or the captain, but 
rested assured that they would che- 
rish and take care of his son. That 
the return of the ships with his 
frends the English, convinced him 
his opinion was right, when he gave 
Lee Boo to the care of captain 
Wilson: that he had counted upon 
the line the captain had given him, 
a far as one hundred knots, or 
Moons, and then despairing of ever 
seeing his son or the captain again, 
he had caused the line to be buried, 
Supposing that the vessel which the 
English had built at E-nglishman’s 
island (Oroolonz) was not large 
enough to carry them in safety to 
Lina, as they had sailed before the 
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good moon sctin. He then mene 
tioned the death of Blanchard, but 
frequently paused in reciting se 
melancholy a tale, many of his own 
family having been slam with him 
in battle. Scarcely had the king 
finished the sad conversation, be- 
fore they reached the ship; captain 
M‘Cluer received him at his en- 
trance, and was most tenderly em- 
braced by him: the king supposing 
him to be captain Wilson, instanuy 
felt his wrist tor the rupack’s bone, 
and seemed greatly disappointed at 
not finding it, eagerly inquiring 
what had been done with it. It 
being dark, the king was taken 
into the cabin, when he instantly 
found out his mistake, and earnest. 
ly asked where captain Wilson was, 
and the reason why he did not re- 
turn to him? being answered that 
the captain was alive and well, and 
romoted to the command of # 
ane ship (much larger than ue 
Antelope), and too large to come 
among his islands til they were 
better known, he appeared satisfied: 
he was then informed, that, in con- 
sideration of his great kindness and 
humanity to captain Wilson, and 
the crew of the Antelope, the En- 
glish East-India company lad sent 
the vessels, with the gentlemen 
whom he now saw, together with 
his former acquaintance and friends, 
Messrs. Wedgeby rough and White, 
to explain to him and lis rupacks, 
the cause and manner of his son’ 
death, and to bring a variety 0! 
articles for him and his people; 
and being shortly after shown some 
of the cattle, he was lost in amaze 
ment. After remaining on board 
about two hours, thinking his re- 
tinue, from their number and cu 
riosity, were troublesome, he made 
a motion to retire, nor could any 
intreaties prevail upon him to sleep 
on board; for he said if he accept- 
G + ed 
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ed the kindness, his people would 
all want the same indulgence, and 
that there would be no end to the 
trouble they should give; that he 
was sure all the crew must want 
rest after so long a voyage; but 
he requested Mr. White might ac- 
company him to the shore, and stay 
the night, and one of his sons 
should remain on board until the 
morning, when he would return 
himself, and have the vessels con- 
ducted to Cooroora. The canoes 
were manned in an instant, and the 
benevolent Abba Thulle quitted the 
ship, quite composed and serene, 
being highly gratified at the return 
of his good friends. 

“ The reader will be inclined, 
no doubt, to pause for a moment, 
and to sympathise with Abba 
Thulle. Behold this untutored 
prince of nature struggling with 
the fond emotions of a parent, and 
contending with the tenderest and 
strongest passion of the human 
breast. Weel, weel, weel a trecoy, 
were words spoken from a heart 
full of resignation: for however 
severe the conflict might be, his 
rratitude to the English prompted 
him to keep his sorrow silent within 
his breast, and prevented him from 
iouring forth the feelings of his 
la in fruitless lamentations. Let 
not the reader hastily misconstrue 
the composure and resignation of 
Abba Thulle, on his receiving the 
melancholy news, into indifference 
or insensibility of mind ; for excess 
of sorrow does not always so truly 
describe misery, as it denotes weak- 
ness of mind. The compesure and 
resignation of Abba Thulle, may 
in sOme measure be accounted for, 
from the circumstance of his bu- 
rying the lme, on which he had 
knotted one hundred moons; each 
an anxious memorandum of the 
absence of his son. More than 
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eight years having thus heavily 
passed away, he had given up 
every hope of again seeing him 
The conduct which the king ob. 
served to all his subjects, will bear 
ample testimony both of the forti. 
tude and goodness of his heart: 
and if it be true, that princes lay 
the best foundation for their own 
happiness, by studiously promoting 
that of their subjects, no one more 
fully merited being called father of 
his people, than the good Abba 
Thulle ; all his actions appeared 
to spring from a magnanimity of 
mind invariably directed to the 
welfare of those he governed. 

“ TI beg leave here to recal to 
the memory of my readers, the 
name of Mr. Keate, who finished 
his course of human frame on the 
28th of June, 1797; his remains 
were interred on the north side of 
the communion table in Isleworth 
church. His works will be read 
by the learned and finished scholar 
with pleasure and instruction; and 
it is not easy to determine, whether 
to admire more the superior talents 
of his mind, or the excellent quali. 
ties of his heart. 

« At day-light in the morning 
the vessels were surrounded bya 
number of canoes from the neigh- 
bouring islands, and about eight 
o’clock the king and Mr. White 
came alongside in the king’s canoe, 
but he would not go on board on 
account of the number of people 
that accompanied him; for he by 
no means wished to incommode or 
impede the crew in the manage- 
ment of their sails; he said he 
would therefore only put two 
three people on board to point out 
the channel to Cooroora, while 
himself, accompanied by Mr. White, 
would precede them to his cayytal, 
and prepare for the reception y 
the English. Owing to a strong 
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enrrent and unfavourable winds, 
the vessels did not arrive at their 
‘ntended anchorage until the even- 
ing of the 26th. 

“ Mr. White’s account of the 
behaviour of the natives, and the 
treatment he received during the 
absence of the vessels, was nearly 
as follows: soon after they left the 
ship they landed at a neighbouring 
island, where a supper was dressed 
for them, consisting of fish and 
yams. During the repast the king 
entered into conversation, and made 
many inquiries about the English, 
and atter different people whose 
names he remembered, especially 
the boy Cobbledick, who used 
to sing to him. The fate of 
Blanchard was again anxiously in- 
quired into by Mr. White; but the 
king touched on the melancholy 
subject but tenderly, and as it were 
in half sentences, being too much 
affected to dwell on it. Blanchard 
was killed in battle at Pellelew 
when the people of Cooroora made 
a conquest of that island, about 
five months before the arrival of 
the Panther and Endeavour. In 
this engagement, which seems to 
have been valiantly fought by both 
parties, besides Seated there 
were killed, on the part of Abba 
Thulle, his brother Raa Kook, 
Arra Kooker, and his favourite 
son Qui Bill, together with Arra 
Zook, and a great many of the old 
warriors particular friends to the 
crew of the Antelope. ‘The inha- 
bitants of Pellelew suffered  se- 
verely in this conflict, most of their 
warriors being killed, and their 
women and children carried into 
capuvity. Blanchard had a wife, 
but left no children; as a faithful 
harrator, Lam sorry to state that 
sae Hatives, in their account of him, 


* Vide the account of the 
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spake very indifferently of his con- 
duct while among them, saving 
that he lived a rambling life, going 
about from house to house, and 
from pye to pye, and from his 
idleness making himself of very 
little estimation in the eyes of the 
rupacks; that when he wanted any 
thing he staid about the king, to 
whose family he was considered as 
belonging. Soon after the sailing 
of the vessel, to which they had 
given the name of Oroolong (and 
which conveyed captain Wilson and 
the crew of the Antelope to China), 
Blanchard left off wearing clothes, 
and was tatooed or marked like the 
other inhabitants; the arms and 
ammunition which captain Wilson 


left behind, the king took care of 


himself, not having sufficient confi- 
dence in Blanchard. 

“ On the afternoon of this day 
the vessels being again safe within the 
reefs, having anchored near to the 
island of Oroolong, Mr. Wedge- 
borough went to take a view of his 
old habitation in the cove, where 
the Antelope’s crew built their ves- 
sel: he found it a perfect wilder- 
ness, the whole being overgrown 
with underwood, except the part 
where the cocoa nut trees grew 
which were planted by Raa Kook 
and Arra Kooker, they looked very 
Hourishing, but had not as yet pros 
duced any fruit. The inscription 
which had been cut out upon cops 
per and affixed to a tree there *, 
had been taken away by the na- 
tives of Pellelew; which was one 
exuse of the war that had just then 
terminated. 

“ Ai day-light the ships got un- 
der sail, and about ten o’clock the 
king and Mr. White came on board 
to pilot them to the anchoring 
place; there being a fine steady 
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breeze with smooth water, the ves- 
sels went at more than six miles an 
hour, yet the canoes paddled at so 
superior a rate, that they would 
shoot a-head, and run round the 
ship like so many porpoises. At 
five o’clock in the afternoon they 
entered a snug harbour, to which 
the king directed them, in order to 
land the cattle and presents; and, 
while the ships were mooring, the 
king with his attendants went on 
shore, to prepare for their recep- 
tion.” 


_-——_— --— 


« The English continued in the 
discharge of every friendly and 
good office towards the natives, 
who on their part made every re- 
turn in their power, tll the 27th of 
June, when the vessels satled from 
the Pelew Islands, to carry into ex- 
ecution their orders for a survey of 
the coast of New Guinea. 

“ Upon this ogcasion the good 
old king again manitested his zeal 
and care for the benefit of his own 
people, as well as his firm conti- 
dence in the friendship of the Fin- 
glish ; for understanding from cap- 
tain M*Cluer, that it was his inten. 
tion, atter the business the ships 
were going upon should be finish- 
ed, to stop again at his islands on 
their way to China, the king re- 
quested that some of his people 
might go with the English ships, 
and that they would leave one or 
two of their countrymen with him, 
untl the expedition was over, that 
his people might be made conver- 
sant with their manner, and as like 
Englishmen as possible. Accor- 
dingly two boys were left with the 
king, and three of the natives em- 
barked on board the Panther, on a 
voyage of instruction and disco- 
very. The friendly Abba Thulle, 
accustoined attention and 
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care having himself seen the vessels 
clear of danger, took his leave, afler 
first giving the youth Pimmoo an 
affectionate admonition for his fy. 
ture conduct, and earnestly intreat. 
ing his friends the English to re. 
turn to him as soon as their business 
should be finished. 

“ Some other occurrences not 
altogether unworthy of notice may 
here be mentioned, before the final 
departure of the ships from the 
islands, occurrences, which, hap. 
pening on coasts and seas hitherto 
unknown, when faithfully related, 
will, I trust, at least amuse, if not 
instruct the reader..- 

* On Saturday the 16th July 
they saw land, and commenced 
their survey on the northern part 
of the coast of New Guinea, which 
they continued for the space of two 
months; during that time their ine 
tercourse with the natives was 
friendly and kind. Being rather 
short of provisions, the ‘vessels 
steered for Amboyna, where they 
arrived on Wednesday the 28th 
September; they remained here 
twelve days, completing their stock 
of provisions and water, and expe- 
rienced every attention and accom. 
modation the Dutch and the inha- 
bitants could afford; the Dutch 
chief, Mr. Van Schilling, exerting 
himself to the utmost in supplying 
their wants, and in doimg away 
every idea of jealousy or rivalship 
between the two nations: he m- 
formed themthey were theonly Eng- 
lish ships that had visited that island 
for above a century. ‘The ships 
left Amboyna and these friendly 
Dutchmen on Monday the 10% 
October, and resumed their bust- 
ness on the coast of New Guiea 
on Monday the 24th. 


«© Early on the morning ©“ 
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shore; about nine o'clock eleven 
of them were near the ship, and as 
the people in them made every 
possible sign of friendship, Mr. Ni- 
cholson, the surgeon, was induced 
to go into the long boat, that was 
towing a-stern of the Panther, judg- 
ing that a conversation with them, 
and a few presents, would render 
them familiar, or at least well dis- 

sd. In this good office he was 
employed for some time ; but hav- 
ing given to one man, who appear- 
ed to be a chief, a piece of chintz, 
he in return invited Mr. Nicholson, 
into his canoe, this offer he un- 
thinkingly accepted. ‘They then 
endeavoured to force the boat keep- 
er out of the long boat, which 
caused an alarm; when they im- 


mediately discharged a flight of 


arrows into the ship, which wound- 
ed four of the crew. Mr. Nichol- 
son seeing his danger, attempted 
to regain the long boat, but untor- 
tunately could not effect it; for 
receiving a violent blow from a 
club, he fell into the water, and, 
the barbarians piercing him with 
a spear, which forced him under, 
he was seen no more, ‘Lhe great 
guns and small arms were now dis- 
charged, which soon dispersed these 
savages; and a consultation was 
held on the propriety of landing to 
demand justice from the inhabi- 
tants of the village from whence 
the canoes had come; but as this 
measure would have involved the 
innocent with the guilty, not to 
mention the risk of lives in the 
execution, it was deemed adyise- 
able to give up all thoughts of re- 
Vvenge, and to proceed on the voy- 
age. Such has been the humane 
conduct not only of an individual 
ship, but of the people of England 
at large; who have always a 
themselves more studious to pacify 
aaimositics than to increase or re- 
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venge them; never wishing to un- 
sheath the sword, except in such 
cases as have deeply affected im- 
mediate security, or the honour and 
prosperity of the nation. On this 
unfriendly and savage coast they 
continued till Wednesday the Ylst 
December, when having completed 
their survey, they stood away for 
the coast of New Holland, and 
from thence to the island of ‘Ti. 
moor, where they were most hos- 
pitably received. ‘That this was 
not the first instance of hospitality 
towards our countrymen, their con- 
duct towards captains Bligh and 
Edwards, with the people that re- 
mained of the Bounty and Pan- 
dora, will sufliciently testify. The 
season ben sickly, all the kind as- 
sistance experienced from thefriend- 
ly Dutchmen could not arrest the 
hand of death; they buried an of 
ficer, and one of their Pelew pas- 
sengers. 

« From Timoor the vessels sail- 
ed m the afternoon of Saturday the 
Y4th March, for Bencoolen, where 
they arrived on Wednesday the 27th 
April. During this passage an- 
other of the Pelew passengers died, 
the youth Pimmoo. The ships re- 
maimed at Bencoolen till Friday the 
I7th ot August, when they again 
sailed for the Pelew islands, stop- 
ping m their route at the islands of 
Sooloo, where they took in as much 
seed, grain, and cattle as the vessels 
could receive ; and on Monday the 
20th January 1793, they arrived at 
Pelew. No sooner were they an- 
chored within the reef, than they 
were crowded with the natives, who 
brought the melancholy tidings of 
the death of the humane and bene- 
ficent Abba Thulle. ‘This sorrow- 
ful event took place about three 
months after the vessels left the 
islands; the surviving brother, or 
the Clow Arra Kooker, whose name, 
or 
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or family, is Angusswangaa, being 
now the king or Abba Thulle. 

“ Tlere, | trust, the reader will 
give me his attention for a few mo- 
ments, und with feelings of grati- 
tude unite with me in contempla- 
ting the ways of Providence. A 
distressed and shipwrecked people 
are cast away upon a distant and 
unknown coast; they are there suc- 
conred and cherished by the natives 
with a liberality if not unknown, 
vet not surpassed in any civilised 
country; nay, in some instances, 
jar exceeding any thing before ex- 
pericnced; for in relieving the 
wants of these strangers, they fre- 
quently gave up their own usual 
and accustomed portions of food. 
We have in the course of this nar- 


rative had abundant testimonies o¢ 
the hospitality of these people. And 
even in their primitive state we 
have found humanity and charit 
shining forth in all their actions 
The blessings of superior know. 
ledge conveyed to them by the 
English, were most gladly and 
thankfully received and acknow. 
ledged. Behold then these gene. 
rous islanders in al! their actions ; 
no lapse of time, nor even the un. 
toward circumstances of delay or 
apparent neglect, could wean their 
aflections from their friends and in. 
structors, whom they considered 
not as being of a superior order, 
but as men of more enlightened 
minds.” 
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“ LEFF Grindelwald this 

morning at five «clock, and 
passed by the upper Glacier, which 
afforded me far more pleasure than 
the lower, for its pyramids are of 
a much purer, and more beau- 
tiful azure colour. Above four 
hours I kept ascending, and was as 
much fatigued to-day as yesterday. 
Themountain-swallows flew around 
me, and twittered their melancholy 
notes. Il heard the distant sound 
of bleating flocks; and the grass 
and flowers diffused around me 
odours that renewed my sinking 
strength ; the pyramidal Schreck- 
horn, the loftiest of the Alps, being, 
according to Ptyffer’s measure- 
ment, two thousand four hundred 
fathoms in height, was on one side; 
and betore me rose the terrific Wet- 
terhorn, which often attracts thun- 
der-clouds, and js enveloped in livid 


lightnings. ‘Two drifts of snow, 
which the sun had loosened, fellfrom 
its summit before my eyes. At 
first I heard a tremendous report, 
which made me tremble, and in- 
stantly saw two prodigious masses 
of snow rolling along from one de- 
clivity of the mountain to another, 
and at length falling with a faint 
noise, like distant thunder, succeed- 
ed by an immense white cloud of 
snow-dust. 

« On the mountain Scheideck I 
found more herdsmen, who treat 
ed me with cheese and milk. After 
this light and wholesome repast, I 
am now sitting on a knoll of the 
mountain, and viewing the eternal 
masses of snow, in which I discover 
the springs of those streams whic 
water our vallies. 

«“ This snow is the great resc™ 


voir of nature, from which, in aap 


cos ©. 








of drought, she revives the parched 
world; «and, were it possible for 
this snow to be melted all at once, 
the earth would be inundated by a 
second deluge. 
“It is impossible to behold, with- 
out a certain shivering, these limits 
of the earthly creation, where even 
not the least vestige of life presents 
itself—not a tree nor shrub—all 
ground is a melancholy desert. No- 
thing interrupts the death-like si- 
lence of these rugged rocks, but 
the king of birds, the Alpine eagle, 
which now and then carries off a 
poor shamoy, as his prey. ‘The 
shamoys endeavour to save them- 
selves through their agility, but in 
yain!—in vain they bound from 
rock to rock! the cruel enemy does 
not leave his prey tll he has driven 
it to the edge of a precipice, where 
the unfortunate victim can find no 
path to escape. With a powerful 
stroke of his wings, he then preci- 
pitates it into the abyss; where, 
notwithstanding their agility, they 
are infallibly lost. He then draws 
them out with his sharp claws, and 
bears off his prize in triumph, 
However, this bird is not the only 
enemy of the detenceless shamoys. 
The hunters are still more destruc- 
tive to them. These hunters climb, 
fearless of all dangers, up the steep- 
est rocks. However, many find 
their graves in the cliffs and preci- 
pices, or are overwhelmed in the 
snow. Many dreadtul accidents of 
this kind are related. For instance: 
a shamoy-hunter, from Grindel- 
wald, was hunting on the Schreck- 
horn. He pursued his prey from 
tock to rock. His foot suddenly 
slipped, when on the very summit 
of a steep eminence. The abyss 
yawned beneath him, and, already, 
the sharp rock threatened to impale 
him—he only hung by his feet froi 
we rock, and thus sustained him- 
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self above the horrid precipice. 
Only imagine the horrors of such 
a situation !—-None of his compa- 
nions were able to assist him— 
none durst leap on the edge ot the 
rock. Thus he hung, between 
heaven and earth—between life and 
death, ull he was able to place his 
hands against the rock, and, in this 
manner, to raise himself upon his 
feet, upon which he crept down 
again by degrees.”’ 





Valley of Hassley. 


« After resting about two hours 
with the shepherds, 1 continued my 
route down the mountain. The 
first remarkable object which now 
presented itself, was the Glacier of 
Rosenlawin, indisputably the finest 
of all the Glaciers. It consists of 
the purest sapphire-blue pyramids, 
which proudly elevate their jagged 
summits. I walked now in the 
shade of ancient fir-trees, which 
screened me from the rays of the 
sun. Around me no vestige of 
human creatures was to be seen.— 
Wherever I turned my eyes, I be- 
held nothing but a desert wilder- 
ness, From grey, moss-clad rocks 
foaming rivulets precipitated them- 
selves, whose noise was augmented 
by the echo of the woods.—When 
1 came into the valley, I found the 
most delightful odoriferous mea- 
dows that it is possible to conceive. 
I cannot describe the pleasure I 
felt at the sight of these verdant 
fields, after having so long seen 
nothing but sterile rocks and masses 
of snow. In every meadow I rest- 
ed 3 few minutes; and, in thought, 
kissed every blade of grass. | 
at length arrived at a srnall vil- 
lage, whose mhabitants live in the 
genuine simplicity ef the pasioral 
They understand nothing 
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their only nourishment. Their 
large cheeses are chiefly exported 
to Italy. The dairies, in which 
they make the cheese, rest on high 
pillars, oF props ; and are cons 
structed of thin boards, to admit a 
free circulation of air. Ac I was 
extremely thirsty, I requested a 
young shepherd, who was seated 
at the door of a cottage, situated 
on the bank of a limpid streamlet, 
to bring mea glass. He did not 
understand me immediately, but 
as soon as he comprehended what 
1 wanted, he instantly ran into the 
house, and brought a cup. ¢ It is 
clean,’ said he, in bad German, 
showing itto me. He then ran to 
the rivulet, filled the cup several 
times with water, which he poured 
out agam; at the same time look- 
ing at me with a smile. Heat last 
filled it, and brought it me, saying, 
‘ drink, my friend,—drink our 
water.’ I was about to press the 
good-natured obliging man to my 
wart as my brother. Oh! my 
friends, why were we not born in 
those times when all men were 
shepherds and brethren? I would 
willingly renounce most of the com- 
forts af life, for which we are in- 
debted to superior knowledge and 
iumination, if I could return to 
that state of nature in which man- 
kind originally existed. 

“ The true pleasures of life— 
those delights of the soul which 
render us truly happy, were en- 
joved by mankind in these times— 
and even more than at present. 
What delights did they not derive 
from love, which no law prevent- 
ed, when the gifts of nature were 


of far more valne than those of 


blind chance, which are incapable 
ot imparting true worth ;——How 
happy were they throuch friend- 
ship, and the contemplation of the 


beauties of nature !—-[t is true, our 
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present habitations and clothing are 
more convenient; but, are oy 
hearts more tranquil? Ah! no!— 
a thousand troubles, a thousand 
cares, to which man, ina state of 
nature, was a perfect stranger, now 
distract our minds ; and every en. 
joyment is followed by its shadow, 
disgust.—Ruminating in this man. 
ner, I lett the shepherd. I looked 
back, and perceived that he fol. 
lowed me with his eyes, in which 
the wish was clearly to be read 
* Go, and be happy !’ God knows, 
that I also wished him all possible 
happiness; but he had already 
found it. A violent noise broke 
the thread of my ideas. ¢ What is 
that ?”? L asked my guide, and stood 
to listen. ¢ We are approaching,’ 
answered he, ‘ the most celebrated 
cataract of the Alps, the Reichen. 
bach.’ Though in a tour in Swit 
zerland cascades are so common, 
and the traveller is so often wet 
by the drizzling rain arising from 
them, that he at last becomes im 
different to those objects, yet I was 
very curious to see the chief and 
principal of the Swiss cataracts. 
The distant noise promised me 
something grand and sublime, 
and my imagination was anticipas 
ting the beauties of this spectacle, 
when I suddenly discovered an- 
other magnificent prospect; which, 
for a time, made me forget Rer 
chenbach. Alas! that I am not 
a painter !—that I cannot instantly 
transfer to my paper the beautiful 
and fertile vale of Hassly, which 
appeared like a garden in the high- 
est state of cultivation, between 
rugged rocks, whose summits are 
enveloped in clouds! Groves © 
fruit-trees, between which are smal 
wooden houses, forming the village 
Meyringen; the river Aar tra 


versing the valley in 4 longitudinal 
small streams 
precipitating 


directlon—numerous 








preci pitating themselves from steep 
rocks, and propelling their silver 
current through deliciousverduie— 
altogether formed such a romantic 
and imposing picture, as I never 
caw betore. Ought I not, my 
friends, to thank heaven, for all the 
grand and exquisite scenes which 
present themselves to my eyes m 
Switzerland ? 

« At length my conductor re- 
minded me of Reichenbach. In 
order to have a near view of it, I 
was obliged, notwithstanding my 
fatigue, to cross another considera- 
ble eminence; however, the road 
was fortunately not stony; but 
consisted of a green turf wet with 
a continual drizzling shower, pro- 
ceeding from the cataract. © Pitty 
paces trom the cascade I was en- 
veloped by it, as by afog. How- 
ever, | approached the cavity into 
which the Reichenbach precipitates 
itself, with a dreadful bellowing 
and thundering noise, hurrying 
along prodigious stones and trees 
of great magnitude. O! that I 
conld but describe the inexpressi- 
ble rapidity with which wave after 
wave darts into the unfathomable 
abyss; again rises aloft, and is swal- 
lowed up m the foaming vortex, 
which spreads around a humid 
cloud of white vapour !—But my 
Imagination, in vain, seeks for com- 
“aap simlies, and pictures !— 
svery sensible mind must admire 
those grand objects, the fall of the 
Rhine and the Reichenbach ; but 
what pencil, what pen, can repre- 
sent them? Deafened by the thun- 
der that burst around me, I sank, 
almost senseless, on the ground. 

“ ] was involved in clouds of 
fine watery particles ; and whirl. 
winds, caused by the force of the 
fall of such a mass of water, 
whistled around me, tll I was 
Odliged to retire, for fear of taking 
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a cold that might be productive of 
serious consequences. If any per- 
son had seen me in that condition, 
he must have thought that 1 had 
just been drawn out of the river, 
for I had not a dry thread upon 
me, and the water poured from me 
in streams. 

“ We were only three wersts 
from Meyringen, and the road was 
by far not so disagreeable as the 
ascent to the Scheideck ; but these 
three wersts increased my fatigue 
to the highest pitch, for the heat in 
the valleys was quite intolerable ; 
the beams of the sun, reflected 
by the bare rocks, heated the at- 
mosphere the more, as a cooling 
breeze seldom blows here. Some 
women, who met me, said pitifully, 
‘how hot it is, young stranger!’ 

“ The village of Meyringen con- 
sists otf small wooden houses, dis- 
persed at great distances through- 
out the valley. In general stone 
buildings are very rare in the vil- 
lages of the Alps. The inhabi- 
tants of the valley of Massly are 
within hearing of the incessant 
noise arising from the fall of the 
Reichenbach, and other cataracts. 
‘Lhese brooks, formed by the melt- 
ing of the snow, frequently swell 
so dreadtully, that they inundate 
the whole valley, together with the 
houses, gardens, and meadows. A 
few years since, an inundation of 
this kind caused great devastation, 
and entirely covered this charming 
valley with sand and stones. But 
the inhabitants could not think of 
abandoning their beloved birth. 
place, where they and their an- 
cestors hadenjoyed such numberless 
blessings. ‘The ground was soon 
cleared, and again covered with 
crass and Howers. The charms ot 
nature in this happy valley are ri- 
valled by those of its inhabitants ; 
particularly of the womea, almost 
all 
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all of whom, without exception, are 
beauties, with a colour like the rose 
of the Alps; any of them might 
serve asa model of Flora. Will 
you now wonder if I stay here a 
few days? Perhaps there is no 
where clse in the world another 
Meyrinyen. Lt is, however, a pity 
that the girls dishyure themselves 
so extremely by their dress. ‘They 
for instance were such very short 
waists, that their clothes have the 
appearance of sacks. 1 found an 
uxcellent inn at this place. 
lezen o'clock at niht. 
« [ passed the evening very 
agreeab!y ; L rambled about the 
valley among the groves and mea- 
dows, and, upon my return to the 
village, I tound a great number of 
young people of both sexes en- 
gaged in playing, running, and all 
kinds of sport. They were cele- 
brating a wedding. I easily di- 
stinguished the bridegroom and 
bride trom among the rest; they 
were the handsomest pair that can 
be imagined; the most charming 
carnation played upon their cheeks, 
und their eyes swam in tears; they 
tried to be as gay as the rest, but a 
mild melanch 


~ 


i ly, expressed in all 
their mouons, distinguished them 
trom. all the other swains and shep- 
herdesses. I stepped up to the 
bridegroom, and, tapping him ina 
friendly manner on the shoulder, 
said to him, ¢ You are very happy, 
ny friend!’ The bride looked at 
me, and I perceived inhereypressive 
looks her modest thanks tor my 
praise. What delicate sensibility 
these daughters of the Alps pos- 
sess! how well they understand the 
language of the heart. The swain 
regarded his mistress with a smile; 
their looks met.—What eloquence! 
A singular thought entered my 


’ 


mind. I wished to leave the han 
conple a token of remembrance, 
that in the future periods of their 
union they might recollect that a 
stranger from a remote northern 
region had been present on their 
wedding-day, and had participated 
m their OV. I considered and 
sought, but could find nothing, ex. 
cepting a copper medal, with the 
head of a Grecian youth, given me 
by my friend B. * Accept of this,’ 
I said to the bride, ‘as a toker of 
my sood wishes for you and your 
bhidegr om.’ She stared by turns 
at the medal, at her lover, and at 
me, and was embarrassed how to 
behave. § I am a native of a coun- 
try,’ I added, © where it is cus- 
tomary to make some present or 
other to a bride; and I beg of you 
to accept of this trifle, with the 
same good-will that 1 give it.’ 
‘And of what country are you a 
native ?? asked a venerable old 
man, seated on a log of wood. 
‘ Russia,’ | replied. * Russia! Yes 
I have heard of that country. 
Where does it lie?’ ¢ Far, far 
from hence, my friend! behind yon 
mountain; direct north.’ £ True, 
true, I recollect.’ Meantime the 
young couple whispered each other, 
and the bride took the medal and 
thanked me for it. She held the 
medal to her husband, who turned 
it round in his hands, and gave tt 
her agam. I rejoiced at their hap- 
piness, and thought on the verses 
of Haller, in his poem, ‘The Alps, 
to the following effect. ’ 

« Soon as a youthful swain feels 
the gentle fire, which 1s easily 
kindled by a languishing eye 
the breast of sensibility—unre- 
strained by fear, he discloses his 
pain to the object of his passion 
She listens to him; and, if his flame 


deserves the reward of her hearty 


she expresses her sentiments ¥) 
cut 


the 
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eut reserve, and follows the incli- 
nation of her heart. For no fair 
one need be ashamed of the tender 
passion, when it arises from reci- 
procal regard, and is maintained 
by virtue. 

“« Their desires are not checked 
by empty forms of ceremony ;— 
the reciprocity of their affection 
constitutes the marriage contract, 
which, confirmed only by the 
plighted faith of both, serves for 
an oath, and a kiss for the seal. 

« The lovely nightingale salutes 
them from the nearest branches, 
and delight makes their bed of soft 
elastic moss—a tree is their cur- 
tain, and Solitude the witness of 
their bliss—when Love leads the 
blushing bride to the arms of her 
swain, Oh! thrice happy pair! 
whom a prince might justly envy! 

“ Meantime the sun had set, and 
the young people had departed. I 
took leave of the young couple ; 
and, if the maidens of the Alps 
had not been so timid, I should 
have wished to beg something of 
them—What do you suppose I 
mean? Nothing but an innocent 
kiss.” 


—_—— ——- —_-—_ 


Trac ht, eioht o'clock in 
the are: ning. 

“ This place is the termination 
amy ramble. My feet are very 
‘ore, and my fice quite sun-burnt; 
forthe rest, I] am cheerful and in 
good spirits. 

_“ The road from Meyringen to 
Vracht leads through a valley, and 
is rather pleasant, but not interest- 
ag. J have arrived here just at a 
moment of general festivity ; the 
inhabitants of the village are as- 
“embled in a large meadow, drink- 
“ig and singine; the youths are 
restline, and the victor is re- 
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the spectators. I am sitting at the 
window, and looking alternately at 
these gay mortals and at the sky, 
which begins to be overcast on all 
sides. It is fortunate, that I am 
not still among the mountains. 
Meantime my hostess is preparing 
a dish of fish, which have just been 
caurht in the lake. To-morrow 
morning early [I set off by water 
tor Unterseen, and proceed from 
thence to Thun. 

“ Where are you, my friends? 
how do you pass your time? Cer- 
tainly very different from your 
wandering friend, who, whether on 
mountains or in valleys, thinks in- 
cessantly on you. 

“ Health and happiness.” 


Unterscen. 

“ ] have just arrived here; the 
boat in which I left T'racht, set me 
ashore two versts from this place; 
aheavyrainhas soaked methrough ; 
but, during the passage, I witness- 
ed an interesting spectacle ;—the 
mountains, enveloped in clouds, 
appeared to smoke, and | imagined 
i saw Vesuvius and Aftna. Lam 
now drying myself, while dinner is 
getting ready, and am preparing 
to continue my journey. It has 
not guite ceased raining.”’ 


_—— ~~ 


Thon, eight o'clock in 

the even neo. 

“¢ | arrived in safety, though the 
lake was very stormy. ‘I'he waves 
tossed the boat about like a ball. 
Some ladies who accompanied me 
shrieked incessantly, and one of 
them even tainted; it was with 
some difhiculty that she was brought 
to herself. For my own part, I 
felt not the least terror; but the 
sight of the waves, recoiling from 
the craggy shore, afforded me the 
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highest pleasure. At length the 
rain ceased, and the cheering sun 
dried our drenched clothes. On 
my arrival at Thun I felt a slight 
attack of fever; however, it left 
me entirely after I had taken afew 
cups of tea. To-mortow morning, 
at four o’clock, I set out on my re- 
turn to Berne, where I had left my 
things.” 





Berne, the 10th of September. 

« After my retutn from the 
Alps, I have spent a very agree- 
able week at Berne: sometunes I 
visited my acquaintance, who con- 
duct themselves in the most frtend- 
ty manner towards me: sometimes 
{ traverse the adjacent country-—— 
now [ employ myself in reading, 
and then in writing. 

“ A few days ago the rev. Mr. 
Stapfer introduced me to Mr. 
Sprengli, who possesses a complete 
collection of Swiss birds, a cabinct 
of coins, and many other curiosities. 
This gentleman’s mode of life is as 
remarkable as his cabmet. He in- 
habits a charming villa, near the 
town, which is situated on an emi- 
nence, and commands a view ct 
the surrounding country, and of 
the snow-clad mountains. He is 
unmarried, and upwards of seven- 
ty years of age. I saw no other 
male inhabitant m his house be- 
sides himself: an cid female do- 
mestic performs the office of porter. 
‘lhe rooms are furnished with great 
taste, and the utmost cleanliness is 
observed. Thms, this opulent old 
man lives in the bosom of nature, 
abundance, and tranquillity. He 
was very poor till within these few 
years, when considetable property 
was bequeathed him by a distant 
relation. In his youth, when study- 
ing ornithology, he bought a num- 
ber of birds, dissected them, and 


had them stuffed. lis laid the 
foundation of the admirable col. 
lection, which now attracts every 
traveller to his house, and for which 
he would not take 50,000 dollars, 
Yesterday I was at Hindelbank, 4 
village situated two French miles 
from Berne. In the church of that 
place is the ‘Monument of the beay- 
tiful Lady,’ as it is called. The his. 
tory of this monument is remark. 
able. Erlach, one of the principal 
inhabitants of Berne, and proprietor 
of the village of Hindelbank, em. 
ployed the German artist, Nabl, 
to execute a marble monument to 
the memory of his deceased father. 
Nahl undertook the work, and 
lodged at the house of the rev. 
Mr. Langhanns, the pastor of the 
village. When the work was f- 
nished, Erlach, who was fond of 
splendor, insisted that it should be 
gilt over. Nahl endeavoured to 
convince him that the monument 
would be spoiled by such a mea- 
sure: but, in vain. His reasons 
Were not listened to, and the proud 
artist was obliged to conceal his 
indignation, and gild the monu- 
ment. About this trme, the pastor's 
young and beautiful wife died in 
childbed. Nahl had _ entertained 
the highest regard for her, and his 
affliction was equal to that of the 
distressed spouse. The thought at 
once occurred to his mind: * Why 
should not my art transmit her 
memory to posterity ?? He em 
braced his friend, and exclaimed, 
‘ Our tears mix with dust, and dry 
tip» but a noble monument of art 
remains for ages. My hand, guided 
by my heart, shall produce a te 
presentation of thy spouse in mar- 
ble; and the inhabitants of the 
most distant countries shall admire 
her monument, while they loos 
with contempt at Erlach’s.’ And 


this design he executed. = 
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ther, an exquisite Grecian figure, 
is represented with her child at the 
moment of resurrection. The 
tombstone 1S broken, and she is in 
che act of rising. She holds in one 
arm her child, and with the other 
appears to be rolling the stone en- 
tirely away ; her countenance clear- 
ly denotes attention to the sound of 
the trumpet, which wakens the 
dead. The execution is as master- 
ly, as the idea is excellent and truly 
poetical. Haller placed an inscrip- 
tion on this monument nearly to 
the following effect: the words are 
supposed to be spoken by the mo- 
ther. * I hear the sound of the 
trumpet ; it penetrates the graves! 
Awake, my son! Awake, son of 
grief, and lay aside thy mortal 
part! Hasten to see thy Saviour, 
the ruler ot Time, and the con- 
queror of Death! All grief is now 
changed to eternal joy.’ Though 
these verses of Haller may be very 
good, still the inscription is unde- 
ulably too prolix for the moment 
in which the mother is represented. 
Perhaps, the following would be 
better: ‘ Hark! the sound of the 
trumpet! Awake, my son! behold 
the Saviour!’ Some believe, that 
the fracture of the stone is not the 
work of art, but that, after the in- 
re was engraven, he actually 
broke it; and the zealous amateurs 
of this art loudly express their dis- 
approbation of this petty contri- 
vance. Above the verses of Haller 
is the passage from the Bible— 
‘Here [ am, Lord! and the child 
whom thou hast given me!’ It is 
to be lamented, that this admira- 
ble production of art is so badly 
Placed. It is hid in the choir of 
the church, and several boards must 
be removed in order to obtain a 
sight of it. IT say nothing of the 
magnihcent monument of Erlach. 
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The artist did not wish it to be 
spoken of. 

“ Nahl would perhaps have 
scarcely agreed so well with the 
present minister of Hinde!bank, as 
with Langhanus, as he has in his 
physiognomy not the least trait of 
a pastoral disposition or of sensibi- 
lity. How he tends his flock, I 
know not. 

“‘ T believe I have said nothing 
yet of the famous arsenal at this 
place. It contains, besides a great 
quantity of weapons, and instru- 
ments of war, of all kinds, likewise 
the armour and accoutrements of 
the ancient Bernese heroes, who 
acquired at renown by their 
great sail sales achievements. 

he most distinguished of them 
was the duke of Zahringen, the 
founder of the city of Berne. He 
must have been a giant; and 
though he might not have been 
able to storm heaven, must have 
struck terror into his enemies. IL 
cannot express, my friends, what a 
shiver thrilled through iny veins at 
the sioht of the remains of the times 
of chivalry,—ot those times when 
they trusted only to their swords 
and providence,—-when merit con- 
sisted in deeds of hardihood,—and 
valour was the quintessence of 
every virtue! The pistols of Charles 
the Bold likewise attracted my no- 
tice; they are handsomely deco- 
rated with silver and ivory, and I 
viewed them with silent attention 
some minutes; at the same time 
calling to mind the hand which 
had used them. The manners cf 
the inhabitants of Berne are not so 
severe as those of Zurich. Both 
men and women meet promis- 
cuously. They commonly assem- 
ble at tour o’clock in the afternoon. 
In these companies the ladies con- 
verse and jest without reserve, and 
Ii2 are, 
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are, as nn other places, the soul ot 
the company. Many of them also 
afford delight by singing and play- 
ing on the harpsichord. My ac- 
guaintance has several times intro- 
duced me into these SOCICUECS, which 
were numerously attended. But 
cards Are unknown here, Ads W ell aS 
wt Zurich. They usually address 
foreigners in Freneh, which Jan- 
guage they speak imeompurably 
better than in the other towns of 
Switverland. The German spoben 
here is extreme ‘yy CO) rupte d, all id 
digh ly <lisa yree. ible to tbe ear. 

- The cristocrate 
ried tou Preater ~ he ight Mm De Tle, 


f 


than? yn any othea pari of Sw) itzer- 


Silom is Cure 


land. A few awe ics Dawe the 
whole power uy ther own hands ; 
they compose the council and the 
senate, and the grand baditis are 
chosen from among them. None 
of the other inbabuants of Berne 
have any share in the »overnment, 
The number of these aristocratic 
fanniies alaminishes froma time to 
time: they may, however, Wranster 
ther rights to other families ; but 
this 1S «ldom done. 

* Phave commonly spent some 
honrs every evening on the terr Icey 
and resigned moyselt to ple. asig 
chimeras, seated by moon-hyeht be- 
neath the branches of the ancient 
chesniut-trees. Ah? my triends, 
only on the mountain my heart 
tele not guine forlorn! There I 
seemed to be nearer Lo you, 

* "Tomorrow T set of for Lau- 
sam. I have aready taken leuve 

all my acquaintance here, ex- 
cephng the munester Stapfer. I 
have a great regard for this worth) 
iw tor me. lL have 
every day spent several hours im his 


» | 
’ 
‘ 


ywiss, and 


“4 , 
closet. Tle alas «k VOCTY annable scte 
moly. 2 shall not tell him when | 


ea th)s? Lx rit’. Ile Laats t'- 


guested it himself{—he wish es to he 
spared the pain of taking 
What sensibility! Here ' leave be. 
hind me the German language, 
and not without regret 

“ nti my friends { I shall 
now carry iny packet to the post. 
oflice. W ould to heaven that you 
may re ad my letters with the same 
pleasure that 1 write them.” 
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« The road from Derne to Laue 
sanne leads through a contimed 
garden, and one of the finest that 
ever my CVCS behx ld. The trees 
on both sides of the road ; appear 
roudy to break down under the 
ponderous burthen ot full-grown 
fruits, and the harvest waved with 
resplend¢ iit lustre 

é¢ It Wills Sunday ; the country 
peo] He,t in them best clo thes, were 
enjoytng themselves im the public. 
houses, and indulging in copious 
draughts of the grape’s cheering 
beverage, amidst shouts ot * Swit 
zeriand for ever!’ As we passed 
the Villave of Murten, the coach. 
MIN stopp d, and said to me, ¢ Do 
you wish to see the 1 emans of ou 
, Whe re . Here, on 
ide of as road.’ | 


enemies 2’ 
the rigelat 
jUMpe a out of the CATTRALE 5 and, 
inclosed within an iron railing, J 
discovered a large heap of human 
bones. 

“ The dukeof Burgundy, Charles 
he Bold, was one of the most pow- 
erful princes of his age; he por 
sessed hero cour tere’, but was tie 
scourge of mant ind, and the terror 
‘ ro the ag orga. wn ations. He 
1476, to make 
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many-coloured standards waved 
aloft, and the earth groaned under 
the burthen of his artillery. The 
Burgundian = troops, covering: a 
larger space than the eye could 
embrace, were already ranged on 
the banks of Murten’s lake, and 
Charles, with envious look, behold- 
ing Helvetta’s tranquil valle; Sy al- 
ready called them in imagination 
his own; when at once, by means 
of signals, the report was spread 
through ail Switzerland, that ‘the 
enemy was at hand!’ The peace- 
ful shepherds instantly left their 
cottages and their Hocks, armed 
themselves with battle-axes and 


lances, assembled, at the sound of 


the trumpet, and the call of pa- 
triotism, which was reverberated 
by every heart, and like impetuous 
Alpine torrents rushed from their 
native Mountatns upon ther nu- 
merous foes. Charles’s thunders 
rowed; but the valiant, the m- 
vincitble Swiss, enveloped in smoke 


and darkness, broke the ranks of 


his warriors. His thunder ceased, 
and the menacing phalanx tell be- 
neath their inresistible arms. The 
duke himself plunged im despair 
into the lake, and Ios horse, beme 
strong, carried him to the opposite 
shore. Only one faithtul servant 
escaped with the duke. But Charles, 
inaht of fury, shot him with his 
own hand, when he turned his eyes 
to the field ot battle, and beheld 
the complete discomfitare of his 
army, at the same time exclaiming, 
‘Should 1 ou alone be left!’ The 
victors afterwards collected the 
hones of the slain, tund deposited 
them in the charnel-house by the 
road-side, where they still remain. 

a I started at the melancholy 
sight of these proofs of our perish- 
able nature. And, ye Swiss, can 
ye exult over these Jamentable tro- 
phies? Were not the surgundians, 


cir} 


as men, your brethren? Had you 
bathed with your tears the remains 
of these thirty thousand unfortu- 
nate fellow-creatures, and com- 
mitted them to the earth, accom- 
panied by your benediction ;—had 
you erected in the field of triamph 
a sable monument, with this in- 
scription, —* Here the Swiss fought 
for their country. ‘They conquer- 
ed, but tears mingle with their 
songs of triumph !’—Then should I 
have bestowed the tribute of unre- 
served praise! Hide this monu- 
ment of barbarism; and, if ye pride 
yourselves in the name of Swiss, 
forget not that you have the still 
nobler appellation of men. 

“On the walls of this open 
grave are several inscriptions. You 
know that by Haller. 

«Stop, Helvetian! Here lies 
the adventurous host, before which 
Liege fell, and the throne of France 
itself trembled. It was not the 
numbers of our ancestors, It was 
not the superiority of weapons, 
but unanimity, invigorating their 
arm, destroyed the toe!’ 

« « Know, brethren, your own 
power. It les m your fidelity. 
QO! my it even im these tumes ant- 
mate the breast of every reader !? 

* Besides these inscriptions here 
are found thousands of names and 
observations. In how many ways 
miutn strives to acquire distinction ! 
That desire meites him to discover 
new worlds, and causes the tra- 
veller to write his name on the 
tomb of the Burgundians. Many 
strangers, in memory of having vi- 
sited this spot, take a bone with 
them. I, however, did not tollow 
thetr example. You may guess 
why; for the rest the bones are all 
so dry, that they have nos the least 
disagreeable smell. 

“ Beyond Murten [ saw the re- 
mains of the ancient Roman town, 

Il 3 Aventicum. 
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Aventicum. These ruins consist 
of colonnades, walls, aqueducts, 
&c. Where is the splendor of this 
town, once the capital of Helvetia? 
where are its inhabitants? Em- 
tres, cities, and nations disappear 5 
we also shall once be no more, my 
friends. What earth shall cover 
us? It is night, and the moon 
shines on the graves of those who 
once rejoiced at her gentle light.” 
Lausanne. 
“ J arrived here at night; the 
whole city was buried in _ st CX- 
cept the watchman, who was just 
calling the hour, I went to the 
Golden Lun; but, when I had 
knocked, [ received for answer,— 
Tout est pi Ry Monsieur j;—tout est 


plein! We are quite full! I kneck- 


ed at another inn, called, A la cou- 
yonne, But here also I was told, 
Tout est plein, Monsieur! Imagine 
my situation! At night, in the 
street, in a strange place, without 
lodging, without acquaintance ! 
At last the watchman took pity on 
me. He went to the door of the 
inn, and assured the person in the 
house, who had refused me ad- 
mittance, that Monsieur est un 
yoyageur de qualite ;—the gentle- 
man was a traveller of distinction. 
But even this was to no purpose; 
the voice repeated, ‘ we ure quite 
full; [wish the foreign gentleman 
a good night.’ * C'est impertinent 
ga,’ said the watchman. ‘¢ Come 
with me to the Stag,’ added he, 
‘ there you will certainly not be 
retused a lodging.’ snd he proved 
to be right; I obtaimed a decent 
apartment m that house. ‘The 
good-natured watchman wished me 
x good night, with a smile of 
heart-felt satisfaction, and positive- 
ly refused to accept the trifle which 


} Forgas her |= m1f oa} Bo 
Lollereca fim. fie went about his 


business, and I took out my pocks 
et-book, in which I wrote the fol. 
lowing words—* On such a day [ 
found at Lausanne a good man, 
who performs a service to his fel. 
low-creature, without any motive 
of self-interest.’ 

“« The following morning I ram. 
bled about the town, which I do 
not like at all. It is partly situated 
in a hollow, partly on the declivity 
of a mountain, so that you con 
stantly go up or down hill. The 
streets are narrow, and badly 
paved; but you are compensated 
by the most delightful picturesque 
views. The pellucid and ample 
bosom of the lake of Geneva; the 
range of the mountains of Savoy; 
pleasant towns and villages, as 
Morges, Rolle, and Nyon, scatter. 
ed along the shores of the lake, all 
together form a charming and a va. 
ried picture. If heaven should 
ever conduct you to Lausanne, my 
friends, ascend the terrace of the 
cathedral, and recollect, that on 
the same spot I passed several 
hours in tranquil joy and serene 
composure. 

“If you were now to ask me, of 
what we never become tired? I 
should reply, ¢ beautiful prospects.’ 

flow many charming countries 
have I seen! and yet, what delight 
I continue to receive from every 
new beautiful view. 

« J was recommended to Mr. 
Lebad, of this place, a natural 
philosopher, artd author of various 
essays im the transactions of the 
Literary Society of Lausanne. He 
has a pretty house, and a charmmg 
earden ; in which are several Latin, 
English, and French poetical m- 
scriptions. «mong others; I nes 
struck by a passage from an 08 
by Addison ; in which the poet 
thanks God ior all the good oo 
of his providence-—for a sen” 
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heart susceptible of enjoyment— 
and for a faithful and amiable 
friend. Happy is Mr. Lebad if he 
can join in the thanks of Addison! 
This ode is in the Spectator. I 
once spent a whole night on trans- 
lating this ode ; and in the moment 
while I was writing the two con- 
cluding lines, the first rays of the 
morning-sun darted into my apart- 
ment. That morning was one of 
the happiest of my life. Mr. Le- 
had has conducted me to the Café 
Literaire, where you find several 
English, French, and German 
journals. During my residence in 
Lausanne, I shall frequently pay a 
visit to this coffee-house. *O-¢ LW’, 
alas! I cannot go out, for it has 
rained incessantly ever since day- 
break. 

« Lausanne is always full of 
young Englishmen, who come hi- 
ther to learn French, and play all 
kinds of childish and wanton tricks. 
Our countrymen often associate 
with them; and, instead of ad- 
vancing in the sciences, they rather 
perfect themselves in all kinds of 
debaucheries. I would therefore 
advise nobody to send their chil- 
dren to Lausanne, especially as 
they teach scarcely any thing there 
but French. The sciences, on the 
contrary, are far better taught at 
the German universities ; and even 
young Swiss, eager after solid in- 
formation, go to Leipzie, or pre- 
ferably to Gottingen. In fact, the 
means of obtaining instruction have 
been no where brought to such 
pertection as in Germany; and 
the youth who is not inspired witha 
love of the sciences by the precepts 
ot a Platner or a Heyne, has certain- 
‘Yno disposition whatever for them. 


“ The young foreigners live here 
in boarding schools, ne they pay 
for instruction and board six or 
seven louis-d’ors per month. Yet 
one of our countrymen has settled 
at Lausanne. This is count Gregor 
Kyrillowitsch Re sumowsky, a man 
of letters, and a celebrated natu- 
ralist. Out of love to the sciences, 
he has refused all the dignities and 
honourable situations to which his 
high rank entitled him; and re- 
moved to a distant country where 
nature has so plentifully lavished 
her bounties and her charms; and 
where there is so much food for his 
favourite inclination. He lives here 
in tranquillity, continually occupied 
with bringing to perfection the sy- 
stem of natural philosophy, and is, 
certainly, an honour he country, 
If I am not mistaken, he is the first 
Russian who has made _ himself 
known in Europe as a really learne 
ed man. His writings are in French. 
He went, a few weeks ago, to 
Russia, but not for good. He re- 
turns again to Lausanne. I have 
just come from the cathedral, where 
I have seen the monument of the 
princess Orlo/F, who died here in 
the prime of life, and in the arms 
of her tender and discons»late hus- 
band. She is said to have been 
very handsome, and to have pos- 
sessed an excellent heart. I blessed 
her memory !—Above the tomb of 
the duchess of Courland stands an 
urn of white marble. This princess 
was respected and beloved by all 
the inhabitants. She loved nature 
and poetry; and the British and 
German muses, together with na- 
ture, had formed her mind and 
heart.” 
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Customs and Cuaracter of the Moors of Zaarg. 


[rom M. Gorseray’s Travers in Arrica, translated from the French 
by P. Buiacpon, Esq. ] 


c¢ LL the southern parts of 

L\ the Zahara, in the vicinity 
of the Senegal, from the mouth of 
this river, to even far below the ca- 
taract of Felow, are either fre- 
guented or inhabited by that race 
of men whom custom has de- 
signated under the name of Moors. 

« Several colonies of savages are 
dispersed in the oases of this De- 
sert: others have formed kingdoms 
to the north of the Senegal and the 
Niger : and we may meet with their 
hordes and their establishments 
even near Bournou, in forty de- 
grees thirty mimutes east longitude 
from the isle of Ferro. ‘These di- 
spersed and expatriated Moors, 
therefore, extend to the very ex- 
tremities of the Desert, and between 
the sixteenth and twenty-sixth de- 
erees Of north latitude, an extent of 
eight hundred and seventy-five 
leagues from east to west. 

“ The natural desire of eluci- 
dating every thing which is ob- 
scurc, induces one to inquire 
whence these barbarous hordes 
have proceeded, whom we al pre- 
sent designate under the general 
denomination of Moors, who com- 
mand the vast desert of Barbary, 
and who have established colonies, 
and even kingdoms, on the north- 
ern banks of the Senegal and the 
Niger. I have entered upon these 
inquiries; but they are so much 
enveloped in obseurity, afford such 
al great deeree of inter st, and Tre. 


quire such a profound diccussien, 


that I shall merely confine myself 
to a few of the principal points, 


CONJECTURES RELATIVE TO Tue 
ORIGIN OF THE MOORS OF THE 
ZAHARA. 


“ The existence of the Atlanti 


Pasa 
,peopie, the submersion of the At. 


lantis, and the invasion of the sea 
into the bosom of the Mediterta. 
nean, by which Africa is separated 
from Spain, are evenis and parti- 
culars which belong to the primi- 
tive ages of the globe. Of thex 
events we have been informed by 
tradition, and although we ar 
ienorant as to the periods at which 
they took place, there can be no 
doubt that the great desert ot 
Barbary must have participated in 
them, and perhaps some unfortu- 
nate remains of the Atlantes of 
Africa at that time took refuge in 
the most elevated parts of the At- 
las, near the Zahara, and that they 
afterwards formed establishment 
in the oases of this Desert. 

“ We are informed by Sallust, 
that an Hercules died in Spain; 
that his army, which was composed 
of different nations, dispersed: the 
Persians, Medians, and Armenians, 
passed over to Africa, mixed with 
the Getulx, where they formed a 
new nation under the name of Nu- 
midians, and that the solitudes 0 
the Great Desert also contames 
some hordes of these barbarians. 


yystance, 
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Customs and Cuaracter 


in the year 1926 before the Chris- 
tian @ra, it Was known that Ame- 
nophis, who was at the head of the 
dynasty of Thebes, expelled irom 
Egypt the Berber, who had usurp- 
ed the three dynasties of ‘Tanis, 
Memphis, and This, where their 
tyranny had existed nearly three 
hundred years: these savages 
spread themselves over the western 
part of Africa, and, according to 
Leo, the African, they formed a 
new dominion to the south of 
mount Atlas, under the thirtieth 
degree of north latitude, and be- 
tween the tenth and twentieth de- 
gree of east longitude from the isle 
of Ferro: and it was from them 
that this part of Africa received 
the name of Barbary: some tami- 
lies of these vile shepherds may 
have also established themselves in 
the oases of the Zahara. 

“ During a period of thirty-five 
centuries, or from the time when 
the Berberx established themselves 
in Barbary, the northern regions of 
Anica have incessantly been the 
theatre of the most sanguinary 
wars, and all the vicissitudes of 
human nature. 

“To the vreat colonies succeed- 

ed those of the Phoenicians: the lat- 
ter were subdued by the arms of 
the Romans, who, in their turn, 
were destroyed by the Arabs, the 
same race who, under the names 
Of Saracens and Moors, invaded 
Spam, threatened all Europe, and 
Were several times driven back into 
Africa. 
i. The horrid battles of lions and 
ligers are not more sanguinary than 
the wars which have been suc- 
cessively carried on by so many 
aiilerent nations. 

ry In the year 1051, which was not 
bil rivers of human blood had been 

ied, Ab 1- 1" Hing of the tribe of 
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of the Moors of Zaara. [121] 
founded the empire of Morocco, 
which extends as far as Tom- 
buctoo. 

“ The Turks, in their turn, 
overwhelmed with blood these un- 
fortunate countries, and for a long 
series of ages, mankind appeared 
to exist in Africa only for the pur- 
pose of destroying each other; at 
length, by the banishment, in a sin- 
ele day, of nine hundred thousand 
Moors, whom Philip IIL. toreed to 
retreat from the Spanish territory, 
the remains of fitty different people, 
almost all terocious and cruel, were 
at different periods obliged to dis- 
perse themselves ove: the Vast so- 
litudes of the Zahara. 


SINGULAR MIXTURE OF DIFFERENT 
RACFS PERCEPTIBLE AMONGST 
THE MOORS, 


“ Tt will not appear astonishing, 
after what has been said, that these 
Moors, dispersed in hordes, tribes, 
colonies, wand even kingdoms, 
through the immense deserts of 
Barbary, and along the northern 
banks of the Niger and the Sene- 
gal, should present, when observed 
with attention, a mixture of races 
in every respect different from each 
other. 

«© We may perceive amongst 
them, men whose physiognomy is 
grave, whose look is penetrating, 
who have high foreheads, aquiline 
noses, venerable beards, well-form- 
ed muscles, a sallow skin, a se- 
rious air, a tranquil countenance, 
and, in short, the whole appear- 
ance of an Arabian philosopher. 
Others, by their superior stature, 
vigour, activity, and agrecableness, 
by their firm and noble aspect, by 
features of a softer cast, by then 
bright, though languishing eyes, 
ti courageous and tender looks, 
wid by ther yeliow, though florid 

complexion, 
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complexion, remind us of those Sa- 
racen heroes so beloved and gal- 
lant in Spain, and who were so 
celebrated for their courage and 
amours, 

“ There are also amongst them, 
men of a large size, whose propor- 
tions are fine and muscular, whose 
features are regular, and whose 
complexion, though brown, 1s en- 
livened by the finest natural carna- 
tion, like that of the Turks at Con- 
stantinople. But the majority of 
these people are of 2 vulear and 
savage appenrance, and by their 
habitual commerce with the Jolof 
and Foulhas negroes, with whom 
the Moors of the Zahara oiten mix, 
many of them acquire distinctive 
caaracters ; those characters are 
mild and benevolent, their lees ex- 
cepted, which are rather lank and 
bandy : their forehead is more an- 
gular, their nose round, their lips 
thick, their eyes soft, and their 
colour red, but deeply impregnated 
with black. 

“ A circumstince still more re- 
markable is, that one of the cha- 
racters so generally observed a- 
mong the Moors in the northern 
countries of the Great Desert, ts 
that which universally prevails in 
the physiognomy and conformation 
of the dev 
have a thin hi d) 9 dry thiel s and 
legs, the spine sli¢htly curvated, 
the face lone, cheeks hollow, eyes 
sunk, but lively and spirited, the 
nose small and pointed, the gait 
light and active, and their language 


manv of these savages 
x 


is brief, quicl:, and sonorous. 

“ These Moors, like the Jews, 
are addicted to gesticulation ; but 
omust be admutted that their coun- 


tenance 1s more noble, and their 


look more collected and firm: and 
though their character is well 
known, thoveh we are convinced 
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cruel 4 that they wre dan 
account of their propensity to tury 
traitors, znd to become t 
whenever it mav suit their teres 
and that, in general, they are un. 
werthy of confidence; I have, pe. 
vertheless, discovered their natural 
character; and the Majority of 
those whom I observed, so far con. 
firmed my ideas of men in a state 
of freedom and independence, that 
I ielt an attachment towerds them, 
and found it difficult to refuse 
them my confidence. "These Moors 
are at once eraziers and meichants; 
they are graziers, because in the 
dwellings which they have formed 
amidst the solitudes of the Great 
Desert, they raise numerous herds 
of goats, sheep, oxen, camels, and 
horses: they also travel with these 
antmals, and sell them at a great 
distance in the interior regions of 
Africa; but they possess none of the 
virtues, nor the gentle and interest- 
ine qualities, which are so pecu 
liarly characteristic of a pastoral 
life. 

«“ They are merchants, and, in 
pursuit of this profession, they un- 
dertake very lone journies, crossing 
deserts in every direction. On the 
banks of the Senegal and the Niger, 
they make prisoners of straggling 
or shipwrecked individuals, whom 
they convey to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, where they sell 
them for slaves. They bring salt 
to Galam, and to the country ot 
Bambouk, where they exchange it 
for gold; they frequent ‘Tombuc- 
t00, Poke ur, Morocco, Algiers, and 
Tripoli, and proceed as far as the 
Red Sea; many of them, once im 
their lives, undertake pilgrimages 
to Mecca and Medina. Sydy- 
My ktar, prince of the Trarshazians, 
whom we have already mentionce, 
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pilgrimage: he was a hadji, that 
is to say, a pilgrim, and by this 
distinction he gained great respect, 
in consequence of wearing, like his 
forefather Mahomet, a green tur- 
ban; while his rank of prince, his 
fine figure, respectable behaviour, 
and lively imagination, procured 
him general esteem. 

« These Moors also conduct 
their oxen and horses as far as the 
sources of the Zayra, a river in the 
interior of Africa, to the south of 
the equinoctial line, and at a di- 
stance of more than a thousand 
leagues from their oases, ‘These 
barbarians particularly delight in 
bartering and trading like mer- 
chants; and they have all the vices 
and defects of swindlers, rogues, 
¢ueats, and thieves. 


ON THEIR PERFIDIOUS CHARAC- 
TER. 


“ The Moors from whom we 
purchase the gum, and with whom, 
on account of this trade, we have 
frequent transactions, are, in gene- 
ral, indolent and perfidious charac- 
ters; it is almost always by sur- 
prise, treachery, or superiority of 
number, that they gain their ad- 
vantages, and after they have suc- 
ceeded, they commit every sort of 
excess and cruelty ; they possess no 
sense Of Compassion, generosity, or 
pity. Hilly-Koury, whose death 
[ have mentioned, Sydy-Mok- 
tar, and some other Moors of the 
lrarshaz tribe, were the only in- 
cividuals amongst these savages, 
who deserved any esteem or confi- 
dence, and, in fact, none of the rest 
received any; the multitude of 
these barbarians possessed every 
vice without any virtue, and were 
capable of the foulest crimes. 
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OF THEIR COLOUR, FIGURE, FORM, 
Mair, &e. 


“ The general colour of their 
skin is that of a dark copper, in- 
clining to black. ‘The complexion 
of the women is more clear than 
that of the men, more smooth, and 
often bordering on a pale yellow, 
but almost always mixed with black. 
In their youth they are well form- 
ed, having a graceful and elegant 
appearance; they have shorter 
necks than the negresses, but the 
shape of them is more agreeable ; 
the contours of their reins and hips 
are likewise more fine, light, and 
delicate. But it is tar different 
with the Moors, whose physiogno- 
my in general is stern, while the 
features of the young female Moors 
combine the charms of regularity 
with delicacy and mildness; and 
I am of opinion, that it is with 
them, as with all the women in the 
universe, who are naturally hand- 
some and interesting on account 
of their marked propensity for be- 
nevolence, but wines disposition 1s 
only changed by the effect of the 
vicious manners which prevail in 
the societies amongst whom they 
live. ‘The Mooresses are doubtless 
formed to excite the sensations of 
attachment and love, and these 
sensations they would always ex- 
cite, if, from the most tender age, 
their minds were not corrupted by 
the vice and depravity of the men 
to whom they belong. 

«© By the time they have attain- 
ed the age of twenty, their attrac- 
tions, graces, and blooming couhe 
tenance are faded: these savage 
and lascivious Moors are unac- 
quainted with any restraint as far 
as relates to their passions: in 
short, these men, ignorant of the 
pleasures of love, do not allow the 
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beauty of the females to attain 
perfection, before their mnocence 
ts violated; and the flower of 
grace and modesty is annihilated 
ere it has opened to the view. Thus 
it happens, that all the women who 
accompany the Moors on their 


journies, appear hideous when they 


have attained the age of forty, and 
their character ts as infamous as 
their ugliness ts disgusting. 

«“ T have, however, been assured, 
that im the oases yn the interior of 
the Zahara, there are many Moor- 
ish families whose morals are un- 
contaminated, because the women 
and girls never gut the valhes 
where they derive their existenc es 
and by breathing a more whole- 
some air, aud being accustomed to 
a gentle and innocent life, they re- 
cam their beauty, grace, and agree- 
ableness for a much longer period 
than those of their sex who follow 
the Moors on their annual excur- 
sions, and reside with thern for se- 
veral months in camps near our 
factories. 

* "The hair of the men has some- 
thing in it uncommonly fine and 
picturesque, and gives to their head 
#2 very extraordinary character : 
this hair, though of the nature of 
that which ts long and thick, never 
grows lower than the nape of the 
neck ; itis naturally abundant, and 
clotted, so that the head ot a Moor 
ss magnificently ornamented witha 
quantity of hair which forms itselt 
mito a great number of natural ring- 
fets, the beauty and irregularity of 
which can never be imitated by 
art: its colour is that of a deep 
chesnut, approximating to black. 
Such of the wome.w as are more 
confined and restricted by custom, 
wear thetr hair in tresses closely 
plaited, and either pendant, or car- 


i ? + el, . 7 :. 
cc up to the crown of the head; 


it is very long, its colour is blacker 
than that of the men, and they 
adorn it with different kinds of sj 
naments, such as light rings of 
gold, silver, copper, or ivory, with 
teathers of different colours, which 
ornaments they distribute with cop. 
siderable taste. 


WOMEN, 


“ The dresses of the men are 
various. ‘The greatest part of 
them wear a large kind of shirt, 
made of cotton died blue, which 
covers the upper part of the body 
and the loins, but descends only 
halt down then thighs. This 
shirt being open trom the stomach 
upwards, exposes their neck and 
breast; the sleeves are very full, 
and open at the wrist. The gene- 
rahty of these people wear no other 
clothing, the above being the only 
dress ot the lower clusses, who are 
always the most numerous: others 
are covered with a kind of cloak, 
with 2a cowl or hood that incloses 
the head : the form of this cloak is 
square, its (wo upper ends join a’ 
the breast by means of a clasp, and 
it hanes down to their heels; It 1S 
made of the well-prepared skins of 
their still-born lambs, the hairy 
side being outwards. These skins 
are very fine, and collected with 
great industry. ‘The kings, princess 
chiefs, and rich individuals, wear 
tine pieces of cotton cloth, either 
blue, white, or striped with crite- 
rent colours. "The kings are often 
wrapped up in large pieces of ngnt 
and elastic stuff made of wool, oF 
of goats’ or camels’ hair. phew 
dresses completely cover them wan 
nobleness and grace, and they are 
always so arranged, that the bouy 
can act without continement: Ut 
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are gener rally streaked with broad 
bine or purple stripes, and the bot- 
tom is left whire. ‘This dress 1s 
fstened to the right shoulder, leav- 
ing the arms at tull liberty. 

« The appearance of these princes 
and chiefs is rendered grand, noble, 
and striking, by their wearing red 
or green cothes, the ends of which 
hang easily behind their loins ; by 
necklaces of gold grains, intermix- 
ed with amber and coral, by plates 
of gold suspended from the brea sty 
several rings of the same metal, 
which surround the wrists and low- 
er arms, and by rips of gold in 
the ears, from which are suspended 
large g sold drups. 

“ The dress of the women is 
ee of we pteces of cotton, 

enerally blue, but sometimes 
cine with diferent colours: one 
ef these pieces reaches from the 
shoulders to the knees ; the other 
descends from the upper part of 
the loms down to the heels On 
ther feet they wear slippers, or 
sandals of Morocco, the colour of 
which is always red yellow ; 
their ears, neck, wrists, and arms, 

are ornamented with rings of gold, 
while on their reins, and imme- 
diav'l, epon the skin, they wear 
large b md: » of eight or ten strings 


ot coral, elass-be: nds , and sametimes 
o clove 
ON THE MANNERS OF THE MOORS, 


AND THEIR ENCAMPMENTS, 


“ dt cannot be expected that 


men, who are ex tremely depraved, 
indolent, and cruel, who have 
NO SOC; * pnaciple, whoa are ac- 
guainted with no natural or poli- 
tical "ig ht, and who tollow no inm- 
Pulse, except those of their interest 
“G passion, should have any idea 

movauty; dius, when speaking 
> We customs and manner ot liv- 
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ingy of the Moors of the Zahara, it 
may be said, that their conduct 
is savage, disgusting, and corrupt- 
od. 

‘ Sydy-Moktar endeavoured to 
persuade me, that in the oases in 
the interior of the Dese rt, there ex- 
ited 4 amilies, whose customs were 
patriarchal, and whose manners 
were gentle and unsophisticated. 
If we were to form an idea of the 
mhabitants of this Great Desert, 
from those with whom we trade on 
the banks of the Senegal, and the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean, we 
should be ob] ged to say that the 
great mass of these savages are the 
most wicked and abject people of 
any in the world. 

“* As the savages of the Zahare 
are gifted with a considerable por- 
tion of wit and information, and as 
some of them have given an equ 
vocal proof of the most sublime 
courage, one might be induced to 
think that their civilization could 
easily be effected; but this would 
require Many serious and well-con- 
certed means, and could only be 
effected by time. Such an attempt 
is every way worthy of our enlight- 
ened and scientific age, and to- 
wards the execution of which, many 
advantages are afforded by our si- 
tuation in the Senegal; in short, it 
might be attended, in a commei- 
cial point of a with many 1m- 
portant advantages 

‘There are not on the face ef 
the eart! aly sel of men more h 
terally free than the Moors who in- 
habit the southern parts of the great 
desert of Barbary; they are, as J 
before observed, divided into tribes, 
each tribe having one or several 
chiets, who have almost always de- 
scended from a very ancient fa- 
mily, Whose gencalogy is known. 

The authority of these chiels 
's Maimtumed rather by address 
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and interest, than by right; and it 
is because all the poorer class of 
Moors put themselves under the 
protection of the kings and princes, 
that the latter acquire importante 
and authority; but notwithstand- 
ing their rank, and the riches they 
muy possess, they are forced to be 
economical, and very cautious as to 
their conduct; they are compelled 
to make continual sacrifices, and to 
divide a part of the presents they 
receive, in order to support their 
wuthority over men independent 
and deceitful, and who, bemg na- 
turally faithless and unconsciona- 
ble, are always inclined to insubor- 
dination and revolt. 

‘* A king, prince, or chief, can 
neither undertake nor conclude any 


treaty without the permission of 


the other great men; nor even 
without that of the mass of the na- 
tion; and if he enters into any sti- 
pulation tor the general good, he is 
forced to communicate all the cir- 
cumstances of the negotiations to 
ithe people at large. 

“These pertidious men are al- 
ways tortured by suspicion, and 
continually imagine they are cheat- 
ed. ‘The only point which they 
never dispute with their kines and 
princes, 1s the right, when a war 
hing at the head 
of the inbe, and communding on 
ine da ot battle. 


bik ans Our, Oi marc 


* In the camps and ordinary re- 
sidences, in the cases, even the 
kings and chiefs have no personal 
distinction, being equally as dirty, 
wnd as badiy clothed, as the poor- 
est Moors. Nothing indicates their 
superior rank; but, on extraordi- 
Bury Occasions, as, for instance, 
when they are in treaty with the 
Luropeans relative to some object 
of general interest, then they are 
escorted by princes, chiefs, and 
Warnois, and accompanied by a 


great number of pretended secre. 
tartes and interpreters. They af. 
fect to use an air of authority, and 
even of despotism, towards their 
subjects, whom they never addres: 
but in a tone of great superiority 
and even with dicdnin ; but all this 
appearance of authority is neces. 
sary, for supporting in the presence 
ot the whites the importance of the 
chiet, who, on returning amongst 
his tribe, is obliged to resume his 
ordinary dress, and to bear with- 
out a murmur the importunate 
and msolent familtarities of those 
who, a short time before, had suf. 
fered him to treat them like slaves, 
In their camps and oases, the most 
vulgar of these savages insolently 
seats himself by the side of a king, 
assumes the right of taking the 
pipe from his mouth and smoking 
it himself, of dipping his hand into 
the same dish, and, on every occa- 
sion, of treating him exactly like 
his equal. 

«© In the oases, as well as on the 
banks of the river, these Moors live 
in tents, made either of tanned ox- 
hides, or of woven camels’ hair, 
which forms a thick kind of co- 
vering, completely water-prooi. 
‘ihe women prepare, card, and 
spin the camels’ hair, and manv- 
facture this stuff in looms of a sin 
ettlar simplicity. 
~ « These tents are in general 
either oval or round ; those of the 
kings, princes, and chiets, are some- 
times square; they are supported 
by stakes, divided into partitions, 
and one side of the tent, according 
to the direction of the sun, always 
remains open. 

“In this hovel live, all together, 
the father, mother, children ot every 
age, with the horses, sheep, and 
goats; and such a general 2" 
mony subsists between the men + 
animals, that their horses, which 
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they consider as a part of the fa- 
wath, pass and repass among the 
children, even in a state of infancy, 
whom they caress, but never do 
them the smallest injury. 

« J am incessantly obliged to 
limit the number of details that | 
could give on the subjects of which 
[ treat, and I am not enabled to 
insert all the information | possess 
concerning the private manners of 
these savages; T must, neverthe- 
less, give a few of the most parti- 
cular traits in their character. 

« Thev have m their oases 2 
number of palm-date-irees. Lh is 
known that this tree grows to a 
very great height, end delights im 
sandy soils, and that it is unisexual, 
that is to say, that the Howers and 
the fruits grow on different plants: 
the fruits, which hang from the 
top of the trée, form a sort of clus- 
ter, denominated ;/gime (diet) ; a 
date-tree, at its full maturity, bears 
a dozen of these clusters, cach of 
which contains a hundred dates. 
This fruit, when fresh and at ma- 
turity, is a very wholesome alt- 
ment: the Moors of the Zahara 
assert, that nothing is more nou- 
rishing and proper tor fattening the 
body than fresh dates. In the OUSCS, 
the women, princes, and rich peo- 
ple, prepare from the dates, for 
their only nourishment and constant 
use, a liquid similar to honey, which 
they express from the fruit by 
squeezing it between two boards. 
After confining themselves to this 
diet for a few months, they become 
enormously corpulent, which, in 
the opinion of the Moors, is the su- 
preme degree of feminine beauty. 

“ The more fat a woman is, the 
more certain she is of pleasing, and 
she who has fifty pounds of addi- 
tional flesh, always obtains the pre- 
ference. The princes, in particu. 
lar, are passionately fond of women 
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of a prodigious rotundity. The 
lady whom Hiamet-Moktar seduced 
from Hilly-Koury, and who in 1784 
was the cause of the war between 
the Trarshazians and Brachkna- 
zians, Was of such an enormous size, 
that in Europe she would have 
been considered a monster. 

‘“ "The ordinary food of these 
men is atlorded by oxen, goats, 
milch cows, the milk of mares and 
camels, millet, either dry, or made 
into honskow, mare, dates, and 
eum; god ther sobriety and ab- 
stinence would be: meonceivable, it 
that of camels were not far 
more mconprehensible. 

“This euimal ts certainly: the 
most precious and estimable of 
any Which the Creator has formed 
for the benefit of mankind: from 
his large size, the burthens he is 
capable of carrying, and the fa- 
tivues and journies to which he is 
accustomed, he might seem to re- 
quire a quantity of food ; but, on 
the contrary, he is known to subsist 
on a very small poriion of leaves, 
burnt up by the sun, which he only 
meets with at considerable inter- 
vals. He is known to suffer, for 
several days, a total want of food 
and drink, and always without 
seeming to complain, or appearing 
to be tormented by his necessities ; 
in short, the many subjects of sur- 
prise, which are combined in this 
singular animal, will induce me to 
speak of him in a particular chap- 
ter. 

“ The Moors who annually 
establish their camps on the banks 
of the river, are composed of a se- 
lection from the tribes. Those who 
sell the gum are almost always of 
an advanced age, or else in the 
flower of youth; for, in general, 
we only observe men upwards of 
sixty, or youths under fourteen. 
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OF THE RELIGION OF THE 
MOORS. 


« Their religion is Islamism, and 
they are very zealous Mahometans ; 
but superstition is always the ap- 
pendage of depravity and a bad 
conscience; and they are ridiculous- 
ly superstitious. 

“ ‘Their priests, whom they call 
Marabouths, and who form among 
them an important cast, keep up 
this weakness, which, when carried 
to its greatest extremities, proves, 
that the torch of reason ts extin- 
guished, when it is not supported 
by morality, virtue, and a wise and 
mcorrupt religion. 

«“ These men, who are in every 
respect vicious, corrupted, mhu- 
man, cruel, and ferocious, cover 
themselves with grisgris, Which are 
a sort of amulets, or talismans, ma- 
nutactured by their priests, and 
sold at a very high price. They 
have these articles ready prepared 
for all circumstances and occa- 
sions; they consist of certain sacred 
sentences taken from the Koran, 
2nd written upon paper ; of hairs 
trom the tail or an elephant, or an 
Nyppopotamus 3 of the claws of a 
lion, panther, yt" Liver ¢ and ot CeTs- 
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of the Moors of Zaara. 


ON THEIR COMMERCE, INDUSTRY 
AND ARTS. 


“ The commerce of these Moors 
extends to every object with which 
they can traffic, and to every thing 
that holds out a prospect of advan. 
tage: they are masters of the cum, 
they have salt-pits, and they raise 
it great number of oxen, camels, 
and horses, which being the prin 
cipal objects of their trade, they 
sell at a very considerable distance 
from their residence. They have 
likewise goldsmiths, who refine the 
gold, silver, and iren, and manu 
facture them into rings, ear-rings, 
little bells, chains, bracelets, and 
other ornaments, which serve to 
decorate their princes, chiefs, and 
women, 2s well as the negresses on 
the banks of the Senegal and the 
Gambia; I have even seen the 
Moors from the Zahara sell these 
ornaments in the river Sierra Leone, 
and I have been assured that they 
frequently carry them to Congo: 
the common style oi these trinkets 
is that of filligree, or fresco; they 
are a sort of pictures, which they 
torm of little rains of gold almost 
imperceptible,applying and arvang- 
ing them together with wondertul 
delicacy and art. 

“ They also make sabres and 
noniards, the handles of which are 
very ingeniously ornamented and 
: the scabbards are enriched 
with plates of gold. 

“ "hey completely prepare and 
tan the skins of their cattle, and 
even those of hyppopotam|, leo- 
pards, panthers, and lions ; they 
have the secret of preparing Mo- 
roceo, and that of making lamb- 
skins almost as thi as paper, and 
of dyeing and polishing the surface 
of different colours: they employ 
these skins for ornaments, to cover 
the saddles of thei hhorsess i a 
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sheaths of their arms, as well as 
for making harness, boots, and 
other ace I which are executed 
with much taste and propricty. 

They manufacture all their 
stirrups and bridles: their s stirrups 
are in the form of a wooden shoe, 
and contain about one half the 
foot, and the iron-work of their 
bridles is a single piece : their 
sandals and slippers are internally 
ornamented with drawings and 
figures; while every article which 
has a double use is distinguished 
by being ditlerently shaped* ; sO 
that an “article intended for the 
right side, can never be employed 
on the left: indeed the pre -emi- 
nence of the right over the lett 
very generally observed, as well 
amongst the Moors as amongst the 
Regrocs. 

« They have also weavers, who, 
with looms extremely simple and 
portable, and the different parts 
of which are far from being of a 
complicated construction, manu- 
facture stuffs from goats and ca- 
mels’ hair, and others of wool and 
cotton, the width of which is ne- 
ver more than half an Egyptian 
cubit. 


ON THEIR VALUABLE BREED OF 
H U RS F S. 


“The Moors possess a race of 
horses which have originated trom 
those of Arabia, and have pre- 
served most of their beauties and 
pertections ; in their oases, they 
devote themselves to rais ing at “i 
perpetuating fine races of this ani- 
mal; and, like the Arabs, they 
record their alliances and genea- 
logy. ‘These horses are too well 
known to render it necessary tor 
“* The meaning of the author, in th's 
6 he of opinion thatt 
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me to enter into details of their 
perfectic ms and good qualities. I 
had some ad them with me durin 
the journey which I made by ! as 
in the year 1786, from the Senee 
gal to Goree, when I crossed the 
Desert, proceeding over upwards 
of fifty leagues of a soil of fine 
and moving sand. 

‘A black horse, five years 
old, possessed so much strength 
and spirit, that before L could qui- 
etly mount him, [ was obliged 
to mike one of my negroes | gallop 
him through the sands for Up. 
wards of an hour; and, after this 
exercise, he was, for the remainder 
of the day, full of activity and 
s impatience. 

“ It would be easy to procure 
every year sixteen mares and four 
stallions of this race, which, when 
crossed with our Limosins and 
Norman kinds, would doubtless 
produce a beautiful race. I am 
also of opinion, that we might 
succeed in transporting these fine 
Moorish stallions to the pastures 
of French Guiana, where they 
might be propagated by crossing 
them with American mares; and 
I do not doubt that, by properly 
attending to them, by putting them 
to grass in the dry season, and 
keeping them on dry food, we 
should obtain in Guiana a race of 
horses as valuable as useiul. 

‘They have thought proper to 
increase the price of these Moor- 
ish horses, aad in Africa they 
frequently sell for ten or tweive 
slaves. It is a fact, that the ne- 

kines, to whom this sort of 
money “costs nothiag, have free 
quently given tor a fine horse as 
many as twelve captives; but we 
are not thus io inter that this 1s the 
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is similar to that lately adopted 
pair of shoes upon separate lasts, &c.” 
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necessary price for 2 fine Moorish 
horse, because the teal value of 
these slaves is, in the trude, about 
four hundred livres per head ; 
thus, in 2 relative proportion, the 
price of a horse which is purchased 
for twelve captives would amount 
to the sum of four thousand eicht 
hundred livres. 

“ However, after having con- 
versed with a number of Moors, 
and particularly with Sydy-Mok- 
tur, as to the price at which the 
Anest of these horses might be 
purchased, in case we wished to 
buy a number of them at a time, 
for the purpose of dispersing them 
amongst our studs, I had an op- 
portunity of convincing myself 
that I could obtam twenty choice 
animals at the rate of fifty pieces 
of Guinea per head, which would 
amount to a thousand pieces ot 
Guinea at a time, and would be 
considered amongst the Moors in 
the Desert as a very valuable pay- 
ment. It ts therefore certain, that 
for twenty thousand frahes we 
might every year receive from the 
oases of the Zahara tventy ani- 
mils, either stallions or mares, sc- 
lected from the most perfect kinds 
that might be offered by the 
Moors. 

‘© "The head and rump of these 
horses are not so handsome as 
those of the Arabian kind, but 
the legs ar¢ much finer, and the 
chest and body are morte pertect 
in their preportions. I have seen 
some whose colour was wunrom- 
monly beantiiul; many were of 
the most charming cream tint, 
others were of a slave colour, and 
had fine coats and black tails: 
there were also some ot a most 
Reautiful black. 

“ These horses are gentle and 
obedient ; the M ors teach them 


number of singular actions ; 


they kneelh down in order to fy 
mounted, even by children six 
years old; and when a child fall, 
trom the back of one of thes 
animals, it not only stops in an 
instant, but caresses him, and soli. 
cits him to remount, at the same 
time giving him every assistance 
that cin possibly be conceived, 

“ These horses are taucht to 
bow the head at the will of their 
master; they bend their right 
knee to the ground, afterwards 
their lett, and in this manner they 
walk at the word of command: 
they also make rapid evolutions 
with their heads turned toward 
their tatls, and their gallop is at 
Jeast equal to that ot the finest 
English racers. 

“ When a Moor has ridden his 
horse for some hours, the animal's 
mouth and flanks are always co- 
vered with blood. ‘These barban- 
ans are, nevertheless, perfect horse- 
men; they raise their legs like 
the Cossacks; but they are so ac- 
tive, that we may see them, while 
at full gallop, adjust, and threw 
behind, the sort of lance called 
SU ZU Ye. ‘They throw these lances 
with so much accuracy, that they 
never miss their mark; and it! 
by the strength and rapidity 01 
their horses, that they stupify, rua 
down, and overcome the ostriches, 
with which their oases are sur- 
founded, and which they thus es 
pel from their desert plains. 


ON THLSR RUMEROUS FLOCKS AND 
HERDS. 


. - . f 

«In these interior residences 0! 

r ° ho p 

the Zahara, which are —e ! 
places of the tribes, the Moors 


. wn y “7y)}' flocks and 
also raise numerous focks ** 
herds of sheep, goats, and Oxe"'s 
none of these animals are 6: & 
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tails, and are known in Europe by 
the name of Barbary sheep; the 
Zahara species 1s Much stronger 
than that of France; the animal 
has a longer body, and higher 
legs: it is covered with hair in- 
stead ot wool, and this hair is ex- 
tremely thick, but not = curled. 
These sheep are seldom of a white 
colour; all those which I ob- 
served were either black, brown, 
red, or yellow : when they have 
been ted for some time, they be- 
come very fat, and their flesh is 
excellent. 

“In their solitary residences, 
the Moors also raise a number ot 
oxen, and, amongst the many 
which 1 saw, I distinguished two 
species ; one Was smaller than the 
common kind of European oxen, 
but in other respects exactly simi- 
lar to this Rind; these small oxen 
of the Desert are of the same 
form and colour as ours, but they 
are more gentle and active: the 
other species is large and strong, 
has a bunch upon its shoulders, 
and is in fact a degenerate species 
of the bison. 

“ hese hunch-backed oxen ate 
generally longer and higher than 
the French kind; they have a 
very extensive beard, whieh reach- 
es almost to the ground; their 
horns are very fine, and almost 
come tn contact at the points; but 
the distinctive charaeter of this 
species isa large fleshy wen, which 
rises between the shoulders: this 
mass of ilesh forms a projection of 
nearly a foot in height, and 1s 
considered a delicious morsel by 
Ppicures. 

“ These animals are very strong 
and docile : the Moors like to ride 
upon taem, because their pace is 
feate: instead of a bit, they 
pass a cord of camel’s hair through 


t 


tue nestris; to this substitute for 2 


cist] 


bit, they fix smaller cords, which 
serve for reins, and which pass 
and hang over the bunch on the 
back of the animal: they saddle 
them in the same manner as 2 
horse; and, without requiring 
much exciternent or trritation, they 
go at avery quick rate, and travel 
twelve or fifteen leagues without 
being fatigued. ‘ivhey are susgep- 
tible of an attachment to the per- 
gon who habitually atrends and 
rides them, and ere obedient to 
his commands: their fiesh is good, 
tender, and succulent, and thei 
produce is equal to that of oxen in 
general, 

« ‘The Moors pass cver Africa 
with herds ot tour hundred oxen 
at a time, which they sell at up- 
wards of a thousand leagues from 
their deserts. They perform these 


journies under the protection of 


the negro princes whose estates 
they travel through, but more par- 
ticularly by the favour of their 
amulets, which are profusely dis- 
tributed by their maraboutlis. 

“ Tt is uncommonly interesting 
to see these SAVALES, with their 
nimerous herds, cross over the 
largest rivers in Africa: I twice 
enjoyed this sight; the first time at. 
Albreda, in the river Gambra; 
the second at the isie of the Se- 
negal. I shall proceed to give an 
account of the circumstances 2t- 
tending the passage of a herd ot 
upwards of four hundred oxen, 
which was performed by the 
Moors between Albreda, situated 
on the nght bank of the Garfiura, 
and the village of Bahio, on the 
lett bank: the river is upwards of 
three thousand five hundred fa- 
thoms wide. 7 de 

“ The herd was collected on the 
shore to the south of Albreda, 
where the Moors let chem rest for 
several days, without sufferiay 
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them to graze. The conductors 
of this herd were a hundred and 
twenty in number, and were arm- 
ed with muskets, sagayes, sabres, 
and poniards. 

“ When they had resolved on 
passing the river, they caused their 
oxen to be collected together, and 
suddenly made a great shouting : 
they then selected about forty ani- 
mals from the herd, who were 
destined to form the advanced- 
guard, and were considered as if 
they possessed a charm: from this 
a select number were again chosen 
of those who were the best swim- 
mers, and at the sume time the 
strongest and most docile. Ten 
Moors were then chosen to direct 
this advanced-cuard, and each of 
these conductors seemed to pay 
great attention in selecting the ani- 
mal which was to convey him 
across the river, 

«© Nine of these leaders were 
from sixteen to eighteen years of 
age; one only was between forty 
and fitty. Across the horns of 
each ox they fixed a cord of ca- 
mel’s hair, about four feet in 
length ; they then mounted their 
oxen m a standing posture, their 
fect fiim’y adhering to the pro- 
jection on the back of the animal ; 
they kept their bodies erect, but 
rather imehning backwards, and 
they supperted themselves — by 
means ot the cord fixed to the 
amimal’s horns: on their heads 
they canied their arms and cloth- 
Ine. 

* When every thing was thus 
arranged, the advancedeguard was 
conducted to the banks of the ri- 
vers; the leaders then made loud 
outcries, Which were answered by 
the cattle of the advanced-guard, 
and the Moors and oxen of the 
main body’ also repeated them. 
Immediately afterwards, the ad- 
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vanced-guard entered the river, 
excited by the voice of their con. 
ductors: the eldest of the Mo. a 
led the van; his ox made w 
through the current with great re. 
solution; the other animals fole 
lowed the chief of their file, heing 
animated by the young Moors, 
who incessantly excited them by 
their expressions. 

“ When they were all immerged, 
the scene was truly singular ; only 
the heads of the oxen were percep. 
tible, and the upper part ot the 
bodies of their conductors, whoa, 
inclining backwards, held. firm] 
by the cords, which served them 
for support. ‘The chief of the 
file continued to lead the van, and 
the others followed exactly in his 
track: they were three hours in 
passing the river, during which 
time the main body of the troop 
continued on the right bank, close 
to the river, with their eyes atten- 
tively fixed on those who wer 
making the passage. 

“ When the advanced-guar 
had arrived at the Opposite bank, 
the conductors suddenly gave three 
great shouts, which were answered 
with three bellowings by the oxen, 
andthe noise was distinctly heard 
by the main body en the opposite 
bank. 

“ These signals were repeated 
by the Moors and oxen ot the 
principal troop, and then one 
might easily see the impatience of 
the animals, who stedtastly looked 
on the advanced-guard that had 
safely arrived, and_ testified, by 
their motions, their desire of 4 
junction. We 

« The principal troop was now 
collected, and several other oxen 
were chosen to lead the way; 
these chiefs of the body were twen- 
ty in number, and twenty Moors 
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‘1 the same manner as their pres 
decessors had mounted the ad- 
\ anced-guard. 

« Five Moors placed themselves 
at the head of the troop, very 
sear to each other, and repeated 
their shouts; the chiefs entered 
the river, all the oxen immedi- 
ately followed, and were at once 
surrounded by the tide: the inter- 
est of this view was greater than 
the former, on account of the vast 
number of cattle. 

“ Several of the young Moors 
occasionally swam amongst the 
heasts, supporting chemselves by 
their horns: this second passage 
lasted upwards of four hours. 

“ Jtis thus that the Moors and 
their oxen cross the largest rivers, 
and are never interrupted or im- 
peded in the direction they are in- 
clined to take. 

“Inthe month of January 1787, 
1 wiinessed a similar passage, 
which was performed about a 


league above the mouth of the 
Senegal, and opposite the village 
ot Babaghe, in a part of the ri- 
ver where its width is upwards of 
two thousand fathoms. 

* [ shall terminate the accounts 
which I thought it necessary to 
vive of the Moors of the Zahara, 
by observing that these savages, 
whose existence is scarcely known 
in Europe, naturally enjoy a de- 
gree of information, spirit, ad- 
dress, and authority, which ren- 
ders them capable of every exer- 
tion that they may be inclined to 
undertake, 

“ Their language is a gross kind 
of Arabic; it seems, however, 
that its rudeness is rather in con- 
sequence of their pronunciation, 
than of the corruption of the lan- 
guage itself, since several of these 
Moors speak it in great purity, 
and make themselves perfectly un- 
derstood among their own country- 
men.” 





Drscriprion of the Inuapitanrs and Country of Bamnour. 


[From the same Work.] 


a fen celebrity of Bambouk 

is far beyond the know- 
ledge which we possess of that 
country, and its gold-mines have 
been the occasion of many splen- 
did dreams: nevertheless, Bam- 
bauk aueht not, like the Eldorado 
ef South America, to be banished 
from the class of chimerical de- 
scriptions ; its gold-mines actually 
exist; thev are worked imperfectly 
it must be admitted, but they pro- 
duce a quantity of gold; and if it 
be rea sonable not to adopt with too 
Much enthusiasm the projectswhich 


might be conceived of examining 
these mines, of obtaining them by 
conquest, and of securing them to 
ourselves m full possession, it is 
equally reasonable that we ought 
not to treat these plans with too 
much indiflerenee ; and it would 
not be without some hopes of suc- 
cess that we might venture to ac- 
«quire the greatest part of the gold 
which this rich country produces ; 
for, by instructing the natives in 
the art of discovering and work- 
ing the mines, we might obtain 
whatever remains hidden in the 
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bowels of the mountains of Ta- 
baoura. 

It is from the country of 
Bambouk that a part of the gold 
1 acquied, vhich 1S sold on the 
western coast of Airica, between 
the momth of the Senegal and 
Cape Palmas. All that portion 
conveyed to Tombuctoo, Moraccoy 
Fez, and Algiers, by the caravans 
that cross the great desert of the 
Zahara; pinaost all me gu which 
by way of Sennaar passes to Cairo 
and Alexandria; and, ieee, the 
prodigiou 1S qui miuty of this metal 
which 15 ¢ pl oved in the manure 
facture of car-rings, bracelets, 
plates, and other ornaments for 

{ 


1 


the rich Mooresses and 
female nesroes, and with which 
they also embellish their young fa- 
vourite slaves, m all the countries 
ot northern Africa, comprised be- 
tween the twelfth and twentieth 
degree of north latitude, and be- 
tween the first and twentieth de- 
gree of east longitude from the 
isle of Ferro, is also derived from 
the same source. 

‘“ Hence there is ev ry reason 


dec ky ng ou 


to believe that different parts of 
this territory contain important 
tr s, which have hitherto 
“ "te superncially explored ; 


, 


ag grold is every where percep- 
tible, nage in the form of sand, 
spangles, grains, particles, or it 
8 CONT: ee ‘i ferruginous Pyrites, 
or in pieces of emery, with which 
it i 1s alwavs more or less combined. 

‘ Notwithstanding the nume- 
rous ablutions to which the soils of 
the mines are submitted, they still 
contain spangles of gold; in short, 
this metal appears with such con- 
Stancy, and im such_ profusion, 
throughout the lands and waters of 
Bambouk, and more particularly 
in all the vallies of the mountains 
of V'abaoura, with which this ter- 


ritory is In a creat de ‘free covered 
that the principle | f the — rtial 


; i 
effusions must originate jn the 
masses Ol U © nk tal con ane; 
) , oe +} . = ? " i 
Heaps QO} VCl uM ‘ Out the se. 
cret caverns ot Gar inc 


ie During inv residence in ri 
IT endeavoured to collect ; LU nO 
pe rn eg to the co 7 
Bambouk; these J parily de. 
rived irom the Moors and negroes 
of the Senegal and the Gambra, 
wh 2) h: id Vi ited this YT ich COUNTY 3 
{rom some of the English residing 
at the Gambra, whom ] several 
times saw at Gilfrey, and who 
furnished me with notes and a 


number of important documents 


relative to this part of Africa; 


and 1 also derived some informa. 
tion as to Bambouk, from a work 
printed in England in the year 
782. 

“© Lastly, I received several me. 
moirs of Messrs. Levens, David, 
Pelays, and Legrand; the two 
first of whom were directors of, 
and the others emploved ina eiwil 
capacity under, the old India com. 
pany in the Senegal. These gen- 
tlemen had visited the country of 
Bambouk during the years 1730, 
1731, 1732, and 1744. The fol- 
lowing is an abstract of these dit 
ferent accounts, notes, and me- 
moirs, which may tend to throw 
some light on a very interesting 
country, little fi equented by Eu- 
ropeans, as well as on the gold, 


mimes it contams. 


SITUATION OF THE COUNTRY OF 
BAMBOUK. 


The country of Bambouk, to 
ios south of the Senegal, at a dis 
tance of ten leagues from 
banks of that river, lies — 
twelve degrees thirty minutes, 4 


fourteen degrees fifteen rd 
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north tite ide. ‘This situation, in 
point of hatin ude, 1S rather diffe- 
rent fram that inthe map of Dan- 
ville, but I have taken it from the 
notes made by the Enghsh in the 
Gambra, and which agree with 
the map ot mM: yor Rennmell. The 
jtvation of this place, in point of 
longit ey 1S trom seven degrees 
ten miautes, to eight degrees thirt ty 
—eianthe east from the ‘isle ot Fer- 
ro. The river Felemeh, which 
empties itself into the Senegal at 
T isea, forms the western boun- 
darv of this country. 

“« From the accounts T have col- 
lected, it appears, that what pro- 
perly constitutes the country of 
Bambouk ts only about thirty-six 
leagues in extent from north to 
south, and its average breadth is 
about a leagues, giving 
a surface of rather more than a 
thousand square * OUCS. 

“The country 1s divided into 
three kinedoms, or three territo- 
ries, independent ot each other; 
these are Bambouk, Satadou, and 
Konkoudou ; each has its king or 

hic t; but that part of the three 
kis edoms which particularly bears 


the name of Bambouk, w1VeS to its 
dine a certum superiority, though 
this is merely honor: ry. Ele ts 


indebted for his rank to the i IMpor- 
tance of the country of Bambouk, 
to the rich gold-mine of Natakon, 
which is situated in his territory, 
and to the ancient prerogative ot 
lus throne. Hence the whole 
country has taken its name from 
th: kingdom of Bamhouk; and 
datadou a, and Konkoudou, though 
independent, yet come under this 
Bri neral denomination 

‘The kingdom of ene 1 is 

ihr y in a direction from sout! 

east to north-east, on the on 
banks of the great Colez, or Rio 
d'Oro ; that ot Satadou is situated 


to the south-west, and that of Kone 
koudou to the south-east; eath 
of these three kingdoms contains 
gold-mines, but those of Bam- 
bouk are the richest, the most nu- 
merous and celebrated, and are 
hkewise best known. 

The mountains of Tabaoura, 
which form a chain from thirty- 
eight to forty leavues in extent, 
occupy a considerable portion ot 
this country: these mountains have 
at number of rivulets, and two 
‘eon rivers, both of which 

year the name ct Colez. 

‘One of these rivers passes 
through the western part of the 
country of Bambouk, and the 
other through its eastern part. ‘The 
Colez of the west, which also 
bears the name of Rio d’QOro, 
which it has received from the 
Portuguese, takes a course of 
nearly thirty direct leagues, and 
falls into the river of Felemeh, at 
the vill: ige of Naye Mow; the 
Colez of the east, which bears the 
name ot Guyanon oS empties 
utselt into the Sepegal, al bh. ik Vile 


GN THT ORAGIN OF THE INHA- 
LbilANTS OF BAMBOUK, 


“ "The mbhabitants of the coun- 
try of Bambouk are of Manding 
origi. A colony of these people, 
so well known tArouchout West- 
ern Africa, conguered this rich 
country at a very ancient period, 
and anterior to the modern disco- 
very of Afvica by the Portuguese. 

‘Lhe natural activity of the 
Manding nation, their intelligence, 
industry, und language, are all 
changed amonyst the Mandings of 
Bamboul:; the latter are torpid 
and lazy, tmprovident, inconside- 
rate, 19 norant, and superstitious ; 
their la: ngage ics a very corrupted 
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mixture of Manding, Jolof, Foul- 
ha, and Moorish; it is a barba- 
rous targon, in which one is much 
astonished to discover several Por- 
tugucse woids. The negroes of 
this part of Africa admit that it is 
a sort of country dialect difficult to 
be understood, and in which the 
Manding tongue can scarcely be 
recornised. 

«The neeroes of Bambouk are 
shamefully idle. Being contigu- 
ous to a black nation of the name 
ot Kasson, which inhabit the banks 
of the Senecal, above the cataract 
of the rock Felow, they are perpe- 
tualiy at war with them. 

“ These savages unexpectedly 
arrive on the country of their ene- 
mi, when they bura the villages, 
steal the cattle, and carry off the 
women and children; and few 
years pass ia which some of these 
invasions do not take place. It 
may be imagmed that the Iam. 
boukians, who are able to raise an 
army of ten thousand men, would 
be discusted and indignant at the 
attacks and violence of their fero- 
cious neighbours ; but these pusil- 
lanimous people only adopt the 
weakest means of resistance against 
such repeated irruptions. 

“A short time ago they formed 
the resolution of watching the 
motions of the Kassons, and of 
preventing them, i some degree, 
irom continuing their audacity, by 
retreating, at the time of invasion, 
with their cattle, gold, tamilies, 
and valuable effects, into the de- 
tles of the mountains of T'aba- 
oura, the access to which is both 
dificult and dangerous for those 
who are unacquainted with the 
country. 
ates The Kassons, who in these 
Ncursions seldom exceed the num- 
ber of seven or eight hundred men, 
dare not venture into these deiiles, 


but confine themselves to ravaging 
and plundering all the property 
that could not be carried of: 
they also seize upon such women 
and children as were prevented 
from escaping by the effect of sur. 
prise. 

“ Tt is thus that the degenerate 
Mandines of Baumbouk suffer them. 
selves to be oppressed by a horde 
of savage and daring negroes, 
who, gaining fortitude from the 
cowardice, bur particularly from 
the indolence of the Bamboukians, 
strike with dread a people who 
might castly destroy them, if idle. 
ness and cold had not corrupted 
their bodies, and enervated their 
minds. 

“ ‘These negroes, established on 
a rich and fertile country, aban. 
don themselves to the most extreme 
indoience ; and as thetr country 
produces, to use the expression, 
without culture, every article ne- 
cessary for an easy and agreeable 
lite, but more particularly, as 
their territory affords, without la 
bour, that corrnpting metal called 
gold, they have no emniation, ¢l- 
ther for agriculture, for the first 
and most valuable of the arts, tor 
industry, or for commerce. 


OF THE BUNTABA. 


La 


there is a place of meeting tha 
bears the nume of Bentaba; 
consisis of a large hall, formed by 
stakes placed at the distance of ten 
or twelve teet trom each other, 
and fifteen feet in height, which 
support a thatched root. lhe 
size of the Bentaba is always suchy 
that all the males of the village 
above the age of twelve, may 
stand under it together. | 

In this place the councils ar 
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held, and all general atts 
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cussed ; the chiefs and elders hear 
the complaints, and administer jus- 
tice. It is here also, that from 
sunrise numbers of negroes meet, 
and pass whole days mm smoking, 
playing, but particularly in con- 
versing and reciting tales and his- 
tories; for the most absurd tales 
and fabricated histories form the 
greatest delight and amusement of 
these men, who arrive at old age 
without ever quitting a state of 
childhood. 

« After sunset the women and 
young girls take their turn, and 
proceed to the Bentaba, where 
they devote themselves with ardour 
to the pleasure of dancing, a plea- 
sure Which consists in moving with 
a sort of transport, and adopting, 
in their violent motions, the most 
ridiculous and indecent attitudes. 
This amusement takes place a- 
midst the tumultuous and deafen- 
ing noise of men and women, 
with drums, imstruments, and 
clapping ot hands, by which they 
deut time. 

“The Mandings of Bambouk 
are addicted to polygamy, and 
take as many women as their si- 
tuation will enable them to keep 3 
tor ina country which affords gold 
and all the necessaries of life in 
profusion, such an establishment 
does not require any great  ex- 
pense, and a woman may be pro- 
cured for a very trivial price. 


Or THE MARRIAGE CEREMONIES, 


“ The person who courts a 
young girl, solicits her consent, 
aad demands her of her parents ; 
but this demand is a mere matter 
ot tormality. When the lover 
and the yirl are both of a senti- 
Meat, and matters are drawing 
towards a crisis, he makes a pre- 
deat to the parents of a few pounds 


of salt, a little gold, and some- 
times an ox or sheep: the present 
which he makes to the girl con- 
sists of from two to four pieces of 
cotton cloth, a few pair of Mo- 
rocco sandals, or slippers, some 
glass ornaments, yellow amber, 
coral, cloves, some Dutch coins, 
and one or two baskets of millet: 
for this price he may obtain even 
the daughter of a chief or king. 
Amongst the lower classes, the 
presents are less valuable. 

“When the presents have been 
accepted, the parents of the young 
woman conduct her to the house 
of her husband, attended by a nu- 
merous train of women, dancers, 
musicians, &c. who chaunt the 
virtue and beauty of the lady, and 
the power, riches, and generosity of 
her intended spouse. 

“ On the arrival of the young 
girl at the door of the house of 
him who 1s to receive her, she 
takes off her slippers, and receives 
from some of her attendants a 
little calabash full of water; she 
knocks at the door, and it is open- 
ed; she then finds her future hus- 
band surrounded by the elders of 
his family, and approaching to- 
wards him, she prostrates herself, 
and pours on his feet the water 
contained in the calabash ¢ she aft- 
erwards wipes them with the low- 
er part of her clothing. 

“This act of submission is the 
only ceremony performed at mar- 
riages. <Atter this, the husband 
iastalls his wife in a cottage on his 
land, which has been constructed 
and prepared expressly for her use, 
and where she finds every thing 
recessary for her private subsis- 
telce. 

“Tt is the same in the country 
of Bambouk as in all the western 
countries of Africa which I have 
visited ; the first woman espoused 
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by a black is to all intents and pur- 
poses his wife, and preserves a 
certain degree of superiority over 
all those whom he atterwards 
espouses. ‘The tirst wite resides 
in the house of her husband, eats 
with him, but without ever sitting 
at the same table; she takes care 
of his slippers in the house, and 
is consulted and heard on all do- 
mestic affairs. 

« The other women, who are 
the associates of the first wite, 
though they are also legitimately 
united, are nevertheless obliged to 
observe 2 certam deference towards 
the former: they are never suf- 
fered to enter the house of their 
Jord without being sent for, and 
they are obliged to leave their 
slippers at the door; they are, in 
fact, a sort of legitimate concu- 
bines, who are visited by the hus- 
bund in rotation, each of thema 
week at a time. Each of these 
women, during the period in que- 
stion, is obliged to prepare the food 
for her master, which she causes to 
be sent to his residence 3 or if she 
ys patronised by the principal wife, 
she carries it thither herself. 

“« Each wife enjoys her own 
private property, and the most la- 
borious is the richest. “Fhose woe 
men Who ure most experienced in 
washing the gold, possess the 
yrreatest quantity of that metal; 
the richest ef them, however, can- 
not allow herself more Juxuries 
than the poorest, because the hus- 
band will not suffer it: hence the 
enly use that the richer woman 
can make of her property is, to 
render her residence more commo- 
dious and acreeable, to keep her 
children in better order, and to 
regale her husband and friends. 

“As the first wife has great in- 
fivence, the concubines are inter- 
ested in courting her favour, and 


* 
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bovg, 


they endeavour to emy! 


° -e + 2 liate each 
other in age her triendship by 
resents 7 Which me , 

Pp ) iy Which Means they 
render their own eXtstence more 


agreeable. 


ON THE GALLANTRY OF THE 
BAMBOUK WOMEN, 


“The Bamboukians are volup. 
tuous, but not jealous: their wo. 
men and girls are gallant, and 
surrender themselves for a trivial 
recompense to those who solicit 
them. No shame is attendant og 
the abandoned conduct of the 
girls ; but the open adultery of a 
married woman casts a degree ot 
ignominy on her husband. 

“ When the report of an adul 
terous mtercourse ts spread abroad, 
the husband is in some degree de. 
based by it, unless he avenges 
himself, though his vengeance is 
not cruel. “bhe msulted husband 
expels his wite, but keeps his chil- 
dren; he carries his complaint to 
the Bentaba, where he lays it be 
fore the chiet and elders of the 
Village. “This tribunal condemns 
the seducer to pay the husband an 
ox, or some gold, and by the 
same decree, permits the husband 
to plunder his wite’s gallant tor the 
space of a menth. 

“ This 1s the only punishment 
for adultery, which affixes no stig- 
ma on the women found guilty ot 
the crime ; they are expelled OF Tes 
pudiated, but they retain all the 
properiy they possessed, and often 
marry him who has seduced them, 
or some other husband more con- 
plaisant than the first. 

‘“ So much moderation in & 
venging an outrage which gene» 
rally irritates the vanity ef man, 
proves that the Bamboukians are 4 
corrupt people, and that their 


manners are dissolute; for * "~ 
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he seen that their gallant and hber- 
rine women, not content with the 
gentle and complaisant characters 
of their husbands, sometimes love, 
like European Messalinas, to out- 
rage benevole nee, and to give pub- 
lity to their infamous transac- 
tions. 
« We have seen that the Bam- 
soukians possess vices, but they 
ave also virtues, One of the 
principles of their morality I, ale 
ways to do as they w ould be don e 
by: they consequently never plun- 
der nor rob each other ; they make 
no slaves, and a Bamboukian has 
never been known to capture and 
dispose of his own countryman. 
“They mutually — each 
oth eY, faithfully keep thei pro- 
mises, and exercise hospitality with 
every) pos ible pleasu: e ana 1 bene- 
volence ; and this virtue they pose 


h 


sin the most ennnent degree 5 
but it is parucularly towards the 
blacks, and in preterence towards 
those of the Mahometan persua- 
sion, that they exercise this virtue 
with zeal; for they do not respect 
the whites, because they tear them, 
and the suspicion which they enter- 
turn of them renders their conduct 

ery diflerent from that which they 
shew towards the blacks. 

Throughout the whole coun- 

try ae Bambouk a black need ne- 

ver be in want of necessaries: if 


he arrive naked amongst these 
hospitable people, the men and 
Women iunmediately provide him 
with clothes, and nobody refuses 
him food. A strange negro will 
enter the first cottage that falls in 
his way, and salute the master, 
when, if it happen to be meals 
time, he places the traveller by 
his side, Pe they both eat out of 
the same dish: every person treats 
him with cordiality ; and when the 
repast is finished, he addresses his 
host to the tollowing eflect :—* I 
thank thee, friend; may Maho 
met bless tl Ce, nel God pros per 
thee’?—With these words in his 
mouth, trange bl. ick may tra- 
vel over the whole country of 
Bambouk, and will every where 
meet with the most favourable re. 
cept the 

“ brom the:  princip: ul traits in 
the character and manners of the 
inhabitants of Dambouk, we may 
be convinced that if the gold 
which they find at their feet, the 
fertility of their country, and the 
heat of the climate in which they 
reside, have rendered them cor- 
rupt and enervate, they neverthe- 
less partake more of efleminacy 
than wickedness, and that the con- 
quest and subjection of such a 
people might be easily undertaken 
and eflected.” 





Oxnam’s Enterrprist inthe Sourn Sea. 


(Trom Carrain Burney’ 


N the Philippine Islands, the 
Spaniards did not remain 
Fontented with the possession of 


the single island of Zebu, They 


s Curonotocicat History.) 


extended their ‘¢ pacification’ to 
other islands, and in 1571 esta- 
blished themselves in Luconia, un- 
der the direction of Miguel a 
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de Legaspi, who that year founded 
the city of Manilla, which has 
since been, and is at present the 
capital of the Spanish scttlements 
in the Philtppme Islands. 

“ In 1574 the pilot Juan Fer- 
nandez discovered two more islands 
in the neighbourhood of the A- 
merican continent, which were 
named San Felix and San Ambor. 
They are described by the Spantsh 
accounts to be small, uninhabited, 
and uninhabitable, being without 
fresh water; and that they were 
the resort of birds, sea-calves, and 
fish. Their latitude 25° 20’ south, 
and their distance to the west from 
Co; IAPO, 1 54: leagues. 

The English at this time first 
bern to project enterprises in the 
Seuth Sea. Eneland and Spain 
Were nelin a state of open war ; 
But toe circumstances and events 
of the reiens of Philtp the Se- 
cond and of queen Elizabeth were 
such as did noi fatl to produce a 
strous? deeree of animosity between 
the two nations, which neither 
would be at the pains to conceal. 
Acts of aggression were commit- 
ted by madrviduals of both, and 
connived at, sometimes encon- 
raged, by the sovereigns. During 
a great part of queen Elizabeth’s 
reron, the two countries may be 
said to have been in a state of open 
(though not declared) enmity, and 
of private warfare. 

“ With these dispositions, a 
number of English adventurers 
entered into schemes for enriching 
themselves at the expense of the 
Spanish settlements in America ; 
in revenge, it is said, for injuries 


Oxnam’s Enterrriste (i Se Soutu Sea, 


done either to themselves, — 
sonic, ot their countrymen, by the 
Spaniards m that part of the 
yorld. John Oxnam, or Oxer. 
ham, of Plymouth, was the first 
Englishman who extended these 
schemes to cruising against the 
opantards in the South Sea, He 
had accompanied captain after. 
wards sir Francis) Drake,in 1572.9, 
on an expedition to the West Ip. 
dies, in which that commander left 
his ship on the north side of Da. 
rien, and, being joined by the In. 
dians who tnhabited that part of 
the country, marched across the 
isthmus with the intention of ip. 
tercepting the Spanish treasure 
that was expected to have been 
sent upon mules from Panama te 
Nombre de Dios. The drunken. 
ness of cne of the English seamen 
prevented this attempt from suc. 
ceeding. 

* In the account of captain 
Drake’s journey across the isth. 
mus there is the following § pas. 
sage :—-§ It gave a special encou 
ragement unto us ail, that we un- 
derstood there was a great tree 
about the midway, from whence 
we might at once discern the North 
Sea, from whence we came, and 
the South Sea, whither we were 
going. 

«© ¢ The fourth day following 
this was the cighth day of ther 
journey ] we came to the height et 
the desired hill (lying east and 
west, like a ridge between the two 
seas) about ten of the clock, wiere 
the chietest of the Symerons* toox 
our captain by the hand, and 
prayed him to follow him, Here 


— | 


" 


er . . . > > L 6 
“ * The name by which the independent Indians who then inhabited the isthmus 


of Darien were called. ‘hey were peaple who had fled from t 
Spaniards; and living, on that account, in a state of continual Ww. 
former masters, they willingly joined themselves with the Enclsh, 
which Drake wae conducted might probably be the saine from whence N 


Balbua first saw the South Sea 
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was that goodly and great high 
tree, in which they had cut and 
made divers steps to; ascend near to 

the top, Where they had made a 
convenient bower, wherein ten or 
twelve men might e¢: asily sit; and 
from thence we might see the At- 
lantic Ocean we came trom, and 
the South Adantic so much de- 
sired. South and north of this 
tree, they had ielled certain trees, 
that the prospect might be the 
clearer. 

« «After our captain had as- 
cended to this bower, with the 
chief Symeron, and having, as it 
pleased God at this time, by rea- 
son of the breeze, a very fair day, 
had seen that sea of which he had 
heard such golden reports, he be- 
sought Almighty God of his 
roodness to give htm life and 
_ to satl once in an English 
ship in that sea: and then calling 
up all the rest of our men, ac- 
guainted John Oxnam espeeuily 
with this his petition and purpose, 
it it would please God to grant 
him that happiness ; who, under- 
standing it, presently protested, 
that unass our captain did beat 
him trom his company, he would 
tuliow him by God’s grace.’ 

‘To both was granted the de- 
sed boon of sailing upon the 
South Sea: but they went by dit- 
ferent routes, at different times, 
and their enterprises finished with 
dulerent success. 

“ The following testimony is 
borne to the ability and fidelity 
with Ww hich Oxnam served under 
rake. ‘There was occasion to 
send a party of men on shore, for 
J oe which the people > would 
not sent that their 


captain 
(Drake) should undertake. The 
relation says—* John Oxnum and 
Phiomas Sherwell were put in trust 


by) OL} service, to the vreat CONn- 


in the Cowtse Sea. 


ri4)] 
tent of the whole company, who 
conceived greatest hope of thent 
next our captain, whom by no 


means they would condescend to 


suffer to adventure ayain this 
time.’ 

“* Drake's return to England 
from the voyrure just noticed was 
in August 157%. In 1575 Oxnam 


was again in the West indies, 
having under his command a ship 
of 120 tons burden, and 7O men. 
The history here given of his ad- 
venture is extracted trom An Ac- 
count of the West Indies and the 
South Sea, written by Lopez Vaz, 
a Portuguese, which, with its au- 
thor, tell into the hands of the 
English, in Rio de la Plata, in 
1586, Portugal at that time being 
a part of the Spanish monarchy, 
and at war with England. An 
abridged translation of the work 
ot Lopez Vaz isin Hakluyt, vol. iit. 
pP- 77d. 

“ Oxnam went among the Sy- 
merons (the Indians before de- 
scribed), who were equally well 
disposed to the English as on the 
former occasions When he was 
informed that a new regulation 
had been made by the Spaniards, 
and that the treasure was now al- 
ways conducted by a strong guard 
ot soldiers, he determined on an 
enterprise equally bold and extra- 
O1 _ ary. 

‘ He landed his men in the same 
place where captain Drake had 
betore landed, and laying his ship 
ashore, covered her with boughs 
of trees, and buried all his guns in 
thi  groun d, except two snuul pieces 
of ordnance, which he took with 
him, odie muskets, and a sufhe 
cient store ol provisions and ne- 
cessaries. "Chus furnished, withe 
out leay Tite one meanin the ship, he 
derarted tor the other sea, accom- 
paced by + munber of the Indians. 
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When they had marched twelve 
leacues, they arrived at a_ river 
which ran into the South Sea. In 
a wood by the side of this river 
Oxnam cut timber, and built 
innace, Which was forty-five feet 
ena by the keel. When the pin- 
mace was finished, he embarked 
with his people, and fell down the 
river mto the South Sea, taking 
sux Indians with him for euides, 
"Vhey sailed to the Pearl Islands, 
and rem a ned near them ten days, 
at the end of whic h time ther cap- 
tured a small bark frorn Ouito, in 
Peru, in which were 60,06 0) pesos 
of gold*, and a quan ity of wine 
and = bre: A Shorily aiter, they 
made prize of a vessel fro m Lima, 
with 100,000 pesos of silver in 
bars. There riches were all taken 
into the pinn ice, and they went to 
a small town on one of the Pearl 
Istinds, mhabited by Indians, trom 
whom it was hoped pearls would 
be obtained; but the Indians had 
not many. From the Pearl Islands 
they went towards the main land, 
and after dismissing the tw< prizes, 
the pinnace e-entered the rivi 
from which she had sailed. Bome 


—, | §- ee Diacsnk Cateewie 
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sil, nastened in thetr canves to 
Panama, to give y yotice of what 
had passed. ‘Lhe governor of that 
place, within two days after re- 
ceiving the intelligence, sent four 
barks im search of the English, 


with 100 soldiers, and a number of 
Indians, under the command of 


Jnan de Orteza. Ortega went first 
to the Pearl Islands, and was there 
informed what course tue English- 
men had taken; and continuing 
he met the vessels that 
been captured and dismissed. 
By them he was directed to the 


} > } a. . . 
“ * The peso of gold was 16 Spanish ria 


the peso of silver was lait 
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in the Sourn Sra, 
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river. When he came to 7 


ule er. 
trance, he was at a loss which Wa: 
to take, as the river fe 1 into the 

tiit 1€ 
sea by three different mouths. 

2) ¢ doli} 

Whilst he was ioerating, a Quan. 
tity of feathers of fowls were oh 
served float Ing Out of one of the 


lesser branches; and that w ay Or. 
teya entered. The fourth day, 
according to the account, of he 
advancing up the river, the pin. 
nace of the Enelishmen was de. 
scried lying upon the sand, with 
only six men near her, one ot 
whom was killed hy the Spaniards 

and the others fled. The pinnace 
was searched, but there was no 
thin: rh in sone except prov 1SIONS. 
Leaving twenty of his people to 
take cure of the barks, Juan de 
Orteea landed with SO men, arm. 
ed with musketry. When they 
had marched half a leacue from 
the river, they found a place that 
was covered with boughs of trees, 
where the Englishmen had hid ail 
their booty, which the Spaniards 
dug up, and with it returned to 
their barks, well satisfied with 
their success, and not intending to 
trouble themselves further about 
the English. But Oxnam, with 
all his men, and 200 Symerons, 
eager to recover the treasure, “ 
hi wed the Spaniards to the river 

side, and attacked the m with mor 
impetuosity than good manage 
ment. Ortega disposed his men 
advantageot usly among the bushes 
and the English were repulse 

with the loss of II men killed, 
and seven taken prisone rs; whil My 
on the part of the Spamar ds, only 
two were killed, uel a few woun 
ed. The prisoners were questi 

ed, how it hay ppen ed that they | ie a 
not departed with their apron 
having been fifteen days unm 
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losted. They answered, that their 
captain had commanded his men 
to carry all the gold and silver to 
the place where the ship was, and 
had promised them a share; but 
the seamen demanded an immedi- 
ate division ; upon which the cap- 
tain, bemg offended at their dis- 
trust, would not suffer them to 
carry it, but said he would get 
Indians to undertake the business. 
The delay occasioned by these dis- 
agreements gave time for the Spa- 
niards to overtake them. Oxnam 
received the first notice of thetr 
approach by the men who ded 
from the pmmnace. He then came 
to an agreement with his people, 
and got the Indians to join* with 
him; but in the attack, having 
lost several of his best men, he 
purposed to return to his ship. 
«The Spanish captain, with his 
prisoners and the treasure, return- 


ed to Panama, the governor of 


which place immediately dispatched 
messengers to Nombre de Dios, 
with intelligence where the En- 
glish ship lay concealed ; in conse- 
quence of which, before Oxnam 
arrived at the place, his ship, ord- 
hance, and stores, were taken. 
“In this destitute condition the 
Englishmen lived some time among 
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the Indians; and had begun to 
build canoes on the north side of 
the isthmus, as the means by 
which they might escape from 
their present situation ; but having 
lost all their tools, their work was 
advancing very slowly, when 150 
Spaniards, sent by order of the 
viceroy of Peru, came upon them, 
and put an end to their occupation. 
Fifteen, who were sick, were at 
that time taken prisoners; and, 
in the end, they all fell into the 
hands of the Spaniards, and were 
carried to Panama. Oxnam wis 
questioned whether he had the 
queen’s commission, or a license 
from any other prince or state: 
to which he replied that he had no 
commission, but that he acted up- 
on his own authority, and at his 
own risk. Upon this answer, Ox- 
nam and his men were all con- 
demned to death, and the whole, 
except five boys, were executed. 
Thus untortunately did the first 
exploit of the English im the South 
Sea terminate. Of Oxnam, their 
leader, it has been remarked, that 
if the same spirit of enterprise and 
resolution had been exerted by him 
in a legal cause, he would have 
been entitled to lasting praise.” 
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Decuine and Reyivar of Literature. 


[From Mr. Astie’s Oricin and Procress of Waitinc.] 


ANY events have contri- 
/ ° 

M buted to deprive us of a 
great part of the literary treasures 
of antiquity. A very fatal blow 
was given to literature, by the de- 
struction of the Phoenician tem- 
ples, and of the Egyptian colleges, 
when those kingdoms, and the 
countries adjacent, were conquered 
by the Persians, about 350 years 
before Christ. Ochus, the Per- 
sian general, ravaged these coun- 
tries without mercy, and 40,000 
Sidonians burnt themselves, with 
their families and riches, in their 
own houses. ‘The conqueror then 
drove Nectanebus out of Egypt, 
and committed the like ravages in 
that country ; afterwards he march- 
ed into Judea, where he took Je- 
richo, and sent a great number of 
Jews into captivity. The Per- 
sians had a great dislike to the re- 
ligion of the Phenicians and the 
Egyptians; this was one reason 
for destroying their books, of 
which Eusebius (De Prepzrat. 
Evang.) says they had a great 
number. 

“ Notwithstanding these losses, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of 
Egypt, who reigned about 200 
years before the Christian ara, 
collected the greatest library of all 
anuquity, which he deposited in 


his palace at Alexandria, where 
it was burnt by Cxsar’s troops. 

** Another great loss was oe. 
casicxed by the destruction of the 
Pythagorean schools in Italy; 
when the Platonic or new philo- 
sophy prevailed over the former. 
Pythagoras went into Egypt, be. 
fore the Persian conquests, where 
he resided 22 years: he was ini- 
tiated into the sacerdetal order, 
and, from his spirit of incuiry, he 
has been justly said to have ac. 
quited a great deal of Egyptian 
learning, which he afterwards in- 
troduced into Italy. —Polybius 
(lib. ii, p. 175) and Jamblichus 
(in vita Pythag.) mention many 
circumstances, relative to thes 
facts, quoted from others now 
lost; as doth Porphyry, i his 
lite of Pythagoras. 

“ Learning, philosophy, and 
arts, suffered much by the loss of 
liberty in Greece; whence they 
were transplanted into Italy, under 
the patronage of some of the great 
men of Rome; who, by we 
countenance and protection, net 
only introduced them into their 
own country, but even contributed 
to the revival of them in Greece. 
Me love of learning and of am 
amongst the Romans was too see® 
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the emperors, and the general 
corruption of manners; for in 
the reign of Dioclesian, towards 
the end of the third century, +7 
arts had gre: atly declined, and i 
the course of the fourth, philoso- 
phy dege erated into superstition. 

o Le. a? ning and the a rts also re- 
ceived a most fatal blow by the 
destruction of the heathen tem- 
ples, in the reign of Constantine. 
— devastations then committed 

e de picted in the strongest and 
most lively colours te Mr. ( Gibbon, 
inthe 28th chapter of his History 
of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, vol. ii. p. 77, & 
Seq. 

« Many valuable libraries pe- 
rished by the barbarians of the 
North, who invaded Italy in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. By 
those rude hands perished the li- 
brary of Perseus king of Macedon, 
which Paulus #Zmihus brought to 
Rome with its captive owner; as 
did als» the noble library establish- 
ed tor the use of the public, by 
Asi nts Poilto, which was col- 
lecied from the spoils of all the 
enemies he had subdued, and was 

iched by him at a vast 
expense. ‘The libraries of Cicero 
and Lucullus met with the same 
fate, and those of Julius Cesar, 
ef Augustus, Vespasian, and Tra- 
together with the 


r ‘ 


jan als O per tshed, 


magnificent library of the younger 
G. ten, founded by his preceptor 


Simonicus, which is said by some 


to have contained Sixty thousand, 
and Wy others eighty thousand vo- 
‘umes. ‘Lhe repository for this 
vast collection is®eported to have 
Deen | ived with marble, and 


es ) } 
| Wit gold 4 the W ills 


were covered with olass and ivory, 
the rrmone “TN { Jacl ‘ _ 

AO VICS ANG GesKs were Nade 
Gf ebony and cedar. 
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“ The loss o ’ Ptolemy’ S library 
at Alexandria ‘hed been in some 
measure repaired, by the remains 
of that of 1D LUIMeNes, king of Per- 
ramus, wh} \ li Mark Anthony pre- 
sentud to Cleopatra, and by ‘other 
collections, so that a vast library 
remained at Alexandria, till it was 
taken by storm, and plundered by 
the Saracens in the seventh cen- 
tury, A. D. 642. Though the 
Saracens were at that time a bar- 
barous people, yet Amrus - (or 
Amru Ebn ai As), the comman- 
der of the troo ps Who took this c ty, 
was aman ct good capacity, and 
greatly deli rhte d ia hearing ; philo- 
sophical pomts discussed by lowand 
men. John the grammarian, call- 


Philoponus, from his love of 


jabour, lived in Alexandria at this 
time ; he soon became acquainted 
with Amrus, and, h: wing acquired 
some degree of his esteem, re- 
quested that the philosophical books 
preserved in the royal library might 
be restored. Amrus wrote to 
Omar, the caliph, to know if his 
request might be complied with ; 


who returned for answer, that if 


the books he mentioned agreed in 
all points with the book of God, 
the Alcoran, this last Would be 
perfect without them, and conse- 
quently they would be superflu- 
ous; but if they contained any 
thing repugnant to the doctrines 
and tenets of that boo k, th 1ey ought 
to be looked on as pernicious, and 
of course should be destroyed.— 
As soon as the caliph’s letter was 
received, Amrus, in obedience to 
the command of his sovereign, 
dispersed the books ol] over the 
city, to heat the baths, of which 
there were four thousand ; bot the 
number of books was so immwnse, 
hat they were not entirely con- 
sumed m less than six months. 
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Thus peri ished, by fanatical mad- 
ness, the  mectima ble Alexandrian 
hibrary, which 1s said to have can- 
tained at that time upwards of five 
hundred thousand volumes 5 and 
from this period barbarity and 1gno- 

rance prevailed for several centu- 
ries. In Italy, and all over the 
west of Europe, learning was i. a 
manner extinguished, except some 
small remains which were pre- 
served in Constantinople. 

In this city, the emperor Con- 
stantine had deposited a conside- 
rable library, which was soon after 
enriched by his suceessor Julian, 
who placed the following inscrip- 
tion at the entrance : 

‘ Alit quidem equos amant, alii aves, alu 
feras; mihi veroa puerulo, 

Mirum acquirendi et possidendi libros in- 
sedit desiderium.’ 


« Theodosius the younger was 
very assiduous in augmenting this 
library, by whom, im the Jatter 
end ot the fourth century 
enlarged to one hundred thousand 
volumes 3; above one half of which 
were burnt in the fifth century by 
the emperor Leo the First, so fa- 
mous for his hatred to images. 

‘ The inhabitants of Constanti- 
nople had not lost their taste for li- 
ee ture in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, when that cit ty 
was sacked by the crusaders, in the 
year 1205: the depredations then 
committed are related in Mr. Har- 
ris’s posthumous works, vol. it 
p. JOl, from Nicetas the Choniate, 
who was present at the 
this place. His 
statues, bustos, 
pamings, and 
te remains of antiquity, which 
perished, cannot be read by 
over of arts and learning 
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‘ The ravages comm itted by 
the Turks who plundered Constan 
tinople, m the year 1453, are re 

: et Pe Pe Se >} : 
latec i by Philelphus, who was a 


man of learning, and Was tutor to 
fiuneas Sylvius (afterwards pope, 
under the name ot ~Prusth 1e Second), 
and was an eye-witness to what 
passed at that time. ‘This author 
says, that the persons of quality, 
especially the women, sull pre- 
served the Greek language uncor- 
rupted. He observes, that though 
the city had ~~ taken before, it 
never suffered so much as at that 
time; and adds, that, til that pe- 
riod, the reme mbr: ince of ancient 
wisdom remained at Constantino. 
ple, and that no one among the 


Latins was deemed sufficient ly 
learned, who had not studied for 
some time at that place, he ex. 


pressed his fear that all the works 
of the ancients would be destroyed. 
Sull, however, there are the 
remains of three libraries at Con- 
stantinople ; the first is called that 
of Constantine the Great; the 
second is for all ranks of people 
Without distinction ; the third is in 
the palace, and is called the Otto- 
nan library, but a fire happened 
in 1665, which consumed a great 
part ¢ f th and almost the 
whole when, as Is SUp- 
and a great many 
the ancients, 
perished. Father Possevins has 
riven an account of the libranes 
at Constantino ple, and in other 
parts of the Tur kish d ar ions, Wa 
his excellent work intituled, Ap- 

paratits Sacer. 
« Many other 
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ropy of the fimous work of Cel- 
sus is now to be found, and what 
we know of that work ts trom Ori- 
gen » his OPT onent. 1 he venerae- 
ble fathers, vial emp loyed them- 
selves in erasing the best works of 
the most emu ne se "Greek <x or Latin 
authors, in order to transcribe the 
lives ot saints or I, ( end iry tiles 


upon the obliterated vellum, pos- 


sibly mistook these lamentable de- 
predations tor works of piety. 
The ancient fracinent of the Olst 
book ot Livy, discovered by Mr. 
Bruns, in the Vatican, m= 1772, 
was much defaced by the pious 
labours of some well-intentioned 
divine. ‘The monks made war on 
hy ooks als the Goths had done be- 
tore them. Great numbers ot ma- 
nuscripts have also been destroyed 
in this kingdom by its invaders, 
the pagan Danes, and the Nor- 
mans, by the civil commotions 
raised by the barons, by the bloody 


contests between the houses of 


York and Lancaster, and espe- 
cially hy the ceneral pas nder and 
devastation of monasteries and re- 


ligio US hou es im the reig n of 


Henry the kichth, by the ravages 
committed in the civil war in the 
time of eens ries the First, and by 
the fire that happened in the Cot- 
tonian library, Gctobes 23, 1731. 

In all this period of time, 
many others may be supposed to 
have perished by that Helluo libro- 
Frum, tem 7 cdr rerun. 

* Thus it appears, that more of 
the wi rks s ot the an cients have pe- 
ished | th. ill have reached us. ‘To 
enumerate such as are known to 
have been de troyed, or lost, in 


the various branches of science 
and polite literature, would form 
acatalogue or considerable bulk ; 
but th 1] rep irable and de- 
ps rable losses which mankind 


‘ve Sustained, are m the branch 


of history, and therefore it may 
be proper to lay betore our read 
ers some particulars concerning 
the works of ancient historians, 
many of which are so mutilated 
that the fragments which remain, 
serve only to increase our regre 
for what have been lost or "des 
stroved. 

~The History of Phenicia, by 
Sanconiatho, who was contempo- 
rary with Solomon, would have 
been entirely lost to us, had it not 
been for the valuable fragments 
preserved by Eusebius, which are 
mentioned in the following sheets, 
Manetho’s History ot Egypt, and 
the History cf Chaldea, by Bero- 
sus, have nearly met with the same 
fate. 

«“ The general History of Poly- 
bius originally contained forty 
books 3 but the first five only, with 
some extracts, or fragments, are 
transmitted to us. 

‘'l’he historical librarv of Dio- 
dorus Siculus consisted likewise of 
forty books, but only fifteen are 
now extant; that 1s, five between 
the fifth and the eleventh, and the 
last ten, with some tragments col- 
lected out of Photius and others. 

“ Dionysits Halicarnassensis 
wrote twenty books of Roman an- 
tiquities, extending from the siege 
of Troy, to the first Punic war, 
A. U. C. 488, but only eleven of 
them are now remaming, which 
reach no further than the year of 
Rome $1. 

« Appian is said to have written 
the Roman History in twenty-four 
books, but the greatest part of the 
works of that author are lost. 

<“ Pion Casstus wrote eighty 
books of history, but only twentVe 
five are remaining, v ith some 
jragments, a! id an epitome of the 
last twenty by Xiphilinus. 

« Many « of ‘be works of the 
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historians have 


most ancient Lati 
either perished, or are come down 
tous mutilated and imperfect. 

“ Sallust-wrote a Roman His- 
tory, but there are only some trag- 
ments of it preserved. 

“ Livy’s Roman History con- 
sisted of one hundred and _ forty, 
Or, as some authors SAV, of one 
handred and forty-two books ; 
of this excellent work one hun- 

seven books must have 
perished, as only ileal e ree 
main, Though we have an ept- 
tome of one hundred and forty 
books, vet this is eo short, that tt 


, 
cred and 


only serves to give us a general 
idea ot the subiect, and Co 1m)- 
press us with a more sense 
ot Our i ye 


, ™ 
Lively 


“* The eierant compendium of 
‘ : 


the at yA bist rr’ lyy Vellenss 


b J 
Patesculus, is very impertectly 
tran mit cd to us great part ot 
that work having perished, 
“ "The first Pe secoud hooks of 


M. Curtius are ent ively lost, and 


there are several chasms in some 
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the restoration of learning, an 
aneint Mo. was diccovered in a 


monastery ino Westphalia, which 
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yvatronavtve it Was nrinte,) as 

i 1515: he Her rie 
it in the Vatican Hbrare 
is still preserved. ‘Thy 
is probably indebted to the al 
mMaenincent ponuir for ¢] : 
valuable iP irt of the works ef 


enim table histeyian. 

OT epit we ot Trovus Pom. 
peius, be Justin, miy be deemed 
only a mere shadow of Trovns 

Ammianus Marcellinus wrot 
thirty-one books, extendine fram 

< a ; > wo weee 
the accession of Nerva to the 
death of Vale $3 but the firs 


thirteen are wanting 

“* Many other losses are record 
ed in two excellent tracts, © De 
Historicis Csrercis € l.atinis.’ hy 
the celebrated Gerard Vossius.-Ti 
these nneht be added 


be: ot WOrks Il artrerent branche 
ot scence and p lite 7 


‘Phe Justinian Code had been 
2 & manner w yknown from the 
sixth till the twe! Hih century, when 

’ . . 

sAmaifi, 2 city t Calabria, being 
taken by the Di sans, an original 
ATC ] ‘ . } 
NMS. was discovered there by ac 
cident. 


“ Varro, who is styled the most 
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earns d ot “all wile Romar ‘ a 
who excelled in grammar, history, 
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and philosophy, ts said to hav 
written near five hundred volumes, 
amongst WwW: hich were the lives of 
seven hundred illn mc us Roman 
enriched with their portraits. 

«© Atticus, the great 1 friend « 
who was one of the most 
honourable, hospitabie, anc 
ly men of the times in at 
lived, wrote many pieces in Lata 
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the patronoge of the caliphs, the 
works of the most valuable Greek 
authors, m ditlerent branches of 
scienee, Were translated imto Ara- 
bic. In philosophy, those of Plate 
Aristotle. In mathematics, 
Euclid, Archimedes, A- 
pollonius, Diophantus, and others. 
In medicine, Hippocrates, Galen, 
this 
In astronomy, 
rolemy, and other authors. ‘The 
Arabian literati not only translated 
the works ot the Greeks, but se- 
veral of them composed original 
pieces; as, Abuiteda, Abu!lphara- 
gius, Bohadm, and others. For 
an account of the Arabian writers 


and literature, see Mr. Harris’s 
’ 


those ol 


w best professors an 
branch of science. 
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Western parts became first acqual it. 
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pal chair, which he filled from 
the year 998 to 1003: but such 


was the bigotry and superstition ot 


those times, that these great lumi- 


naries of science, though most of 
_ ecc] bemtastics, were accused of 
irnorant herd of 


lacie by 
te fA <eend Keven pope Cer- 
bert himself, as bishop Otho grave- 

A c 
ly relates of him, obtamed the 
ponti ificate by wicked means; for 
the bishop assures us that he had 
given himself up wholly to the 
devil, on condition he might cb- 
tam what he desired; and that it 
was to this circumstance, and not 
to the patronage of the emperor 
OQkho ILf., had been his pu- 
pil, ner to inat of Robert, the 
French hing, his great benefac- 
tor, that he owed hiselection. A 
cardin nal Benno also 
great man of holding an inter 
course with denons. Nor did su- 
persution and bivotry cease to per- 


. y lyie 
ACCUSES tis 


secuie science and genius till the 
end of the seventeenth century. 

“ Our Roger Bacon, a Fran 
ciscan monk, who flourished in the 
thirteenth century, was accused 
of magic, and was cast into a 
French prison, where he remained 
for Many — 

‘“ Franciscus Petrarch was su- 
specied of ote Mac ind John Faust, 
who was either the inventor, or 
amongst the tirst pr: 
artof printing, was obliged to 
reveal his art, to clear himself 
trom the accu tte n ot hav Inge had 
recourse to diabolical assistance. 

* But the great Giallleo met 


with the havdest fate, for he w: 


a ; . “ee 
i LISCTS QO] tne 


not only mprisoned by sol in airs 
sition, but was also UNnUe > th ic Nne- 
cesstty ot publicly denying those 
Whiloconhic3) : 
pera \ t baiCdeal 

] 


—we a % 
Litas Wilich sie had 


mvesticated ; and what is worse 
for posterity, superstition and iond- 


rance persecuted | his fame = 
yond the grave; for thy, Wine 
- # . es —— waren eae? | 
of his widow, taking adyar: 

‘ ee S\s ave 
of her piety, obtained leave tq 
peruse his manuscripts, of which 


he destroyed such as in/ 
ment Were not ht to be allowed, 

“This short di: ression will in 
some mesure account tor the slow 
pr egress towards the restoration 
ot science, and i ere ~~ we must 
not expect 
ries were formed durine da dark 
aces of Christianitv: some few 
manuscripts, however, escaped 
the general plunder of the Ro. 
man lt tbrarie: , by the er ths. 

“ Cassiodorus, the tavourite 
minister to Theodoric, king of 
the Ostre goths, was a lover ot 
learning ; he collected a library, 
and wrote a bo Ok on orthography, 
Pope Hilary p laced a collection of 
books m the church of St. Hilary 
at Rome, about the year of Christ 
455. 

«© Some few learned men exist. 
ed in ditterent parts ot Europe, 
throuchout these times of ign. 
rance; our countryman = Sede, 
who was born about 661, and died 
in 724, was well versed both in 
sacred and prophane history, as 
his numerous works testity. 

“Sc. Egbert, archbishop of 
York, was a disciple of ven rable 
Bede; he was a man of great 
learning, and founded a nadie I 
brary at York about 730, watca 
was casually burnt in the reign of 
king Stephen, with the c thedrals 
the monastery of St. Mary’s and 


adde a4 
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= , , 
to find that many Irbr 


wa hal Iii. UT de 


several other re 
“ Alcuin, called 


CLLFIOUS HOUSES. 
Pim | 


Flaccus, was born in Northum: 
berland; he was the discipe 0 
eerie ad Eebert, whom he suc 
ceeded m the charg of the fa 


mous sco wl which taat } 
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had opened at York. Aleuin was 
ni all respects the mast learned 
man of the age in which he lived; 
he was an orator, historian, poet, 
mathematician, and divine: the 
diame of his learning induced 
Charlemagne to invite him to his 
court ; by his assistance, that em- 
peror founded, enriched, and in- 
structed the universities of “Lours 


and Parts. [fn 7 i Ot he was one at 


the fathers of the syned ot Franc- 
fort, and died at his abbe at 
Tours in S08 In his epistle to 
Charlemagne, he mentions, with 
great respect, his master Lgbert, 
and the noble library which he had 
founded. (See bishop "l'anner’s 
Bibl. Brit.) 


‘Towards the latter end of the 
sume century, Hourished our great 
king Altred, who engaged the 
learned Grimbald, and other to- 
reeners of distinguished abilities, 
in his service: he founded the unt 
versity of Oxtord, and restored 
learning in England. 

* ‘There were in the times of the 
oucons several valuable libraries in 
tus island: amongst others, those 
a2 Canterbury and Durham, and 
i abbies of St. Alban and 
Glastonbury, were the most con- 


” About the middle ot the 
 omell century, pope Zachary, 


wLO was a Greek of much erudi- 
. ’ 
ON, PLAC te a library in the church 


Ot ot. Peter at Rome. 

“ The library at Fulda, near 
e Cassel, wus founded by Pe- 

Pin, in the p mifie ate of pope 

4-ACUANV, In Waich many ancient 

\ still pres rved. 


t , _— “a saa ‘ ier 
Chanemagne, and his son Lewi 


= ’ . ‘ * ° 
. Pius, AGC Much to this lre 
brary ; the tormer of these princes 
en 4 ee 
h, hohie horary at Barba, near 
' 
* ‘ 


“ There were a few learned men 
in different parts cf Europe from 
the time of Charlemagne tll the 
general restoration of learning in 
the fifteenth century ; but it would 
exceed the limits of our design to 
mennon even all those of our own 
country ; and therefore we must 
refer our readers to Cave’s Histo- 
ria Literaria, bishop Nicolson’s 
Historical Library, and to bishop 
Tanner’s Bibliotheca Britannica : 
however, it may not be improper 
briefly to mention a few of them. 

“ Ingulphus tells us in his His- 
tory, that he studied grammar at 
Westminster, and that he was ats 
terwurd sent to Oxford, where he 
read the works of Aristotle, and 
the rhetoric ot Cicero. This wite 
ter saiys, that the Confessor’s queen 
Edgitha was admirable for hea 
beauty, her literary aceomplish- 
ments, - her virtue. He ree 
lates, that many a time when a 
boy, he met the queen as he was 
coming from school, who would 
dispute with him concerning his 
verses, that she had a_ peculiar 
pleasure to pass from g¢rammar to 
logic, in which she hi id been in- 
structed, and that she frequently 
ordered one of her attendants to 
give him two or three pieces ot 
money, or to be carried to the 
royal pantry, and treated with 
repast. 

“ John of Salisbury, who lived 
in the reigns of Stephen and 
Henry the Second, appears to 
have been very conversant in the 
Latin classics, as also m= gram- 
mar and philosophy. There were 
other respectable writers of the 
eleventh century ; an account of 
whom may be scen in lord Lyt- 
telton’s Jife of Henry the Se- 
cond, vol. ii. and in the Philolo- 
gical Inquiriesof the late Mr. Harris. 
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«“ Several writers ef good re- 
pute flourished in this country in 
the twelfth century; amongst 
others, William of Malmesbury 
is said to a been a learned 
nan, 2s well as an historian; and 
Simeon of lin was reckoned 
one of the most learned men of 
that ace. 

“ Matthew Paris flourished in 
the thirteenth century; he was 
remarkable tor his learning and 
ingenuity ; he was skilled in divi- 
nity, architecture, mathematics, 
history, and painting; he was a 
good poet and orator, tor the age 
m which he lived. 

“ Geofirey Chaucer lived in the 
fourteenth and fitteenth centur: 
he was not only an excellent scho- 
lar, but a matheniatician, as well 
as apoet. After he had finshed 
his studies at Ox rr rd, he trav eiled 
mito foreign parts im search ot 
knowledge; on his retura to In- 
gland he became a student in the 
Tener ‘Temple, and ia his latter 
days wrote his ‘Treatise on the 
Astrolabe, whichwas much esteem- 
ed. Many emment writers are 
necessarily omitted; but it is suf- 
heient for the present design to 
have shewn that the lam ip of 
learning was prevented trom be- 
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ine entirely extinewshed by a few 
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! reat Men W haosue A C% dedea hother. 
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that time many learned Greeks 
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trise Cl th ereat success. 
i ; ‘ 
Amongst others, were Theodore 
aie t » | ‘ ’ ‘ 
Gaza, Lmanucl Chrvsoloras,George 


ry? ° < y . 
T'rebizonde, Lascari 


» Besarias 


and John Arey ryropilus, appoint + 

< : , Baa \ 
preceptor to Laurence de Medici 
by his father Cosmo 


‘ In a short time after ¢},° 
event th » ; +h riyy Arne 4 
ent, C inhabitants of the wee 
) 
i 


rn part ~ Europe mad 
ern parts of Europ made creat 
progress m all branches of Jirer 


ture, and the invention or intro. 

duction of printing, which soon 
ei ' 

towed, completed the triumph 

Pe Se Om 

of learning over barbarism and 

iyMorance. 
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SsOvert IONS WhO retened im tuts and 
the iodowing century, whese ce 
nerous patronage of letters and 
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and = ititerature, have ever owed 


their establishment to the encov. 


ragement and sa tection of princes, 
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those discoveries, and thereby ac- 
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“* Several libraries were formed 
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i 2 Mana sopra  Sinerva; 
, . , , 
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‘ ile Ci {’l, Diurdaril , and Al- 
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Lier! 
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d influence greatly enriched that 

able reposilory 5 and many 
f the succeeding pontiis hive, 


ih @reat SUCCESS, followed their 
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‘The first is pub- 


and every one hus access to it 
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to pro- 
spective doe. 
Phiip Ik ot Spain 
founded the LKscurtal library, in 
which he de sealed that of Muley 
Cydam, king ot Fez and Mo. 
rocco, Which contained upwards 
of jour thousand volumes in the 
Arabic language ; he alsa brought 
Into. Spain many manuscripts, 
Which were found in several semi« 
naries ot literature in Arica, to 
which were added a fine collection 
of eastern manuscripts, as well as 
a gore it number of Greek and La- 
tin, which are very valuable 
This libra much by 
ightuiie in 1670, but it has since 
awucunented by the 
Spain, 


Cle 1p Wo bbe. ed 
them m their r 


in Europe 
Mate 


MuwiOWs. 


ry suflered 


lis 
bee n arcane 
kin gs ot 

“Phe library at Salamanca con- 
tains a creat number of Greek 
MMULUSCrIpts, which Ferdinanda 
Nonius bequeathed to that univer 
SILV. At Alcala is the valuable 
library collected by cardinal Xi 
menes, 

“ Vrancis the First laid the 
foundation of the royal library at 
Pari h has bee 1 continually 
inal Fleury, and 
spared neither 

to enrich it 


mecreasing. Ca 
the great Colbert, 


pPahhis nor expense 


i 
’ } . ° - 

Pha > i brar iS mestimable, and 
conta 1 creat number of ma- 


nusermpts m almost every language. 
hor paruiculars concerning this 
treasure Of lear Ng’, the reader is 
father 

icon, and to Mons. Gal- 
vis’s treatise on French libraries; 2 
is wanted, 
with accounts of those that have 
and  possessors. 
different parts 
many fine libraries ; 
some account of what is become 
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permit us to pzy them the atten- 
tion they deserve; therefore the 
reader is referred to the second 
volume of Montfaucon’s Biblio- 
theca Biblicthecarum, published 
at Paris in 1759, 

“The emperor Maximilian the 
First followed the example of the 
ether princes in Europe, and in 
the year 1480 founded the Impe- 
rial library at Vienna, which he 
enriched with a vast number of 
manuseripts taken from the mo- 
nasteries in his Austrian domint- 
ons, and with such other manu- 
script collect: ms us could be tinade 
by the German literati. 

This inestimable repository of 
Kiterarv treasures was turther in- 
creased by the acquisition of the 
once celebrated Buda fb rary $ it 
has from time to trme been auc- 
mented with many other consi- 
dernble libraries, and lately with a 
great nuinber of valuable ‘and cu- 
rious Manuscripts, which were pre- 
served in the colleges and houses of 
the Jesuits within the Imperial do- 
minions. In the latter end of the 
Jast_ century, M. Lambecius pub- 
lished at Vienna a catalogue of 
such manuscripts as were then de- 
posited in the Imperial library ; 
but an additional one, of the ac- 
cessions to it smee his time, would 
be very useful; as would a cata- 
weve of those manuscripts that 
are preserved im the library at 
Brussels, founded bv the late em- 


. So . . 
press-qucen, in which is deposited 

ih 
several ot those lately belonging 
a” 


to the Jesvits in the Austrian Ne- 
therlands. ‘Phe ether principal li- 


nmr ** , £\° rrI]e. 


hraries in Germiuny are those of 
ehe jung o? Prussia, the elector of 
Bavaria, tac deke ot Wolteniut- 
tel, the duke of Wirtembery, the 


= t n . Ae 
aire or oare-Gothas that. at 
. , . . 9 . . 
Strasburena, founded by bisnop 
0) . 7. ey 

Qsti.0 ON ne sixiecvAtn ece€turv ¢s 


and those at Anhalt, Helmstade 
rr. . . ° a 
| ubingen, Jena, Lavingen, and 
Rausbon. There are at | je. 
libraries of St. James and & Re 
nedict, and some MSS. in the Cae 
thedral at Cologne. 
66 Gustavus Ado!p! T1s 
” - : : . . 
Sweden, possessed himself of the 
royal libraries formerly at Prac te 
and Dresden, which his danewhter 
™ . . . . Ye 
queen Christina, carried with her 
to Rome, and they are now pre. 


served in the Vatican: as is like 


king of 


¥ toys ting be » 1) . wr t sch : 
wi ‘ ’ VW IC.) Was 
memmaeter ae TLE wy 
t\ TINneriv ai a at { r. 
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script libraries m the Netherlands 
ely those oi the Carme. 
lites at Bruees; of the Benedic. 
tines, the Dominicans, and Can 


} ’ 
ii¢ 


-~- 


iin = 
Were hell 


melites at Ghent; the 
Antwerp, which wit) 
cent library of printed hooks was, 
on the dissolution of that order, 
purchased from the late emperor 
by the abbot of ‘Tongerioo, near 
Louvain, for about two thousand 
four hundred pounds sterling ; the 
public library, and those in seve- 
ral of the colleges at Louvain; 
those of Middleburgh, ‘Tongeren, 
Utrecht, and Zutphen; and 
those at Harderwick and Leyden; 
in which two last are a great num- 
ber of oriental manuscripts. A. 
Sanderus, a monk of Afiligem, 
near Brussels, published a_ cata 
locue of the manuscripts m te 
different libraries of the Low- 
Countries, in 2 vols. 4te. Lisle 


1G41, 1643, to which the reader's 


» Jesuits at 


} ‘* 
1 the magnihe 


referred. » 
« "The northern parts of Europe 


are not without literary treasures 
° } +7 : 

There are two consiceraote ! 
Tl ‘S qf Copenhagen . ( ne Mm the 
. sw . in the 
UNIVeTSIEV, and the othe! n 
city ; which last was founded Dy 
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some manuscripts in the library at 
Stockholm, which was fou inded 
by Christina, queen of Sweden. 
“« Poland has two considerable 
ibraries, one at Wilna, enriched 
by several kings of Poland, as 
we are told by Cromer and Bo- 
viuss ‘The other is at Cracow. 
The duke of Holstein Got- 
corp hath a curious manuscript 
hibrary. 
‘There were but few valuable 
manuscripts in Russia tl the reign 
of Peter the a who founded 


many LOIVversities and settled 

laree fund fora library at Peters- 
: s P oy 

bury rghs which is well furnished. 


The royal library at Peters- 

is most spler did, and the 
we empress epared neither pains 
nor expense to enrich her country 
with ancient marbles, pictures, 
miedals, manuscripts, and whiat- 
ever is Maeniticent. 

‘There were several collections 
of manuscripts in England betore 
the general restoration of science 
in Lurope, which had at different 
times been brought hither — by 
those who had travelled into fo- 
these were chietly 
preserved in the two universities, 
in the cathedral churches, and 
religious houses: but in the fil- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries se- 
veral valuable libraries were form- 


, , 5’ : 
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edim England. In the reign of 
xing Henry VL., Humphry, duke 
of Gloucester, made a collection 


of MSs. for his Meas at Oxford. 
King Edward 1V. and Henry VII. 
pr preaily assisted the cause of learn- 
r, by the enco uragement they 
eave tw the art of printing in En- 
land, and by purchasing such 
2oks as were printed in other 


co*st 


. untries, wil im Warham, arch- 
} S ¥ 

Lionop of Car tbury, purchased 
many valu: ble ‘Cee ek MSS. which 


is LE€eN brought hither by the 


prelates and others who came to 
this country, atter the taking of 
Constar ith Op! le by the ‘l'urks. 
Kine Henry VIIT. may justly be 
called the founder of the royal 
library, which was enriched with 


the MSS. selected fram those of 


the religious houses, by that cele- 
brated antiquary, John Leland. 
Matthew Parker, archbishop of 
Canterbury, enriched the college 
ot Corpns Christi, in Cambridge, 
with a great number ot ancient 
and curious soneven 

“s Int the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, sir Thomas Bodley greatly 
crea 4 the pubiic library at 
Oxiord, which 1s now called by 
his name. ‘This great benefactor 
to mankind in general, and to his 
country m particular, quitted the 
court, and applied himself wholly 
to the purchasing of books and 
MSS. both at home and abroad: 
by these means, he had the satis- 
faction of furnishing that library 
with one thousand two hundred 
and ninety-four MSS. and, by the 
subsequent liberality of many great 
and illustrious persons, has been 
since increased to more than eight 
thousand volumes, including the 
MSs. given by ‘Thomas Tanner, 
bishop of Norwich, and the valu- 
= library bequeathed by the 

vill of Dr. Richard Rawlinson. 

“ Considerable augmentations 
were made to the libraries of the 
several colleges in the two univer- 
sities, as also to these of our ca- 
thedral churches, the palace ai 
Lambeth, the inns of court, the 
college of arms and others; cata- 
logues of which were published 
at Qxford in 1697, under the 
title of Cutalogus Manuscripiorum 
Anglic et Mibernicr. 

“ Bodley’s great contemporary, 
sir Robert Cotton, is also enti 
tled to the gratitude of posterity 


for 
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. ; ad : a ° | . a? , ‘ _ - 
for his diligence in collecting the most branches of science jn a 


“ ° bs : 1} the 
Cottonian library; he wasengaged three last centuries, that Jere; 

, Sidhe ae ee 7 Glat Gamay 
m the pursuit OT Mi >) and rl. and sthe arts will not as ¢ in rly 
cords upwards of forty yeas, be fost to posterity ; because, bs 


during which time, he spared nei- the means of printing, and 

ther trouble nor expense. 
“The neble manuscript ' lore actin : 
fonnded by Robert Harley, earl nations, and is attainable by d 
, | . . ‘ 


cniennte eit, 2 . 
MpPTroveMents in Education 


- . ut 
ot Oxtord, and wis atiy Saab hed gre L\eFaity Oo} thie i } ba CVE - | 
by his son Edward, who mherited tree country 3; whereby mane jn | 
° ’ a - =p mal “Adi¥ Ue 
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‘ } ‘ 


a distinguished place in every ac- in their respective stations | 
corent which Mi be given OF tie arts, aS weil as tie Interest: t 


- Ve Toe tre ures t ty att j .7 wel . >)? af \ } | 
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i 7 q é ; nie : - ‘ hiv 
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‘ } ’ ° _ ie . 

aa duchess dowager ot Portland, for introduced a@ tree intercourse he- 
r selec oe : a a oy ‘ . : Py ; . ( 
. SOCUring this nestinitoie treasure tween tne iterati of mo t coun 

of . Sa , : Rear 

a ot learning to the public, by au- tries, who have united 
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' ‘ en im : 
ted, Vi ronchant P Beablisse- 
eceaté ad’ Aric ‘ Pf ( retienne df l3iN t¢€ 
troisiem Monde, ou fa Austral ’ 
; 


Ty ° . » 
pris a ® 4864.9 . 


« M. de Brosses has inserted this 
account in his War?gations aia Tore 
res Australes. It states, that som 
French merchants, b Ing ten pted 

’ 


by the success of the Portuguese 
under Vasquez de Gama, deter- 
mil ed 1 upon sending a ship to the 
Indie sby the same route which he 
had sailed. The ship was equipped 
at Honfleur. * Le sieur de Gonne- 
ville, que en cloit le commandant, 
rors du Juin, 1503, 
et doubla le Cap de Bonne Esperance, 
ou il fut assarll: Mune furieuse tour- 
menie, gui lut fit perdre sa route et 
nna au calme ennnyeux dune 
te. © The sieur de 


bd — ~~ . . - ~ ] | . . 
Gonneville, who commanded her, 


: ’ 
ence INCONRNUE. 


ro : : J 
we eigl vd anchor in the month of 


une 1508, and doubled the Cape 
t Good Hope, where he was as- 
sailed by a furious tempest, which 
made him lose his route, and 


a , hse he wearcnnin 
@it..G pers ua hin to t! ¢ W ap 11V18¢ rit 

Iw ' - seaal “ae 
‘ moran unkn ICWN Sea, a Not 


knowing what course to steer, the 
sat ot some birds coming from 
, . . P . . a 4 . . 
the south, determined them to sail 


in that direction, in the hope of 


They found what 
they desired; that Is to say, a 
great country, which, in their re- 
lations, was named the Southern 
India, aC ‘ord: 4 to the custom 


; ; . 
shill] ” sand. 
< 


\+ } > 17 ’ ’ : 
OT th tiie, ci applyins rT matte 
fi i I an of the Indies 
af Cy ¢ Cc f ’ Ti¢ Wil a - 

}» ' ' J ’ 
\ ’ Ml is ? it , 

’ } ] } 

“ hind 1 h the cr 
P } } 

pol to proceed tu 
; & iis v l Oi if } 


Cc eo -é 


every thing, so that his journals 
t deser pi 1s Were entirely lost. 
Oa arriving in_ port, he made a 
“of all that had aap- 

pr ed in the vor age, to the Adn 
was dered 


July the 19th, 1505, and was 


. " . ‘ 
. . . ‘ tys \ 
ria V5 1 iit ak Qal'l hal athe n 


: : by ones icerc At 
signed by the principal officers of 
the say 

‘ - > ; Lp | ms 
°* in @ part Of The Telation, 


this creat southern land 1s said to 


be not far out of the direct route 
to the East Indies, * non loin de la 
droite navization des Indes Orien- 
tales” The land of Gonneville 
has been supposed to be in a high 
southern dat ude, and ne arly on 
the meridian ot the Cape of Good 
Hope; and Duval and Nolin 
placed it on their charts to the 
south-west from the Cape, in 4% 
degrees south. M. de Brosses con- 
yectured that it was south from the 


Moluccas, and that tt was tn fact 


the first discovery of the T. Au- 
stralis, since named New Hol- 
land. 

“ Tet the whole account be re- 
considered without prepossesston, 

lea that will immediately 

end most naturally occur is, that 
southern India discovered by 
ronneville was Madagasear. De 
Gonneville having doubled (pass- 
ed round) the Cape, was by tem- 
pests driven into calm latitudes, 
and so near to this land, that he 
was directed thither by the Hight 
of birds. ‘The refusal of the crew 
to proceed to the Eastern India 
would searcely have happened, 
hey had been so far advanced to 
the east as New Holland. 

e¢ l here iT, he wever, claims 
to the ‘Terra Australis for the 


~-o 


"o> rte ) . 
lf » CCI ] . whi ik sce much 
better founded than the one made 
+ Af ‘ [T? 7 * . = 
svie cit s 4 Ne here 1S, lil 


“a 3 ’ A 
the British Museum, a manue- 
map of the world (as much 
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F158} On the Farliest Drs 
of it as was krown) without 
date. vps character or the writ- 
ing is of the 16th igor git and 
instead of ya islands of Japan, a 
large cou trys with the name Zi- 
paneri, is p! aced to the east of 
China, at the distance of more 
than 500 leagues. With these 
circumstances, the other parts 
correspond, and Mr. Dalrymple 
(who has inserted in his collec- 
tion a fac-simile of the eastern part 
of this curious m: inuscript) inter- 
red from thence, that it was made 
early in the loth century. ‘The 
explanations, and those names 
which custom has allowed to be 
convertible, are in the’ [Trench 
language, and the arms ot the 
dauphin of France are in one 
corner. The projection is of the 
plane, and the scale 2} inches 
(Eng.) toevery 10 de: erees. lrom 
the Strait of Mapathanes, east- 
ward, to the eastern part of China, 
is made 230 degrees. A repre- 
sentation of some of the imstru- 
ments in use at the time is af- 
fixed at one end, among which is 
the cross-stalf with a single trans- 
verse picce. 

« Since Mr. Dalrymple pub- 
lished the firc-simile, a discovedNy 
has been made in the king's li- 
brary in the Britsh Museum, 
which ascert.ins the date. A set 
of charts drawn on vellum, and 
bound together, are found to form 


a copy, perh. aps the orivinal, of 


the French chart. There is an 
exact agreement between the two 
in the most matertal particulars ; 
but the names and explanations to 
the one in the royal library are in 
the English languag e, and it is 
dedi cated to the king of En- 
piand. At the beginning i Is Write 
ten-—* “his book “of Idrography 
is made by me Johne Rotz, sar- 
vant to the king’s most excellent 


covery Of New Hoxtawp, 


gar i The date ‘ 1549 
ne deaication is in the 

language, ot whi ch aoe he i 
Was probably a native. In it, he 
savs, his chart was composed 
trom his own experience, and that 
of his friends and fellow-n Avia 
tors. The parts are e; ‘tremely 
well filled ; the general outlines of 


‘, 


the sea-co; asts are drawn with m ore 


appearance of correctness, and the 


whole is executed With better 
judgement, than the cre dit which 
iS sriV en to that date for geogra- 
phical knowledge afforded reason 
to ex pect. 

* ‘Lhe following are among the 
characteristic particulars whieh 
h: we relation to this work. 

A clear passage e is given to 
the sea round the north of Terre 
du Laboureur (Labrador). The 
Tierra del Fuego is drawn as part 
of La ‘Terre ‘Austr lc. On the 
coast of America, in the South 
Sea, between the latitude of 25° 
south, and the Strait, no names 
appear 3 the establishment of the 
Spaniards in Chil: being then too 
recent to have become generally 
known. South of Bormeo, and 
the eastern Archipelagos, in lati. 
tude about 8 degrees south, be- 
gins a large country, with the 
name of Jave le Grand (the Great 
Java). From the north part, the 
coast, One way, is drawn to the 
south-west, and afterwards to the 
my to the (8th degree of 

outh Jatitude, where it is made 
to turn off towards the south- 
east ; and thus far names are 
given to many dificrent capes 
and bays. The ors direction Of 
the coast, from the north part, 
is to the south-east, where tere 
are few names; aly this part 
inte na led for 


} , 
seems to nhuve been 


] ry 1s 
New Guinea (as that count 


“dod he 
no} other Vy low laid uow mn), on io 
yo sit! 104 
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Sup} 
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supposition that New Guinea was 
4 portion of the same land. ‘The 
coast here, ROweTeS, Iyis nearly 
the same direction w1 ith the cor- 
responding part. of New Ho land, 
he south ; 
and, by a very extra ae cO- 
incidence, ImMnic diatel y bevond 
the latitude of 30) dk COTeCS, the 
country is nam red Coste des Her- 
baiges, answering in climate and 
in name to Botany Bay. ‘The 
many instances of similitude to 
the » esent charts, which are to 
be found in the general outline 
of dis land, it 1s not easy to 1ma- 
gine were produced solely by 
chance. 

Within the outlines of the 


Vikvarane ‘Owdry 2c wre Ie red 
aurerent COUNLTIE ‘* are Ci Urerc 


. fae ¢ 
hut 1S co ntinued rar Lo 


drawings of the natives and their 
dwellings, of various animals, 
and) other productions. The 


whole is well worth des Creption, 
as an excellent specimen of the 
geography of that early period. 
The French chart is in one 
entire roll, and it 1s probable was 
originally designed for Henry, 
the son of Francis I. of France. 
It became part of the collection 
of the earl of Oxford, but at 
his death was taken away by one 
of his servants, and remained in 
concealment, till it was discovered 
by the president | of the royal 
society, sir Jos eph Banks, who 
purchased and restored it to the 
Harleian librar y. 
‘The book, which is in some 


respects less perfect than the roll, 
pe representations of two 
hemispheres, where the parallels 
» cireulur, and are descnbed 
through equal divisions of the 
right ‘cirele, and of the primitive 
circle ; al ‘meth d ot projecuon 
which, notwithst: nding its advan- 
tages for purposes of reogyT: aphy, 
has since b bh so much out of use 7 
that when M. de la Hire revived 
it 150 years afterwards, he was 
supposed to be the original in- 
ventor. 

« [t is particularly observable, 
that the great ierra Australis ot 
the geographers of the 16th cen. 
tury, in all the charts, 1s brought 
further to the north near the east- 


sit 


ern islands, than in any other part 
of its progress reund the Antarce 
tic Pole. Theat Rot 
his intimates, visited the © Great 
Java,’ appears probable, from the 
coast being delineated in his chart, 
with greaier resemblance to that 
of New Holland than is to be 
found in the charts of many years’ 
Mater date. Al these circum. 
stances justify «nd = support. the 
opinion, that the northern and 
western coasts of New Holland 
were known, and were the Great 
Java of the 16th century. ‘There 
ire Like Wise Trensons tor supposing 
that the eastern coast had been 
scen; but they are not sufficient 
to authorise the insertion of any 
part of it in a chart of the disco- 
verses made previous to 1579.” 
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Lirrraturi 


FFrom J 


“FETE cat ered Zurich at half 
¥ past eteht o’clock, just as 
the c Nerecuty n was leavin m the 
church, and thus we lost that 
opportunity of hearing Lavater 
: # : 
preacit, We observed that every 
one in the streets was dressed in 
their holiday suits. The men in 
general wore black coats, and the 
women hada black woollen dress, 
and wore hoods or veils. The 
bolid: ly dress of the senators of Zu- 


rich consist sof a | ! 


viel P ie NAT, OvVCr 


) 
ne same 


which ist! 
colour. Round the neck they wear 
EE Te aE YI INa 
exceedingly large white ruffs. In 
this pompous attire they ustall 


=pp ‘Ar in the Schat 
t 
’ 


: .) oy 
rown 2 Cloan OT 1 


} 
tity 

—— ] ‘ 
C-ehOU CO sill AL 


elurch. 


“ After dinner I visited Lavater, 
by whom I was very agreeably en- 
fertatnaed. He wishes me to pub- 
lish a selection of his works in the 
Russian language. § When you 
return to Moscow,’ said he, ¢ ] 
shall send you the manuseript by 


. p , . +! 

t {. ROU May t } procn sub- 
_ = } ; 

$C} pel oO li» eeadka <t551 C ti = 
‘ ° 7 ‘ . ’ 

‘ ive +) ’ ’ t ots 

public, that ma th scion, there 


- ‘ ‘ 
will not be ou SUT: Word W 


has not been maturcly consider- 
ed.” What think vou of this pro- 


posal, my friends? Do you thi 

such a book would find readers 
amony us? But few, | tear. I 
h wie VOY accel t fn ¥ i\ ‘ ‘ | "(j= 


' 
posal, and gave him my hand 
upon it. When I lett him, f went 
} ey he = 
to the public promenade ont of the 


_ ).. : ‘ : ; 
Lown. , S355 US of Beal } at wy «¢ ni 
> | - 
hy Daten ? , - aa 
the banks ot the Luinma t, sure 
. _ 2 : 
Touncde { Wii AVCTII oul } ‘ r}¢ mene 


T wren ‘ . » ee Anak an . fo . 7 * 
tae Kara MSIN S T RAVEILS, transuate d from the German , 
Crman. 


of Zvuarcu. 


al] saluted me a sf { , lt heen aka) 
acquaintance. ' is the custom in 
Zurich to take off your hat to ever, 
person you meet. Polite ; 

doubtless, very commends . 
s1¢ hand becom: sat len rth tired of 
returning so many salutations, and 
I tl erefure resolved always to g0 
uncovered in the town. At nine 
o’clock I again visited Lavater, 
with whom I supped. The com. 
pany at table consisted of several 
friends and all Lavater’s family, 
except his son, WV ho is at present 
in “= 1) don. bits eidest daughter 
is not very handsome, but. the 
youngest is very beauufulandlivel 
The former 1s upwards of twenty 
years of age, but the latter not 
much more thanitwelve. Qurh 

was in high spirits, and very talka- 
tive and jocose. Among othe: 


7.2 “—_ ‘ - = ee) . , er j 
Suojects Our conversation fumed 
upon one of his professed enem 

, 5 ; 
lL observed him a mome 
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Litrrature of Zurich. 


think of him, is in my eyes a great 
man. 

« This morning I drank coffee 
with the father of miss T. whom 
you know, and thus have become 
pm uinted with his family, which 

is pretty numerous. It is surpris- 
ing how people, whose circum- 
stances, as far as report and obser- 

vation can decide, are far trom 
low, should have left their child in 
such a distant country 3 especially 
as the Swiss love their country with 
such enthusiasm, that they reckon 
it one of the greatest misfortunes to 
be ob lige d to leave it for any long 
p stiod. 

“ | went with Mr. T—— to see 
the Zurich militia exercised. A)- 
most all the inhabitants of Zurich 
were present, for it is to them 
un uncommon spectacie. A cir- 
cumstance occurred here rather 
gr ating to my feelings: professor 
Breiti inger, whom | ‘had not yet 
seen since my return from Sch: uf- 
hansen, met me amidst the crowd, 


just as the manceuvres were finish- 


ed; and, after the usual compli- 
ments, asked me how I liked what 
[had seen? Conceiving that he a 
luded to the Fall of the Rhine, my 
imagination inst intly recalled that 
scene, m all its m: venificence ; the 
weserd trembled beneath me; the 
roaring was tremendous; and I re- 
sliced with ecst: isy and enthustasm, 
Oh! who can ever find words 
to describe this magnificent spec- 
tacle! we can only gaze in silent 
ast onishm ent!’ ¢T hey were our 
volunteers,’ replied he with a bow, 
and left me. I now perceived, that 
he did not mean the Fall of the 
Rhine, but the manceuvres of the 
inne h roops. What must he 
e th re) ef my answer ? I re- 
foal r his sake and my 
CWh, to run aie him, in order to 
convince hom of the mistake that 


[161] 


so sensibly wounded my self-love, 
but he was already out of sight. 

« Every day atrments my ad- 
miration of Lavater: he has not 
wn hour’s leisure, and the door ot 
his closet is never shut. Hither 
throne beeears asking charity,—- 
the afflicted who seek consola- 
tik n,—travellers who, 1 t! 
want neither, at least contmbute to 
occupy his time. Besid les, he vi- 
sits the sick not only of his own pa- 
rish, but likewise of many others. 
This evening, after writing several 
letters, he took his hat, and re- 
quested ine te accompany him. I 
should like to see i re he is going 
to, thoueht I, and followed him. 
We went out of one strect into ano- 
ther, and at length through the 
gate of the town. We arrived ata 
small village and entered a cot- 
tage. ‘Ts Anna vet alive,’ de- 
manded Lavater of an old woman 
who came to mect us. © She 
y breathes,’ replied she, 
with a Hood of tears; and opened 
the door of a ——, where I 
beheld, mab ‘d, 1 aered and ema- 
ciated Wt Peg! vn wan and livid 
countenance bespoke the near ap- 
pri ach ot death. "l'wo boys and 
two girls stood round the bed and 
wept. The moment they saw La- 
vater, they ran and kissed his 
hands. He approached the pa- 
tient, and asked her how she did. 
‘J am dying! [I am dying!’ she 
replied, but was unable to say 
more. Her eyes were fixed on her 
bosom, which heaved with inward 
convulsion. Lavater sat down be. 
side her, and began to prepare her 
for her departure. ‘ Thy hour is 
come,’ said he; ¢£ thy Saviour 
awaits thee. Be not afraid of the 
grave! Not thov, but only thy 
mortal body, will be deposited in 
if. Inthe moment when thv eves 
are closed to the light of this life, 
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the glorious morning of an eternal 
and better life will shine upon thee. 
Be thankful to God that thou hast 
attained a wood old ave, and hast 
seen thy children and grand-chil- 
dren grow up, matured in honesty 
and virtue. ‘They will for ever bless 
thy memory, and will once em- 
brace thee with raptures in the 
mansion of the blessed. There, 
there we shall all form but one 
happy family.’ ‘These last words 
he uttered in a tremulous voice, 
and wiped his eyes. He then 
prayed, blessed the dying sinner 
preparatory to her exit, and took 
his leave. He hissed the children, 
told them not to weep, and at his 
departure gave them some money. 
The dejection of my heart was very 
great, and even the pure evening 
air could scarcely restore me toa 
tree respiration. 

«“ ¢Whence do you derive such 
strength and patience?’ said I to 
Lavater, in admiration at his in- 
defatigable activity. * My dear 
friend,’ replied he, smiling, ‘it ts 
in the power of every one to per- 
form a great deal if he will; and 
the more he does, the more ability 
and inclination he will tind tor ac- 
tive exertion.’ 

“ Believe not, my friends, that 
Lavater, whe does so much good 


to the poor, 9s himself possessed of 


rreat riches. No; onthe contrary, 
his income ts very small; but from 
the sale of his printed works and 
mantiscripts he acquires a const- 
derable sum for the relief of his in- 


digent brethren. I have myself 


bought two of his manuscripts ; 
one is entitled, ‘An Hundred Se- 
cret Phystognomical Rules ;’ with 
the motto, * Never ridicule misery, 
or the means of alleviating it ;’ 
and the other is * A Monument tor 
Travellers.’ For the latter he 
would not take the money himseli, 


but ordered me to pay it to 
Frenchman who had reques 
lief of him, 

“ Mr. T — has invited me m 
a in an excursion on 
sath Lurich, from which 
E promise myself much pleasure. 

“1 have this day commenced 
are acquaintance with a very amia- 
ble man, the archdeacon Tobler, 
whom 1! before knew from hi. 
works, and particularly his transla. 
tion of Thomson’s Seasons, the 
publication of which was superin- 
tended by his friend Gessner. He 
came to me early this morning 
with Mr. T ; his simplicity and 
mgenuousness charmed me In 
company with him, Mr. T——, and 
both his daughters, I to-day made 
an excursion upon the lake. We 
could not possibly have chosen a 
finer day for the purpose; nota 
cloud obscured the sky, and the 
surface of the water resembled a 
mirror. ‘The surrounding shores of 
the lake are embellished with hand- 
some evillages, the villas of rich 
Zurich gentlemen, and an unin 
terrupted range of vineyards. To- 
day it is exactly forty years, as 
Mr. ‘T'obler informs us, since the 
immortal Klopstock, with his youth- 
ful friends, and the lovelies 
nymphs of Zurich, took a oe 
amusement upon this lake. ‘ Me- 
thinks I view him now im his red 
coaty exclaimed Mr.Tobler. ‘He 
that day showed a marked atten- 
tion to miss Schinz, and Werd- 
miillermade a cockade ot her glove, 
and primed it to Klopstock’s hat. 
The divine author of the Messiah 
diffused joy around him, and he 
has chanted these celestial plea- 
sures, Which grext souls only are 
capable of enjoying, m his ode, en- 
titled §Zurich’s Lake,’ which will 
be an eternal monument of his gd 
dence in this country, where te 
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Jaurel and myrtle wreath decorated 
his brows.’ 

«As a proof of Klopstock’s 
high reputation in Switzerland, Mr. 
‘lobler related, among other things, 
that two young shepherdesses came 
from the canten ot Glarus to Zu- 
rich, with no other view than to 
see Klopstock. One of them, seiz- 
ing his hand, exclaimed, ¢ Ah! 
when I read in Clarissa, or the 
Messiah, I am quite transported!’ 
While we indulged in this kind of 
conversation with the worthy arch- 
deacon, the time flew so rapidly 
that I did not observe that we were 
already eight miles from the town. 
Here we landed at a village, the 
birth-place of Mr. Tobler, and of 
which his father had been the mi- 
nister. The cottages in this vil- 
lage have a very comfortable ap- 
pearance; and adjoining to almost 
every one of them is a small gar- 
den stocked with fruit trees, toge- 
ther with beds of flowers and culi- 
nary vegetables. Within these ha- 
bitations prevails the utmost clean- 
liness. I saw a peasant and his 
family at dinner. After having 
placed themselves round the table, 
the mistress of the house said grace. 
They then scated themselves ; the 
husband by the side of his wife, 
the brothers by their sisters. The 
meal consisted of soup, butter, and 
cheese. Atter dinner, grace Was 
again said, when the males took 
off their hats, which they very 
seldom do. They may frequently 
ve seen, even in the towns, at din- 
ner with their hats on, for the 
Swiss consider this privilege as a 
token of liberty and independence. 

“ We dined at the inn, where we 
had some fish from the Lake of 
Zurich of an admirable flavour. 
Ke is generally asserted that peo- 
pee eat more in Switzerland than 
mM any other country, which is 
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ascribed to the Keennets of the air $ 
but to this I cannot accede ; my 
appetite is certainly good, but by 
no means stronget than usual. 
After dinner we crossed the lake to 
the opposite shore, where we vi- 
sited a relative of Mr. ‘'——, who 
lives in a large mansion close to 
the water-side. He conducted us 
through his farm, and showed us 
his horses, cows, and extensive 
orchard ; he also regaled us with 
excellent apricots and red wine, 
which he had grown himself, 
We set out again at seven o’clock 
for Zurich; | was gratified with 
the sight of the snow-clad moun- 
tains, gilded by the rays of the set- 
ting sun, and at leneth enveloped 
in the dark shade of nights: the 
glistening windows of the town, at 
a distance, resembled a brilliant il- 
lumination. About ten o’clock we 
reached home. 

“ ‘he ixstitution ealled the 
Girls’ School, particularly deserves 
the notice of all travellers. Here 
sixty young girls ure instructed 
gratis in reading, writing, ac- 
counts, torether with morality and 
housekeeping, and are educated in 
such a manner as to become exccl- 
lent wives and mothers. The sight 
of so many pretty and well-dressed 
girls, witht silent diligence profit. 
ing by the instructions of their re- 
spectable teachers, whose behaviour 
towards them resembles that of ten- 
der mothers, is highly pleasing. 
Here the daug]iter of a rich citizen 
sits beside the childofhis poor neigh- 
bour, and learns that merit alone, 
and not wealth, deserves esteem. 
This benevolent imstitution was 


established in 1774, by profess 
Usteri, who died in the beginning 
of the present year, universally re- 
gretted by his fellow-citizens. 
“ Perhaps in no city in Europe 
are found such purity of manners 
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and such probity as in Zurich. 
Here the laws of conjugal fidelity 
are strictly respected and obeyed ; 
and should a woman throw herself 
in the way of public prostitution, 
she would become an object of unt- 


versal indignation. Mothers con- 


sider the education of their chil- 
dren as the best way of employing 
their time; and, as even the most 
opulent families keep only one fe- 
male servant, the mistress finds, in 
the management of her domestic 
concerns, sulficient empioyment, 
and is not corrupted by idleness, 
the source of so many vices. 
“ The women seldom co into 
company: balls, theatres, miasque- 
rades, clubs, and magnificent fes- 
tivals are totally unknown. At the 
same time two or three female 
friends occasionaliy meet and con- 
verse together as they sit at their 
work, or read Gessner, Klopstock, 
Thomson, or other authors, such 
as modesty may peruse without a 
blush. ‘They rarely converse with 
men who are strangers to them, 
and are difident of speaking before 
foreigners, conceiving that the Zu- 
rch dialect is not agreeable to the 
ear. ‘They all dress with plam- 
ness and simplicity, and are perfect 
strangers to French fashions. Paint 
also is unknown amongst them. 
The men transact ali their business 
in the morning; the merchant is 
then constantly found m his count- 
ing-house or shop, the literary 
man in his study, and the artist at 
his eascl. At noon they dine, and 
towards evening they take thew 
walk, or smoke tobacco over 2 cup 
of tea ora glass of wine with their 
friends. Each speaks on his par- 
ticular oceupation; the merehant 
on commerce, ae learned man on 
rerature ; and thus they pass away 
he time. Whether cards are solid 
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certain the inhabitants never play 
with them. "This fas} WONnable — 
of killing time, which in other 
countries 1s grown into so strong . 
habit as to become almost indispen. 
sable, appears to be totally un. 
known here. 

66 The Wise legisl: itors of the 
republic of Zurich, convinced that 
luxury isthe bane of mor ality and 
virtue, have excluded it from their 
commonwealth. The men mus 
neither wear velvet nor silk, nor the 
women diamonds nor laces It is 
uncommon even to see any body 
wear a pelisse inthe most inde 
ment season, as furs are very dear. 
Riding in ea rages is likewise pro- 
hibited in the tuwn, which renders 
sound and iealthy feet of far 
greater value here than any where 
else. Rich and expensive furni- 


ture is never met with in the houses, 


where every thing 1S good, but 
simple. Foreign wines are im- 
ported, but they are allowed to be 
used only as a medicine. But this 
law does not appear to be very 
strictly enforced. I had always 
been mformed, that living in Swit- 
zerland was very cheap, but I can 
now declare trom + mecca that 
this is by no means the case, every 
thing being much pu here than 
in Germany. Bread, meat, wood, 
clothes, shoes, and other neces- 
saries ot lite, are at a great price. 
The undoubted cause is the wealth 
of the Swiss; tor where a country 
abounds with rich  imhabitants 
money is ot less v: alue, and conse- 
quent ly the necessaries of life “dir ai 
nominally dear. I pay at my locg- 
ings eighty copecs tor dinner, - 
i paid 2s niuch in Basle and Sch 
hausen. It is true, however, th 
at the tables t the inns in Owilzer 
land, we find seven or eg cM 
dressed dishes followed by a Ut 
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a] 0 every day to Lavater, 
with whom {| dine, and afterw onde 
in the evening we walk out. He 
appears to have a regard for me, is 
very friendly, and que stions me at 

times concerning the circumstances 
of my life: he permits me also to 
propose written iterrog~atories Lo 
him. I submit to him almost 
every day some enquiry 5 he takes 
my paper, puts: it in ie pocke ‘t, 
and gives me in the evening 2 
written answer; but he always 
keeps a copy for hrmscit. 1 uma- 
gine that he intends to publish 
them in his ¢ Monthly Journal,’ 
which is to make its appearance 
m2 Berlin the beginning of next 
year under the title ot, ‘ An- 
swers to Ouesitons proposed by my 
Friends.’ 

“* He will likewise publish next 
year, hi is § Collec tion for kriends:’ 
this work ts to contain those trea- 
tises which, for many reasons, he 
does not chuse to submit to the 
public at large. His triends only 
are to be supplied with this collec- 
tion, Which he wishes to be con- 
sidered merely as i manuscript, 
notwithst mane? ts being printed. 

“ Lavater’s works ; i present exe 
ceed Shey ‘salnabais . hoe should he 
live twenty years longer, they may 
robably merease to as Many more. 
Besides his works intended tor the 
public, and the treatises for his 


cs 


tends, he keeps a journal, which 


he preserves as a secret even from 
his most intimate friends, and 
— his son will, one day, nary 
In this he describes the most im- 
portant circumstances of his lite, 
fis private connexions, his hopes, 
Mts joys, and sorrows. Proba 
many interesting things will be 
m 


with in this book, which wiil 
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‘“ [ have been several times at 
the house of the venerable arch- 
deacon Tobler, and spent many 
very agreeable hours in his com- 
pany. He has told me many things 
respecting Bodmer; and the Swiss 
Theocritus. Gessner,’ said he, 
‘embellished the spring of imy life; 
and amid all the pleasing recollec- 
tions of the acreea able scenes of 
youth, his image is always pre- 
sent to my view. Often have we 
shortened the tedious winter evene 
ings by reading the poets; and al- 
most ever y time that [ visited him, 
he welcomed me with some new 
production of his fascinating pen. 
His house was such au academy 
of the arts and sciences, as kings 
are unable to create.’ You know, 
my friends, that Gessner dedicated 
his Daphnis to a youthtel female ; 
but possibly you may not know, 
that she was the daughter of the 
senator Heidegger; and that the 
author of Dapinis soon after mare 
ried her, and ever retained for her 


the tender affection of his first 
love. It grieved me exceedingly 


to learn, that Gessner had a great 
aversion to Lavater; and that he 
could not, with all the efforts of 
iheir mutual friends, be persuaded 
to a reconethation with him, But 
it is the more to Lavater’s honour, 
that on the death of Gessner, he 
wrote an eulogy to his memory. 


I have but once seen professor 
Meister, brother of the author of 
asad Morality, who, on account 


of his writings, Was bantshed trom 


Zurich, and now lives in Paris. 
Hiis exterior is not very attractive, 
but his conversation ts highly 

cable: he speaks almost as 
well as he writes. I paid him the 


tribute of my gratitude for the 
ph asure I h id received from the 
perusal of his ‘Short ‘Travels, and 
stics of German Poets.’ 
L3 “ J this 
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« J this evening witnessed a mag- 
mificent spectacle. A dreadiul 
thunder-storm continued ivr above 
two hours. You shoula have seen 
how the purple and yellow flashes 
of lightaing entwined the summits 
of the mountains, and have heard 
the thunder’s incessant roar. it 
appeared as if the Eternal Thunderer 
was about to convert these cloud- 
capt eminenecs to ashes. But un- 
chanced they stood; the tempest 
ceased to rage—the thunder its 
roaring ¢ and the gentle Luna again 
ye ened through the clouds. 

« A citizen of Zurich is prouder 
or his title, than a king of his 
crown. For upwards of one hun- 
dred and tiity vears, no foreiener 
has been adnuited to the privileges 
of a citizen. ‘Lhe freedom of this 
place wns, however, offered to 
Klopsteck, on condition o1 his set- 
thine at Zurich. 

“(in § wurday evening Luvater 
shuts himselt in his closet, to con- 
sider of his sermon, and which he 
completes in-an hour. In fact it 
cannot be a difficult task, if all his 
sermons are like that which I heard 
to-day. ¢'bhe Saviour has taken 
all oue sins upon himselt; for 
which he ts entitled to our warmest 
grratiiude.’ ‘These thoughts, which 
he enlarved upon and embellished, 


comprised the whole substance of 


his discourse, exclamations, and 
declamation!—nothing more! I 
must contess I expected something 
efasupertor kind. You will per- 
haps say, ‘that it is necessary to 
spctk thus to the multitude.’ But 
sterne likewise spoke to the multi- 
tude, and yot touched the heart— 
vours as well as mine. Lavater’s 
deliberate delivery however has 
my complete approbation. The 
ministers here appear in the pulpit 
moa singular dress, together with 
white and very stiily-starched crae 


vats. At other times they are 
dressed in common black, or dark. 
coloured clothes; and Layater 
wears besides a black velvet cap on 
his head. Perhaps this may be the 
reason why he is suspected of be. 
ing a secret catholic. The men 
stand uncovered in the church du. 
ring the singing of the Psalms ; but 
as soon as the sermon begins they 
put on their hats and sit down. 

“ T have to-day become acquaint. 
ed with two countrymen of my 
friend B—-—, count Moltke, and 
the poet Baggesen. The latter is 
author of two grand operas, which 
have been received by the public 
in Copenhagen with great applause, 
but afterwards caused the author 
the loss both of his tranquillity and 
his health. You wonder at it! 
but this was effected by causes 
pertectly mnatural.—Envy armed 
acainst him a great number of 
authors, who employed their ute 
most exertions to convince the pub- 
lic, that Bayvgesen’s operas were 
vile productions. ‘Lhe young poet 
however defended himself with 
warmth, but he tound_ himself 
alone amidst a host of foes. They 
attacked him in the newspapers, 
journals, plays, and every where. 
For several months he steod the 
contest, until his strength failed, 
and he was at lengih compelled to 
quit the field. He then travelled 
to Pyrmont for the benetit of the 
baths; the physicians sent him 
from that place to Switzerland, 1m 
hopes that the mountain «ur would 
complete his recovery. The young 
count Moltke, who was prosecuting 
his studies at Gottingen, resolved 
to accompany him. ‘They are both 
acquainted with Lavater, and he 
likes them both on account . 
their vivacity, for they are equally 
friends to ahs! and ohy! The count 
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with his feet ; and Baggesen, fold- 
ing his hands, fixes his eyes on 
heaven, When Lavater speaks with 
warmth upon any subject. To- 
day or to-morrow they go to 
Lucern, and B—— accompanies 


ihem.” 


« At length I have determined 
upon leaving Zurich to-morrow, 
atter a stay of sixteen days. I 
dined to-day with Lavater for the 
last time ; and he has, for the last 
time, dictated tome. ‘ Dictated !’ 
You may depend upon it, and the 
complaisant Lavater even assures 
me, that I do not write4serman very 
i), For the last tme I have vi- 
sited the banks of the Limimat ; 
and the murmuring of the impe- 
tuous current never lulled my mind 
mto such a melancholy mood as 
to-day. YT seated myselt upon a 
bench at the foot of a lotty linden 
tree, immediately opposite the spot 
where the monument of Gessner 
will soon be erected. I had a vo- 
lame of his works in my pocket ; 
for tt affurds me a pleasure which 
cannot be described, to read his in- 
comparable Idylls on the spot 
where they were composed. I took 
it out of my pocket, and opened 
just at the following lines :— 

“« Posterity justly reveres the 
urn of the poct whom the Muses 
themselves consecratéd as the 
teacher of virtue and innocence. 
His memory ever flourishes, and 
ives when the warrior’s trophies 
have long sunk into decay ; and 
ine Magnihcent monument of an 
unprincipled ruler, overgrown in 
wwe midst of the wilderness with 
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weeds, bushes, and grey moss, 
merely serves occasionally asa rest- 
ing place to the bewildered tra- 
veller. Few, indeed, according to 
the laws of nature, arrive at this 
pre-eminence ; yet, to aspire to it 
deserves commendation. May each 
of my golitary walks, and every 
lonely hour, be dedicated to such 
emulation!’ 

“ Tmagine, my friends, with what 
exquisite sensibility I read this pas- 
save on the spot where Nature 
and Poetry will weep over the urn 
of the immortal Gessner! 

“ Was he not by the Muses con- 
secrated as the teacher of virtue and 
innocence? will not his ever-flou- 
rishine memory exist when the 
warrior’s trophies have long sunk 
into decay?) ‘The presentiment of 
immortahty filled hts soul, when, 
with his enchanting pen, he wrote 
these lines. ‘The hand of all-de- 
stroying Time may even at some 
future period annihilate the town 
in which the poct flourished ; and, 
in the course of ages, Zurich may 
be forgotten; but the flowers of 
Gessner’s muse will never fade; 
they will exhale their balmy sweets 
centuries hence, and refresh every 
heart. How many paths to re- 
nown are open to the author! 
What numerous crowns of immor- 
tality await him! Posterity will 
praise many; but not all with 
equal warmth. Ye, into whom 
bounteous Nature hath breathed a 
creative genius, your works shall 
render you immortal ; but, would 
you obtain the love of posterity, 
write as Gessner wrote! devote your 
pens to Virtue and Innogence.” 
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CoRRESPONDENCE On 
[from Hayvey’s 


TO JOHN JOHNSON, ESQ. 
Vheston , Nov. H, 1792. 
‘My dearest Johnny, 


“ FY GIVE vou many thanks for 

{ your rhym sy and for your 
Verses witho ut rhymes for your 
poetical dialogue between Wood 
Stone ; between riomer’s head 
of Samuel; kindly 
intended, Ll know well, for my 
amusement, and that amused me 


‘Lhe successor of the clerk de- 
funct, for whom IL used to write 
Miortuary verses, arrived here this 
morning with a recommenduat 
letter from Joe Rye, and an lum. 
ble } VeOon Ot his OWn, Entre. (Ut), r 
me to assist him as I had assisted 
his predecessor. l have under- 
taken the service, although with 
no iittle reluctance, being mvolved 
IN Many arrears on other subjects, 
and having very hile dependence 
at preseni Oi) my ability to write at 
ali, 1 proceed exactly as when 
vou were here—z letter how and 
then betcre breakiast, and the rest 
of my tine allholiday; if holiday 
it may be called, that is spent 
chiefly in: oping and musing, and 
‘forecasting tie iashion of uncer- 
trun evils.’ 

“Lhe fever on my spirits has 
harassed me much, and I have 
never had so vood a night, nor so 


quict @ right, siuce you went, as 
on this very morning. A relief 
that I account particularly season. 
“}))  asaie . s ; tS. 8 
sti APTOPIMIONS 5 bD sei nad, 
m3 inten , devoted — this 


morning co you, and could not 
have tuiniled those intentions, had 
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I been as spiritless as I generally 
am. 

“Tam glad that t Jon nson 1s in 
no haste Fs Milton, for I seem 
myself not likely to ad dress myself 
presently to that conce rn, with any 
prospect ot success; yet some. 
thing now and then, like a secret 
whisper, enc Ourages and assures 
me that it will yet be done. 

“ W, ( 


TO WILLIAM H@YLEY, ESQ, 


Weston, Now. 25, 1792. 
“ Tow shall I thank you enough 
for the mterest you take in m y fu. 
ture Miltonic labours, and the as- 
sistance you promise me in the 
performance of them; I will 
some time or other, it I live, and 
live a poet, acknowledge your 
friendship in some of my best verse; 
the most suitable return one poet 
can make to another: in the mean 
time, I love you, and am sensible 
of all your kindness. You wish me 
warm in my work, and I ardently 
wish the same; but when I shall 
be so, God only knows. My me 
lancholy, which seemed a little al 
leviated for « few days, has ; gather- 
ed about me again, with as black a 
cloud as ever: the consequenc 
absolute incapacity to begin. 

“T was iow some years dirre- 
writer to the town ot North: 
ton, being employed by the ee 
ot the principal parish there, * 
farnish him with an annual copy 6 
verses proper to be printed at the 
foot of his bill of mortality. “Bu 
the clerk died, and hearing notung 
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for two years from his successor, | 
hoped that | was out of my 
morning, how- 


well | 
otk C. Lhe : 
ever, Sam announced tie new 
clerk ; he came to solicit the same 
h, ud 


’ 
eh» . 
OLIe! 


ervice i | rendered to his 


predec CSSOTr, «lll ! | rel etal ntl, COMN- 
a gr Pe PIE leed. whether 
plied : Cal Plbitabibsy inde u* ws ack e | ! 
Iwas capable. [ have, h 
achieved that labour, and [ have 
‘done nothing more. | am just 

a . + AF... ? : M y I 
sent for up to Mary, Gear Mary. 
Adieu! She is as well as when | 
left you, | wou!d | could say bet- 


IWOCVOT, 


ter. Remember us both atlec- 
tionately to your sweet boy, and 
trust me for being most truly 
youl 


cow. C.” 


10 JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 


Weston, loec. 
“ My dear Friend, 


“We differ so little, that it is 
pity we should not agrees The 
pe sibility ot re storing our diseased 
government is, 1 think, the onl 
point on which we are 
mid. Li you are 
cannot be 


not of one 
right, and it 

touched ta the medteal 
VAY, Without CAN Ci ol absolute 
ruin to the constitution, keep the 
doctors at a J—and 
’ , 
Dut 


found 


distau CC, Sa) 
let us live a , 
perhaps physteians m8 be 
of skill * purpose, 
were they but as willing as able. 
Who are ‘they > Not those honest 
blunderers the mob, but our rover- 
hors themselves. As it is in the 
power of any individual to be ho- 
aest ut he will, any body of men are, 
it ¢ 


] . — : 
> iOnY as WO Call. 


satheient tor 


som LO me, equally PpOssess- 
d ot the kor IJ can 
r persuade myself to think the 
World O CONst ituted by the Author 
of it, and human society, which is 
is Ordigauce, so shabby a busines 
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' : 
wouVInN: 


that the and selling of 
yotes and cons senees should be 


essential to Ws existence, As to 
muluplicd representation [ know 
wot that Ttoresce any great advane 
tagve hkely to artse trom ‘ it. Pro- 
vided that there be but a reasonae 
ble number ot reasonable heads 


laid together tor the good of the 
nation, the end may as well be an- 
swered by five hundred, as tt 
would be by a thous - and per- 
haps better. But then they shor rs 
honest as well as wise, and 1 

that they nity be sO, rte 
should put it eut of their ewn 
power to be otl This they 
would ; 

do it, L am not 
convinced thac any great miss thief 
would ensue. You s ay ‘somebody 
must have influence,’ but I see no 
necessity for it. Let integrity of 
intention, and a due share of abi- 
lity, be supposed, and the in- 
fluence will be im its right place, 
it will all centre in the zeal and 
ood of the nation. “That will me 
finence their debytes and decisions, 
wd nothing eise ought to do it. 
You will say perhaps, that, wise 
men and honest men as they are 
suppose i, they are yet liable to be 
into almost as many diffe. 
rences of Opinion as there are indi- 
viduals; but I rather think not. 
It is observed of prince Eugene, 
and the duke of Marlborough, that 
each always approved, and second- 
ed, the plans and views of the 
other; and the reason given for 
it is, that they were men of equal 
ability. The same cause that 
could make two unanimous, would 


ordet 


ler Wise, 
might certainly do it 
and, would they 


they 


spit 


mike twenty so, and would at least 
secure a majority among as many 
hundreds. 

“ As to the reformation of the 
church, I want none, unless by a 
inferior 


clergy 


better provision for the 
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clergy; and if that could be 
brought about by emaciating a 
little some of aur teo corpulent 
dignitarics, [ should be well con- 
tented. 

«“ The dissenters, I think, catho- 
lics and others, have all a right to 
the privileres of all other English- 
men, becuse to deprive them, ts 
persecution, and persecution, on 
any account, but especially on a 
religious one, is an 2bomination. 
Bur, after all, valeat respudlica, | 
love my country, I love my king, 
and I wish peace and prosperity to 
Old England. Adicu. 

“wW.Cc” 
VO WILLIAM HAYLEY, FSQ. 
Weston, Dee. 26, 1792. 

«“ That [ may not be silent tll 
my silence alarms you, I snatch a 
moment to tell you, that, although 
toujours triste, J am not worse than 
usual, but my opportunitics of 
wiiting are puucified, as perhaps 
Dr. Johnson would have dared to 
siy, and the few that Ll have ure 
shortened by company. 

“ Give my love to dear Tom, 
and thank him for his very apposite 
extract, which | should be happy 
indeed to turn to any account. 
How often do I wish in the course 
of every day, that I could be em- 
ployed once more in poetry, and 
how often of course that this Mil- 
tonic trap had never caught me! 
The year ninety-two shall stand 
chronicled in my remembrance as 
the most melancholy that I have 
ever known, except the weeks that 
1 spent at Eartham; and such it 
has been principally, because bein 
engaged to Milton, I felt myself 
no longer free for any other en- 
gagement. ‘That ill-fated work, 
impracticable in itself, has made 
every thing else tmpracticable. 


‘* © * * I am ver Pindaric 
and obliged to be so by the hurr 
of the hour. My friends are come 
down to breakfast. Adieu. 

“ W.C.” 


TO WILLIAM HAYLE Y, ESQ. 


Whe ston, Jun. 20, 1795. 
sa My de:irest Brother, 

«“ Now I know that you are safe, 

I treat you, as you see, with a phi- 
losophical indifierence, not ac. 
kKnowleds ‘ng your kind and imme. 
diate answer to anxious IGuiries, 
till it suits my own convenience, 
| have learned, however, irom my 
late solicitude, that not only you, 
but yours, interest me to a degree, 
that, should any thing happen to 
either of you, would be very incon- 
sistent with my peace. Sometimes 
1 thought that you were extremely 
ill, and once or twice, that you 
were dead. As often some trage- 
dy reached my ear concerning lit- 
tle Tom, © Oh vune mentes) homi- 
num !? How liable are we to a 
thousand impositions, and how in- 
debted to honest old ‘Time, who 
never fails to undeceive us | What- 
ever you had in prospect you acted 
kindly by me not to make me par- 
taker of your expectations, for I 
have a spirit, if not so sanguine as 
yours, yet that would have waited 
for your coming with anxious im- 
patience, and have been dismally 
mortified by the disappointment, 
Had you come, and come without 
notice too, you would not have 
surprised us more, than (as the 
matter was managed) we were 
surprised at the arrival of your 
picture. It reached us in the even- 
ing, after the shutters were closed, 
at a time when a chaise might ac- 
tually have brought you without 
giving us the least previous intima 
tion, Then it was, that Samuel 
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with his cheerful countenance, ap- 
peared at the study door, and, with 
3 voice as cheerful as his looks, 
exclaimed, * Mr. Hayley is come, 
madam!’ We both started, and 
‘n the same moment cried, ¢ Mr. 
Hayley come ! And where is he ?? 
The next moment corrected our 
mistake, and finding Mary’s voice 
grow suddenly tremulous, I turn- 
ed, and saw her weeping. 

«] do nothing, notwithstanding 
ail your exhortations : my idleness 
is proof against them all, or, to 
speak more truly, my difficulties 
wre =6$§0. _ Something indeed ] do. 
{ play it push- -pin. with Homer 
every poet before breakfast, 
fingering and polishing, as Paris 
did his armour. I have lately 
had a letter from Dublin on that 
subject, Which has pleased me. 


“«w.c.” 





10 WILLIAM HAYLEY, FSQ. 
Weston, Jun. 29, 1798. 


« My dearest Hayley, 

“1 truly sympathise with you 
u nder your weight of sorrow tor 
he loss of our good Samaritan. 
Bat be not broken-hearted, my 
trend! remember the loss of those 
we love is the condition on which 
we live ourselves ; and that he who 
chooses his friends wisely from 
among the excellent of the earth, 
has a sure ground to hope, con- 
cerning them, when they die, that 
a merciful God has made them 
tur happier than they could be 
here ; and that we shall join them 
oon again. This is solid comfort, 
could we but avail ourselves of it; 
but T confess the difficulty of doing 
so. Sorrow is like the deaf adder, 
‘ that hears not the voice of the 

.urmer, charm he never so wisc- 
se and I feel so much myself 


tor the death of Austin, that my 


own chief consolation is, that [had 
never seen him. Live yourself, I 
beseech you, tor I have seen so 
much of you, that I can by no 
means spare you; and 1 will live 
as long as it shall please God to 
permit me: I know you set some 
value on me, therefore let that 
promise comfort you! and 

us not reason to say, like David’s 
servants, —* We know that it 
would have pleased thee more if 
all we had died, than this one, for 
whom thou art inconsolable.” You 
have still Romney, and Carwar- 
dine, and Guy, and me, my poor 
Mary, and I know not how many 
beside; as many, | suppose, as 
ever had an opportunity of spend- 
ing a day with you. He who has 
the most friends must nec essarily 
lose the most, and he whose triends 
are numerous as yours, may the 
better spare a part of them. It 
is achanging transient scene: yet 
a little wile, and this poor dream 
of life will be over with all of us— 
the living, and they who live un- 
happy, they are indeed subjects of 
sorrow. Adieu, my beloved friend. 


‘ Ever yours. Ww. Cc.” 





TO SAMUEL ROSE, ESQ. 
Weston, Feb. 5, 1793. 


“ In this last revisal of my work 
(the Homer) I have made a num- 
ber of small improvements, and 
am now more convinced than ever, 
having’ exercised a cooler judge- 
ment upon it than before I could, 
that the translation will make its 
way. There must be time for the 
conquest of vehement and long- 
rooted prejudice; but, without 
much self-partiality, I believe that 
the conquest will be made; and 
am certain that I should be of the 
same opinion were the work an- 
other man’s. I shall soon have 

finished 
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finished the Odyssey, and, when 
I have, will send the corrected 


copy of both to Johnson. 
* Adieu. Ww.c.” 








TO LADY HESKETH. 


Weston, Feb.10, 1793. 


« My pens are all split, and my ink-glass 
is. dry ; 

Neither wit, common sense, nor idcas 
have I. 


«© In vain has it been, that I have 
made several attempts to write, 
since I came from Sussex ; unless 
more comfortable days arrive than 
L have the confidence to look for, 
there is an end of all writing with 
me. I have no spirits ;—when the 
Rose came, I was obliged to pre- 
for his coming by a nightly 
dose of laudanum—twelve drops 
suffice; but without them I am 
devoured by melancholy. 

«« A-propos of the Rose! His 
wife in her political notions is 
the exact counterpart of yourself— 
loyal in the extreme. Therefore, 
if you find her thus inclined when 
yon become acquainted with her, 
you must not place her resem- 
blance of yourself to the account 
of her admiration of you, for she 
is your likeness ready made. In 
fact, we are all of one mind about 
government matters, and, not- 
withstanding your opinion, the 
Rose is himself a whig, and Il am 
2 whig, and you, my dear, are a 
tory, and all the tories now-a-days 
call all the whigs republicans. How 
the deuce you came to be a tory 
is best known to yourself: you 
have to answer for this novelty to 
the shades of your ancestors, who 
were always whigs ever since we 


had any. Adieu. Ww. Cc.” 
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TO SAMUEL ROSE, Eso, 


Feb. 17, 1798. 

| have read the critique of my 
work in the Analytical Review, 
and am happy to have fallen into 
the hands of a critic, rigorous 
enough indeed, but a scholar, and 
@ man of sense, and who does not 
deliberately intend me mischief 
I am better pleased indeed that he 
censures some things than I should 
have been with unmixed com. 
mendation, for his censure (to use 
the new diplomatic term) will ac. 
credit his praises. In his particu. 
lar remarks he is for the most part 
right, and I shall be the better for 
them; but in his general ones I 
think he asserts too largely, and 
more than he could prove. With 
respect to inversions in particular, 
r know that they do not. abound. 
Once they did, and Lhad Milton’s 
example tor it, not disapproved by 
Addison. But on ——’s remone 
strance against them I expunged 
the most, and in my new edition 
shall have fewer still. I know 
that they give dignity, and am sor 
ry to part with them, but to parody 
an old proverb, he who lives inthe 
year ninety-three, must do asin the 
year ninety-three is done by others, 
‘The same remark I have to make 
on his censure of inharmonious 
lines, I know them to be much 
fewer than he asserts, and not 
more in number than I accounted 
indispensably necessary to a due 
variation of cadence. I have, 
however, now, in conformity with 
modern taste (over-much delicate, 
in my mind) given to the far great- 
er number of them a fow 4 
smooth as oil, A few I retaim 
and will, in compliment tomy own 
judgement. He thinks me too 
faithful to compound epithets i 
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his reason. He fears lest the 
English reader should blame 
Homer, whom he idolises, though 
hardly more than I, for such con- 
stant repetition, But them I 
shall not alter. They aré neces- 
sary to a just representation of the 
original. In the affair of Outis, I 
shall throw him flat on his ‘back 
by an unanswerable argument, 
which I shall give in a note, and 
with which I am furnished by Mrs. 
Unwin. So much for hypercriti- 
¢cism, which has run away with 
all my paper. This critic by the 
way is ————, I know him by in- 

ible indications. ’ 
; “« WiC.” 





TO THE REV. MR. HURDIS. 
Weston, Feb. 23, 1793. 


“ My eyes, which have long been 
much inflamed, will hardly serve 
me tor Homer, and oblige me to 
make all my letters short. You 
have obliged me much by sending 
me so speedily the remainder of 
your notes. I have begun with 
them again, and find them, as be- 
fore, very much to the purpose. 
More to the purpose they could 
not have been, had you been poetry 
professor already. I rejoice sin- 
cerely in the prospect you have of 
that office, which, whatever may 
he your own thoughts of the mat- 
ter, I am sure you will fill with 
great sufficiency. Would that my 
mterest and power to serve you 
Were greater, One styng to my 
bow I have, and one only, which 
shall not be idle for want of my 
exertions. I thank you likewise 
tw your very entertaining notices 
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and remarks in the natural way. 
The hurry in which I write would 
not suffer me to send you many in 
turn, had I many to send, but only 
two or three present themselves, 

“ Frogs will feed on worms. I 
saw a frog gathering into his gul- 
let an earth-worm as long as him- 
self; it cost him time and’ labour, 
but at last he succeedéd. 

«“ Mrs. Unwin and IJ, crossing a 
brook, saw from the foot 
somewhat at the bottom of the wa- 
ter which had the ap nee of a 
flower. Observing it attentively, 
we found that it consisted ofa cir- 
cular assemblage of minnows; theix 
heads all met in a centre, and their 
tails diverging at equal distances, 
and being elevated above -their 
heads, gave them the appearance 
of a flower half blown. One was 
longer than the rest, and as.often 
as a straggler came in sight, he 
quitted his place to pursue him, 
and having driven him away, he 
returned to it again, no other min- 
now offering to take it in his ab- 
sence. This we saw him do seve- 
ral times. The object that had 
attached them all, was a dead 
minnow, which they seemed to be 
devouring. ) 

«“ After a very rainy day, I saw 
on one of the flower borders, what 
seemed a long hair, but it had a 
waving twining motion. Consi- 
dering more nearly, ] found it 
alive, and endued with spontaneity, 
but could not discover at the ends 
ot it either head or tail, or any di- 
stinction of parts. I carried it into 
the house, when the air of a warm 


room dried and killed it presently. 
“ W. cr 
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Of the Rerute and Varve of the Ass in Eastern Counters, 


{From Mr. Bryant’s Osservations upon some Passacrs ig 
ScrirTuRE.] 


“ S I have mentioned the 

contempt which was shown 
to this object by the Grecians, it 
will be proper to describe, on the 
other side, the repute, and even 
sanctity, in which it was held by 
other nations. Of this something 
has been said, and 7 shall now 
proceed further. Both the male 
and the female were esteemed as 
sacred representatives, but with a 
different reference. The mule 
was sacred to Baal-Peor, the same 
as Peor Apis. He was the very 
obscene deity Priapus of Greece 
to whom the ass was a constant 
companion. Baal-Peor was some- 
times expressed Baal Pheger, and 
by Jerome is said to have been— 
Idolum Moabitarum, quem nos 
Priapum ssumus nominare. 
Hieron. in Hoseam. lib. ii. cap. 
ix. Baal Phegor—Idolum Moab, 
quem Latini Priapum  vocant, 
Isidor. Orig. lib. viii. p. 1025, 
Phegor is the same as Peor, only 
aspirated. The ram, the goat, 
the baboon, as well as the ass, 
were, for particular reasons, made 
emblems of the same original ob- 
ject. He was accordingly, in dif- 
ferent temples, worshipped under 
their similitude. What analogy 
subsisted between the primary be- 
ing and the substitute, I shall not 
take upon me to explain, nor say 
any thing of the rites and myste- 
ries, which were base and abject, 
and the most obscene of any, that 
were ever practised. As the sa- 
cred writer has chosen to draw a 


veil over them, I shall not pre. 
sume further to disclose them. 


“ Obtenta sacri suppuro silentii 
Intrarc noli; sed pudenter prateri, 


“ Tt may be proper to ad 
that in Egypt they a to Pe 
their sacred cakes with-the fi 
of an ass bound. This was done 
in honour of Typhon. The ass 
was said to be like this deity, whom 
they esteemed the same as Seth; 
and they accordingly introduced 
him’ as his emblem and represen. 
tative. As such, he seems to have 
had the same honours as the bull 
at Memphis, and the goat a 
Mendes. Epiphanius, speaking of 
the base worship of the Egyp. 
tians, tells us—ITy wey rw Ovw as 
TO oven Tov Lyo, dndey rou Tuga 
vos TedeTas sipyadcoucw. In some 
places they perform sacred rites 
the ass in the name of Seth, the same 
us the god Typhon. It is from 
hence manifest that this animal 
was oftentimes esteemed sacred; 
and, however ridiculous it may 
appear, had divine honours. This, 
I imagine, obtained in the Seth- 
roite name of Egypt, which was 
denominated from the deity Seth. 

“ The female was looked upon 
as sacred for many reasons; one 
of these was its sagacity, whieh, 
however, it shared in common 
with the male; and for which they 
were looked upon as inspired by 
Heaven. Concerning this I have 
spoken. But there was another 
cause, which arose from 4 bene 
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liar to the female, that nutri- 
cious juice which it afforded : 
hence she was worshipped among 
the Midianites and Arabians upon 
this account, and by other people, 
as the cow was at Momemphis, 
and in other parts of Egypt. It 
was upon this account that the 
ference was given to the female 

in this part of the world ; for, as 
the natives had few or no cows, 
this brood was made a happy sub- 
‘stitute. The cow demands a 
moister soil, and more succulent 
bles than can be found in a 

dry or parched soil, and amid 
rocks and sands; but asses will 
live upon less copious browse, and 
upon a more coarse and scanty 


herbage. 


THE GREAT UTILITY OF THE FE- 
MALE ASS FURTHER SHOWN. 


“ Of what use these animals 
were, and in what estimation, in 
those parts, of which I have been 
treating, may be further seen in 
the history of Job, and in the ac- 
count of his wealth. It is said of 
this person that he lived in the 
land of Uz, which is rendered by 
the Seventy Avoirvis ; and is sup- 
posed by the learned to have been 
in Arabia, and in the vicinity of 
Kedar, Teman, Midian, and E- 
dom. Some have not scrupled to 
make Job an Edomite. This was 
an opinion, of which Eusebius 
makes mention in his account of 
Idumea. Idovy2iz, “uca Hrav— 
Etou exadreiro. Est 62 augs ryy 
Merpay DeSaanvy KRAAGUMEYN, % KA= 
72 Tivas Ausiris, ywoa Toy Tw, 
Idumeaa was the region of Esau, 
which had also the name of Edom. 
It is that part which lies about Pe- 
tra, and is called Gebalene, which 
has been thought to huve been the 
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same as Ausitis, the country of Job. 
We are told, that his substance was 
seven thousand camels, and five hun- 
dred yoke of oxen, and fire hundred 
she-asses, and a very great house- 
hold. It is remarkable, that the 
most useful animals, the cows, 
are not here mentioned, unless 
they are included. in the yokes of 
oxen, which can hardly be al- 
lowed. If there be an omission, 
the reason probably was, because, 
on account of the barrenness of 
the soil, there were but few; and 
the oxen were in great measure 
imported, for the sake of culti- 
vating the land. It is true, that 
a cow can live wherever an ox 
can subsist; but she will not af- 
ford a due supply of milk without 
proper pasture: and if this por- 
tion of aliment should be want- 
ing, she becomes in a manner 
useless, In the prophet Ezekiel 
we have an account of the great 
trade of Tyre; and among other 
regions, which afforded supplies, 
Arabia is mentioned, and also 
Kedar, which was a part of it. 
Arabia, and the princes of Kedar, 
occupied thee (O Tyre), in lambs, 
and rams, and goats. Chap. xxvii. 
ver. 21. Not a word is here said 
either of ox or cow, which makes 
me think that they were not the 
natural breed of Arabia, but in 
great measure imported from E- 
gypt, and other places. 

“ It is equally remarkable, that, 
in the passage from Job, female 
asses only are enumerated: the 
reason is, because in them great 
part of their wealth consisted ; 
the males being few, and not 
held in equal estimation. We find 


that the former were chosen for 
riding by the natives of these 
parts; and the ass of Balaam is 
distinguished as a female. They 
were probably led to this choice 

from 
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from convenience; fer, where the 
country was so ltie fertile, no 
other animal could subsist so ea- 
sily as this: and there was ano- 
ther superior advantage in the fe- 
male, that whoever traversed these 
wilds upon a she-«ss, if he could 
but find for it sufficient browse, 
and wa‘er, was sure to be re- 
warded with a more pleasing and 
nutricious beverage. ‘This gave 
it a great advantage over the male. 
There were, therefore, compara- 
tively few of the latter breed 
Maintained, on account of the 
scarcity of grass and forage. The 
conclusion of Job’s history is ana- 
ogous to the former part.—So. the 
Lord blessed the latter end of Job 
more than the beginning; for he had 
fourteen thousand sheep, and six 
thousand camels, and a thousand 
yoke of oxen, and a thousand she- 
asses. 

«“ But we find a somewhat dif- 
ferent account from Egypt, the 
land of pastures and plenty ; for, 
among the good things atlorded 
by Pharaoh to Abraham, during 
his residence in the country, men- 
tion is made of sheep und oxen, 
and he-asses, as well as she-asses 
and camels. He enjoyed a rich 
soil during his stay ; and when he 
retired, ire betook himself to a 


good land, a land of brooks of 


water, of fountains and pools, that 
spring out of valleys and hills. A 
land of wheat and barley, and vines 
and fig-irees, &c. ‘This is very 
different from that country where 
they chiefly trusted to the moisture 
of heayen tor the chief preservation 
of their fruits and cattle: for 
though’ the soil of Edom may 
have been in some places fertile, 
yet it abounded not with water. 
Hence Jehovah, in his benedic- 
tion to Esau, tells him, Behold 


thy dwelling shall be the fatness of 


the earth, and the dew f hirer 
Strom above. Genesis, chap. xxvii 
ver. 39. 


THE ASS A SACRED APPENDAGE To 
SEVERAL DEITIES, 


“ It has been my endeavour tp 
show that this animal, however 
contemptible it may appear, was 
an instrument in the hand of Hea. 
ven, by which it pleased God to 
rebuke a false prophet, and to 
prevent any fouk illusions taki 
place among his people. I have 
further attempted to prove from 
the purport of the name, that 
Petor, the city of his residence, 
was esteemed a place of divina 
tion, in which he probably pre. 
sided as chief priest, and in con. 
sequence of it was called Balaam 
the Divincr. Balaam also the Di. 
viner they slew with the sword. It 
further appears, that the worship 
in Midian and Moab was address. 
ed principally to Baal-Peor, the 
same as Peor-Apis, or Priapus of 
Greece, to whom the ass was pat- 
ticularly sacred. ‘That in the 
temple at Petor this animal was 
represented as a type of the Deity, 
and, like many animals in Egypt, 
held sacred and prophetic. In 
consequence of this, the miracle 
exhibited was particularly proper, 
being well adapted to humble the 
false prophet, and to enlighten the 
eyes of God’s people. It was fur- 
ther thought to be endowed with 2 
divine forecast, from its sagacity 
in finding out water in the de- 
sert. And this was another rea- 
son why it was esteemed sacred t 
Baal-Peor, the same as Priapvs, 
who was the reputed » god ot 
springs and fountains, and the di- 
rector to hidden waters, 4s has 
been shown. He was also styl 
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‘AN@TAayTos, a wanderer upon the 
ocean; and esteemed a marine 
rod, that presided over seas and 
arbours. 
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“ The wnwearied and fathonless 
ocean is subject to him.” 


SEVERAL SACRED CHARACTERS, 
UNDER WHICH IT WAS REVE- 
RENCED, 


“ The regard paid to the female 
in Egypt, may be farther known 
by her being called Lo, analogous 
to Io Selenes, the archite moon in 
the heavens. She was a type of 
the same great object as lo Vacca, 
and Isis Bubula; and of Isis-Pha- 
ra, the sacred cow at Momemphis. 
The Aselli were worshipped, and 
had particular rites, especially in 
the Sethroite nome of this coun- 
try. Wehave seen that they were 
placed in the original sphere, to- 
gether with the gary, their crib or 
manger. So this word is generally 
translated ; but it sometimes signi- 
fies an article of more conse- 
— and denotes an ark or 
shrine: and this, I believe, was 
the original purport of the word, 
When first introduced in their his- 
tory. Many reasons are given by 
the Grecians for the Aseili being 
placed in the sphere, in which we 
May sometimes discover faint 
traces of the original history to 
which they allude. There is one 
account, among others, by which 
We are informed, that Dionusus 


Of the Rerute and Vatu of the Ass in Eastern Countries. [177] 


was once in great peril, by being 
nearly lost in a vast bed of wa- 
ters, which he was not able to 
pass oVer. At this time, these 
Aselli, or at least one of them, 
came to his assistance, and carried 
him over with safety; so that he 
did jot so much as wet his feet, 
Non nulli etiam dixerunt Asino 
illi, quo fuerat vectus, vocem hue 
manam dedisse. Hygint Astro- 
nom. cap. xxiii. pag. 474. Some 
say, that he gave to this animal, by 
which he was wafied, a human 
voice. <A similar history was pre- 
served in Egypt concerning Seth, 
or Typhon; and it was said, that 
when he in great danger fled, the 
same animal saved him. Plu- 
tarch, Is, et Osir. vol. 1. p, 362. 
“ If it be thought a matter of 
wonder that the prophet should 
show but little respect to an ani- 
mal esteemed sacred, it must be 
observed, that this imputed sanc- 
tity was confined merely to those 
that were enshrined, and did not 
extend to the race in general. 
There were animals in many 
countries, to which a religious re- 
gard was paid, but it was a li- 
mited observance. The Apis and 
Mnevis, in their respective cities, 
and the Goat at Mendes, were 
worshipped; also the Ram in Li- 
bya; but the flocks and herds in 
general had no such honours. In 
many parts of Egypt the ox and 
the goat were eaten, and the sheep 
underwent the same fate. ‘The 
Serpent was reverenced and killed 
by the same people. They deified 
the bird that destroyed it—Ile 
colit, saturam serpentibus ibim,” 
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Osszrvations upon the History of Joxan, 


[From the same Work. } 


« HE history which is trans- 
mitted to us of the prophet 
Jonah contains not many particu- 
Jars of his life at large; but is 
e@onfined for the most part to one 
incipal event, and to the cir- 
¢unistances with which it was at- 
tended. This was a commission 
from God to preach repentance at 
Nineveh, in Assyria, which he 
evaded, and fled another way ; 
and having betaken himself to the 
sea, he is said to have been swal- 
lowed by a large fish. 

“ This history, wonderful as it 
May appear, ts appealed to by 
our blessed Saviour as a_ verity, 
and as bearing a strict analogy 
to one great circumstance at his 
death. "hoever, therefore, is a 
sincere Christian, ought, without 
any evasion, to believe the ac- 
count given; and for such do I 
write. It is not only idle, but un- 
mecessary, to extenuate any part 
of it; for all miracles, as I have 
elsewhere said, are alike to the 
Deity. He can as easily stop the 
revolution of the earth, as reverse 
the point of a magnetic needle. 

“ At what time the prophet 
Jonah lived is not quite certain. 
A prophecy, which he uttered, is 
said to have been fulfilled in the 
time of Jeroboam, the second of 
that’ name, and king of Israel. 
How much antecedent the pro- 
phecy may have been to the com- 
pletion cannot be ascertained. We 
are told of Jeroboam, that he re- 
stored the coast of Israel from the 
entering of Hlamath unto the sea of 
the pluin; according to the word of 


the Lord God of Israel, which he 
spake by the hand of his servant Jow 
nah, the son of Amittai the : 
who was of Guth Hepher, 2 Kings, 
chap. xiv. ver. 25. This place is 
said to have been in the tribe of 
Zebulon; and, according to Je. 
rome, it was seated at the farthest 
part of the district. This 
vince was one of the two which 
they called Galilee, and Galilee 
of the Nations, on account of the 
great mixture of people of diffe- 
rent race -and worship, who were 
admitted into it; for, from its vi- 
cinity to several Gentile nations, 
aliens without number seem very 
early to have settled within its bor. 
ders. It was hence called also 
Galilee of the Gentiles. 

« Solomon did not look upon 
this part of Israel in a very fe 
vourable light, for he gave away 
several of the cities to Hiram, 
king of Tyre, and consequently 
alienated them from Israel, and 
from the true worship of God. 
Our Saviour was supposed to have 
been born at ae in year 09 
vince, which was held i very 
estimation. ‘The Jews, therefore, 
of Jerusalem, who knew uot 
true place of his birth, and thou 
that all excellence centred m 
city of David, would never 
that any good could proceed 
this part of the world: as re 
who produced light from dark 
ness, order from confusion, ¢ 
not raise a prophet amon 
very outcasts of Israel. — the 
therefore some, struck wi ‘ 
wisdom and sanctity of w 
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siour, and likewise with his mi- 
racles, said—Of a truth this is the 
Christ; others, with a sneer, ask- 
ed—Shall Christ come out of Gali- 
jee ?—Search and look, for out of 
ralilee ariscth no prophet. 

“ In this region, however, we 
must look for the history of Jo- 
nah, who was, as has been shown, 
of Gath Hepher; a city but a 
few miles to the north of our Sa- 
yiour’s place of residence. As 
he came from among a mixed and 
unsettled people, he was probably 
of unsettled and corrupt princi- 
ples; one of those, of whom it is 
said—They feared the Lord, and 
served their own gods—They feared 
the Lord, and served their graven 
images. This, I think, may be 
fairly inferred from his behaviour. 
He is indeed styled—a servant of 
the Lord: but it is well known, 
that the Lord had many wayward 
and unfaithful servants, who were 
disobedient to his word; whom 
also he forced against their will 
to accomplish his purpose. ‘This 
refractory prophet of Galilee seems 
to have been one of the number 
of those unsettled in their princi- 
ples, as Balaam had been before, 
and Judas afterwards. ‘The pro- 
phet who came out of Judah, in 
the time of Jeroboam, to Bethel 
(1 Kings, chap. xiii. ver. 1, &c.), 
to bear witness against the altar, 
is styled a man of God: yet he 
was guilty of manifest disobedi- 
ence, and of a grievous affront, in 
listening to the counsel of a man, 
atter he had received the immedi- 
ate commands of God to return 
home; as if the Deity could 
change. He accordingly stayed 
by the way. He is repeatedly 
called the man of God; yet he 
eyed not: and when he was gone, 
« lion met him by the way, and slew 














Onservations upon the History of Jonan. [179] 


him. Thus we find, that a ser- 
vant of the Lord may be disobe- 
dient, and of little faith The 
Jews certainly saw nothing sacred 
in the character of Jonah, but 
quite the reverse, otherwise they 
would never have said—Search and 
see, for out @f Galilee cometh no 
prophet.” 


OF JONAH’S APOSTACY AND FLIGHT. 


“ Tt pleased God, in his infi- 
nite goodness, that timely warn- 
ing should be given to the people 
of Nineveh, before their city was 
taken, and their country ruined, 
He accordingly appointed Jonah 
for that office, and bade him go 
and preach repentance, that they 
might turn from their evil ways. 
But the prophet was terrified at 
the prospect of this journey; and 
had so Vittle faith in the God of 
Israel, and so little of that fear, 
which is the beginning of wisdom, 
that he determined not to obey. 
But Jonah rose up to flee unto Tar- 
shish from the presence of the Lord; 
and went down to Joppa. And he 
found a ship going to Tarshish; so 
he paid the fare thereof: und went 
down into it to go with them to Tare 
shish, from the presence of the Lord. 
There were more places than one 
named ‘f'arshish, Among these 
was ‘Tartessus, upon the river 
Betis in Spain, as many learned 
persons have judged. If this then 
were the Tarchish mentioned, and 
if distance could secure him from 
the presence of the Lord, this was 
seemingly the most proper place 
that he could have chosen, as it 
was one of the most remote in the 
known world. But the prophet, 
who entertained very unworthy no- 
tions of the Deity, was soon ar- 


rested in his flight. The history 
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“ Ver. &. 





of the whole transaction, as we 
have it transmitted in Scripture, 
is well worth our attention. 


‘ Jonah, chap. i. 


“ ihe 1. *¢ But the Lord sent out 


a great wind into the sea ; 
and there was a mighty 
tempest in the sea, so that 
the ship had like to have 
been broken. 


“ Ver. 5. © Then the mariners 


were afraid, and cried every 
man to his God, and cast 
forth the wares that were 
in the ship into the sea, to 
lighten it of them. But 
Jonah was gone down into 
the sides of the ship; and 
he lay, and was fast asleep 


“Ver. 6. * Se the ship-master 


came to him, and said to 
him: What meanest thou, 
O sleeper? Arise, call upon 
thy God: if so be that 
God will think upon us, 
that we perish not. 


Ver. 7. « And they said every 


one to his fellow, Come, 
and let us cast lots, that 
we may know for whose 
cause this evil is come upon 
us. So they cast lots, and 
the lot came upon Jonah. 
Then said they unto 
him, Tell us, we pray thee, 
for whose cause this evil is 
uponus? What is thy occu- 
pation? and whence omen 
thou? what is thy country? 
and of what people art 
thou” 
“ From the history above, this 
ship seems to have been an epitome 
of the world, havin g in it people 
we inte parts, as Wwe may 
om the different gods, to 
at ie t} ley applied. Among these 
persons was one from the land ot 


Osservations upon the History of Joxan, 


Israel, who gives of himself 3 
: 4 Cal we 
follow ing account -— 


“ Ver. 9. ¢ And he said unto th em, 
f am an Hebrew, and I fear 

the Lord God of heaven n, 

which hath made the Sea and 


the dry land, 


‘© His situation brought him 
back to a just sense of duty; and 
he not only feared the Lord } IM the 
common acce ptation, but had an 
additional dread from the d; ingers 
into which his want of faith had 
brought him. He then gave the 
people a full account of his disobe. 
cdience, and of his vain att empt 
to shelter himself from the sight 
of the Deity. 


“Ver. 10. © Then were the men 
exceedingly atraid, and said 
unto him; Why hast thou 
done this? (for the mea 
knew that he fled from the 
presence of the Lord, be 
cause he had told them.) 

“ Ver. 11. © Then said they unto 
him, What shall we do un- 
to thee, that the sea may 
be calm unto us? (for the 
sea wrought, and was tem- 
P eS tuous. ) 

“ Ver. 12. * And he said unto 
them, Take me up, and 
cast me forth into the sea; 
so shall the sea be calm un 
to you; for I know, that 
for my sake this creat tems 
pest is upon you.’ 


« —--Unum pro multis dabitur caput 


“ He was convinced, by the na- 
ture of the calamity, and from the 
lot by WwW hich he h ad been pointed 
out, ‘that all the evil proc ~ 
from him; and he was ™ pelle 


‘es 
by Heaven to make this salutary 
propos! 
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OsservaTions upon the History of Jona. [181] 


proposal, that the whole might not 
perish. 


« Ver. 18. « Nevertheless, the men 
rowed hard to bring to 
land, but they could not; 
for the sea wrought, and 
was tempestuous against 
them. 


“Ver. 14. § Wherefore they cried 
unto the Lord, and said, 
We beseech thee, O Lord, 
we beseech thee, let us not 
perish for this man’s life ; 
and lay not upon us inno- 
cent blood: tor thou, O 
Lord, hast done as pleased 
thee.’ 


«“ This places the behaviour of 
the Jews, in respect to our Saviour, 
ina very unfavourable, but true 
hieht. ‘Vhese heathen in the ship 
beg of God that the death of this 
man may not be laid to their 
charge. ‘They are afraid of the 
imputation of guilt, though he was 
a guilty person; and the whole 
was effected by his own counsel and 
permission. But when Pilate told 
the Jews that he was innocent of 
the blood of the just person who 
stood betore them, the man without 
sin; and added—See ye to it: 
they answered, out of their great 
blindness and infatuation — I/is 
blood be on us, and on our children: 
which curse was most terribly ful- 
filled. When, therefore, the ma- 
riners in the ship had done every 
thing im their power to save the 
devoted person, and found that it 
was expedient for one man to die— 
that the whole might not perish, they 
at last yielded to necessit y- 


“Ver, 15. * So they took up Jo- 
wah, and cast him forth in- 


to the sea; and the sea 
ceased from its raging. 

“Ver. 17. * Now the Lord had 
prepared a great fish to 
swallow up Jonah: and 
Jonah was in the belly of 
the fish three days and 
three nights.’ 


“The prophet, during his abode 
in the fish, offers up a prayer, or 
rather a hymn, to God, the whole 
of which is a composition of un- 
common sublimity. Among other 
things, he compares his situation to 
a state of death, and his place to 
the hollow of hell, or hades: and 
he adds—* I went down to the bot- 


‘toms of the mountains; the carth. 


‘xtth her evcrlasting bars was about 
‘me: yet hast thou brought up my life 
‘ from corruption, O Lord, my God. 
¢ When my soul fainted within me’— 
or, as the Greek version expresses 
it—<v Tw ExAriTey am EvoU THY 
yuxyy yo, § When my soul was in 
‘ the article of forsaking me, I re- 
« membered the Lord, and my prayer 
‘came in unto thee, into thine holy 
‘temple. And he concludes with 
saying-—* Salvation is of the Lord? 
The history of this fugitive pro- 
phet is very plain, without the least 
ambiguity: every event is precisely 
told, so that there can be no doubt 
about any portion of the narrative. 
There is no palliating nor evading 
any part: we must take it intire, 
without any qualifying or diminu- 
tion, just as it is transmitted to us. 
The only question, therefore, in re- 
spect to those who entertain any 
prejudices is, whether it was con- 
sistent with the wisdom of God to 
exhibit this miracle; and whether 
there was any necessity, or any 
call for its being displayed. Lastly, 
as I hate endeavoured to show, 
whether these miracles and judge- 
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[182] Orservartions upon the Hrsrory of Jonaw, 


ments of God had a proper ten- 
dency and meaning, and were par- 
ticularly adapted to the persons, 
before whom, as well as vpon 
whom, they’were periormed. Let 
us see if there is any such corre- 
spondence here, and any analogy 
discernible between the punishment 
and the crime. I am persuaded 
that such a correspondence does 
subsist, as may be very satisfac- 
torily shown.” 


CONCERNING THE FLIGHT OF 
JONAH. 


« We have seen, that Jonah was of 
2 portion of Israel, called Galilee ; 
which in his time was devoted to 
idolatry. Few, or none of the 
eople went up to Jerusalem to ce- 
ebrate the passover, and to per- 
form the rites appointed by Moses. 
Instead of these, they had recourse 
to the idols at Bethel and Dan; 
and were farther tinctured with the 
idolatry of their Gentile neigh- 
bours. ‘These consisted of different 
people, who were either the re- 
mains of the ancient inhabitants, 
theCanaanites, or were a mixed race 
from ‘lyre, Hamath, and the cities 
of Syria, who had foreed them- 
selves into the country, and had 
brought their rites and religion 
with them. In the midst of these 
was the prophet Jonah ; who in his 
distress gave out, that he feared the 
Lord. But it was a blind fear, at- 
tended with little reverence and du- 
ty. He did not seem to know the 
nature of the true God, nor to 
have been acquainted with his at- 
tributes, This is manifest from his 
thinking to free himself from his 
influence und power, by retiring to 
a distant region: as if God could 
not exert his might beyond the 
limits of Israel. He muts!, there- 
fore, have been very ignorant of 


the doctrines of the divine psalmist, 
who would have given him muck 
higher ideas of the Deity, and his 
omnipresence. Whither shall I go 
Srom thy sprrit, and whither shull 
I flee from thy presence? If I ascend 
up to heaven, thou art there; if J 
make my bed in (hades) hell, behold 
thou art there. If I take the wings 
of the morning, and dwell in the ute 
termost parts of the sca, even there 
shall thy hand lead me, und thy right 
hand hold me. If I say, Surely the 
darkness will cover me ; even the night 
shall be light ubout me —— Yea, the 
darkness hideth not from thee; but the 
might shincth as the day; the darkness 
and the light are both alike to thee. 
“ Vrom this ignorance of the 
prophet we may judge of his faith 
and attachment, and from his 
whole conduct conclude, that if he 
had any regard for the true God, 
he had at the same time no dislike to 
the other deities which had been in- 
troduced into his nation. If he had 
been thoroughly devoted to the 
God of his tathers, he must have 
known him better; and in this me 
stance, as well as in many others, 
he would have shown more reve 
rence towards him, and respect to his 
commands. But we find that he 
fled from him, and betook himself 
to Jopp, a sea-port ot Philistimy 
or Palestine Proper. Every city m 
that region had its own pecusar 
deity ; but many of these denies 
were ultimately the same, though 
represented under different ¢m 
blems, modified according to Me 
particular fancy of ‘the people 
When Jonah arrived at Joppa, a 
he had deserted the God of Israes 
we may suppose that he put hime 
self under the protection ot ak 
deceit y af the place. ln consequence 
of this he must have made his 0 
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Taanscation of oneof the InscriprionsonaPittar at Devi. [183] 


before the shrine. What is extra- 
ordinary, this deity was described 
as a whale, or large fish. Pliny 
speaks of Joppa as a city of the 
highest antiquity, and concludes 
with saying—Colitur istic tabulo- 
saCeto *. Here the deity in the form 
of a fish, called Ceto, concerning 


which there are so many mythic histo= 
ries, ts worshi 
Cetus, was understood, according 
to Hesychius, Saraccios invbug 
wanrueyains ¢ a sea §sh of an ime 
mense size—and it is very properly 
translated a whale.” 


d. By Ceto, or 
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TranstaTion of one of the Inscriptions onthe Pittar at Devut, 
by H. Coresrooxe, Esq. With Inrropucrory Remarks by Mr 
' 


ARRINGTON. 


(From the Asiatic Researcues, Vol. VII.) 


“ PY HAVEthe pleasure of present- 


ing to the society a book of 


drawings and inscriptions, prepared 
under the inspection of their late 
member, captain James Hoare, 
and intended by him (I have rea. 
son to believe) for the use of the 
society.” 

Two of the drawings represent 
elevations, taken on the spot, of the 
stone building near Delilee, called 


the Shikaurgah, or hunting place, of 


Feeroz Shah; with the pillar in the 
centre, and above the summit of it, 
commonly known by the designa- 
tion of Feeroz Shah’s Lat; and 
described, with an outline of the 
building and pillar, in the 21st pa- 
per of the Ist vol. of the society’s 

‘ransactions. ‘The copy of the in- 
scriptions on this pillar, which was 
received by our reverend president 
and founder, from colonel Polier, 
enabled him to exhibit a translation 
of one of them, as accurate as the 
imperfect state of the transcript 
would admit ; but on comparing it 
with a more perfect copy made tor 
captain Hoare, it was found in ses 
veral parts detectiveand inaccurate ; 
and the date, instead of being 123 
of the «ra of Vicramaditya, or 
A.D. 67, as appeared from the 
former copy, was clearly ascer- 


tained from the present to be 1220 
of the above zra; or A. D. 1164. 
An accurate translation of this in- 


scription has therefore been fur- 
nished by Mr. Henry Colebrooke 


(who has distinguished himself as a 


Sanscrit scholar by his version of 


the Hindoo Law Digest, compiled 
under the superintendance of sir 


William Jones), and ts now sub- 
mitted to the society; with the 


original Sanscrit in Roman letters. 


“ Of the five other inscriptions 
contained in the ree cmap 


book, and taken from the same pi 


lar, but in a different character, no 


translation has been yet procura- 
ble. ‘The deposit of them among 


the society’s papers, and, if they 


think proper, the publication of an 
engraving of them in their Trans- 
actions, may lead to a future ex. 
plication of them; which must be 
algo facilitated by captain Hoare’s 


collection of the characters. 

“lhe same characters appear in 
the inscription on the pillar at Al- 
lahabad, a specimen of which, with 
a modern Arabick and Persian in- 
scription in the reign of Jehangeer, 
and a drawing of the pillar, are 
¢lso contained in the accompanying 
book. I have not been able to 
procure any information respecting 
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this pillar, and understand from 
Moonshee Mohummud Morad, who 
accompanied captain Hoare, that 
his mguiries at Allahabad were 
equally unsuecesstul. 

“ ‘I'he beeroz Shah, whose name 
is now attached to the Dehlee pil- 
lar (though it must have been 
erected as some Hindoo monu- 
ment at a much earlier period), ap- 
years from Ferishtuh’s history to 
Lave reigned at Dehlee between 
the years 1351 and 1588, in the last 
of which he died at the age of 
ninety; and Ferishtuh, in the 
words of his translator, lieutenant. 
colonel Dow, gives him the follow- 
ing character :— 

“<’'Though no great warrior in 
the field, he was, by his execllent 
qualities, well calculated for a 
reign of peace. His severity to 
the inhabitants of Cumaoon for 
the assassination of the governor 
of Samana, is a great blot in his 
reputation. But to this he per- 
haps was prompted by a religious 
zeal and enthusiasm, for the per- 
sons murdered were seids, or de- 
scendants of the prophet. He 
‘reirned thirty-eight years and 
nine months, and left many me- 
© morials of his magnificence tm the 
‘Jand. He built fifty great sluices, 
‘forty mosques, thirty schools, 
‘twenty caravansaries, an hundred 
‘ palaces, five hospitals, an hundred 
‘tombs, ten baths, ten spires, one 
‘hundred and fifty wells, one hun 
‘dred bridges; and the pleasure- 
-vardens he made were without 
* number.’ 

“'l"he author of the Tluft Ak- 
leem, Mohummud Ameen Ravee, 
who wrote his history of the world, 
(or, as the title of his book imports, 
of the Seven Climes into which the 
Mahomedans divide the universe), 
in the reign of Akbur, corroborates 
the above character of Feerdz Shah, 


-_ a & 


and adds the following passa 
translated verbatim from his his. 
tory :—* Among the places built 
‘by this king (Feerdz Shah) isa 
hunting-place, which the popu. 
lace callthe Lat of Feera, Shah. 
It is a house of three stories, in 
‘the centre of which has been 
erected a pillar of red stone, 
of one piece, and tapering up- 
‘wards. ‘The visible part of the 
shaft is, by measurement, twenty. 
‘seven zirras, and it is said that 
one-third only is visible; the re. 
‘maining: two-thirds being buried 
‘inthe earth. In this case, the to. 
‘tal length must be eighty-one zir. 
ras 3 and it is five zirras in cir. 
‘cumference. Round it have been 
‘ engraved literal characters, which 
‘ the most intelligent of all religions 
‘have been unable to explain. Re- 
port says, this pillar is a monn. 
ment of renown to the rajuhs (or 
Hindoo princes), and that Feeroz 
* Shah set it up within his hunting. 
‘place. But on this head there are 
‘ various traditions, which it would 
* be tedious to relate.’ 

“ The exact length of the zirra, 
referred to in the above description, 
is uncertain. But there can be no 
doubt but the height of the pillar, 
now visible above the building, 1s 
thirty-seven fect; and that its Cit 
cumference, where it joins the ter 
race, isten fect fourinches. These 
dimensions I have from Moonshee 
Mohummud Morad, who himself 
measured the pillar for captain 
Hoare, in July 1797; and who 
adds, that, as far as it could be 
seen (which trom the ruinous state 
of the building it cannot be, at pre 
sent, below the upper terrace), It 1s 
certainly, as described in the Huts 
Akloem, a single stone, of reddish 
colour, as represented in the draw- 
ing. One of captain Hoare’s draws 


ings further represents the plans 
‘? the 
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the three stories of the Shikar-gah, 
and his moonsheé informs me, the 
current opinion is, that they were 
used partly for a menagery, and 
partly for an aviary, Which the planus 
appear to confirm. 

“ Perhaps, the same misguided 
religious zeal, which prompted his 
severity towards the inhabitants ot 
Cumaoon, may have impelled him 
to erect a mrauision for birds and 


beasts, round a venerable relic of 


Hindoo antiquity, the age of which 
cannot, I conceive, be ‘determined 
by the date of the inseription now 
communicated to the society, as the 
character of it 1s modern, and al- 
together different from the older 


‘scriptions, not yet explained. 
“J, H. Haaincron.” 


SANSCRIT INSCRIPTION, IN ROMAN 
CHARACTERS, 

“samvat 1220 vaisac’ha sudi 15 
sacambhari bhipati srimad vélla 
dévatmaja s rimad visala dévasya. 

“| ivind’hyad ahimadrér virachita 
vijayas tirvha yatra prasangad 
udgrivéshu praharta nripatishu 
vinamatcand’haréshu prasannah 
aryavertam yat’hart’ham punar 
apt critavan mléchch’ha vich- 
ch’hédanabhirdévah s acambha- 
tindro jagati vijayaté visalah 
cshon ipalah 

“9 erie samprati bahujata tilacah 
4cambhari bhupatih s rimad 

vigraha raja ésha vijayi santa- 
najan atmanah 

asmabhih caradam_ vyad’hayi 
himavad vind’ hyant: rit im bhu- 
vah sésha swicaran'aya mastu 
bhavatém udydga sunyam ma- 
nah. 

“l ambho nama ripu priya na- 
yanayoh prat yarv’hi dantantare 
pratyacshan’: trin‘ani vaibhava 
milat cishtam yasis tavacam 
margo loca virudd’ha éva vija- 
wah sunyam mano vidwisham 


srimad vigraha rajadéva bha- 
vatah prapté prayan otsavé 

la mandira sOdaréshu swans 
téshu vamabhruvam s‘atran’an 
nanu Vigraha eshitipaté nyay yas 
cha vasas tava sanca va puru- 
shottamagya bhavate nasty éva 
varan nid’ hernirmat’hyapahrita 
sriyah cmu bhavan crodé na 
nidrayitah, 

samvat sri vicramaditya 1220 
vaisac’ha sudi 15 gurau lic’hi- 
tamidam' «© © © ©: e 
pratyacsham gua d: mwaya € aye 
osha mahava putra sripatina 
atra sumaye maha—mantri ra- 
jeuputra srimal lacshan‘a palah. 


VERBAL TRANSLATIONS 


“In the year 1220, on the 15ib 
day ot the briyht half of the month 
Vaisac’h, [this monument] of the 
fortunate Visala Leva, son of the 
fortunate Vella Deva, king of 
S 4cambhari. 

“ As far as Vind’hya, as far as 
Himédri, having achieved con- 
quest in the course of travelling to 
holy places; resentful to haughty 
kines, and indulgent to those whose 
necks ure humbled; making A’'ry- 
averta once more what its name 
signities, by causing the barbarians 
io be exterminated; Visala Déva, 
supreme ruler of S'acambhari and 
sovereign of the earth, is victorious 
in the world, 

«This conqueror, the fortunate 
Vigraha Raja, king of S'acambhari, 
most eminent of the tribe which 
sprang from the arms [of Brahi- 
ma,] now addresses his own de- 
scendants: *By us the region of 
‘the earth between Himavat and 
Vind’hya has been made tribu- 
P tary 5; let not Your minds be void 
‘of exertion to subdue the re- 
© mainder.’ 

“ Tears are evident in the eves 
of thy enemy's consort; blades of 
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£186) Trawsuatron of one of the InscarrtionsonaPirvarat Dein, 


grass are perceived between thy 


adversary’s teeth ; thy fame is pre- 
dominant throughout space; the 
minds of thy foes are void [of 
hope]; their route is the desert 
where men are hindered from pass- 
ing; OVigraha Raj’a Déva, in the 


jubilee occasioned by thy march. 


“ May thy abode, O Vigraha, 
sovereign of the earth, be fixed, as 
in reason it ought, in the bosoms 
(akin to the mansion of dalliance) 
of the women with beautiful eye- 
brows, who were married to thy 
enemies. There is no doubt of thy 
being the highest of embodied 
souls, Didst thou not sleep in 
the lap of S'ri, whom thou didst 
seize from the ocean, having 
churned it ? 

* Jn the year from the fortunate 


Vicramaditya 1220, on Thursdg 
the 15th day of the bright half of 
the month Vaisac’h, this was WTit. 
ten in the presence of . . , , 
by Sripati, the son of Mahava, a 
Cayast’ha of a family in Gaudas 
at this time the fortunate Lacsha. 
na Pala, a rajaputra, is prime mi. 
nister. 


{ 
Siva the terri- hes 4 and the 
ble universal 


monarch, 


«There are on the same page, 
some short inscriptions, which | 
cannot decypher. One of them, 
however, is partly legible, and ap. 
pears to be in the Hindustani lan. 
guage. It contains the name of 
Sultan Tbr’ahim, and wishes him a 
long life.” 


PHILISOPHICAL- 
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PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS. 





On the Optical PHanomenon named the Miracr. 


{Translated from the French of M. Gaspar Monae, by the Author 
of “ A Non-Mirirary Journat made in Ecyer.’) 


“ URING the march of the 
French army through the 
Desert, from Alexandria to Cairo, 
we had an opportunity of observing 
a phenomenon daily, that must be 
considered extraordinary by the 
ereater part of the inhabitants of 
France. Jt is necessary for its pro- 
duction, that thé spectator should 
be placed in an extensive plain, 
wholly, or at least nearly, level; 
that this plain should be prolonged 
to the limits of the homzon, and 
that the soil, by exposure to the sun, 
should have acquired a very high 
degree of temperature. It is sup- 
posed that these threecircumstances 
may be united in the flats of Bour- 
deaux, for their level, like that of 
Lower Egypt, is nearly horizontal; 
they are not terminated by any 
mountain, at Jeast in the direction 
from east to west ; and it is proba- 
ble that, during our long summer 
days, the arid soil of which they are 
formed may acquire a sufficient 
temperature. It is, therefore, not 
wholly improbable but that this 
phenomenon may be known to the 
inhabitants of that department ; 
itis familiar to mariners, who ob- 
serve it frequently at sea, and 
have given it the name of  mi- 
rage. 
_ “Tn truth, the cause which occa- 
sions the mirage in the ocean, may 
be very different from that which 


produces it at land; but the effect 
being the same in both cases, 1 
have not deemed it proper to intro- 
duce a new word. I shall first de- 
scribe the phenomenon, and _ after- 
wards endeavour to give an expla- 
nation of it. 

«The country of Lower Egypt 
is nearly a level plain, which loses 
itselt, like the sea, in the clouds at 
the extremity of the horizon; its 
uniformity is only interrupted by a 
few eminences, either natural or 
factitious, on which are situated the 
villages, thus kept out of the reach 
ot the inundations of the Nile; 
and these eminences, less usual on 
the skirts of the desert, more fre- 
quently to be seen on the side of 
the Delta, and which appear likea 
dark line ona very transparent sky, 
are rendered still further visible 
by the date-trees and sycamores, 
ottener to be met with in such situa- 
tions than elsewhere, 

“ Both morning and evening ihe 
aspect of the country is exactly as 
it ought to be; and between you 
and the last villages which present 
themselves, you perceive nothing 
but land; but when the surface of 
the earth is sufficiently heated by 
the rays of the sun, and indeed 
until it begins to get cold towards 
the evening, the land no longer 
seems to have the same extenson, 
but to be terminated, to within the 

distance: 
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distance of about a league, by a 
general inundation. 

“The villages placed beyond 
that appear like so many islands 
stationed in the midst of a great 
lake, from which the spectator issepa- 
rated by an extent of land, more or 
less considerable, according to cir- 
cumstances. You then behold the 
image of each of these villages re- 
flected exactly as if it were exlu- 
bited on a clear surface of water, 
with only this difference, that as 
the representation is at a conside- 
rable distance, the smaller objects 
are invisible, and the masses alone 
distinct; in addition to this, the 
edges of the reversed image are ra- 
ther ill-detined, and such as they 
would be if the surface of the re- 
flecting medium happened to be 
a little agitated. 

“In proportion as one ap- 
proaches a village, which appears 
to be placed in the midst of an in- 
undation, the margin of the water 
scems to recede, and the arm of 
the sea, separating you as it were 
from the village, shrinks back by 
degrees: it at Jength disappears 
entirely, and the phenomenon 
which now ceases, in respect to the 
first village, is instantly reproduced 
by a new one, which you discover 
at a due distance in the rear. ‘Thus 
every thing contributes to complete 
an illusion, which is sometimes 
cruel, more especially in the De- 
sert, because it tantalises you with 
the appearance of water, at a time 
when you experience the greatest 
want of that element. 

“The explanation which I pro- 
pose to give of the m/rave, is found- 
ed on some of the principles of 
optics, that, indeed, apply equally 
to all the elements, but which it 
may be, perhaps, proper to explain 
here. 

“When a ray of light traverses a 
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transparent and uniform medium, 
Its direction is in a straight line, 
When a ray passes from a transpa. 
rent medium into another, the dep. 
sity of which is greater, if its dj. 
rection in the first be perpendicular 
to the surtace that separates it from 
the two medi, this direction will 
not experience any alteration; that 
Is to say, so long as the right line 
which the ray forms in the second 
medium, is a prolongation of thar 
followed in the first. But if the di- 
réction of the incidental ray makes 
an angle with the perpendicular at 
the surtace : 

1% The ray will divide in its 
passage in such a manner, that the 
angle which it forms, with the per. 
pendicular in the second medium, 
becomes smaller; and 

«O°, In respect to the two media, 
whatever may be the extent of the 
angle which the incidental ray 
forms with the perpendicular, the 
sinus of this angle, and that of the 
angle of the refracted ray, are al- 
Ways in a correspondent ratio. 

« But the sinus of a large angle 
does not increase so rapidly as that 
of a small one. When the angle, 
therefore, that is formed by the in 
cidental ray and the perpendicular 
happens to increase, the sinus of the 
angle, formed by the broken ray, 
increases in the ratio of the sinus ef 
the former, and the increase of the 

. . . » | 
angle itself is less than. that of 
the angle of the incidental ray. 
Thus, in proportion as the angle 
of incidence augments, the angle 
formed by the broken ray augments 
also, but always by little and little; 
so that when the angle of incidence 
hath arrived at its largest dimen 
sions, that is to say, when it 1s 
within an infinitely small space of 
GOe, the angle which the brokea 
ray makes with the perpendicular 
is less than 90°: this isa wena” 

' 
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or, in other words, no ray of light 
can pass from the first medium into 
a second, under a greater angle. 

« When the ray of light passes, 
on the contrary, from a pre apt *. 
dium into one less so, it exactly 
follows the same line as in the first 
case, but in a contrary direction ; 
that is to say, if in the dense me- 
dium it has the same direction as 
the broken ray in the first case, it 
divides at the surface, and assumes 
the direction which has been also 
followed Ly the incidental ray. 

“In consequence of this tt may 
be inferred, that on the passage 
from a more to a less dense me- 
dium, 

“1° If the ray of light be com- 
prehended between the perpendi- 
cular and th direction of the di- 
verging ray which constitutes che 
marvinum ano.e;-thic ray wall pro- 
ject into the jess dense medium. 
© €2, Tf the ray of 
the s same direction as ti “ diveroing 
ray, the angle of which is the 
maximum, st wilh weorain 
by making an ai: 
perpendicular, or 
the plane, whicli sv: ves as a ‘angent 
to the surface. But if the angle 
which the ray of lie it forms with 
the perpendicular, be ereater than 
the marimum of the angle of re- 
fraction, or what amounts to the 
Same, if the ray be comp: essed be- 
tween the sur be ic ce and the diver Palio 
ray, the angle of which is the 
mitxinuun, it will not leave the dense 
medium: it will reflect itself to the 
surface, and re-enter the same me- 
diam, by making the angle of re- 
flection equal to the anple of inci- 
dence, these two an les boing in 
the same plane, perpendicular to 
the surfa . Itis on this last pro- 
position U.at the explanation of the 
mirage 1s principally founded. 

“The tran: parency of the at- 
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mosph ere, that is to s say, the fx. 
culty which i it possesses of followin 
the rays: of light to pass through 
with rap pidity, ‘does not permit it to 
avery high degree of tem- 
perature by its direct exposition to 
the sun alone; but when, after 
having traversed the atmosphere, 
the ligh 1t becoming extinguished by 
an arid soil, that serves only ina 
very small degree asa conductor, 
hath conside ‘ably warmed the sur- 
face of this earth; it is then that 
the inferior stratwn of the atmo. 
sphere, by its contact with the heated 
surface of the soil, contracts a very 
high d degree of temperature. 

‘This stratum dilates itself ; 
specitic weight diminishes ; and i in 
consequence of the laws of hydra- 
statics, it elevates itself, until, by 
becoming cool, it hath recovered a 
density equal to that of the sur- 
rounding element. Itis then suc- 
ceeded by the stratum immediately 
above it, through which it passes, 
and the other soon experiences a 
sintlar operation. ‘Thence is pro- 
duced a continual efflux of rareticd 
aur, always levating itself through 
a denser medium, that in its turn 
experiences a depression; and this 
efflux is rendered sensible by the 
stria, Which alter and agitate the 
imap es of fixed objects that are si- 
tuated beyond them. 

“ Ta our European climates, we 
are acquainted with similar striae, 
produced by the same cause; bat 
they are not so numerous, and do 
not possess such an ascensional ra- 
pidity as in the Desert, where the 
altitude of the sun is greater, and 
the aridity of the soil, by deprivi ng 
it of evape ration, does not permit 
any other employment of the ca- 
luric. 

“’Thus towards the middle of the 
day, and during the greatest de- 
grees of heat, the stratum of the 
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atmasphere, in contact with the 
sou, is of an evidently less degree 
of density than the strata immedi- 
ately above it. 

“© The brilliancy of the sky pro- 
ceeds merely from the rays of the 
sun being reflected in every direc- 
tion by be transparent molecule of 
the atmosphere. Such of the rays of 
light as are transmitted by the more 
elevated part of the sky, and which 
descend to the earth after making 

. ° ¢ 

a considerable angle with the hori- 
zon, take a new , whan on enter- 
ing the inferior dilated stratiwn, and 
encounter the element on which we 
live, by means of a much smaller 
angle. But those that proceed 
from the lower parts of the sky, and 
form small angles with the horizon, 
when they reach the surface which 
separates the inferior and dilated 
stratum of the atmosphere, from 
the more dense stratwn above, are 
unable to leave the latter; in con- 
formity, therefore, to the principle 
of optics already alluded to, they 
reflect themselves in an ascending 
direction, by making an angle of 
reflection equal to the angle of in- 
cidence, as it the surface which se- 
parates the two strata constituted a 
muror: and they then represent to 
the eye placed in the dense s‘ratum, 
the inverted image of the lower 
parts of the sky, which appear as if 
below the real horizon. 

“In this case, if you were not 
advertised of your error, as the re- 
presentation of that part of the 
heavens perceived by means of re- 
flection is almost of the same bril- 
liancy as that seen directly, you 
would imagine that the sky was 
greatly prolonged, and far nigher 
than it really is. 

“If this phenomenon were to 
occur at sea, it would alter the al- 
tude of the sun, taken by an in- 
Mrument, and augment it in the 


ratio of the quantity of the 


f the qu appre 
rent limit ot the horizon os 
pressed. 

“ But if some terrestrial objects, 


such as villages, trees, or little hills, 
give you notice that the limits of 
the horizon are more distant, and 
that the sky is not really so near, 
(as the surface of the water js not 
usually visible under a smal] angle 
but by the image of the sky which 
it reflects,) you will perceive the 
representation of the sky, and ima- 
gme that you behold a euperficies 
of reflecting water. 

“The villages and trees that are 
at a proper distance, by intercepting 
a portion of the rays of light transe 
mitted by the lower regions of the 
heavens, occasion so many voids in 
the image of the sky, produced by 
reflection. These voids are wholly 
occupied by the inverted images of 
the same objects, because such of 
the rays of light as are transmitted 
by them, and which form angles 
with the horizon, equal to those 
constituted by the intercepted rays, 
are reflected back in the same man- 
ner as those would have been. But 
as the reflecting surface which se. 
parates the two strata of air, of 


different densities, is neither pere | 


fectly level, nor perfectly motion. 
less ; the Jast images will, of course, 
appear badly defined, and agitated 
towards the edges, like those pro- 
duced by the surface of water which 
may have contravted slight undue 
lations. 

“It is easily to be discovered 
why this phenomenon cannot take 
place when the horizon is termi. 
nated by an elevated chain 
mountains ; for those mountams Me 
tercept all the rays of light trans 
mitted by the lower parts of the 
sky, and only allow those to 4% 
above them which form suihcrenty 
large angles with the dilated sur- 
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face, to prevent the reflection from 
taking piace. 

« Jn an uniform state, that is to 
say, by supposing that the density 
and thickness of the dilated stratum 
are constant, and the temperature 
of the superior stratum invariable, 
the greatest possible angle under 
which the rays of light could be 
thus reflected, would be deter- 
mined with precision: for the 
largeness of this angle depends en- 
tirely on the immediate connection 
between the sinus of the angles of 
incidence and reflection for the two 
media. But of all the rays re- 
flected, those which form the great- 
est angle with the horizon, appear 
to issue from the nearest point to 
that where the phenomenon com- 
mences. 

“Ty an uniform state then, the 
point at which the phenomenon 
commences, is always at a certain 
distance from the observer: ac- 
cordingly, if he should happen to 
advance, the spot at which the in- 
undation seems to begin, appears to 
advance also in the same direction, 
and with the same celerity. If the 
line of march should, therefore, be 
directed towards a village, which 
appears to be situated in the midst 
ot the mundation, the limits of the 
inundation will seem to recede in- 
sensibly from this village, and are 
soon aiter seen to stretch beyond 
it. 

“When the sun is near the hori- 
zon at his rising, the earth cannot 
have been sufficiently warmed; and 
at his setting it has become too 
cold for the phenomenon of the 
mirage. It then appears to be exe 
tremely difhcult to perceive both a 
direct and reflected image of the 
sin, on account of the elevated 
temperature of the inferior sratum 
et the atmosphere. But during 
tue secoud quarter of the moon, 
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that planet rises in the afternoon, a 
time when circumstances are more 
favourable to the mirage. If itthen 
happens that the brilliancy of the 
sun and the clearness ef the atmo- 
sphere should permit the moon to 
be discerned at her rising, two 
images of that planet will be ob- 
served, one above the other, in the 
same vertical line. This pheno- 
menon is knawn by the name of 
paraselene, 

‘The transparency of the sea 
allows the rays of the sun to pene- 
trate to a considerable depth ; its 
surface, from its exposition, does 
not, however, become near so 
warm as an arid soil in the same 
circumstances; it cannot commu. 
nicate, therefore, to the stratum of 
air that reposes upon it so elevated 
a temperature; and on this account 
the mirage is not so common at sea 
as in the Desert. But the elevation 
of the temperature is not the sole 
cause which, under a constant pres- 
sure, may dilate the inferior stratum 
of the atmosphere. In fact, the 
air possesses the faculty of dissolv- 
ing water, so far, even as to attain 
the point of saturation without los- 
ing its transparency; and Saussure 
hath proved that the specificweight 
ot the air decreases in proportion to 
the quantity of water kept in disso- 
lution. When, therefore, any wind 
at sea is not impregnated with wa- 
ter, the inferior stratwn of the at- 
mosphere, which is in contact with 
the surface of the ocean, dissolves 
water anew, and thus becomes di- 
lated. This cause, added to the 
slight augmentation of the tempe- 
rature, may, however, produce a 
state of things favourable to the 
mirage, which mariners, indeed, 
frequently observe. 

“his last cause, or, in other 
words, the dilatation of the infe- 
rior stratum of the atmosphere, oc- 
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casioned by the dissolution of a large 
quantity of water, may take place 
every moment of the day, as well 
when the sun ts near the horizon, 
as when he approaches the meri- 
dian. It is possible that a parhelion 
might then be produced, a pheno- 
Menon in consequence of which, 
either at the rising or setting of 
the sun, one beholds two tmages of 
that luminous body above the ap- 
parent horizon at the same tme. 
But [ never had oceasion to ob- 
serve this latter phenomenon, which 
is Very unfrequent, or to remark the 
circumstances that acconipany it. 
1 therefore propose this latter ex- 
planation with a certain deyree of 
reserve, and merely with an intent 
ot furnishing the means of making 
useiul observations. 


ADDITION, 


«“Sincereading the above memoir, 
[have had trequent opportunities 
of observing the mirage at land ; 
this has occurred in various seasons, 
as well as under different circum. 
stances, and the result, even in- 
cluding the minutest details, has 
always been in contormity to the 
explanation already given by me. 
Ot all these observations, there is 
one only, the relation of which 
may prove useful here. 

“T was along with general Bona- 
parte in the valley of Suez, when 
he discovered the canal that tor- 
merly united the Red Sea with the 
Mediterranean. This valley, which 
is some leagues in length, is bound- 
ea on the east by that chain of 
mountains that extends from Syria 
to Mount Sinat; and on the west 
by the mountains of Egypt. These 
mountains are in general sufficient- 
ly elevated to exclude the rays of 
light transmitted by the interior 
parts of the sky, and such of the 
rays as are not thus imitercepted, 


reach the earth under too large ay 
angle to be reflected by the interior 
dilated stratwn of the atmosphere 


Thus in the hottest part of the day 


one does not perceive the reflected 
surface of any portion of the sky, 
nor is the appearance of an inunda. 
tion any where to be scen, 

ce Notwithstanding this, the ef. 
ject of the mirage is not entirely 
lost: the visible objects placed ye. 
nerally on an ascent, whose posi. 
tion corresponds with the inferior 
parts of the sky, the image of 
which reflects itself, participates itt 
the effect, although in a less strik. 
inf manner, on account of their 
small extent, and also with less 
force, because the colour is far more 
obscure than that ot the sky. In. 
dependently of the representation 
produced by the direct rays of 
light, the rays which have ema- 
nated from these objects, and are 
directed towards the earth, become 
reflected by the interior stratwu of 
the air, in the same manner as the 
rays proceeding from the inferior 
parts of the atmosphere, of which 
they occupy the place ; thus pro- 
ducing a second image of these ob 
jects inverted, and placed vertically 
above the former. 

“ This duplication of images pro- 
duces optical illusions, against W hich 
it is proper to be on our guard 
in a desert that may be occupied by 
an enemy, while no one is at hand 
to give information relative to such 
alarming appearances. . 

«I shall take advantage of this 
opportunity to mention another Op: 
tical phenomenon, which is not sul- 
ficiently interesting to be made the 
subject of a particular memor. 

« During our return from Egypts 
when we approached the European 
climates, one morning, 2 few Mr 
nutes after sun-rise, the sky was 
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Of the Genzrat Cures to Porvutarion. 





the same time in a western direc- 
tion, and we beheld two ordimary 
rainbows; the one, interior, pro- 
duced by a single reflection of the 
rays of light within the space where 
the rain fell; the other, exterior, 
occasioned by two reflections. At 
this moment both the sea and the 
atmosphere were perfectly calm, 
and the surface of the water, which 
was very smooth, reflected the 
image of the sun in a very discerni- 
ble manner. ‘This reflected unage 
also gave rise to two other rain- 
‘bows. The two first-mentioned, 
which were produced by direct and 
descending rays, formed segments 
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less than half the circumference: 
the two others, occasioned by the 
reflected and ascending rays, on 
the contrary, presented segments 
greater than 180% Of these four 
simultaneous rainbows, the analo- 


gous ones had the same basis, 


and diverged like two seements of 


the same circumference of a circle, 
which had reverted on their come 
mon chord. 

«This phenomenon is only re- 
markable on account of the circum. 
stances Which pave rise to it; and 
it ts sufficient to have mentioned it 
here.’”’ 





Of the Generar Cuecks to PorpuLarion. 


'From Mr. Martuus’s Essay onthe Principre of Poruration. ] 


“PT ENHE checks to populatian, 

| which are constantly ope- 
rating with more or less force in 
every society, and keep down the 
number to the level of the means 
of subsistence, may be classed un- 
der two genera] heads—the preven- 
uve, and the positive checks. 

“ The preventive check, is pecu- 
har to man, and arises from that 
distinctive superiority in his reason- 
ing faculties, which enables him to 
calculate distant consequences.— 
Plants and animals have apparently 
no doubts about the future support 
of their offspring. The checks to 
their indefinite increase, therefore, 
are all positive. But man cannot 
look around him, and see the di- 
stress which frequently presses upon 
those who have large families—he 
cannot conianaabela present PpOs- 
sessions or earnings, which he now 
nearly consumes Rimself and cal. 
culate the amount of each share, 
“. — very little addition they 
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must be divided, perhaps, among 
seven or eight, without feeling a 
doubt, whether if he follow the 
bent of his inclinations, he may be 
able to support the offspring which 


‘he will probably bring into the 


world. In a state of equality, if 
such can exist, this would be the 
simple question. In the present 
state of society other considerations 
occur. Willhe not lower his rank 
in lite, and be obliged to give up 
in great measure his former so- 
ciety ? Does any mode of employ- 
ment present itself by which he may 
reasonably hope to maintain a fa- 
mily ? Will he not at any rate subs 
ject himself to greater difficulties, 
and more severe labour than in his 
single state ? Will he not be unable 
to transmit to his children the same 
advantages of education and im- 
provement which he had himself 
possessed ? Does he even feel secure 
that, should he have a large family, 
his utmost exertions can save them 
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rags, and squalid poverty, and 
their consequent degradation in the 
community? And may he not be 
reduced to the grating necessity of 
forfeiting his independence, and of 
being obliged to the sparing hand 
of hater for support ? 

“These considerations are cal- 
culated to prevent, and certainly do 
prevent, a great number of persons 
m all civilised nations from pur- 
suing the dictate of nature in an 
early attachment to one woman. 

“« If this restraint do not produce 
Vice, as in many instances is the 
case, and very generally so among 
the middle and higher classes of 
women, it is undoubtedly the least 
evil that can arise trom the princi- 
ple of population. Considered asa 
restraint on an inclination, other- 
Wise mnocent, and always natural, 
it must be allowed to produce a 
certain degree of temporary un- 
happiness ; but evidently slight, 
compared with the evils which 
result trom any of the other checks 
to population. 

“When this restraint produces 
vice, as it does most frequently 
among men, and among a nume- 
rous class ot females, the evils 
which follow are but too con- 
spicuous. A proniiscuous  inter- 
course to such a degree as to pre- 
vent the birth of children, seems 
to lower in the most marked man- 
ner the dignity of human nature. 
It cannot be without its effect on 
men, and nothing can be more ob- 
vious than its tendency to degrade 
the female character, and to de- 
stroy allits most amiable and distin- 
gushing characteristics. Add to 
which, that among those unfortu- 
nate females with which all great 
towns abound, more real distress 
and aggravated misery are perhaps 
to be found, than in any other de- 
partment of human life. 


“ When a general corruption of 
morals, with regard to the sex 
pervades all the classes of society, 
its effects must necessarily be, to 
poison the springs of domestic hap. 
piness, to weaken conjugal and pa- 
rental affection, and to lessen the 
united exertions and ardour of pa- 
rents in the care and education of 
their children; effects, which can. 
not take place without a decided 
diminution of the general happi- 
ness and virtue of the society; par- 
ticularly, as the necessity of art in 
the accomplishment and conduct 
of intrigues, and in the conceal- 
ment of their consequences, neces 
sarily leads to many other vices. 

« The positive checks to popula. 
tion are extremely various, and in. 
clude every cause, whether arising 
from vice or misery, which in 
any degree contributes to shorten 
the natural duration of human life. 
Under this head, therefore, may be 
enumerated, all unwholesome occu- 
pations, severe labour and exposure 
to the seasons, extreme poverty, 
bad nursing of children, great 
tawns, excesses of all kinds, the 
whole train of common diseases 
and epidemics, wars, pestilence, 
plague, and famine. 

“ On examining these obstacles 
to the increase of population, which 
I have classed under the heads ot 
preventive and positive checks, tt 
will appear that they are all ree 
solvable into moral restraint, vice, 
and misery. 

« Of the preventive checks, that 
which is not followed by irregular 
gratifications, may properly 
teimed moral restraint. 

« Promiscuous intercourse, Un 
natural passions, violations of the 
marriage bed, and improper ar 
to conceal the consequences of ir- 
regular connexions, clearly come 
under the head of vice. “Of 
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« Of the positive checks, those 
which appear to arise unavoidably 
from the laws of nature may be 
called exclusively misery; and 
those which we obviously bring 
upon ourselves, such as wars, ex- 
cesses, and many others which it 
would be in our power to avoid, 
are of a mixed nature. They are 
brought upon us by vice, and their 
consequences are misery. 

“In every country, some of 
these checks are, with more or less 
force, in constant operation; yet 
notwithstanding their general pre- 
valence, there are few states in 
which there is not a constant effort 
in the population to increase be- 
yond the means of subsistence. 
This constant effort as constantly 
tends to subject the lower classes 
of society to distress, and to pre- 
vent any great permanent amelio- 
ration of their condition. 

“These effects, in the present 
state of society, seem to be pro- 
duced in the following manner :— 
We will suppose the means of sub- 
sistence in any country just equal 
to the easy support of its inhabi- 
tants. The constant effort towards 
population, which is found to act 
even in the most vicious socicties, 
increases the number of people 
before the means of subsistence are 
increased. The food, therefore, 
which before supported eleven mil- 
lions, must now be divided among 
eleven millions and a half. The 
poor consequently must live much 
Worse, and many of them be re- 
duced to severe distress. ‘The num- 
ber of labourers, also, being above 
the proportion of work in the mar- 
ket, the price of labour must tend 
to fall; while the price of provi- 
sions would at the same time tend 
to rise. The labourer, therefore, 
must do more work, to earn the 
same as he did before. During this 
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season of distress, the discourage. 
ments to marriage, and the dith- 
culty of rearing a family are so 
great. that population is nearly at 
a stand. In the mean time the 
cheapress of labour, the plenty of 
labourers, and the necessity of an 
increased industry among them, 
encourage cultivators to employ 
more labour upon their land; to 
turn up fresh soil, and to manure 
and improve more completely what 
is already in tillage ; till ultimately 
the means of subsistence may be- 
come in the same proportion to the 
population, as at the period from 
which we set out. The situation 
of the labourer being then again 
tolerably comfortable, the restraints 
to population are in some degree 
loosened; and, after a short pe- 
riod, the same retrograde and pro- 
gressive movements, with respect 
to happiness, are repeated. 

« This sort of oscillation will 
not, probably, be obvious to com- 
mon view; and it may be difficult 
even for the most attentive ob- 
server to calculate its periods. Yet 
that, in the generality of old states, 
some such vibration docs exist, 
though ina much less marked and 
ina much more irregular manner 
than I have described it, no res 
flecting man who considers the subs 
ject deeply, can well doubt. 

« One principal reason why this 
oscillation has been less remarked, 
and less decidedly confirmed by 
experience than might naturally be 
expected, is, that the histories of 
mankind which we possess, are, 11 
general, histories only of the higher 
classes. We have not many ace 
counts that can be depended upon, 
of the manners and customs of that 
part of mankind where these re- 
trograde and progressive move- 
ments chiefly take place. A satise 
factory history of this kind, of one 
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people and of one period, would 
require the constant and minute 
attention of many observing minds 
in local and general remarks on the 
staie of the lower classes of so- 
ciety, and the causes that influenced 
it; and to draw accurate inferences 
upon this subject, a succession of 
such historians for some centuries 
would be necessary. This branch 
of statistical knowledge has of Jate 
years been attended to in some 
countries, and we may promise 
ourselves a clearer insight into the 
internal structure of human so- 
ciety from the progress of these 
imquiries. But the science may be 
saidyet tobeinits infancy, and many 
of the objects, on which it would 
be desirable to have information, 
have beeneitheromitted or notstated 
with sufficient accuracy. Among 
these perhaps may be reckoned, the 
proportion of the number of adults 
to the number of marriages ; the 
extent to which vicious customs 
have prevailed in consequence of 
the restraints upon matrimony ; 
the comparative mortality among 
the children of the most t Aron. 
part of the community, and of those 
who live rather more at their ease ; 
the variations in the real price of ]a- 
bour; the observable ale in 
the state of the lower classes of so- 
ciety with respect to ease and hap- 
piness, at diflerent times during a 
certain period; and very accurate 
registers of births, deaths, and 
marniages, which are of the ut- 
most importance in this subject. 
“A faithful history, including 
such particulars, would tend preat- 
ly to elucidate the manner in which 
the constant check upon population 
acts; and would probably prove 
the existence of the retrograde and 
p gressive movements that have 
eon mentioned : though the times 
of their vibration must necessarily 


be rendered irregular from the ¢ pe. 
ration of many interrupting causes, 
such as the introduction of 9; 
failure of certain manufactures, a 
greater or less prevalent spirit of 
ee enterprise: years of 
P enty, or years of scarcity ; wars, 
sickly Ss@asons, poor laws, emirrra. 
tion, and other causes of a similar 
nature, 

* A circumstance which has, 
perhaps, more than any other con. 
tributed to conceal this oscillation 
from common view is, the diffe. 
rence between the nominal and real 
price of labour. It very rarely 
happens that the nominal price of 
labour universally falls; but we 
well know that it frequently re. 
mains the same, while the nominal 
price of provisions has been gra. 
dually rising. ‘This is, in effect, a 
real fall in the price of labour; 
and, durmg this period, the con- 
dition of the lower classes of the 
community must be gradually 
growing worse. But the farmers 
and capitalists are growing rich 
from the real cheapness of labour. 
Their increasing capitals enable 
them to employ a greater number 
of men; and, as the population 
had probably suffered some check 
from the greater difficulty of sup- 
porting a family, the demand for 
labour, after a certain period, would 
be great in proportion to the supply, 
pi its price would of course rist, 
if left to find its natural level ; and 
thus the wages of labour, and con- 
sequently the condition of the lower 
classes of society, might have pro- 
gressive and retrograde MOveMentsy 
though the price of labour mt 
never nominally fall. ; 

«“ In tavare life, where there s 
no regular price of labour, tt is little 
to be doubted that similar er * 
tionstake place. When age 
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limits of the food, all the preven- 
tive and the positive checks will 
naturally operate with increased 
force. Vicious habits with respect 
to the sex will be more general, the 
expo sin e of childr “n more frequent, 
and both the probability, and fa- 
tality, of wars and epidemics, will 
be considerably greater ; and these 
causes will probably continue their 
operation till the popul: ition ts sunk 
below the level of the food; and 
then the return to comparative 
plenty, will again produce an in- 
crease, and after a certain period, 
its further progress will again be 
checked by the same causes. 

‘* But without attempting to 
establish in all cases these pro- 
gressive and retrograde movements 
in different countries, which would 
evidently require more minute his- 
tories than we possess, the follow- 
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ing propositions are proposed to 
be proved: 

“1, Population is necessarily li- 
mited by the means of subsistence. 

« 9 Population mvariably in- 
creases, Where the means of sub- 
sistence increase, unless prevented 
by some very powerful and obvious 
checks. 

“8. These checks, and the checks 
which repress the superior power 
of population, and keep tts effects 
on a we with the means of sub- 
sistence, are all resolvable into meo- 
ral restraint, vice, and misery. 

‘ The first of these propositions 
scarcely needs illustration. ‘The 
second and third will be sufficient- 
ly established by a review of the 
past and present state of society, 

‘'Shis review will be the sub. 
ject of the follow ing chapters.” 





Userut and EnrertaininG Prosirms in Mecuanics. 


[Frem Dr. Hurron’s Transtation of Ozanam’s Recreations. ] 


To construct a Dress, by Means of 
which it will be impossible to sink 
in the Water, and which shall leave 
the Person, who wears it, at full 
Kreedom to make every kind « of 


Movement. 


A aman weighs very near- 


ly the same as an equal 
volume of water, it is evident that 
a muss ot some substance much 
lighte r than that fluid may be added 
to his body » by which means both 
torether w ‘ill be lighter than water, 
and of course must float. It is in 
consequence of this px ‘inciple that, 
mn order to learn to swim, some 
people tie to their breast and back 
tWo pieces of cork, or affix full- 


blown bladders below their arms. 
But these methods are attended 
with inconveniences, which may 
he remedied in the following man- 
ner. 

«“ Between the cloth and lining 
of a jacket, without arms, place 
small pieces of cork, an inch and a 
half square, and about half or three 
quarters of an inch im thickness. 
They must be arranged very near 
to each other, that as little space as 
possible may be lost ; but yet not so 
close as to affect, in any de gree, the 
flexibility of the jacket, which must 
be quilted to prevent their moving 
from their places. The jacket must 
be made to button round the body, 
by means of strong ow — 
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sewed on; and to prevent its slip 

ing off, it ought to be furnished 
behind with a kind of girdle, so as 
to pass between the thighs and 
fasten before. 

«“ By means of such a jacket, 
which will cccasion as little em- 
barrassment as a common dress, 
people may throw themselves into 
the water with the greatest safety ; 
for if it be properly made the water 
will not rise over their shoulders. 
They will sink so little, that even 
a dead body in that situation would 
infallibly float. ‘The wearers there- 
fore need miuke no effort to sup- 
port themselves ; and while in the 
water they may read or write, and 
even load a pistol and fire it. In 
the year 1767 an experiment was 
made of all these things by the 
abbé de Ja Chapelle, fellow of the 
royal society of London, by whom 
this jacket was invented. 

“It is almost needless to observe 
how useful this invention might be 
on land as well as at sea. A suf- 
ficient number of soldiers, provided 
with these jackets, might pass a 
deep and rapid river in the might 
time, armed with pistols and sa- 
bres, and surprise a corps of the 
enemy. If repulsed, they could 
throw themselves into the water, 
and escape without any fear of 
being pursued. 

“ During sea voyages, the sailors, 
while employed in dangerous ma- 
neeuvres, often tall overboard and 
are lost ; others perish in ports and 
harbours by boats oversetting in 
consequence of a heavy swell, or 
some other accident; in short, 
some vessel or other is daily wreck- 
ed on the coasts, and it is not with- 
out difficulty that only a part of 
the crew are saved. If every man, 
who trusts himself to this perfidious 
element, were furnished with such 

a cork jacket, to put on during the 
+ 


momentsof danger, it is evident that 
many of them might escape death,” 


To construct a Bout which cannot he 


sunk, even of the Water should enter 
zt on all Sides. 


“* Cause a boat to be made with 
a false bottom, placed at such’ a 
distance from the real one, as may 
be proportioned to the length of 
the boat, and to its burthen and the 
number of persons it is intended to 
carry. According to the most ac. 
curate calculation, this distance, in 
our opinion, ought to be one foot, 
for a boat eighteen feet in length, 
and five or six in breadth. The 
vacuity between this false bottom 
and the real one ought to be filled 
up with pieces of cork, placed as 
near to each other as possible: and 
as the false bottom will lessen the 
sides of the boat, they may be raised 
proportionally ; leaving large aper- 
tures, that the water thrown imto 
the vessel may be able to run off. 
It may be proper also to make the 
stern higher, and to furnish it with 
a deck, that the people may take 
shelter under it, in case the boat 
should be thrown on its side by the 
violence of the waves. 

« Boats constructed in this man- 
ner might be of great utility for 
roing on board a vessel lying ma 
cameo, perhaps several miles from 
the shore; or for going on shore 
from a ship anchored at a distance 
from the land. Unfortunate acci- 
dents too often happen on such oc- 
casions, when there is a heavy surt, 
or in consequence of some sudden 
gust of wind ; and it even appears 
that sometimes the greatest danger 
of a voyage is to be apprehended 
under circumstances of this kind. 
But boats constructed on the above 
principle would prevent such accl- 
dents. « Much 
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“ Much we confess is to be add- 
ed to this idea, presented here in 
all its simplicity ; for some changes 
perhaps ought to be made in the 
form of the vessel; or heavy bo- 
dies ought to be added im certain 

laces to increase its stability. ‘This 
is a subject of research well worth 
attention, as the result of it miglit 
be the preservation of thousands of 
lives every year. 

“ For this invention we are in- 
debted to M. de Bernieres, one of 
the four controllers-general of 
bridges and causeways; who, in 
1769, constructed a boat of this 
kind for the king. He atierwards 
constructed another with improve- 
ments for the duke de Chartres ; 
and a third for the marquis de Ma- 
rigny. ‘The latter was tried by 
filling it with water, or endeavour- 
ing to make it overset ; but it right- 
ed as soon as left to itself; and 
though filled with water, was still 
able to carry six persons. 

“ By this invention the number 
of accidents which befal those who 
lead a sea-faring life, may in future 
be diminished ; but the indifference 
with which the invention of M. de 
Bernieres was received, shews how 
regardless men are of the most 
useful discoveries, when the gene- 
ral interests of humanity only are 
concerned, and when trouble and 
expence are required to render them 
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practically useful. 


How to raise from the Bottom of the 
Sea a Vessel which has sunk. 


“ This difficult enterprise has 
been several times accomplished by 
means of a very simple hydrosta- 
tical principle, viz. that if a boat 
be loaded as much as possible, and 
then unloaded, it tends to raise it- 
self with a force equal to that of 
the weight of the volume of water 
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which it displaced when loaded. 
And hence we are furnished with 
the means of employing very pow- 
erful forces to raise a vessel that 
has been sunk, 

“ ‘The number of boats employ- 
ed for this purpose, must be esti- 
mated according to the size of the 
vessel, and by considering that the 
vessel weighs in water no more than 
the excess of its weight over an equal 
volume of that fluid; unless the 
vessel is firmly bedded in the mud; 


for then she must be accounted of 


her full weight. The boats being 
arranged in two rows, one on each 


side of the sunk vessel, the ends of 


cables, by means of divers, must be 
made fast to different parts of the 
vessel, so that there shall be four 
on each side for each boat. The 
ends of these cables which remain 
above water, are to be fastened to 
the head and stern of the boat for 
which they are intended. 
there are four boats on each side, 
there must be thirty-two cables, 
being four for each bout. 

“ When every thing is thus ar- 
ranged, the boats are to be loaded 
as much as they will bear without 
sinking, and the cables must be 
stretched as much as possible. The 
boats are then to be unloaded, two 
and two, and it they raise the vessel, 
it is a sign that there is a sufficient 
number of them; but, in ratsing 
the vessel, the cables affixed to the 
boats which remain loaded will be- 
come slack, and for this reason they 
must be again stretched as much as 
possible. The rest of the boats are 
then to be unloaded, by shifting 
their lading into the former. The 
vessel will thus be raised a little 
more, 2nd the cables of the loaded 
boats will become slack 4 these ca- 
bles being again stretched, the la- 
ding of the latter boats must be 
shifted back into the others, which 
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will raise the vessel still a little 
higher; and if this operation be 
repeated as long as necessary, she 
may be brought to the surface of 
the water, and conveyed into port, 
or into dock. 

“ An account of the manceuvres 
employed to raise, in this manner, 
the Tojo, a Spanish ship belonging 
to the te fleet, sunk in the har- 
bour of Vigo, during the battle on 
the 10th of October 1702, may be 
seen in the ‘ Mémoirs des Academi- 
ciens ¢trangers,’ vol. ii. But as this 
vessel had remained more than 
thirty-six years in that state, it was 
imbedded in a bank of tenacious 
clay, so that it required incredible 
labour to detach it; and when 
brought to be surface of the water, 
it contained none of the valuable 
articles expected, It had been one 
of those unloaded by the Spaniards 
themselves, before they were sunk, 
to prevent them from falling into 
the hands of the English. 

«On the same principle is con- 
structed the camel, a machine em- 
ployed by the Dutch for carrying 
vessels heavily laden over the sand 
banks in the Zuyder-Zee. In that 
sea, Opposite to the mouth of the 
river Y, about six miles from the 
city of Amsterdam, there are two 
sand banks, between which is a pas- 
sage, called the Pampus, sufficient- 
ly deep for small vessels, but not 
for those which are large and 
heavily laden. On this account 
ships which are outward bound 
take in before the city only a small 
part of their cargo, receiving the 
rest when they have got through 
the Pampus; and those that are 
homeward bound must, in a great 

measure, unload before they enter 
it. Vor this reason the goods are 
put into lighters, and in these trans- 
ported to the warehouses of the 
merchants in the city; and the 


large vessels are then made fast to 
boats, by means of ropes, and in 
that manner towed through the 
passage to their stations, 

« Thouch measures were adopt. 
ed, so early as the middle of the 
sixteenth century, by forbiddin 
ballast to be thrown into the Pam. 
pus, to prevent the farther accumu. 
lation of sand in this passage, that 
inconvemence increased so much, 
from other causes, as to occasion 
still greater obstruction to trade; 
and it at length became impossible 
for ships of war and others heavily 
laden to get through it. About 
the year 1672, no other remedy 
was known, than that of making 
fast to the bottoms of ships largé 
chests filled with water, which was 
afterwards pumped out, so that the 
ships were buoyed up and rendered 
sufficiently light to pass the shal. 
low. By this method, which was 
attended with the utmost difficulty, 
the Dutch carried out their nume. 
rous fleet to sea in the above-men- 
tioned year. This plan however 
gave rise soon after to the inven 
tion of the camel, by which the 
labour was rendered easter. The 
camel consists of two half ships, 
constructed in such a manner that 
they can be applied, below water, 
on each side of the hull of a large 
vessel. On the deck of each part 
of the camel are a great many ho 
rizontal windlasses ; from which 
ropes proceed through apertures 
in the one half, and, being carried 
under the keel of the vessel, enter 
similar apertures in the other, from 
which they are conveyed to the 
windlasses on its deck, When they 
are to be used, as much water 4s 
may be necessary 1s suffered to run 
into them; all the ropes are tast 
loose, the vessel is conducted bes 
tween them, and large beams te 
placed horizontally through te 
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rt-holes of the vessel, with their 
ends resting on the camel, on each 
side. When the ropes are made 
fast, so that the ship is secured be- 
tween the two parts of the camel, 
the water is pumped from them, 
by which means they rise, and raise 
the ship along with them. Each 
half of the camel is generally one 
hundred and twenty-seven feet in 
length ; the breadth at one end is 
twenty-two, and at the other thir- 
teen. The hold is divided into se- 
veral compartments, that the ma- 
chine may be kept in équilibrio, 
while the water is flowing into it. 
An East-India ship that draws 
fifteen feet of water, can by the 
help of the camel be made to draw 
only eleven ; and the heaviest ships 
of war, of ninety or one hundred 
guns, can be so lightened, as to 
pass, without obstruction, all the 
sand banks of the Zuyder-Zee. 

“ Leupold, in his Theatrum ma- 
chinarum, says that the camel was 
invented by Cornelius Meyer, a 
Dutch engineer. But the Dutch 
Writers, almiost unanimously, a- 
scribe this invention to a citizen of 
Amsterdam, called Meeuves Mein- 
dertszoon Bakker. Some make 
the year of the invention to have 
been 1688, and others 1690. How- 
ever this may be, we are assured, 
on the tesiimony of Bakker him- 
self, written in 1692, and still pre- 
served, that in the month of June, 
when the water was at its usual 
height, he conveyed, in the course 
of twenty-four hours, by the help 
of the camel, a ship of war called 
the Maagt van Enkhuysen, which 
was one hundred and fifty-six feet 
in length, from Enkhuysen Hooft, 
to a place where there was sufficient 
depth ; and that this could have 
been done much sooner had not a 
pertect calm prevailed at the time. 
In the year 1693, he raised a ship 


called the Unie six feet by the help 
of this machine, and conducted her 
to a place of safety. 

* As ships built in the Newa 
cannot be conveyed into harbour, 
on account of the sand banks form- 
ed by the current of that river, ca- 
mels are employed also by the Rus- 
sians, to carry ships over these 
shoals: and they have them of va- 
rious sizes. Bernoulli saw one, 
each half of which was two hun. 
dred and seventeen feet in length, 
and thirty-six in breadth. Camels 
are used likewise at Venice.” 





What is it that supports in an upright 
Position, a Top or Tetotum, while 
at is revolving ? 


“ Tt is the centrifugal force of 
the parts of the top or tetotum, put 
in motion. For a body cannot 
move circularly without making 
an effort to fly off from the centre; 
so that if it be affixed to a string, 
made fast to that centre, it will 
stretch it, and ina greater degree 
according as the circular motion is 
more rapid. 

«“ The top then being in motion, 
all its parts tend to recede from the 
axis, and with greater force the 
more rapidly it revolves; hence it 
follows that these parts are like so 
many powers acting in @ direction 
perpendicular to the axis. But as 
they are all equal, and as they pass 
all round with rapidity by the ro- 
tation, the result must be that the 
top is in equilibrio on its point of 
support, or the extremity of the 
axis on which it turns. 


How comes it that a Stick, loaded 
with a Weight at the upper Extre- 
mity, can be kept in Equilibrio, on 
the Point of the Fiuger, much 
easier than when the Weight ts near 
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the lower Extremity; or that a 
Sword, for Example, can be ba- 
lanced on the Finger much better 
when the Hilt is uppermost ? 


“ The reason of this phenome- 
non, so well known to all those 
who perform feats of balancing, 1s 
as follows. When the weight 1s at 
a considerable distance from the 
point of support, its centre of gra- 
vity, in deviating either on the one 
side or the other from a perpendi- 
cular direction, describes a sa 
circle, than when the weight is very 
near to the centre of rotation, or 
the point of support. But in a 
large circle an are of a determinate 
magnitude, such as an inch, de- 
scribes a curve which deviates much 


less from a horizontal direc; 
than if the radius of the — a 
less. The centre of gravity of the 
weight then may, in the first case 
deviate from the perpendicular the 
quantity of an inch, for example 
without having a tendency or force 
to deviate more, than it would in 
the second case; for its tendency 
to deviate altogether from the pers 
pendicular is greater, according as 
the tangent to that point of the are 
where it happens to be, approaches 
more to a vertical direction. The 
greater therefore the circle de. 
scribed by the centre of gravity of 
the weight, the less is its tendency 
to fall, and consequently the great. 
er the facility with which it can be 
kept in equilibrio.” 
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[From Mr. Daryecy’s Transtation of Spatranzani’s Tracts.} 


“ FENHE sand of tiles, the mud 

| of ditches and marshes, 
which pass in the vulgar eye for 
the vilest of matter, are sources of 
wonder to the philosophic observer, 
from the rare and singular bemgs 
they contain. ‘To the mud of 
ditches and marshes we owe the 
cluster, armed, bulb, funnel, and 
knotted polypus. It is there we 
tind the fresh-water worm, the 
boat worm, and the dart millepede, 
animals that have confounded the 
human mind, and created a new 
philosophy. When the sand of tiles 
is not the abode of wheel animals, 
it is not then the less famous or re- 
markabie. An animal which re- 
vives after death, and which, with- 
in certain limits, revives as often as 
we please, is a phenomenon as in- 
credible as it seems improbable and 
paradoxical. It confounds the most 


received ideas of animality; it 
creates new ideas, and becomes an 
object no less interesting to the re- 
searches of the naturalist than the 
speculation of the profound meta- 
physician. But the celebrity ot 
this sand will increase, by learning 
that it contains other animals, 
which, like the wheeler, possess the 
property of resurrection: so that 
we almost say, all the animals liv- 
ing in sand are immortal. There 
I have discovered two new species 
of animals, which I proceed to de- 
scribe. I lament that their rare- 
ness has prevented me from et 
tending my observations as far as 
J could have wished, or rather as 
far as the importance of the subject 
would have required. in 

« On wetting wheel animals 
sand, 1 several times observed a 


yellowish animal three or four times 
larger 
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larger than a wheeler with six legs; 
but I paid no particular attention 
to it, supposing that it was some 
little terrestrial insect that had ca- 
sually fallen into the watch-glass 
where the sand was kept. My rea- 
son for thinking so, was from al- 
ways pol seen it move obliquely 
and very slowly at the bottom of 
the water, as if unable to walk, and 
often supine, making great exer- 
tions to recover its natural position, 
but they were in general fruitless, 
as happens to many aerial and ter- 
restrial insects casually falling into 
water. At the same time, with 
more continued and careful obser- 
vation, I recognised it as an animal 
really aquatic, and perceived that 
its awkward and laborious mode of 
progression was from the smooth- 
ness of the glass slider on which it 
bad been put for examination, and, 
when placed on sand, that it had a 
regular progressive motion, slow 
indeed, and, compared with the 
wheel animals’ motion, like the 
crawling of a tortoise. Thus to 
design it by some descriptive name, 
I called it the Sloth. 

“ The whole body is granulated: 
the anterior part obtuse: and the 
posterior terminated by four hook- 
ed filaments, which serve for at- 
taching it to any particular place. 
The limbs have small shining claws, 
or nails, which, as far as one can 
judge, are of a corneous substance, 
the points turned towards the body, 
as we see in the recurved claws of 
several insects. The corpulence of 
the sloth, rendering it opaque, pre- 
vents us from seeing the internal 
organization. But we can perceive 
a small elliptical spot in the mid- 
dle of the body, which I suspect to 
be the reservoir of the aliments. 
In the anterior part is also distin- 
guished an internal lucid spot, 
smaller, narrower, and longer than 
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the other, which I have sometimes 
supposed the esophagus. The fi- 
gure of the whole is clumsy, and 
very much resembles the testicle of 
a cock. 

“ This animalcule forms no vor- 
tex in the water, which is not sur- 
prising, as it has neither the wheels 
nor fibrille of the animals that 
perform this operation. It appears 
that the wheel animal cannot ad- 
vance a step without fixing the tri- 
dent to some adjacent substance ; 
it is Otherwise with the sloth, for it 
often makes no use of its hooked 
filaments. It never swims; it is 
specifically heavier than the water; 
thence it always turns round on the 
surface of the sand, or amongst 
it. 

“ The phenomena of its death, 
from the want of water, and of re- 
surrection when water is supplied, 
are precisely the same with those 
of the wheel animal. Motion gra- 
dually ceases: the limbs are con- 
tracted and drawn entirely within 
the body, which diminishes very 
much, is completely dried, and as- 
sumes a globular figure. ‘The re- 
verse succeeds when the sloth is re- 
vived by supplying water. As the 
wheel animal can only revive a 
certain number of times, so it is 
with the sloth. And, although 
sand is necessary for its resur- 
rection, it does not appear so e¢s- 
sential as for that of the wheel ani- 
mal. 

“ The degrees of heat, fatal to 
revived or dead whee} animals, are 
also fatal to sloths; and the same 
may be said of odours and liquors. 
Cold, however intense, does them 
no harm, and in this they likewise 
coincide with wheel animals. 

«© Sloths are infinitely more rare 
than wheel animals: for five-and- 
twenty of these, four or five sloths 
are hardly found. All are of the 
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same figure, but not equal in size. 
I have isolated many in watch- 
glasses, sometimes with sand and 
sometimes with pure water, in- 
tending to discover their mode of 
propagation; but, instead of mul- 
tiplying, all perished ; some soon- 
er, some later, none ever attaining 
the sixth day. 

* The third species of resurgent 
animals found in sand consists of 
certain minute eels, very like the 
anguille of vinegar. This species 
is much rarer, nor is it to be found 
on every roof. ‘The head and ad- 
joming part of the body are very 
transparent, and of a shining silver 
colour: the tail is the same, but 
the intermediate part ts darktsh 
and all granulated. The greater 
part of the tail is bent, and termi- 
Mates in a very sharp point. ‘The 
head, on the contrary, is obtuse ; 
and a little below the extremity 
there is a month, which terminates 
a canal, apparently serving for an 
cesophagus, and traversing the 
whole length of the body. 

“ I< the sand is quite dry, they 
are scen motionless, dried up, and 
generally bent into a spiral. When 
considerably sprinkled with water, 
they soon exhibit signs of life. ‘The 
tail first commences a gentle mo- 
tion, bending and turning in difle- 
rent directions; the head then 
moves, and afterwards the rest of 
the body: so that the whole animal 
soon becomes animated. Whence 
it results, that the same degree of 
humidity ts not required to animate 
this species as for the wheel animal 
and sloth, which do not revive un- 
less completely immersed in water. 
The eels do not change their place ; 
they only extend, contract, turn, 
and bend. If the sand 1s tho- 
rouchly wet, their activity, and 
rapidity Of course, is as great as 
that of the eels of vinegar. Pro- 


vided they have water, they live 
long in watch-glasses: if there is 
sand at the bottom, they seldom 
quit it, always moving about the 
grains, and pushing their heads 
among them, which would induce 
us to suppose that they do so in 
search of food, for some more 
minute and delicate particles are 
transmitted by the mouth to the 
cesophagus. Notwithstanding they 
have been long kcpt in glasses, I 
never saw them propagate. 

“e When the water evaporates, 
they die; but they resist death 
longer than wheel animels and 
sloths. A small degree of motion 
remains several minutes after eva. 
poration: when dead, the figure 
of the body is changed; the length 
is contracted, and the breadth is 
diminished. ‘They insensibly re- 
sume their original size on hu. 
mectation, and enimation returns. 
There are conditions necessary for 
resurrection: when the eels are in 
sand, a quarter of an hour is suf- 
ficient for recalling them to life; 
but in pure water, there 1s a great 
difference, according to circum. 
stances. If only the first or se- 
cond time of revival, there ts not 
much difference in the trme re 
quired for resurrection ; but, in 
proportion as the number of re- 
surrections increases, the time ne- 
cessary for revival always becomes 
greater: an hour at least, and 
sometimes more, is required for 
the fourth ; for the fifth still long- 
er, and so on for the rest. The 
frequency of resurrection im pure 
water, as in sand, is limited, like 
that of wheel animals and sloths. 
The cels die for ever at the seventh 
or the eighth, or, at most, the 
ninth resurrection ; and, although 
moistened again, they revive = 
more. Part of their rapidity @ 


activity is lost in each ae 
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tion, so that the last is but a simple 
change from immobility to languid 
contorsions of the members. 

« Here then are three species of 
animals, inhabiting the sand of 
roofs, Which nature has permitted 
to revive after death. These three 
are the only inhabitants of this 
sand, at least I do not think I 
have ever seen other animated be- 
iags there, having a permanent 
abode. They are not the only 
animals, however, that enjoy the 
privilege of resurrection; others 
also possess it: among these, the 
celebrated eels of blighted corn 
deserve to be particularly men- 
tioned. All the world knows that 
Mr. Needham ts the author of this 
famous discovery. Jxamining the 
internal surface of blighted corn, 
he saw, with Peer surprise, 
that it was composed of mimute 
ecls, which, on being wet, ac- 
quired motion, and gave certain 
indications of life. ‘heir mme- 
diate resurrection, as he has ob- 
served, takes place when the ears 
are gathered still fresh and hu- 
mid: if they have been gathered 
some time, and have lost their 
humidity, maceration is necessary ; 
nor will this always be sufficient 
for resurrection; it is even requ 
site that the eels remain a given 
time inthe water. When allowed 
to dry, they become motionless, 
and recover lite on humectation. 
But what chiefly surprised the au- 
thor of the discovery was, after 
having preserved the blighted corn 
tor two oO years and more, the same 
phenomena were observed anew 
when it was wet. 

“ The fact was too wonderful 
for others not to endeavour to as- 
certain it. It has been corrobo- 
rated by several good observers, 
such as the illustrious translator of 
Mr. Needham’s work, where this 


discovery is spoken of; by the 
count Ginnant; but by Baker in 
particular, in his excellent treatise 
on the cels of blighted corn. Among 
other things, he has seen the re- 
surrection of eels taken from grain 
that had been dry four years. 
This observation he made beiore 
Mr. Folkes, then president of the 
Royal Society, and other friends. 
But he witnessed a resurrection 
much more wonderful, which was 
effected after a far lo n ver time. 
In 1771 he had some bligh ed corn, 
which he had got from “Mr. Need- 
hamin 1744. In his experiments, 
resurrection succeeded perfectly at 
the end of twenty-seven years. 

“ In short, there is not at this 
day any professor, any amateur of 
natural history, particularly in 
Italy, who does not take pleasure 
in amusing himself, and gratifying 
the curiosity of his leartied friends, 
with these admirable resurrections. 
For this reason, I judge it need- 
less to stop and prove their reality 
by new facts, and to speak of the 
origin and generation of the ecls ; 
for we know that this, which is a 
most essential part of their history, 
has been amply elucidated by the 
learned labours of Italians. ‘The 
result of some of my trivial ob- 
servations only shall be related, 
which will both serve as proofs ot 
their history, and are analogous to 
those we have given of other re- 
surgent animalcula. 

« The external colour of a grain 
of blighted corn, that has been 
kept some time, is like soot: it 
broken, the internal substance con- 
sists of a dry whitish matter, 
which, examined with the micro- 
scope, changes to a mass of long 
eel-shaped corpuscula. ‘I"hey are 

not only excessively dry, but life- 
less, and so confused | ‘end con- 
founded together, that i is ex- 
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tremely difficult to separate them 
without rupture. 

“If the grain has been some 
hours infused in water, and the 
extremity adroitly cut off, without 
anjaring the interior, and then 
pressed with pincers, a parcel of 
minute eels are seen passing through 
the hole, just like a bit of paste 
drawn into athread. When drop- 
ped into water, they scatter; and, 
talling to the bottom, are extended 
as so many straight lines, or a little 
curved, and remain in this position 
until revival. 

«“ Such variety has occurred in 
the time for revival, computing 
from the moment of humectation, 
that I have never seen the same 
thing twice. The anguille of 
some grains were re-animated in 
three hours, or less; and others in 
four or five. Some required twenty 
hours or more; and some com- 
plete days. Allithose of the same 
grain were not re-animated at 
once ; sometimes two days inter- 
vened between the animation of 
the first and last. The whole do 
not revive; some are disfigured 
and lacerated; part are always 
sv; but some apparently entire and 
unhurt remain motigniess. Re- 
surrection is affected by the state 
ot the weather: it is accele- 
rated by heat, and retarded by 
cold ; but here also are irregulari- 
lics. 

* It may be useful to describe 
the symptoms which announce 
the revival of the eels. ‘The first 
indication of returning life is a 
deviation trom the straight lines 
their dead bodies formed: the 
head and tail begin to curve, though 
the rest of the body continues ina 

straight line. Sometimes the two 
extremities do not bend: the body 
only becomes a little arched inthe 
middle. One will gently oscil- 


late, while the other does nos 
move: sometimes they approach 
each other until a circle is formed 
by the extremities touching. One 
extremity will rest on the other, or 
glide over it, or both are entwined 
together : sometimes the whole 
body is rolled into a spiral in more 
or fewer, in wider or narrower 
volutions. These bendings, ares, 
oscillations, circles, twinings, glid. 
ings, volutes; these contortions 
are formed and destroyed, and re. 
peated at first very languidly, then 
in a Manner more lively and per- 
ceptible. This strange variety of 
motions, with others which it js 
unnecessary to describe, continues 
during all the time they live: 
whence it appears they have no- 
thing that may properly be called 
progressive motion, which consti- 
tutes a difference between them and 
the other resurgent animals. They 
never rise im the water, nor do 
they crawl on the sides of the ves- 
sel; they constantly remain at 
the bottom, appearing like a pel 
licle or spot darker or lighter, ac- 
cording as they are more or less 
numerous. 

«“ If the water fails, whether 
by evaporation or otherwise, the 
eels gradually become lifeless, and 
motion ceases when there Is no 
more water. ‘The other three 
kinds of resurgent animals have 
the prudence to fly the places 
where the water dries; but the 
eels continue m the same spol 
without attempting to escape. 

“© In several hours, they become 
very dry, and adhere to the sub- 
stances below so tenaciously, that 
it is difficult to separate them 
without breaking: when wet, Mey 
separate easily, especially with the 
point of a needle. They svon 
soften, and, becoming plant it 
is evident they are of a gelatinous 

consistence» 
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consistence; and an iron instru- 
ment cannot touch them without 
injury. ‘This, at least, happens 
while alive: when dead some 
days, they are still very fragile, 
‘et have more cohesion than one 
would think: they resist the point 
of a needle, and do not suffer 

from a drop of water let fall from 
a considerable height. If dry 
only a quarter of an hour, the 
contact of water re-animates them, 
and ina little they become as viva- 
cious as before. Urine, salt wa- 
ter, and vinegar, produce similar 
effects, ne: fatal in other cir- 
cumstances, as we shall see. When 

dry during some days, they re- 
quire a full hour for revival. If 
one has patience to wet them, and 
allow them to dry, death and re- 
surrection will be seen in an im- 
portant limitation; which is, the 
oftentr humectation is repeated, 
the less the number of resurgents 
will be, and the longer time re- 
quired for revival. ] had a num- 
ber of lively eels in a watch-glass, 
the first time they were revived : 
one thousandth part did not revive 
the eleventh time, and the seven- 
teenth there was not one. I have 
often repeated this important fact, 
and always with the same conse- 
quence, except that the reviving 
eels either went beyond the seven- 
teenth time, or died before at- 
taining it. Not only wheel ani- 
mals, “sloths, and the minute eels 
ot roofs, but alsothose of blighted 
corn, enjoy the property of re- 
surrection circumscribed within 
certain limits, beyond which it is 
lost. The body to revive must be 
entire. Eels, cut into two or more 
parts, though often wet, and re- 
maining long in water, never ex- 
hibit any sign of motion. All 
sensation is lost on division in two, 


after a slight universal vibration or 
convulsion of the body, 

‘ IT have subjected the eels, as 
well as wheel animals, to different 
experiments, and first to electri- 
city, using Franklin’s battery. 
Those alive died instant: ineously, 
and those dead at the time lost 
the property of resurrection, This 
did not surprise me; for almost 
all were broken or dishgured by 
the traversing shock. ‘There was 
a diflerence in the results, if the 
blighted corn was subjected to the 
same experiment: few revived 
when the grains had been previ- 
ously macerated; if the grains 
wore dry, many recovered lite. 

As salt water, urine, and vi- 
negar are unfit for reviving the an- 
guille, at least if they have been 
only a short time dry, so are they 
fatal to them when revived; not 
so instantaneously, however, as to 
other animalcula, for eels will 
move in them some ‘hours after 
immersion. 

“A vacuum does not prejudice 
their resurrection, whether the first 
time after proceeding from the 
grain, or in future: only resurrec- 
tion is not sO soon ac complished as 
in the open air. 

“ ‘The heat of the sun or the fire 
at 140° kills them in several hours: 
motion and life are almost imme- 
diately destroyed at 144% or 149°. 
Heat is a more powerful agent on 
wet grains than on dry. ‘The ob- 
server will commonly have many 
eels from grains that have suffered 
138°: most part are killed at 
that degree, if the grains are 
wet. 

“ When freczing waser becomes 
solid, the eels cease to move. 
Cold 8° below O does not destro 
the resurgent property, and lite 
retums on melting of the i ice, 

‘ Plants 
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“ Plants are beings so analo- 
gous to animals, that he may be 
excused who has defined them 
rooted animals. In the works of 
Vallisneri, Buffon, Bonnet, and, 
lastly, of the abbé Corti, may be 
seen the numerous and various 
traits of analogy between these 
two classes of organised beings. 
‘he subject of which we treat 
presents a new anulogy: for as 
ditierenc animals revive after death, 
so do many plants spring again 
afier they have perished. It would 
be departing from: my plan, was I 
to say as much of them as I have 
said of anmals;- and I shail be 
content wilh mentioning two, the 
nostoc and tremella. ‘The nostoc, 
so named by Paracelsus, is a ter- 
restrial plant, whose sudden ap- 
pearance in places where there was 
no sign of it before was considered 
by the ancients rather as a prodigy 
of heaven or earth than as a plant. 
‘Thus they denominated it heaven's 
flower and carth’s flower. It is seen 
im all seasons, but particularly in 
summer, alter heavy rains. Though 
it springs in every soil, it prefers 
meadows, arid lands, and sandy 
valleys. ‘The colour is a brownish 
green, the figure irregular, and 
resembling a leaf carelessly folded. 
When separated with the fingers, 
some resistance is felt, such as one 
feels on tearing a young leaf. If 
a sudden drought happens, the 
nostoc contracts and dries, re- 
Maining only a shrivelled, fine, 
thm skin. Jf a sudden and heavy 
rain falls, it again becomes green, 
and resumes its original size. 
Theretore the nostoc, as Réaumur, 
who has furnished me with this 
intelligence, observes, is a plant of 
a singular kind, since it recovers 
life atter being in a state which to 
athers would be permanent death. 


“ The same privilege is possessed 
by the tremella, which is an aqua. 
tic plant, placed by botanists in the 
class conferva. If it chance to be 
in a vessel where the water fails, j 
dries, and loses its verdure ; but 
water being supplied, it soon reco. 
vers its original state. Nature 
does the same as art, I have seen, 
from the beginning of July till the 
end ot October, a ditch for water. 
ing land covered fifty times with 
the beautiful verdure of the tre. 
mella, and seen it as often disap. 
pear, when there was no water, 
Colourless hairs or wool only were 
visible at the sides and the bottom, 
which the mucroscope shewed me 
consisted of the tremella, dry and 
dead. 

“ What can be the reason why 
these animals and plants are thus 
privueged, in comparison to many 
others which, perishing once, pe 
rish for ever?—Shall we perhaps 
ascribe it to the simplicity of their 
structure? But this opinion or 
conjecture does not seem well 
founded. ‘There are many amie 
mals that never revive, whose 
structure is as simple, or even 
more so, than that of the resute 
gent anumals. Are not many IRs 
fusion animalcula, which are com- 
posed of a simple aggregate of 
vesicles, undoubtedly less comples 
than wheel animals, which are pro- 
vided with vessels, wheels, mtes 
tines, and ovaries? Yet they do 
not recover life when once tt 
lost. Simplicity of structure would 
even seem an obstacle to their re 
surrection ; for the simple meM- 
brane of several species bursts om 
evaporation of the water: 
animal is dispersed, and reduc 
to an unconnected and disorde 
heap of fragments. 

« The armepolypus is 20 less 

: simple 
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simple than the animalcula of in- 
fusions, being composed but of a 
granulated gelatinous skin. If 
simplicity of structure influenced 
the resurrection of animals, the 
arm-polypus would certainly be 
one ; me | it seems so much the 
better adapted for resurrection, as 
it continues alive notwithstanding 
every method has been taken to 
destroy animation. It is demon- 
strated that these polypi sustain no 
injury by being turned several 
times outside in, like a glove, or 
by being cut asunder. If the 
head is cut off, a sort of hydra 
with many heads arises, each of 
which receives food by a different 
mouth. If these new heads are 
cut off, new hydras spring up, and 
each head creates a polypus fit for 
the formation of more hydras: in 
short, every particle, even the 
smallest fragment of a polypus, 
unfolds, and becomes a new poly- 
pus. If an animal so mangled 
and lacerated does not die, will it 
not be very credible that, only be- 
ing allowed to remain dry, it may 
stl retain the faculty of resurrec- 
tion? But facts prove the reverse. 
The arm-polypus always dies when 
the water evaporates; and this 
happens equally whether it is im- 
mediately exposed to the air, or 
lies concealed among its native 
sub-aquatic herbs. When the wa- 
ter is almost exhausted, the arms 
are retracted into the animal; it 
contracts within itself, and dies. 
It never recovers, though water is 
copiously supplied. I speak of the 
arm-polypus, for it is the only 
species I have been able to find, 
and is the smallest of ‘Trembley’s 
arm-polypi. 

“ Next to polypi and infusion 
an:maleula, according to my de- 
“ripuon, the organization of the 
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sloth seems to be the most simple. 
We may say the same of the an- 
guillz of tiles and blighted corn, 
two species of serpentuli, which 
may properly be classed with so 
great a number of the inhabitants 
of fluids from their organization. 
Under the tremella in water are 
often found minute eels, very like 
those of tiles in size, shape, and 
ra of organization. I have 
frequently had the curiosity to let 
them dry, by the water evaporat- 
ing: all endeavoured to conceal 
themselves where the filaments of 
the tremella were thickest; and 
when evaporation was complete, 
they perished, remaining partly 
entwined among the filaments, and 
partly heaped above one another. 
If immediately wet, they revive ; 
but never, if afew minutes elapse. 

«“ The eels of vinegar give the 
strongest evidence of vigour : 
though they continue motionless 
when the fluid fails, and are appa- 
rently dead, they recover life and 
action, if wet, after a quarter of 
an hour. Sometimes I have suc- 
ceeded in reviving them after half 
an hour. I do not call this resur- 
rection: if it was such, I cannot 
see why it should not succeed anew 
when wet with vinegar, in even a 
longer time: we may rather say, 
they do not die so soon as the eels 
of the tremella, and many other 
insects left dry: life, though sus- 
pended, is preserved, and ap- 
pears on humectation. 

“ T can discover no greater sim- 
plicity in the tremella and nostoc 
than in many plants that do not 
revive. Let us throw a hasty 
glance on the truffle. What ve- 
getable is more simple? No 


roots, tendrils, or fibres, internal 
or external ; a substance equally 
compact and uniform throughout, 
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only interrupted by veins similar 
to those winding on some species 
of marble. It has no analogous 
organization with other plants, ei- 
ther terrestrial of aquatic; yet 
truffles, after once drying in the 
mr, do net revive, if put im water. 

“ These united facts prove the 
fallacy of those opinions which 
attribute the resurrection of ani- 
mals to the simplicity of their or- 
ganization. But to what other 
principle can we recur? for we are 
here constrained to proceed on 
conjecture, rather then evidence 
and the view of truth. F shall 
murcest an hypothesis without en- 
gaging to support it. Haller’s 
experiments demonstrate that the 
vital principle of animals with a 
heart eriginally resides in the irri- 
tability of this muscle. His ex- 
periments are too well known to 
need repetition. Un animals which 
have no heart, it is more than 
probable that the principle of lite 
resides m the irritability of their 
This being admitted, 
it the state of the animals ts such 
that the irritable nature of the 
heart and muscles is destroved, so 


muscles. 


as to leave no hope ot reparation, 
ear that the animal not only 
dies, but must always remain 
dead: it the trritabihty 1s) such 
that it may be re-excited, cither 
naturally or by art, it ts mdub 
table that the animal will pass 
trom death to life. dt will not 
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ugh it remains dead a 


long time, even for an age. The 
reader comprehends mv idea. When 
wheel animals, sloths, and the eels 
ef tiles are deprived of water, 
their irritability is evidently lost, 
and thev d Other animals, hav- 


ov ~~ - + nd en et 2 
ing once fost this irrttabihty, ne- 


ver recoverit; but it is awakened 
tn Wheel animals, sloths, and eels, 


and they return to their o 
life by humectation. 

“s From the sarne principle, may 
we explain why, in certain cases, 
these animals lose the resurgent 
property when exposed to pow Te 
ful heat or penetrating odours, or 
when some liquids and electricity 
act upon them. Such agents in- 
jure the muscular structure, as ap. 
pears by the rupture of the body 
and destruction of the irritable 
power residing init. This perhaps 
is the reason why frequent humec- 
tations prejudice resuscitant ani- 
mals; for I have really seen it; 
and m particular observed, that 
the members of the eels of blight- 
ed corn were injured and lacerated 
by repeated humectation. 

“ We must conclude, from the 
whole, that as irritability resides 
m the glutinons part of the mus 
cle, this part of resurgent animals 
has qualities very different from 
the irritable parts of other ani- 
mais, though we are profound! s 
ignorant of what constitutes the 
difference, because we are pro- 
foundly ignorant of what the glu 
ten consists. 

“ JT wish to be sincere. A con 
clusion against the hypothesis may 


riginat 


be deduced trom my expermments. 
[rritability is recognised by its ap- 
pear ance, that is, on touching the 
muscular fibre with any stimulant, 
it contracts, and becomes rigid. 
L have etten stimulated the mus- 
cular substance of the eels of 
blichted corn and tiles, with an 
extremely tine iron poimt, and at- 
tentively observed the consequence. 
The muscular fibre always seemed 
to contract a little, when touched, 
but L must acknowledge the same 
thine happened to the anguille o 
; analogous 


vinecar. and to other 
5 oy 


animalcula, which do not a 
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the privilege of resurrection, There 
are even some aquatic and terres- 
trial vermiculi more irritable than 
the eels, since, with the most gen- 
tle touch, they contract and swell, 
until they become many times as 
thick and short. ‘The objection iS 
therefore confined to this: there 
are some animalcula which do not 
revive, though as irritable, even 
more so than those that do. But 
it does not affect my hypothesis, 
tor the principk » of resurre: ction is 
not pk: iced in the yreatest ¢ 1d most 
perfect irritability, but tn an irri. 
ability which, after cessation, may 
be renewed by means of certain 
circumstances, though it otherwise 
appears to be less active than in 
other animals, 
It this hypothesis does not 
seem fully applicable to plants, in 
what concerns their irritability, 


since we know only a very small 
number possessing that property, 
still it may be ap plie d to what re- 
spects their organization. Dried 
plants in general do not recover 
lite, prob: thbly because they are so 
much injur ‘ed in drying as to be- 
come inc: ipable ot imbibing the 


juices provided, and converting 
. x 


them into their own substance. 
Thence do they perish, and are 
totally destroye d. if such disore 
der is not occasioned by drying, 
and the organic action of plants 
revives whea they are softened, 
and resume their original form, it 
is undoubted tat they will then 
recover their pristine verdure and 
natural freshness. This may be 
the physical cause why the tre- 
mella, nostoc, und some other 
vegetables revive.” 
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[From Dr.-Youne’s Anatysis 


of the Princirpres of Naturau 


Tt) - 7 
PHILOSOPHY. | 


“ 61." —PVHE earth has been sup- 
] posed to be a great 
maenet. 

For it produces all the phe- 
nomena of a natural magnet. 

The karned Mr. Kirwan has, 
with great im genuity, endeavoured 
to dun that the earth is a great 
magnet, formed by the chrystal- 
lisation of its iron and mugnetic 
ores, from a fluid state, in which 
it existed at its formation. And 
as the shoots of the chrystals 
would be found in that direction 
in which they were least disturbed, 
they would all he orderly in a di- 


'’ ° . } “. % + 
rection parallel to the axis of the 


earth, and the axis of the magnet 
coincide with the axis of rota- 

tion. 
Nevertheless, there appear 
rong objections to this hypothe. 
42) pinus, p. 300. As, I. 
lron 1s nut found to be heavier 
near the poles, than towards the 
equator. 2. If a bar of soft iron 
be held vertical, it is rendered 
magnetic ; if horizontal, it quickly 
loses that power : therefore in the 
vertical position it ought to be hea. 
vier than in the he 1iz0: tal, which 
does not appear to be the casec—= 
See Cavallo, P- M5. . If a mage 
netic needle, lying on a piece of 
Uz cork, 
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cork, be floated on water, it 
ought always to move to the 
northern side ot the vessel, and 
not continue at rest in the middle. 
4. Though many stones and ores 
are impregnated with iron, yet 
they are not in that state magne- 
tical—See Cavallo, p. 16; that is, 
they will not affect a magnetic 
needle, though they themselves 
may be affected by a magnet. 5. 
The magnetism of the earth seems 
incompatible with the variation of 
the needle. 


“ 62. The poles of any magnet 
willbe directed one towards one of 
the magnetical poles of the earth, 
the other towards the other. 

“ This follows from art. 7 and 
61. The pole which is directed 
towards the north pole of the 
world, is called the north pole of 
the magnet; the other the south 


pole. 


“ $3. The magnetic axis of the 
earth is not coincident with the 
axis of revolution. 

“ Yor the north pole of the 
magnet is not directed exactly to- 
wards the pole of the world. This 
is called the variation. 


“ Of The macnetic needle is 
subject to a diurnal variation, mov- 
ing m northern latitudes, generally 
towards the west before noon, and 
afterwards gradually returning. 

“dt has been conjectured that 
this may arise from the diurnal 
change in the heat of the earth ; 
tor the eastern parts ef the earth 
being heated faster in the me rning 
than the western, thetr attractive 
torce on the Lie edle will be Weak- 
ened, by art. 1&8, and therefore the 
needle will move westward. 

“* Bur the mayretical nucleus, 
to which we attribute the direc. 


. io , ° 
Hon Of Me maynetic needle, ts 


certainly buried at a very conside. 
rable depth below the surface of 
the earth; whereas we know that 
the line which separates the terre. 
striak crust, subject to the influence 
of heat and cold, from that which 
is not subject to it, does not lie far 


below the surface; for in caves of 


even moderate depth, the thermo. 
meter preserves a permanent state, 


“65. The magnetic needle is 
subject to an annual variation. 

“ Dr. Halley endeavoured to 
account for this phenomenon, by 
supposing that the axis of the mag. 
netic nucleus was not exactly co- 
incident with the axis of the 
earth, and that this nucleus was 
also moveable within the body of 
the earth. However, it has been 
found that the variation is not re- 
gular in any place, as it ought to 
be on this hypothesis. It is how- 
ever singular, that the atites, or 
eagle stone, which is of the class 
of iron ores, contains a nucleus, 
which is frequently moveable in the 
centre of the stone. See Four 
croy’s Chem. v. ii. p. 219. 


“ 66. The aurora borealis 
produces irregularities in the de- 
clination of the needle. 

* For during an aurora bore- 
alis the needle is, in general, much 
disturbed, while a similar needle of 
brass is not at all agitated. Since 
it is unquestionable that the au- 
rora borealis has a magnetical ms 
fluence on the needle, and that the 
needle is subject to a daily varia 
tion, perhaps the aurora borealis 
exists daily in the atmospheres sO as 
to produce this daily variation, an 
the annual variation also. 


“ 67. If a magnet be sts 
pended on an horizontal aus 
ity, so that it may 
its centre of gravity, SO Ula ) 
vibrate in a vertical circle, the nom™ 


por 
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pole of the magnet, on the north- 
ern side of the equator, will be 
depressed ; and the southern pole 
de} pressed in the southern latitudes. 

‘ Because, in northern latitudes 
the influence of the northern mag- 
netic pole of the earth is predomi- 
nant. This is ealled the dipping 
needle. At the equator there 1s 
no dip. If a needle were placed 
exactly E. and W. at the equator, 
it would remain so; but on the 
slightest agitation it would traverse, 


and point N. and 8. 


« 68. If a bar of soft iron be 
kept vertical, or rather parallel to 
the magnetic axis of the earth for 
some time, it will become mag- 
netic, the lower end acquiring a 
north polarity in the northern “la- 
titudes ; but im the southern parts 
of the earth it acquires a south 
polarity. On reversing the bar, 
the poles are medially changed. 
This tollows from art. $3 and 61. 

“ 69. In northern latitudes, the 


south pole of a magnet is stronger 
than the north pole. 


“ 7), If an tron bar made red 
hot, he left to cool in the magne- 


tic line, it will acquire a degree ot 


magnetism, Which is more or less 
permanent according to the nature 
ot the iron. 

“For the iron, while red hot, 
is soft, and therefore the earth, or 
pethaps some atmospherical cause, 
cin more easily render it magneti- 
cal; but when cooled, it becomes 
harder, and con sequently more te- 
nacious of the power it has ac- 
quired, 


66 =) 
‘ 


71. If an tron bar held ver- 
tical be rubbed alwavs in the sume 
Grectton against an horizontal 
bar from one end to the other, the 
a rene aoe ] Re tee 4 : 
OTIZONTY webs will become mag 


netical, that extremity which was 
first touched, being the north pole 
in the northern parts of the earth. 

“ For the vertical bar either by 
the action of the earth, or of some 
cause existing in the atmosphere, 
becomes a magnet, whose lower 
end therefore acquires a north po- 
larity by art. 68; therefore, by 
art. 48, the extremity last touched 
acquires a contrary polarity, that 
is, a southern polarity and ot 
course the extremity which is first 
touched, acquires a northern po- 
larity. 


« "9. Tf an horizontal bar be 
rubbed trom both ends to the mid- 
dle, it will have two north poles, 
one ateach end, and a south pole 
in the middle. 

“7S. [If the horizontal bar be 
rubbed both ways, trom the mid- 
dle to the two extremities, it will 
have two south poles, one at each 
end, and a north pole in the mid- 
dle. 

74. If an iron bar be held 
vertical, afew smart strokes of a 
hammer will give it polarity. 

‘This shows that a certain dis- 
position of the particles of tron 
1s requisite, in order that it should 
be m: igmeuic: il; which is the opi- 
nion of Van Swinden. Sce his 
Memoirs, vol. i. p. 479. 

“75. If a bar, weakly magne- 
tised, be held vertical, and struck 
alternately at each 
rity may be destroyed or reversed. 

‘if the polarity be destroyed, 
we may conclude, from art. 38, 
that the homogeneous poles of the 
component or element: iry mage 
nets are thrown into contrary po- 
SITIONS, by the comrary vibr. itions 
produced by the strokes of the 
hammer at each end of the bar. 
liv it be reversed, by parity of 
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reason we infer, that the greater 
part of the particles have the po- 
sition of their poles inverted. 


« 76. The electric shock fre- 
quently gives polarity to iron 
bars through which it is trans- 
mitted. 

‘“‘ For in its passage through the 
bar it agitates the particles of the 
iron, and therefore produces an 
eflect similar to that in-art. 74. 
So that electricity, as such, does 
not contribute to the communi 
cation or destruction of the mag- 
netic virtue, but merely on the 
riage: 46 of exciting a tremu- 
ous motion amongst its particles, 
so as that the carth or atmosphere 
may vive that disposition, on which 
polarity seems to depend. 


«77, The aurora borealis is pro- 
bably a macnetic meteor. 

“For, 1, the northern pole of 
the needle appears to follow the 
aurora borealis—See Van Swin- 
den’s Mem. vol. i. p. 247. 2. 
The rays of the aurora borealis 
seem to converge to the magne- 
tic pole. See Mairan, and Ency- 
clop. Brit. also Cavallo, p. $31, 
and Meteorological Observations 
and Essays by J. Dalton, an. 
1793. 3. A meenetic needle ap- 
petrs much disturbed daring en 
aurora borealis, while a similar 
needle of brass is not agitated.” 





OF THE CAUSE OF MAGNETISM. 


“78. There is no direct expe- 
riment by which che existence of a 
Magnetic fluid can be proved. 


° * . 7: t 
* The opinion thi. magnetism 


. lag 
was occasioned by a fluid, enter- 
in in at one pole, and {| 


out at the oiher, tock its rise trem 


ISS TLS 


the following experiment: having 
put a small magnet among some 
Iron filings, laid upon a piece of 
paper, give the table a few gentle 
knocks with your hand, so as to 
shake the filings a little, and they 
will dispose themselves iN curves 
terminating at the poles, and con. 
cave towards the axis of the mag- 
net. But this effect is occasioned 
merely by the action of the mag. 
net on the filings, each particle be- 
coming itself a magnet; so that 
there are formed several strings of 
magnets, reaching from one pole 
of the central and principal mag- 
net to the other. 


«“ 79. Nevertheless, it seems 
that the. existence of a magnetic 
fluid must be admitted; because 
we cannot conceive a body to act 
where it is not. 

«¢ That gravity,’ says sir Isaac 
Newton, ‘should be innate, inhe- 
rent, and essential to matter, so 
that one body may act upon ano. 
ther at a distance, through a va- 
cuum, without the mediation of 
any thing else, by and through 
which their action and force may 
be conveyed from one to another, 
is to me so great an absurdity, 
that I believe no man, who has 
in philosophical maiters a compe- 
teat faculty of thinking, can evet 
fall into it.’ See bishop Horse- 
ley’s Newton, vol. iv. p. 438. 


“ 80. It seems probable that 
magnetic phenomena arise from 
causes existing in the atmospiere. 

«“ The magnetic needle is cer- 
tainly affected by atmospherical 
causes; and therefore all its phe- 
nomena, perhaps, depend on tie 
same causes. The magnetism © 
the earth is an hypothests, but ‘ 
influence of atmospherical caus 
on the needle is a fact. 


“S). 
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« Sl. M: gnetic phenomena de- 
pend on a medium more subtle 
ghan air. 

« For the magnet attracts iron 
with the same force in vacuo as in 
the open air. 


« $2. Electricity and magne- 
tism do not interrupt each other's 
operation. 

“ For an electrified magnet at- 

racts light bodies of all kinds by 
its electric power; at the same 
time that it attracts iron by its 
magnetic virtue. 


«“ §3. The causes of electricity 
and magnetism are different. 
Because, 1. Electricity acts 
on all bodies, magnetism on iron 
only. 2. Electricity affects the 
senses, Magnetism does not. 3. 
Points neither supply nor absorb 
the magnetic fluid more abun- 
li intly than blunt bodies, as they 
do in electricity. 4. Moisture di- 
minishes electrical action, but has 
no influence on magnetism. 5. 
‘The whole of any substance may 
acquire one hind of electricity 
throughout ; but every magnetic 
body has both kinds of magne- 
tism. 6. The aurora borealis is 
not an electrical meteor, yet it 
mfluences the magnetic needle. 


“¢ $4. Though the electric and 
magnetic powers are different, yet 
there subsists a strong analogy be- 
tween them. 


” As, 1. Electricity is of two 
kinds ; so is magnetism. be Bo- 
dies similarly electrified, simi- 


; , 
larly magnetised, 
~ dissimilarly, 
() 


repel ih other; 
they attract 
her. 3. here is no electrical 
or magnetical attraction except 


J 
eacn 


-- 


between bodies differently elec- 
trihed or ea, gga 4, If a 
pody be bro ught ar ancther 


ot 


the Eaaru. (215) 
which is clectrifed, 
the electrified body ucCQuires ch 
contrary electricity, and the re- 
mote end of it the same kind ot 
electricity > Sv in magaci wm, and 
in this caste the neutral point is 
analogous to the magnetic centre, 
5. The different kinds ot elce- 
tricity and magnetism sometime: 
succeed each other alternately, tor 
several limes, in the same body ; 
so also in magnetism. 6. One 
= of electricity or magnetism 
annot be prod: uced without the 
pg 7. A body more power- 
fully electrified or magnetised than 
another which is in the contr: ry 
state, when applied to it, will 
change its electricity or magne- 
tism. & If an excited electric be 
broke transversely , the parts which 
were before in contact will be 
found diversely electrified ; so in 
magnetistn. % The electric and 
magnetic powers are proportional 
to the surfaces, not to the 
contents of the elecfrifed and 
magnetic bodies. 10. A conside. 
r: able degree of heat destroys both 
electricity aud magnetism. 


a om 
1S ©@Cilka LEK 


solid 


« 85. Animal magnetism ap- 
pears to he 2 mere figment 5 and 
all the effects ascribed to it have 
been produced either by me imia- 
mination, or by drugs secretly ap- 
plied. 

“« 86. Medical effects have been 
i on the human body by 
the external mup- 


produces 
pplication ot 
nets, 

“ It appears that the magnet 
acts as a sedative or antispasmoe- 
Brimstone and camphor, ap- 
plied externally to the body, have 
been found to act in the same 
manner. Hence we may derive 
another argument 
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the existence of a magnetic fluid; observing, that the magnet does 
for we can scarcely suppose that not act upon the particles of 
the magnet produces this effect blood until they have been cal. 
by its merely attracting or repel- cined; and therefore can have no 
ling the particles of iron which influence on the animal body mere. 
are in the blood. But this seems ly by its attractive power.” 

to be put beyond all doubt by | 
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POETRY. 





ODE ror true NEW YEAR. 


By Henry James Pye, Esq. Porr-Laurear. 


I, 


HEN, at the Despot’s dread command, 

\ Bridg’d Hellespont his myriads bore 
From servile B sia’s peopled strand 

‘S'o Grecia’s and to Freedom’s shore— 
While hostile fleets, terrific, sweep, 
With threat’ning oar, th’ Ionian deep, 
Clear Dirce’s bending reeds among, 
The Theban Swan no longer sung: 
No more, by Isthmus’ wave-worn glade, 
Or Nemza’s rocks, or Delphi’s shade, 
Or Pisa’s ohve-rooted grove, 
The temple of Olympian Jove, 
The Muses twin’d the sacred bough, 
‘To crown th’ athletic victor’s brow ; 
Till on the rough/Egean main, 
Till on Platea’s meatal plain, 
Was crush’d the Persian tyrant’s boast, 
O’erwhelm’d his fleet, o’erthrown his host ; 
Then the bold Theban seiz’d again the lyre, 
And struck the chords with renovated fire ; 
** Gn human life’s delusive state, 
« Tho’ woes unseen, uncertain, wait, 
“ Heal’d in the gen’rous breast is every pain, 
With undiminish’d force, if Freedom’s rights remain.” 


Il. 


Not so the British muse—Tho’ rude 

Her voice, to Grexcia’s tuncful choir, 
By dread, by danger unsubdu’d, 

Dauntless she wakes the lyric wire: 
So when the awful thunder roars, 
When round the livid lightnings play, 
‘Vhe jmperial eagle proudly soars, 
And wings aloft her daring way. 


And, 
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And, hark! with animating note, 
Aloud her strains exulting float, 
While, pointing to th’ inveterate hest 
Who threat destruction to this envied. coast: 
«“ Go forth, my sons !—Ags nobler nghts ve claim 
é ; % . . «) > . > J 
«Than ever fann’d the Grecian patriot’s flame ; 
«“ So let your breasts a fiercer ardour feel, 
Led by your Patriot King, toruard your country’s weal.” 


IIT. 


Her voice is heard—from wood, from vale, from down, 
The thatch-root’d village, and the busy town, 

Eager th’ indignant country swarms, 

And pours a people, clad in arms, 

Num’rous as those which Xerxes led 

T'o crush devoted Freedom’s head, 

Firm as the band for Freedom’s cause who s stood, 

And stain’d Thermopyle with Spartan blood : 

Hear o’er rier heads — exulting goddess sing— 

These are my favourite sons, and mine their warrior Kiya!” 


IV. 
Thro’ Albion’s plains while wide and far 
Swells the tumultuous din of war ; 
While, from the loom, the forge, the flail, 
From Labour’s plough, from Commerce’ sail, 
All ranks to martial impulse yield, | 
And grasp the spear, and brave the field ; 
Do weeds ovr plains uncultur’d hide? 
Does drooping Commerce quit the tide ? 
Do languid Art and Industry 
Vheir useful cares no longer ply = 
Never did hates alt re’s toil 

With richer harvests clothe the S¢ vil 4 

Ne’ er were our barks inc re am ply fr: aught ; : 


ve’er were with h ippte: <ul our ores, our fleeces, wit ought, 
V. 
While the proud ioe, to swell Invasion’s host, 
His bleedme country’s countless millions drians, 
And GALLIa men 5 thro’ her embattl’d COdSLy 
Unpeopled ctites, and unlabour’d plains ; 
To guard and to avenee this favour’d land, 
Tho’ gleams the sword in ew ry Brite n’s | hand, 
Stut o*e MIT Tic df waves © nceord’ S SU iken Wings 
oii the Arts flourish, and the Muses sing ; 
Veatie, moral iruth and Fiiih’s celestial rav, 


/ + 
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To Mary. 
{By Mr. Cowrrr, from Mr. Haycey’s Lirr of him.) 


6 be twentieth year is well nigh past, 
Since first our sky was overcast, 
Ab would that this might be the last! 
My Mary 


- 


Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 

I see thee daily weaker grow— 

*’T'was my distress that brought thee low, 
My Mary 


- 


Thy needles, once a shining store! 
for my sake restless heretotore ; 
Now rust disus’d, and shine no more, 


My Mary 


— 


For though thou gladly would’st fulfil 
The same kind office for me sull, 
Thy sight now seconds not thy will, 


My Mary 


oo 


But well thou play’d’st the huswife’s part ; 
And all thy threads with magic art, 
Have wound themselves about this heart, 


My Mary 


Thy indistinct expressions seem 
Like langu ure utter ’dinadream; 


Yct met th ey “charm, whate’er the theme, 
My Mar e 


Thy silver locks, once auburn bright! 
Are still more lovely in my sight 


‘Than ge Jden beams of orient light, 
My Mary ! 


For could I view nor them nor thee, 
What sight worth sceing could I see? 
‘The sun would rise in vain for me, 


My Mary! 


e t -_ 3 7. 
Partakers of thy sad decline, 
. 4 an ee . . 
Phy hands their little force resign ; 
> o? , . wd wy seks - 
Ver, PCNLIYS prest, press rentiv mince, 
«> 4 «> ‘ \) ae - 
svViY avidly 
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Such feebleness of limbs thou prov’st 
That now, at every step thou mov’st 
Upheld by two, yet still thou lov’st, 
My Mary } 


And still to Tove, though prest with ill; 
In wint’ry age’to feel no chill, 
With me, is to be lovely still, 


My Mary! 


But ah! by constant heed I know, 
How oft the sadness that I show, 
Transforms thy smiles to looks of woe, 


My Mary! 


And should my future lot be cast 
With much resemblance of the past, 
Thy worn-out heart will break at last, 


My Mary! 


GRATITUDE. 
Addressed to Lady Heskeru. 


[rom the Same. } 


rE HIS cap, that so stately appears, 
{ With ribon-bound tassel on high, 

Which seems by the crest that it rears, 

Ambitious of brushing the sky : 
This cap to my cousin I owe, 

She gave it, and gave me beside 
Wreath’d into an elegant bow 

The ribon with which it is tied. 


This wheel-footed studying chair, 
Contrived both tor toil and repose, 
Wide-elbow'd, and wadded with hair, 
In which L both scribble and doze, 
Bright-studded to dazzle the eyes, 
And rival in Justre of that, 
ln which, or Astronomy lies, 
bar Cassiopeia sat, 


These carpet., sa soft to the foot, 
Caledonia’s traffic and pride ! 
Oh spare them, ye Knights of the Boot ! 
Escaped from a cross-country ride ! 





ro: 8 Tt 2 Y. 


This table and mirror within, 
Secure from collision and dust, 

At which I oft shave cheek and chin, 
And periwig nicely adjust. 


This moveable structure of shelves, 
For its beauty admired and its use, 
And charged with octavos and twelves 

The gayest I had to produce, 
Where, flaming in scarlet and gold, 
My Poems enchanted I view, 
And hope, in duc time, to behold 
My Iliad and Odyssey too. 


This China, that decks the alcove, 
Which here people call a beaufette, 
But what the gods call it above, 
Has ne’er been reveal’d to us yet: 


These curtains, that keep the room warm, 


Or cool, as the season demands ; 
Those stoves, that for pattern and form, 
Seem the labour of Mulciber’s hands. 


All these are not half that I owe 
To one from our earliest youth, 
To me ever ready to show 
Benignity, friendship, and truth ; 
For Time, the destroyer declared, 
And foe of our perishing kind, 
It even her face he has spared, 
Much less could he alter her mind. 


Thus compass’d about with the goods 
And chattels of leisure and ease, 

I indulge my poetical moods 
In many such fancies as these ; 

And fancies I fear they will seem, 
Poet’s goods are not often so fine ; 

The poets will swear that I dream, 
When F sing of the splendor of mine. 


Love Asvsep. 
[From the Same. } 
\ HAT is there in the vale of life, 


Talf so delightful as a wife, 


When friendship, love, and peace combine 


To stamp the marriage bond diviae ? 
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The stream of pure and genuine love 
Derives its current from above ; 

And earth a second Eden shows, 
Where’er the healing water flows : 
But ah, if from the dykes and drains 
Of sensual nature’s fev’rish veins, 
Lust like a lawless headstrong flood, 
Impregnated with ooze and mud, 
Descending fast on ev’ry side 
Once mingles with the sacred tide, 
Farewell the soul-enliv’ning scene ! 
‘Fhe banks that wore a smiling green, 
With rank defilement overspread, 
Bewail their fow’ry beauties dead. 
The stream polluted, dark, and dull, 
Diffused into a Stygian pool, 
"Through life’s last melancholy years 
[s fed with ever flowing tears : 


Complaints supply the zephyr’s part, 
And sighs that heave a breaking heart. 


Exvecy onthe rare Mr. Wakerrecp. 
FTransiated by Mr. Goon, from the Latin of Dr. Gepprs.} 


FE NIILE too, the boast of every critic tongue, 
Has fate severe snatched headlong from our eyes ; 
Snatched from a weeping wife, an offspring young, 
Friends dearly loved, and all the good and wise. 


How hard the doom!—In dungeons long enthralled, 
Scarce fies thy joyous foot their dreary bourn, 

When lo! to Death’s dark mansions art thou called, 
Whence man returns not—nor can e’er return. 


True—good and bad, wise, simple, rich and poor, 
Whoe’er has drank th’ ethereal flood of day, 

Kings, courtiers, beggars, must alike explore, 
Soon, or more late, th’ irremeable way : ¥ 


But who laments not that, while fools survive, 
While guilt grows old in infamy and crime, 
Worth, wisdom, piety, that chief should thrive, 

Fall like the rose-bud weltering in its prime? 


But though teo short the date to thee assigned, 
Not short the genuine fame just heaven imparts : 
Yes! thou hast lived—and long shall live, behind, 


Phy splendid image, Wakerietp! in our hearts. — 
picanwll ec 
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Mc —— betake thee to the fields of bliss, 


’ Elysian plas no cloud can e’er ec lipse | 
For not for thee yawns Ereb’s dread abyss, 
Nor pitehy Phlegeton shall soil thy lips. ; 
No grey-beard judge shall now thy eause decide ; : 
Imparti: il Minos here the balance holds: n he 
Hark! as he sees thy spirit onward clide, Nat 
His tongue the ready plaudit thus unfolds: he * 
vd 4! 
«© Fear not, pure sh ade fo suiferines all, we know; on OF 
es ‘These Hy rme ; lor rh: hasten¢ 1 to reve; il : vt x 
« Though right and wrong be oft misnamed below, na 
« Substantial j justice, h ere, alone we d al, : 
ht 
a Fie re rank is nought, and nought imperious power ; rh 
"Tis vVinTUE, VIRTUE Only can avail. Paine 
e Go—choos thy lot—command each future hour, ae 
«© AJ], all is thine, plain, woodland, hill and dale. ; i 
“ Wouldst thou with Wisdom’s sons divide the scene ? sent . 
Lo! Pirrecypks, Sovon at thy will; jak 
“ The Samran, Tuares, Ericurus keen, ia 
Stacira’s sage, and Prato sager still. He 
oe 
* There, pride cf Rome! th’ illustrious Catos shine ; Wad 
Brutus and Puiny, Tucry sweet of sound ; | ie 
«“ There Seneca and Marcus named divine ih 
By rank imperial less than virtue crowned. ‘ 4 ' 4, 
«© Compatriot with thyself, amid the throng, Die 
See Locker, see Bacon, of coequal boast ; ay 
«© See Newton, first the sapient train among, ah 4 
«© The fame and glory of the British coast. ts 4 
‘ 
" Or does thine ear sweet oratory please, i 
* With soothing sound, and soul- compelling power ; Un 
“ Lo! where JEoLtpEs suspends the breeze :— Wy 
The honeyed stream from Nestor’s lip devour: HK 
NN 
** Feast on the tones that Pericres of old, oid 
« Like thunder, threw o’er deep-distracted Greece ; i" 
“ The torrent of DemostuHenes behold; T 
The golden periods, none would wish to cease : rh 


«“ Drink from the Cicrrownran fount that flows 


“ Copious and calm: there Fox, in future time, 
a 
' 


** Not meanly seated, mid them shall repose, 
‘* Or break in tones as cogent and sublime. 
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Or wouldst thou mid thy favorite bards ret. ear, 
«“ And hear them still their melodies resume ? 
Lo! Linus, Hesiop, Moscuus, Bion sweet, 
« Homer divine, and Pinpar bold of plume. 


Evrirepes, the drama’s perfect type, 

«“ JEscuyxus there, and SopwHoctes resort ; 

The swain Sicitian tunes his oaten pipe, 

«“ And, mid his snows, ANAcREon still would sport. 


There Maro, Friaccvus, and the bard who fell 

« Victim to love—to love the art he taught ; 

Sublime Lucretius whom thy toils, so well 

“ Spent while on earth, with splendor new have fraught. 


There roam they all consociate ; and with these 
‘* The British bards, ethereal Mitton, Pops, 
Dryven, and he, who most the soul could seize 
«© With mimic terror, or celestial hope. 


Immortal SHAKESPERE: nor remotely roves 

« Pale Cowrer, still by many a friend bewailed ; 
Whom melancholy to th’ infernal groves 

«©; Sent immature, e’er nature half had failed. 


Bards, sages, patriots—go, attend at will; 

“ For thee the train of heroes boasts no charm: 
Spurn them-—a race whom basest passions fill, 

« Vain, proud, perverse, intent on human harm.” 


He ceased. And straight thy favored shade, I thought, 


Thus, Girzerr! to the righteous judge replied : 
Since mine the boon to choose my future lot, 
“Oh! mid the sages let me e’er reside: 


Mid genuine sages, not the sophist race, 

“ Whom now, xs ever, from my heart I hate ; 

Nor give me oft mid orators a place, 

“ Vain, senseless wranglers, full of fume and prate. 
Such, mid the senate, seemed loquacious Pirr ; 

“ To pour the wordy torrent never loth: 

Such Winpuam, when, by passion roused, he spit 

«© His bursting vomica of bilious froth. 


O! let me oftener mid the bards renowned 

«© My station take and join their dulcet lay : 
O! let the bards, with soft melodious sound, 
“ Soothe me, revive, and all my bosom sway. 
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* 


‘ Dat from your heroes ever let me ly— 

‘Arms, impious arms, their hands barbarian wield ; 
“ U vawed by all the terrors of the sky, 
‘'l’o ali the charities of Nature stee led. 


«© Struck by their spear, lo! heavenly freedom falls, 
« And countless burdens crush ihe crowds around: 

“ Hence, ye prophane! your sight my soul app: ls ; 
« Lot never tyrant near my p aths be found.” 


Most wise thy Choon, dear Waxetizip! Such tome 
Should fate vouchsafe, thy harpings I will join ; 
Yes, to thy heavenly harpings will 1 flee, 
And strike, with trembling hand, the strings divine. 


Loud will I strike them if the Muses smile, 
Sweet Te ‘rpsicore, Erato sweeter still; 

The Muses—every grief that best beguile, 
To me an antidote for every ill. 


Hear them, my friend! and with them oft unite ; 
Soon shall J join thee, as these tremors tell ; 
Faint are my limbs—already Death’s in sight— 
But, ’tis enough—respected shade, farewell ! 


SottLtoovy of the Royar Brine. 
[From Mr. Goon’s Transtation of the Sone of Sones. ] 


YWAS my beloved’s voice. —With rapture new, 
T Light as a hart, o’er heights and hills he flew. 
Lo! throagh the window, through the lattice green, 
Hard by the door, right early was he seen. 
“ Arise, my love!” ’twas thus I heard him say, 
as Arise, my love! my fair one, come away ! 
« Gone is the winter, and the rains are o’er, 
« And the fresh fields their yearly blossoms pour ; 
“ The birds their songs resume th, ‘ough every grove, 
“The glossy turtle w vakes his voice to love; 
“Her fivs the hig-tree sweetens—o’er the vine, 
“F ragrant and fresh, the lucid clusters shine,— 
‘6 Woods, hills, and valley s, all their charms s plays 
“ Arise, my love! my fair one, come aw: 
“ O! from thy clefts, thy fastnesses s appe: ir 5 
** Here bend thy voice, my dove! thy visage here : 
Look through the lattice, bid my heart rejoice, 
For dear to me thy visage, and thy voice.— 
And you, companions ! haste—the way prepare,--- 
* Root out the foxes from each felon lair ; 
1803, P “ Save 
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“«“« Save the young vines, the vineyards, from their spoil 

“ And to my love present a fertile sou.” = 
I am my love’s, aid my beloved mine: 

The sweets of lilies on his lips combine ; 

Till breathe the morning, and the shadows fly, 

Blest in my beating bona shall he lie. 

Return ! return ! let eve thy love bestow ! 

Haste as, o’er Bether’s hill, the bounding roe! 


Corroaguy between Kine Sotoman and his Roya Brips. 


[From the same. ] 


KING SOLOMAN. 


T ET dreams or dangers menace as they may, 

4 Still shall these arms, my love! the tempest stay. 
Look down from Amana, from Shenir’s height, 
Where savage howls disturb the drowsy night : 
From tangled Lebanon, from Hermon come, 
From pards, from lions---here behold thy home. 
My heart is thine, my sister-spouse! my dove! 
My panting heart is ravished by thy love! 

Thine eye but glances, and my spirit burns ; 
Thy graceful neck subdues me as it turns. 

How dear to me the thought that thou art mine! 
How more delicious than the choicest wine ! 
How sweet thy fragrance ; to my soul that yields 
AA balm beyond the spices of the fields. 


Thy lips with dropping honey-combs are hung, 


Milk, milk and honey dwell beneath thy tongue ; 
And Lebanon, in luscious odours drest, 

Pours all his incense o’er thy bridal vest. 

My bride! my love! in thee pertection meets; 

A ‘carden art thou, filled w wh matchless sweets ; 
A garden w alle -d, those matchless sweets to shield ; 
A spring inclosed, a fountain fresh and sealed ; 
A paradise of plants---where all unite, 

Dear to the smell, the palate, or the sight: 

Of rich pomegran: ites, that at random blow; 
Cyprus and nard, in fragrant gales that flow 3 
Nard, saffron, cinnamon, tie dulcet airs, 

Deep through its canes, the calamus prepares ; 
The se ented aloes, and each shrub that showers 
Gums from its veins, and spices from its flowers 3--- 
O pride of gardens! fount of endless sweets ! 
Well-spring of all in Lebanon that meets! 


ROYAL BRIDE. 
Awake, O North-wind! come, thou southern breeze! 
Blow on my garden, and refresh its trees 5 


That 
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That my beloved through its bowers may roam, 
Feast on its truits, and here elect his home. 
KING SOLOMAN. 


Into thy garden am I come, my love! 
And gather balsams from each spicy grove : 
On milk | banguet, on the honied comb, 
Rills of rich wine, and here I fix my home. 


ROYAL BRIDE, 


Eat, O my friend! O drink with ample draught, 
Deep be the bowl by my beloved quaffed. 


To an Unxnown Farr. 


(Translated by Mr. Goon, from the Persian of Knaxan1.) 


[From the same Work. ] 


¥ 7 HO art thou ?—say :—with cypress shape, 
\ Soft, jasmine neck, but flinty heart ; 
Tyrant! from whom ’tis vain to escape— 

O teil me who thou art? 


I’ve seen thy bright narcissus-eye, 
‘Thy form no cypress can impart: 
Queen of my sou! !---I’ve heard thee sigh-« 
O tell me who thou art? 


Through vales with hyacinths bespread 
I’ve sought thee, trembling as the hart : 
s ’ 8 
O rose-bud-lip’d ! thy sweets were fled--- 


‘Tell, tell me who thou art? 


Wine lights thy cheeks---thy steps are snares ; 
Thy glance a sure destructive dart ; 

Say, as its despot-aim it bears, 
What fatal bow thou art? 


Thy new-moon brow the full moon robs, 
And bids its fading beams depart :--- 
Tell, thou for whom each bosom throbs, 

What torturer thou art? 


Drunk with the wine thy charms display, 
Thy slave Khakani hails his smart : 
I'd die to know thy name!-—then say 
What deity thou art? 
P2 Por 
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Ope for his Majesty’s Birtru-pay. 


[By H. J. Pre, Esq. P. LJ 


I. 
, S the blest prardian of the British Isles, 
- smMOeD al Liberty, triump hant st ood, 
And view’d her gallant sons with f, avouring smiles, 


U sense’ her 's of the field or foed ; 
From Inverary’s rocky shores, 
Where loud the Hyp erborean billow roars 
To when the surges of th’ Atlantic w: pg 
‘ Around Cornubia’s western borders rave ; 
While Erin’s valiant warriors glow 
With kindred fire to crush th’ injurious foe ¢ 
From her bright lance the lames of vengeance stream, 
And in her eagle-eyes shines Glory’s radiant beam. 


If. 
a Why sink those smiles in Sorrow’s sigh? 
2 Why Sorrow’s te: wrs suffuse that eye? 
; Al s while weeping Britain sees 
. 4 The baleful fiends of pale Disease 
24 Malignant hovering near her throne, 
¥i¢ And threat a monarch all her own--= 


No more from Anglia’s fertile land, 
ihe No more fr om C: sEdonia’ s strand, 
2 From Erin’s breezy hills no more 
The panting legion s crowd the shore: 
The buoyant b: arks, the vaunting host, 


That swarm on Gallia’s hostile coast, 
; The anxious thought no longer share ; ? 
oe. Lost in a nearer, dearer care, 
‘We And Britain breathe’s alone for GrorGe’s life her prayer. \ 
III. 


Her prayer is heard---The Almighty Power, 
Potent to punish or to save, 
Bids Health resume again her happier hour ; 
And, as across the misty wave 
The fresh’ning breezes sweep the clouds away 
T hat hid awhile the golden orb of day, 
from Hygiea’s bi Seay breath 
Fly the drear shadows of disease and death. 
Again the manly breast beats high, 


ia And flames again the indignant eye ; 
bs While, from the cott: ge to the throne, 
4 This generous sentiment alone 
: Lives 
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Lives in éach heart, with patriot ardour warm, 

Points ev’ry sword, nerves ev’ry Briton’s arm, 

« Rush to the field—where Greorce and Freedom lead, 
Glory and Fame alike the warriors’ meed, 

Brave in their country’s cause—who conquer or who bleed.’ 


’ 


Oricin of Vecerasce and Anima Lirr. 
[From Dr. Darwin’s Tempers of Narturi 


IRST, if you can, celestial Guide! disclose 
{ From what fair fountain mortal life arose, 
Whence the fine nerve to move and feel assign’d, 

Contractile fibre, and ethereal mind: 


“ Tlow Love and Sympathy the bosom warm, 
Allure with pleasure, and with pain alarm, 
With soft affections weave the social p lan, 

And charm the listening savage into man.’ 


Gop tue First cause!—in this terrene abode 
Young Nature Itsps, she is the child of God. 
From embryon births her changeful forms improve, 
Grow, as the »y live, and strei wihen as they move. 


“ Ere Time began, from flaming Chaos hurl’d, 
Rose the bright spheres; which form the circling world ; 
Earths from each sun with quick explosions burst, 
And second planets issu’d from the first. 

Then, whilst the sea at their coeval birth, 
Surge over sur:re, involv’d the sh reles ss earth s 
Nurs’d by wartn sun-beams in primeval caves 
Organic Lite began beneath the waves 


* First Heat from chemic dissolution springs, 

And vive ; to matter its eccentric w es $ 

Vith strong Reputsion parts the exploding mass, 
Melts into lymph, or kindies into gas. 
ATTRACTION next, as earth or air subsides, 
The pond’rous atoms from the light divides, 
Approaching parts with quick embrace combines, 
Swells into spheres, and lengthens into lines. 
Last, as fine goads the gluten-threads excite, 
Cords grapple cords, a nd wi bs with webs unites 
And quick ConTRACTION with et:ereal fame 
Lights into life the fibre-woven frame.— 
Hence without parent, by s pontaneous birth, 
Rise the first specks of animated earth ; 
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From Nature’s womb the plant or insect swims, 
And buds or breathes, with microscopic limbs. 


«¢ In earth, sea, air, around, below, above, 
Life’s subtle woof in Nature’s loom is wove ; 
Points glued to points a living line extends, 


_ Touch’d by some goad approach the bending ends; 


Rings join to rings, and irritated tubes 

Clasp with young lips the nutrient globes or cubes; 
And urg’d by appetencies new select, 

Imbibe, retain, digest, secrete, eject. 

In branching cones the liying web expands, 
Lymphatic ducts, and convoluted glands ; 
Aortal tubes propel the nascent blood, 

And length’ning veins absorb the refluent flood ; 
Leaves, lungs, and gills, the vital ether breathe 
On earth’s green surface, or the waves beneath. 
So Life’s first powers arrest the winds and floods, 
To bones convert them, or to shells, or woods ; 
Stretch the vast beds of argil, lime, and sand, 
And from diminish’d oceans form the land ! 


« Next the long nerves unite their silver train, 
And young Sensation permeates the brain ; 
Through each new sense the keen emotions dart, 
Flush the young cheek, and swell the throbbing heart, 
From pain ee Bt De ene quick VouiTions rise, 

Lift the strong arm, or point the inquiring eyes; 
With Reason’s light bewilder’d man direct, 

And right and wrong with balance nice detect. 

Last in thick swarms Associarions spring, 
Thoughts join to thoughts, to motions motions cling 5 
Whence in long trains of catenation flow 

Imagined joy, and voluntary woe. 


«¢ So, view’d through crystal spheres in drops saline, 
Quick-shooting salts in chemic forms combine ; 
Or mucor-stems, a vegetative tribe, 
Spread their fine roots, the tremulous wave imbibe. 
Next to our wond’ring eyes the focus brings 
Self-moving lines, and animated rings ; 
First Monas moves, an unconnected point, 
Plays round the drop without a limb or joint; 
Then Vibrio waves, with capillary eels, 
And Vorticella whirls her living wheels ; 
While insect Proteus sports, with changeful form, 
Through the bright tide, a globe, a cube, a worm. 
Last o'er the field the mite enormous swims, 
Sweils his red heart, and writhes his giant limbs. 


“ Oxcanic 
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* Orcanic Lire beneath the shoreless waves 
Was born and nurs’d in Ocean’s pearly caves ; 
First forms minute, unseen by spheric glass, 
Move on the mud, or pierce the wat’ry mass; 
These, as successive generations bloom, 

New powers acquire, and larger limbs assume ; 
Whence countless groups of vegetation spring, 
And breathing realms of fin, and feet, and wing, 


« Thus the tall oak, the giant of the wood, 
Which bears Britannia’s thunders on the flood ; 
The whale, unmeasur’d monster of the main, 
The lordly lion, monarch of the plain, 

The eagle soaring in the realms of air, 
Whose eye undazzled drinks the solar glare, 
Imperious man, who rules the bestial crowd, 
Of language, reason, and reflection proud, 
With brow erect, who scorns this earthy sod, 
And styles himself the image of his God; 
Arose fan rudiments of form and sense, 
An embryon point, or microscopic ens! 


«¢ Now in vast shoals beneath the brineless tide, 
On earth’s firm crust testaceous tribes reside ; 
Age after age expands the peopled plain, 

The tenants perish, but their cells remain ; 
Whence coral walls and sparry hills ascend 
From pole to pole, and round the line extend. 


«© Next, when imprison’d fires in central caves 


Burst the firm earth, and drank the headlong waves; 


And, as new airs with dread explosion swell, 
Form’d lava-isles, and continents of shell; 


Pil’d rocks on rocks, on mountains mountains raised, 


And high in heaven the first: volcanoes blazed ; 
In countless swarms an insect-myriad moves 
From sea-fan gardens, and from coral groves ; 
Leaves the cold caverns of the deep, and creeps 
On shelving shores, or climbs on rocky steeps. 
As in dry air the sea-born stranger roves, 

Each muscle quickens, and each sense improves ; 
Cold gills aquatic form respiring lungs, 

And sounds aerial flow from slimy tongues. 


“ So trapa rooted in pellucid tides, 
In countless threads her breathing leaves divides, 
Waves her bright tresses in the wat’ry mass, 
And drinks with gelid gills the vital gas; — 
Then broader leaves in shadowy files advance, 
Spread o’er the crystal flood their green expanse ; 
P4 
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And, as in air the adherent dew exhales, 
Court the warm sun, and breathe ethereal gales, 


« So still the tadpole cleaves the wat’ry vale 
With balane’d fins, and, undulating tail ; 
New lungs and limbs proclaim his second birth, 
Breathe the dry air, and bound upon ihe earth. 
So from deep fakes the dread musquito springs, 
Drinks the soft breeze, and dries his tender wings, 
In twinkling squadrons cuts his airy way, 
Dips his red trunk in blood, and man his prey, 


“« So still the diodons, amphibious tribe, 
With two-fold lungs the sea or air imbibe ; 
Allied to fish, the lizard cleaves the filcod 
With one-cell’d heart, and dark frigescent blood ; 
Half-reasoning beavers long-unbreathing dart 
Thro’ Erie’s waves with perforated heart ; 
With gills and lungs respiring lampreys steer, 
Kiss the rude rocks, and suck till they adhere ; 
The lazy remora’s inhaling lips, 

Hung on the keel, retard the struggling ships ; 
With gills pulmonic breathes the enormous whale, 
And spouts aquatic columns to the gale ; 

Sports on the shining wave at noontide hours, 
And shifting rainbows crest the rising showers. 


*¢ So erst, ere rose the science to record 
In letter’d syllables the volant word ; 
Whence chemic arts, disclos’d in pictur’d lines, 
Liv’d to mankind by hieroglyphic signs ; 
And clustering stars, pourtray’d on mimic spheres, 
Assumed the forms of lions, bulls, and bears ; 
—So erst, as Egypt’s rude designs explain, 
Rose young Drone from the shoreless main ; 
Type of organic Nature! source of bliss ! 
Emerging Beauty from the vast abyss ! 
Sublime on Chaos borne, the Goddess stood, 
And smil’d enchantment on the troubled flood ; 
The warring elements to peace restor’d, 
And young Reflection wonder’d and ador’d.” 


Extent of Morat Evi. 


[From the same. ] 


OW few,” the Muse in plaintive accents cries, 
And mingles with her words pathetic sighs.— 


« How 
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« How few, alas! in Nature’s wide domains 
The sacred charm of Symparuy restrains ! 
Uncheck’d desires from appetite commence, 
And pure reflection yields to selfish sense ! 
—Blest is the sage, who, learn’d in Nature’s laws, 
With nice distinction marks effect and cause ; 
Who views the insatiate grave with eye sedate, 
Nor fears thy voice, inexorable Fate ! 


«When War, the demon, lifts his banner high, 
And loud artillery rends the affrighted sky ; 
Swords clash with swords, on horses horses rush, 
Man tramples man, and nations natioas crush ; 
Death his vast sithe with sweep enormous wields, 
And shudd’ring Pity quits tle sanguine fields. 


“ The wolf, escorted by his milk-drawn dam, 
Unknown to mercy, tears the guiltless lamb ; 
The tow’ring eagle, darting from above, 
Unfeeling rends the inoffensive dove ; 

The lamb and dove on living nature feed, 

Crop the young herb, or crush the embryon seed. 
Nor spares the loud owl in her dusky flight, 

Smit with sweet notes, the minstrel of the night; 
Nor spares, enamour’d of his radiant form, 

The hungry nightingale the glowing worm ; 

Who with bright lamp alarms the midnight hour, 
Climbs the green stem, and slays the sleeping flower. 


“ Fell cestrus buries, in her rapid course, 

Her countless brood in stag, or bull, or horse 3 
Vhose hungry: larva eats its living way, 
Hatch’d by the warmth, and issues into day. 
The wing’d ichneumon for her embryon young 
Gores with sharp horn the caterpillar throng, 
The cruel larva mines its silky course, 
And tears the vitals of its fost’ring nurse. 
While fierce libellula, with jaws ot steel 
Ingulfs an insect-province at a meal ; 
Contending bee-swarms rise on rustling wings, 
And slay their thousands with envenom’d stings. 


“ Yes! smiling Flora drives her armed car 
Thro’ the thick ranks of vegetable war ; 
Herb, shrub, and tree, with strong emotions rise 
For light and air, and battle in the skies ; 
Whose roots diverging with opposing toil 
Contend below for moisture and for soil ; 
Round the tall elm the flatt’ring ivies bend, 
And strangle, as they clasp, their struggling friend; 
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Envenom’d dews from mancinella flow, 

And scald with caustic touch the tribes below ; 
Dense shadowy leaves on stems aspiring borne 
With blight and mildew thin the realms of corn ; 
And insect hordes with restless tooth devour 

"Lhe unfolded bud, and pierce the ravell’d flower. 


** Tn ocean’s pearly haunts, the waves beneath 
Sits the grim monarch of insatiate Death ; 
‘The shark rapacious with descending blow 
Darts on the scaly brood, that swims below ; 
The crawling crocodiles, beneath that move, 
Arrest with rising jaw the tribes above ; 
With monstrous gape sepulchral whales devour 
Shoals at a gulp, a million in an hour. 
—Air, earth, and ocean, to astonish’d day 
One scene of blood, one mighty tomb display! 
From Hunger’s arm the shafts of Death are hurl’d, 
And one great slaughter-house the warring world! 


« The brow of man erect, with thought elate, 
Dueks to the mandate of resistless fate ; 
Nor Love retains him, nor can Virtue sate 
Her sages, saints, or heroes from the grave. 
While cold and hunger by defect oppress, 
Repletion, heat, and labour by excess, 
The whip, the sting, the spur, the fiery brand, 
And, cursed Slavery! thy iron hand ; 
And led by Luxury Disease’s trains, 
Load human life with unextinguish’d pains. 


“ Flere laughs Ebriety more fell than arms, 
And thins the nations with her fatal charms, 
With Gout, and Hydrops groaning in her train, 
And cold Debility, and grinning Pain, 

With harlot’s smiles deluded man salutes, 
Revenging all his cruelties to brutes ! 

There the curst spells of Superstition blind, 

And fix her tetters on the tortured mind ; 

She bids in dreams tormenting shapes appear, 

With shrieks that shock Imagination’s ear, 

¥’en o’er the grave a deeper shadow flings, 

And maddening Conscience darts a thousand stings. 


« There writhing Mania sits on Reason’s throne, 
Or Melancholy marks it for her own, 
Sheds o’er the scene a voluntary gloom, 
Requests oblivion, and demands the tomb. 
And last Association’s train suggest 
ideal ills, that harrow up the breast, 


Call 
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Call for the dead from Time’s o’erwhelming main, 
And bid departed Sorrow live again. 


«“ Here ragged Avarice guards with bolted door 
His useless treasures from be starving poor s 
Leads the lorn hours with misery and care, 

And lives a beggar to enrich his heir. 

Unthinking crowds thy forms, Imposture, gull, 

A saint in sackcloth, or a wolf in wool. 


While mad with foolish fame, or drunk with power, 


Ambition slays his thousands in an hour ; 
Demontac Envy scowls with haggard mien, 
And blights the bloom cf other’s joys, unseen 3 
Or wrathful Jealousy invades the grove, 

And turns to night meridian beams of Love} 


“© Here wide o’er earth impetuous waters sweep, 
An.1 fields and forests rush into the deep; 
Or dread Volcano with explosion dire 
Involves the mountains in a flood of fire 5 
Or yawning Earth with closing jaws inhumes 
Unwarned nations, living in their tombs ; 
Or Famine seizes with her tiger-paw, 
And swallows millions with unsated maw. 


“ There livid Pestilence in league with Dearth 
Walks forth malignant o’er the shuddering earth, 
Her rapid shafts with airs volcanic wings,. 

Or stecps in putrid vaults her venom’d stings. 
Arrests the young in Beauty’s vernal bloom, 

And bears the innocuous strangers to the tomb !— 


«“ And now, e’en I, whose verse reluctant sings 
The changetul state of sublunary things, 
Bend o’er Mortality with silent sighs, 
And wipe the secret tear-drops from my eyes, 
Hear through the night one universal groan, 
And mourn unseen for evils not my own, 
With restless limbs and throbbing heart complain, 
Stretch’d on the rack of sentimental pain! 
—Ah, whers can Sympathy reflecting find 
One bright idea to console the mind? 
One ray of light in this terrene abode 
To prove to man the goodness of his Gop ?” 


““ Hear, O ye Sons of Time !”’ the nymph replies, 


Quick indignation darting from her cyes ; 
*¢ When in soft tones the Muse lamenting sing 
And weighs with tremulous hand the sum o 


Sy 
things ; 
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She loads the scale in melancholy mood, 

Presents the evil, but forgets the good, 

But if the beam some firmer hand suspends, 

And good and evil load the adverse ends ; 

With strong libration, where the good abides, 
Quick nods the beam, the ponderous gold subsides. 








A Verna Opr. 
[From Poems by the Rev, Henry Moore.) 
} 


N his car of light on high 

Q Flaming down the gladden’d sky, 

Which the new-born Zephyrs bear 

Thro’ the azure waste of air, 

Dropping verdure, dropping joy, 

As they wave the dewy wing, 
Moves on, the smiling majesty of Spring. 
His floating robe oe splendid charm displays 
Of colour, varied in a thousand ways ; 
Gay dance behind the Graces wreath’d with flowers, 
Young Loves, and blooming Hopes, and bright-ey’d Hours ; 
The hills and vales their green array renew, 
And all Elizium rises to the view ; 
O’er ev’ry mead the breath of fragrance flows ; 
O’er ev’ry grove the blush of beauty glows. 


Maya’s rosy fingers now 
Cull the fairest flowers that blow, 
And ev’ry balmy sweet combine 
To form the wreath divine, 
And consecrate the gift at Nature’s sacred shrine. 
The mighty Mother, bending from her throne, 
Sarees the fragrant boon, 
And bids it her refulgent brows infold, 
And breathe perfume around her locks of gold. 


Hence, Sadness then, with sullen brow, 
And gloomy thoughts that feed on voe ! 
Hence Discontent’s corroded breast, 
With all Heav’ns blessings still unblest ! 
While hill, and dale, and stream supply, 

*’ Whate’er can charm the ear, or eye, 
Scenes where enthusiast Fancy strays, 
Lost in wild Rapture’s magic maze, 

Indulge the genial hour, and taste 

The ah s00, sweets of Nature’s feast. 
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Let Cheerfulness with golden ray 
Beam ev’ry cloud of care away ; 
Let warm Benevolence expand the mind, 

And Nature’s kindness teach us to be kind. 


The Fairy-tribes, as village legends say, 
From silent haunts of dale, and hill, 
And pebbled fount, and rush-clad rill, 
And tangled copse, and forest hoar, 
Where Winter winds have ceas’d to roar, 
Now hold their yearly holy-day. 
Featly o’er the hallow’d ground 
On the nimble toe they bound, 
Ever in a magic round, 

With rites and honours due to celebrate the May. 
Corydon will shew the place, 
And their tiny sags trace, 
Where the grassy circle’s seen, 
Springing with a fresher green. 


There in the secret shadowy glade, 
When from yon mountain’s azure head 
The ling’ring gleams of parting day 
Glimmer, faint, and fade away, 
Sweet Philomel! thou bid’st to flow 
Thy musical, thy melting woe. 
Suspended o’er the sparkling stream, 

Where plays the pale Moon’s ever-trembling beam, 
Attention stands with mute surprise, 
With folded arms, and half-clos’d eyes, 
And listens into ecstacies. _ 

The sylvan Genius seems to guard the ground, 
And all is soft eachantment round, 


Hush’d is the hollow gale, 
That lately whistled thro’ the rustling woods ; 
The shrill wild warblings dying down the dale, 
With the rude murmur mix’d of falling floods, 
At that still solemn hour 
Seize on the sense, and with mysterious pow’r 
Of artless plaintive modulation, lull 
In sweet and silent ravishment the Soul. 
Charm’d are the passions, harmoniz’d the mind, 
Calm as the glassy seas, while sleeps the wind. 
O’er-wearied Labour feels no more his toils :’ 
Dew-ey’d Sorrow, rous’d to hear, 
Wipes away the starting tear : 
Woe-worn Melancholy smiles, 
And grim Despair, that beat her madding breast, 
Forgets awhile that she was e’er unblest. 


But 
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But when of dawn the rosy dves 
Brighten o’er the blushing skies, 

And the gray clouds their robes unfold, 
Streak’d with-purple, edg’d with gold, 
And their blended colours throw 

On the glitt’ring lake below, 

See! Health, the blooming village Maid, 
Her cheek in native red array’d, 

Her tresses gracefully untied, 

Which shame the artful hand of Pride, 
Sprightly o’er the spangled lawn 
Comes tripping like the nimble fawn! 
Then at her work, the streams along, 
Rudely trills the rural song ! 

Content, that lighiens ev’ry care, 

Sits smiling in her chearful eye 3 

While Luxury with languid air 

Leans on pale Envy pining by. 


See Earth her Maker’s milder image wear, 
Profusely good, and exquisitely fair, 
Spontaneous Graces catch the ravish’d view, 
Scenes ever varying, beauties ever new. 
The hills rejuice around, the vallies sing, 
And e’en rough mountains gratulate the Spring, 
While the gay quires, that haunt the shelt’ring ‘shade, 
Their untaught music mix, to giad the groves, 
Where Contemplation, sweetly-pensive Maid, 

With Peace and Rapture roves. 


Rejoicing in the good, his hands bestow, 
Th’ Almighty Father looks well-pleas’d below; 
But chief, his favourite work to see, ° 
The pious, grateful, social Soul, 
Where turned to Nature’s harmony 
The softest, sweetest passions roll ; 
That throbs in sympathy with woe, 
That flames with friendship’s holy glow, 
That swells with wishes unconfin’d 
To scatter blessings o’er Mankind, 
And, in divine resembling lines imprest, 
Loves his own image on the gen’rous breast. 
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Peace of Minp. 
An Ode. 


[From the same Work. } 


WEET Peace, divinely mild! 
S Fair Innocence’s child ! 
With looks of rapture such as Seraphs wear, 
Come, graceful in thy ead 
Waving thine olive wand, 
And speaking melody, that charms Despair ! 
Come, and my passions’ busy strife controul, 
Breathe thy soft airs, and smooth my rutiled soul ! 


Here, while at Contemplation’s fav’rite hour, 
The meek-ey’d Eve, what time the ling’ring light 
Yet glimmers o’er the sable of the night, 
I feel thy soothing pow’r, 
Be ev’ry blast, that shakes the rocking wood, 
Howls o’er the hill, and plows the furrow’d flood, 
Hush’d into rest ; let Cynthia’s sober beam 
Shed o’er the calm expanse a silver gleam, 
And o’er the groves, and meads, and slumb’ring main, 
Deep solemn silence reign : 
Save let the Zephyrs breathe, 
Among the rushes whispering beneath ; 
Save let the wild notes of the rippling rill 
In melancholy music tremble still ; 
And in hoarse murmur roar, the vales around, 
The distant cataract’s incessant sound. 


Thon shunn’st Ambition’s proud tumultuous heart, 
Plotting to counteract some rival’s art, 

From project still to project tost, 

Till in the wild confusion lost ; 
Or tottering on the pinnacle of pow’r 

On } ortune’s airy steep, 
While the rude storms, and thunders round him roar, 
And trembling, lest the swelling blast should sweep 


His glories to the foaming deep. 


While Avarice, immur’d, alone 
With midnight evatches worn to bone, 
Starting at ev’ry sound he hears, 
And turning pale with fancied fears ; 
Wan Jealousy with squinting eyes, 
And list’ning ears, and louring brow, 
That in each nook, and corner pries, 
Exploring, what he dreads to know ; 
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And Envy, that with anguish keen 
Keels the dire vulture gnaw within 
Dog-e -y’d Reseutment’s boilin; arom t, 
And pining Disco mtent, unblest 

In full fruition, ask thy aid in vain, 
For thou art still of Virtue’s train. 


To thee in vain the Tyrant prays, 
To give his anxious bosom CAsCe 
Invoking sleep’s averted pow’r 

On the gilt couch he lays his aching head, 

But black Suspicion haunts the midnight hour, 

And frowning demons Ait around the bed. 
Now music’s tuneful charm he tries 
To close his rest-forsaken eyes, 

In all her modes of varied harmony, 
And bids the plaintive lute conspire 
With the pomierate lyre, 

To chear his madding mind with | temper’d melody. 


Borne aloft on rapture’s tide 
With sounding vigour now the numbers roll ; 
Tender tones now gently glide, 
And melt, and sooth the sotten’d soul. 
“ Peace! peace! perturbed breast ! 
« Let this sweet descant lull thee to thy rest.” 
It will not be—then strike a bolder sound 
Let the horn’s mellow note 
In air wildly float, 
And wake the shrill echos around : 
Or call the gay Graces, and laughing-ey ed Pleasures 
To trip hand in hand to the pipe’s merry measures. 
But, ah! each master-hand in vain 
Raises, swells, or sinks the strain ; 
All is jarring joyless din 
To the mind untun’d within ; 
Still gnawing cares, and guilty fears forbid 
Lethean dew to light upon his lid. 


- 


“ Vengeance!” stern-eyed Conscience calls— 
How the sound his heart appals ! 
See he starts, and stares around! 
Ghastly forms of guilt arise, 
Gory ghosts with piteous cries, 
Pointing to the bleeding wound. 
« What’s that face of anguish there, 
“ Pale as its surrounding shroud ? 
“ What that dagger, shap’ d in air, 
“ Crimson’d with a Brother’s blood 2” 


Wild 
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Wild his bursting eye-balls roll ; 

Upright stands his bristled hair ; 

ag shakes his inmost soul, 

seen Remorse, and grim Despair. 

Again he strives his leaden oo to close, 
And care-worn nature fain wou’d seek repose ; 
“ Vengeance !” 
And a new horror thrills thro’ ev’ry vein. 


Where then may Peace erect her stedfast throne ? 


Within the pure, the pious breast alone, 

Whose gent ions, harmonis’d by love, 

Are link’d to Man below, to God above: 

Spite of the boast of Luxury, and Pride, 
Within that narrow round— 

And only there—her Paradise is found, 

Tis all a waste and desert world beside. 

There smiling bands of watchful angels wait 

To guard her tranquil bow’rs and blissful state, 

And trom the hallow’d limits drive afar 

The furies of the soul, and busy fiends of Care. 


O blest the man! whose aims and ardors rise 
On Faith’s strong pinions soaring to the skies ; 
Yet, while conversing here with want and woe, 
Acts the good minister of Heav’n below. 
The poor reliev’d, the widow’s wrongs redrest, 
The darken’d mind illum’d with heav’nly day, 
The sympathies, that sooth the burden’d breast, 
And wipe Affliction’s tear away, 
These pal like fragrant incense rise, 
Heav’n’s sweet accepted sacrifice. 
These on the friendly gen’rous mind 


Will draw God’s choicest blessings down ; 


He’ll mercy show for mercies shown, 
And still be kindest to the kind. 


Love’s Triumpn. 


[From Porms by Natuaniet Broomrietp. ] 


l. 
OME, let us seek the woodland shade, 


And leave this view of towns and towers: 


Sweeter far the verdant mead, 
And lonely dell’s sequester’d bowers. 
2 


the stern Tormentor how]s again, 
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2. 


Why does my Love this walk prefer; 
This hill, so near the public way ? 

Why is this prospect dear to her ? 
Where Villas proud their pomp display? 


3. 


Ah! why does Mary sometimes sigh, 
Surveying this magnific scene ; 

The seats of Grandeur tow’ring high, 
With Rivers, Groves, and Lawns between ? 


4. 


On splendid Cars, that smoothly move, 
With high-born Youths gay Damsels ride ; 
By the encircling arm of Love 
Press’d to the wealthy Lover’s side. 


5. 


Why turn to vietv their easy state, 
As the long glittering train moves by ? 
And when they reach the pompous gate, 
Ah! why does youthful Mary sigh ? 


6. 


Doth Envy that fond bosom heave? 
Repining at her humble lot— 
Alas! does Mary long to leave 
The lonely Dale and lowly Cot? 
~ 
de 
Pure and sincere is Mary’s Love : 
Words were superfluous to tell ; 
thousand tendernesses prove 
"Ther Mary lowes her Eeenhen well 
hat Mary loves her Stephen well. 


8, 
_ qe . 4 * 
When list’ning to the Strockdove’s mean, 
Fur in the deep sequester’d grove, 
Phe blush that whisper’d, ¢ We're alone,’ 
OV eetly confest rhe power o} Love ° 


9. 
Exalted Love concealment mocks, 
‘This teign’d indifference does bait prove 
That was [ Lord of Fields and Flocks, 
My Mary’s Lips would own her bos ”, 
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10. 


Doth Poverty create the fears 
That o’er your love their shadows fling ? 
The silence of those falling tears 
Confesses all the truth I sing. 
| 11. 
O! Mary, let not empty shew, 
Let not the pride of gaudy dress, ' 


Thus cloud thy morn of Life with woe, 
And blight tts future happiness. 


12. 
Trust the monition Baldwin gave, 
Our future bliss its truth shall prove : 
¢ Life’s cares the Lovers who dare brave, 
¢ Shall find their rich reward in Love.’ 


13. 


Baldwin, the hoary-headed Bard, 
I still consult when cares annoy : 
He own’d for me a fond regard ; 


And calls me still his darling Boy. 


14. 


His mind is fraught with spoils of Time ; 
He’s wise and good, though known to few : 
He gave me this advice in rhyme, 
And here I'll read the Song to you :— 


15. 


‘ Though envious Age affects to deem thee Boy, 

‘ Lose not one day, one hour, of proffer’d bliss ; 
‘In youth gtasp every unoffending joy, 

‘ And wing’d with rapture snatch the bridal kiss. 


16. 


¢ Let not this chief of blessings be deferr’d, 
.* Till you your humble fortunes can improve ; 
‘ None’s poor but he, by sordid tears deterr’d, 
‘ Who dares not claim the matchless wealth of Love, 


17. 
* Virtue can make most rich thy little store ; 
‘ Virtue can make most bright thy lowly state : 
* Murmur pot then that virtuous thoy art poor, 


‘While prosperous Vice can make men rich and great. 
18. * The 3 


#22 
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18, 


‘ The bad man may, his every sense to please, 
‘ Each soft indulging luxury employ : 

‘ The plenitude of elegance and ease 
‘ He may possess ;—but never can enjoy. 


19. 


¢ No—though his goods, and flocks, and herds abound; 
‘ His wide demesne to fair profusion grown ; 

‘ Though proud his lofty mansion looks around, 
‘ Onbhil s, and fields, and forests, all his own : 


20. 


¢ Tho’ this may tempt thee, murmuring to complaing 
* With conscience clear, and life void of offence, 

“ Verily, then, I’ve cleans’d my heart in vain; 
« In vain have wash’d my hands in Innocence.” 


21. 


¢ Yet could’st thou closely mark the envied Maa, 
« See how desires ungovern’d mar his peace ; 

* Or had’st thou pow’r his inward mind to scan, 
¢ How soon in pity would thy envy cease ! 


22. 


Envenom’d Passions all his thoughts unhinge ! 

‘ The Slave of Vice must thy compassion move ; 
Tf still he burns with thirst of dire Revenge, 

¢ Lawless Ambition, or unhallow’d Love. 


23. 


*Midst gayest scenes he wears a gloomy frown: 
* Vain is the splendour that his dome adorns ; 
While he reclines on silky heaps of down, 

‘ His tortur’d mind is weltering on thorns. 


~ 


24. 


¢ To prove that man opprest with mental pain, 

‘ The goods of Fortune have no power to please, 
¢ Even Suicide has oft been known to stain 

* The downy couch of most luxurious ease. 


25. 
* The active life of Labour gives no room 
© To that dull spleen the Indolent endure ; 
¢ Generous cares dispel our mental gloom, 
* And Industry is Melancholy’s cure. 


26. « Repine 
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26. 


¢ Repine not then, that low thy lot is cast; 

‘ Health gives to life or high or low it’s zest ; 
‘Tis Appetite that seasons our repast, 

‘ And Weariness still finds the softest rest. 


mie 


‘ For all thy blessings thankfulness to wake, 

‘ Think of lesscultur’dlands—less peaceful times > 
‘ Our coarest fare, when sparingly we take, 

‘Tis luxury, compar’d with other climes. 


28. 


¢ Think of the poor Greenlander’s dismal caves, 

‘ Where thro’ their long, long night they buried lie; 
‘ Or the more wretched lands, where hapless slaves 

‘ Hopelessly toil beneath the fervid sky. 


29. 
In Britain—blest with peace and competence, 
* Rich Fortune’s favours could impart no more-—~ 
‘ Heaven’s blessings equal happiness 7 pe ; 
‘ Believe my words, for I am old and poor. 


30. 
‘Many who drudge in Labor’s roughest ways, 
‘ By whom Life’s simplest, lowliest walks are trod, 
‘ Happily live, to honor’d length of days, 
‘ Blessing kind Nature, and kind Nature’s God.’ 





$l. 


What think you, is sage Baldwin right? 
Should spring-tide love endure delay? 

And shall our bliss be seal’d ere night ? 
Say, lovely Mary, softly say? 


$2. 
Why starts my love ?>—why rise to go? 
Will Mary then my suit deny ? 
Sweet is the smile that answers, No! 
By Heaven, there’s rapture in her eye! 


23 
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The Travecver and Sexton. 


[From Poems by Hersert and Braytey.] 


TRAVELLER, at the close of day, 
Just as the sun went down, 
With riding tir’d, pursu’d his way 
Towards where, involv’d in clouds so grey, 
Dim gleam’d the distant town. 


Chill gloomy mists the heav’ns o’ercast, 
The clouds look’d big with rain:— 

He wrapp’d his cloak, and ey’d the blast, 

And spurr’d his steed, and gallop’d fast 
O’er the wide dreary plain. 


Thus, hast’ning on—the night grows dark, 
Black frowns the lonely dell ! 

No road appears, nor house, nor mark, 

To guide his doubtful way ;—but, hark! 
Deep tolls a funeral bell! 


Loud and more loud, upon the breeze, 
The mournful murmurs spread, 

When, turning quick, alarm’d he sees 

A village spire o’ertop the trees, 
Where rest the lowly dead. 


What shall he do ?—where shelter seek, 
To screen him from the shower ?— 

The rising winds blow cold and bleak, 

Blue lightnings flash, and thunders break, 
And rattling torrents pour. 


Perplex’d, he throws his head around, 

Wild with a thousand fears ;— . 
And, while his thoughts with cares abound, 
Bright glitt’ring o’er the flooded ground, 

Sudden—a light appears !— 


He turns to view—the tinted rays 
sespeak it from the church ;— 

*Tis gone !—but now a lantern’s blaze 

Its pale yet social beam displays, 

Dim glimmering in the porch.—— 
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It chane’d the squire, that afternoon, 
Had buried been, im state ;— 

The rites were o’er, the people gone, 

Yet, ere the Sexton’s task was done, 
‘Che evening had grown late. 


The Traveller asks with eager haste, 
“ Friend, is the village nigh?” 

“ *Tis two ov three good miles at least, 
And all across a dreary waste,”’—— 
The Sexton made reply, 





«* Is there no ium, nor house a-near?" 
“ None !—you had best alight, 
Tie up your horse, take shelter here, 
And when the stormy clouds shal) clear, 
I then will set you right. 


“ ’Tis a long, dark, and dangerous way, 
And there are pits beside, 
That would the stoutest heart betray, 
And ten to ene you go astray, 
Unless you have a guide.” 


No cheice remains—for now ayain 
The bellowing thunders roll, 
Down rush deep-whelming floods of rain, 
And, wildly o’er the neighbouring plain, 
Inmipetuous whirlwinds how}, 


The Traveller quits his smoking steed, 
And tes him to the porch ; 

And with the Sexton then agreed, 

‘That, while the angry storms proceed, 
He’d shelter in the church. 


‘Che Sexton turns the creaking key, 
‘The doors wide open fly ; 

And, by the partial gleam, they see, 

involv’d in deep obscurity, 


A tabric rude and high. 


Banners and ’scutcheons, round the pile, 
With gloomy grandeur rose, 

And down the dark and “ long-drawn”’ aisle, 

Where sculptur’d forms the thoughts beguile, 
The silent dead repose. 


2+ Deep 
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Deep shadows o’er the pathway glide, 
The Traveller shrinks with fear ;— 

And now upon the tomb-stone’s side, 

Fierce warriors, arm’d in martial pride 
And trophied pomp, appear. 


The moon’s pale beam, the aisles between, 
Play’d feebly o’er the wall ;— 

And, though no forms distinct are seen, 

Loud, dismal shrieks from birds obscene, 
The Traveller’s soul appal. 


“© Advance!’ the Sexton cries ; * advance !”*— 
Sounds from the hollow walls.— 
The Traveller starts! when, dire mischance, 
As if to mock his fearful glance, 
Adown the lantern falls ! 


«© Good God!” exclaims the Iuckless wight, 
Now what is to be done! ”— 
© Done !—why, I’ll go and strike a light: 
Stay here, you have no cause for fright, 
I shall be back anon.” 


“ Be quick, for heav'n's sake,” cries the man ; 
«“ This is a dreadful place !””— 

The stumbling Sexton slow went on, 

While hollow echoes solemn ran 
Around the vaulted space.—— 


His rallied spirits now dispel 

The Traveller’s former fears, 
Compos’d he sits, when, dread to tell !—. 
Alarming thoughts again impel, 

As something strikes his ears ! 


The Sexton’s step !—It was not that ! 
”*T was a deep rattling sound, 

That, with a thund’ring pit-a-pat, 

Advanc’d near where » 4 Traveller sat, 
And shook the hollow ground, 


Aghast, and terror-struck, he rose 
Speechless with wild surprise ;— 

When, as the rapid lightning glows, 

Through the stain’d windows, they disclose, 

A flaming pair of eyes! 
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In chilly currents moves his blood, 
No power is left to fly; 
When, lo! as air-form’d shadows scud, 
Before his glance a Phantom stood, 
Dread, monstrous, dark, and high. 


With scream prolong’d, it-shook its head— 
The Traveller at the sound 

Thinks he hears roused the sheeted dead, 

And, soon with quaking limbs outspread, 
Drops fainting to the ground.— 


The noise, alarm’d, the Sexton hears, 
And hastily returns ; 

For well he wot the Traveller’s fears 

Would vanish when the light appears, 
Which once more dimly burns. 


« What, ho!’’ he cries, “ how goes the night?”’=— 


The traveller, like a corse, 
With fearful glance beholds the light 
Display the cause of all his fright, 


In one grim form—nis Horst !——= 


¢ Brutes have no souls,’ the Schoolmen say= 
And yet our Traveller’s pad, 

Had from the tempest run away— 

Thus making of his wits display, 
As much as if he had, 


Left to himself, he quickly tore 
The fast’ning from the porch, 
And, ent’ring the wide-open door, 
Slow pacing o’er the marble floor, 


Sought refuge in the Church. 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE 


Of the Year 1803. 


CHAPTER I. 


BIBLICAL axyp THEOLOGICAL. 


Comprising Biblical Criticism, Theological Criticism, Sermons, single 
Sermons, controversial Divinity. 


YP ENHE misfortunes sustained by 
| Dr. Stock, the learned bishop 
of Killala; during the Jate Irish 
troubles, are known to most of our 
readers, yet few men who have 
met with such misforiunes, and 
been driven by the iron hand of war 
trom their homes and familiar eon- 
nexions, have improved their cala- 
mitics so pleasantly to themselves, 
or so beneficially to the public. The 
teisure into which he was thus com- 
pelled, with an eye still permanent- 
ty fixed on the duties of his sacred 
vocation, he devoted to biblical hi- 
terature; and the result has been 
2 presentation to the public of “ The 
Rook of the Prophet Isaiah, in He- 
brew and English. Vhe Hebrew 
textmetrically arranged. The Trans- 
Rition altered from that of Bishop 
Lowth ; with Notes critical and ex- 
planatory.””. To few scholars is sa- 


ered Iterature indebted more than 
to bishop Lowth, yet such is the 
diffeulty attendant upon many pas- 
sages in the sublime and abrupt 
prophecy before us, that itis no de- 
studation to this excellent prelate 





to aftirm, that though in his new 
version he a¢complished-much, he 
still left much to be accomplished. 
A few emendations were shortly 
afterwards attempted by Dr. Green, 
and another new and very elegant, as 
well a3 accurate, verston was given 
by the late learned Michael Dodson, 
esq. which introduced a short literary 
correspondence between the bishop 
and himself, conducted with a po- 
liteness and liberality that reflect 
an equal degree of eredit on both 
the parties. We must regret that 
this very valuable translation does 
not appear to have fallen into Dr. 
Stock’s hands, for we are confident 
he would frequently have referred 
to it if it had done so, and we have 
little doubt that he would on seve- 
ral occasions have adopted its inter- 
pretation in preference to his own ; 
we are also astonished that as little 
attention appears to have been paid 
to De Rossi. Bishop Lowth, how- 
ever, is the basis on which he builds 
his edifice ; andthe corrections which 
he has chiefly introduced, indepen- 
dently of his own, are from Rosen- 


muller, 
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piiller, who is nevertheless, in our 
ppinion, often too forced, and very 
frequently too fanciful. He is un- 
questionably an able and ingenious 
critic, but requires to be studied 
with no small degree of circumspec- 
tion and reserve: and hence should 
rather be perused by the cool and 
judicious master, than by the warm 
and incautious student. ‘The style 
of Dr. Stock is plain and easy ;— 
we have observed but few inversions 
for the purpose of preserving the 
metre, and the diction of our stan- 
dard translation is adhered to as 
closely as possible. The metre, 
however, is, in our opinion, often 
unnecessarily infringed upon by the 
supposition and consequent ltro- 
duction of hemistichs, which, to us, 
do not exist in the original. We 
admit that in the Hebrew they are 
occasionally resorted to, and at times 
with an abruptness peculiarly em- 
phatic and beautiful, but the fre- 
quency with which they are reite- 
rated in the version before us de- 
stroys half their poetic effect, and 
unmercitully ploughs up the gene- 
ral symmetry of the metre. We 
have, moreover, a still stronger ob- 
jection to the re-introduction of the 
Masoretic points with which the 
present edition of the original is en- 
cumbered. Their perplexity, want 
of authority, and the general inac- 
curacy with which they are copied 
from book to book, have long in- 
duced us to hope that they never 
would have re-issued from a British 


press. We are extremely desirous of 


promoting the study of the Hebrew 
language, and feel peculiarly earnest, 
therefore, in removing from it every 
ditheulty which might unnecessa- 
rily embarrass the student, and give 
him a distaste for it at the very 
commencement of his application. 
With these few exceptions, we have 
been highly pleased with the ver- 
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sion before us, and have only to hape, 
that a scholar so competent to the 
task will persevere in the, path of 
biblical literature. The volume is 
a thin quarto of 184 pages, 

From the classical penot Mr. Good 
we have received a new translation, 
both in prosaic metre and rhyme, of 
the Song ot Songs. In no qualifi- 
cation requisite tor this valuable and 
elegant undertaking does this genue- 
man appear deficient. His know- 
ledge of the oriental languages, both 
ancient and modern, is extensive : 
with the love-songs of the Arabians 
he seems to be intimate]y acquaint- 
ed; whatever could be derived from 
Asiatic verse has been carefully se- 
lected and pertinently applied; and 
to a true taste fer poetry he unites 
the character of no mean poet. They 
who may ditter from* him with re- 
spect to the propriety of every part 
of the arrangement he has adopted, 
or not admit the justness of all his 
renderings, must still regard this as 
by far the most elegant, and at the 
same time the most faithtul, trans- 


lation which has yet been given of 


this beautiful poem. The whole 
composition is divided into twelve 
idyls: the first consists of the first 
eight verses of the first chapter; 
the second idyl advances to the 


‘seventh verse inclusive of the second 


chapter; the third proceeds to its end: 
the fourth, beginning with the third 
chapter, contains the first five verses: 
the fitth closes with the seventh 
verse of the fourth chapter ; and the 
sixth, thence commencing, includes 
the first verse of chapter the fifth; 
the seventh begins with the second 
verse of the fifth chapter, and pro- 
ceeds to the eleventh verse of ~ al 
ter the sixth: the eighth idyl con- 
tains only the three remaining 


verses: idy] the ninth consists of the 
seventh chapter to the tenth verse : 
the tenth idyl includes the rest of 

that 
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that chapter and four verses of the 
eyghth: idyl the eleventh contains 
only the three verses that next fol- 
low ;—and the last idyl takes in the 
rest. ‘I'he name of the fair bride in 
whose honour these amatory idyls 
were composed has not descended 
to us; nor is it agreed among the 
commentators who she was, She 
has generally been regarded as the 
daughter of Pharaoh; but, as Mr. 
Good very justly observes, “* the 
few circumstances that incidentally 
relate to her history in these poeti- 
cal effusions completely oppose such 
an idea.’ Our author also, with 
great probability, conjectures that 
the marriage between Solomon and 
the Egyptian princess was a match 
of interest and policy ; whereas, on 
the contrary, the matrimoniat con- 
nexion here celebrated, was one 
formed upon the tenderest recipro- 
cal affection, From the bride’s own 
words we learn that she was of 
Sharon, a canton of Pulestine ; and 
from the respectful attention paid to 
her by her attendants, and the ap- 
pellation with which they address 
her, we have reason to believe that, 
** though not of royal, yet she was 
of noble birth.” ‘The mystic im. 
port of this book is admitted by Mr. 
Good, though he supposes it to have 
been literally founded on tact; he 
offers a brief explanation of the 
former, and eudeavours to develope 
the latter. To sum up in a tew 
words an opinion of the work be- 
fore us: the arrangement is new 
and ingenious; the poetical part is 
tor the most part correct and beau- 
titul; the notes are full of profound 
learning and good taste. It is a 
work which every scholar will per- 
use with pleasure, and from which 
the divine may reap improvement. 
Our limits will not permit us to fur- 
nish our readers with quotations 
which would furnish abundant evi- 


dence of acuteness and elegance. 
’ 


but for these we must refer to the 
work. Mr. Good will accept our 
thanks for much gratification, 

In Mr. Bryant’s “ Observations 
upon some Passages in Scripture 
which the Enemies to Religion have 
thought most obnoxiows and at. 
tended with Difficulties not to be 
surmounted,” we hail the appear- 
ance of a scholar venerable by his 
years, and oracular as well by the 
extent of his learning as by the uni- 
form ss and rectitude of his in. 
tention. ‘The passages selected in 
the volume before us, which isa 
thin quarto, are four in number, and 
refer to the history of Balaam, and 
the reproof given to him by his ass ; 
that ot Sampson, who is well known 
to have deteated the Philistines with 
the jaw-bone of a similar animal ; 
that of the arrestation of the sun and 
moon, at the command of Joshua ; 
and that of the prophet Jonah, who 
was swallowed by a large fish, com- 
monly supposed to have been a 
whale. ‘Lhe explanation generally 
attempted to be given to these por- 
tions of holy writ, is derived from an 
idea, that, in every instance, some 
part of the popular religion or su- 
perstition of the country to which 
they relate is implicated in the nar- 
ration ; and our author is hence led 
into a relation of the peculiar tenets 
and idolatry of the places referred 
to. Those who, by a perusal of his 
prior works, are apprised of Mr. 
Bryant's extensive acquaintance 
with Greek and Asiatic history, will 
readily perceive that he has here 
scope enough to gratify his most 
sanguine predilection : they willalso 
expect to find some degree of ima- 
gination combined with a large pot- 
tion of sound and useful learning, 
an expectation in which they wi 
by no means be disappointed. We 


cannot proceed with our author 1 
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to the full extent of the belief which 
he here honestly advances and zea- 
lously defends ; but we can always 
be entertained by him, even when 
we cannot accede to his opinions, 
and always allow him ingenuity, 
even when we are tempted to call 
in question his judgement.—Sorry 
are we to add, that, since the print- 
img of these remarks, the public 
papers have announced his de- 
cease. 

Dr. Toulmin, in three volumes 
octavo, has edited a posthumous 
work of the late reverend Charles 
Buckley, who is well known as a 
preacher in the Baptist communion. 
Lhis work is entitled ** Notes on the 
Bible,” and does not consist, as the 
the editor observes, of notes on 
every passage, or on connected para- 
graphs, but of illustrations of parti- 
cular’verses drawn trom all kinds 
of writers in a long course of read- 
ing. Of these, many are ingenious 
applications, and display a very cre- 
ditable attention of the mind to sub- 
jects of general literature. But we 


confess, we are not very fond of 


thus beholding the morality of the 
Scriptures bolstered up by parallel 
maxims from heathen authors ; 
they require no such props; nor 
ean it be too strongly impressed upon 
the juvenile mind, that although 
such excellencies may be occasion- 
ally discovered in the writings of 
pagan moralists, they are but as 
pearls in a bed of oysters surround- 
ed with mire and mud. 

In our last volume we noticed a 
Translation of Dr. White’s cele- 
brated Diatessaron into Latin, by 
Mr. Thirlwall, and added a cordial 
wish that we might shortly meet 
With it in a vernacular dress, That 
wish is now very considerably gra 
tified by the appearance of Mr. 

rarners ‘ English Diatessaron,” 
Which is a professed version trom the 
Greek of Ly. White. It is a narra- 
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tive of the history of our Saviour 
compiled from the writings of the 
four evangelists; and we rejoice to 
perceive, that, in perfect agreement 
with the advice we then offered, the 
language employed is, with very 
few exceptions, a verbal copy ot our 
standard translation. The system 
of professor White is rigidly adhered 
to; and the only part which appears 
to us original, is the introduction of a 
body of subjoined notes illustrative of 
those texts of Scripture’ which to 
the common reader seem to require 
explanation. ‘This task Mr. War- 
ner has executed with taste and li- 
berality ; and it forms a valuable ac- 
companiment to the book, as chiefly 
designed for those who are incapa- 
ble of consulting original authorities 
and expositors for themselves, 

We have derived no small grati- 
fication from Dr. Findlay'’s ‘* Di- 
vine Inspiration of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures asserted by St. Paul.” The 
object of the author is to oppose a 
declaration of the late Dr. Geddes, 
that the passage of St. Paul referred 
to, which is 2 Tim. iii. 16., is not 
genuine in its present reading, 
There can be no doubt that Dr, 
Geddes’s chief motive for gritically 
examining, and consequently op- 
posing, the integrity of the present 
lection, proceeded from the bold 
system he had formed with regard 
to the Old ‘Testament, the inspira- 
tion of which he openly denied, 
while, at the same time, he as 
openly professed to believe in the 
inspiration of the New Testament, 
Now the text before us, in its com- 
mon reading, sceins maifily to im- 
ply, that the Jewish Scriptures are 
possessed of the same inspiration as 
the Christian; for it asserts that 
“« gll Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable,” &c. 
Dr. Geddes, on the perusal of this 
text, or rather, if we recollect a- 
right, on its Laving beer? ce 
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his general theory, could not avoid 
feeling himselfin a dilemma. What 
was to be done? was he to relin- 
quish his scepticism: as to the first, 
or his faith as to the second? He 
chose a middle course—and a course 
which we are sorry to notice has 
been so much resorted to by all 
partics of late, in the support of 
system, and nothing else:—he con- 
tended that the passage was not 
fairly rendered ; that, even allowing 
the Greek text to stand as it does at 
present, it would admit of a different 
interpretation to that commonly as- 
signed to it; but that the Greek it- 
self in our common copies is incor- 
rect and adulterated; that the 
copulative xas (and) cannot be 
traced in any of the ancient versions 
excepting the Ethiopic; that it does 
not appear in several ot the Greek 
copies still extant, and that many of 
the Christian fathers have used the 
text without it. But if this be true, 
the reading would then be as fol- 
lows, ** all Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God—is profitable, &e.” 
which renders the whole proposition 
nonsense: and to reduce it once 
more to sense, We must advance a 
step further, and maintain that the 
verb is (ecrvi), in the first mem- 
ber of the verse, is just as Spurious 
as the discarded copulative ; in cone 
sequence of which the passage will 
run thus, ‘ all Seripture — given 
by inspiration of God —is profita- 
ble,” &c.; and then nothing more 
remains than a controversial inquiry 
as to what Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and what 7s not— 
and the prima facie, or more obvious 
form of the text, is entirely annihi- 
lated. ‘To speak the truth, how- 
ever, we freely confess, that, in the 
prosecution ot this verbal investiga- 
tion, Dr. Geddes has still the ad- 
vantage over Dr. Findlay; with whose 
ingenuity we have nevertheless been 
highly pleased, ard who has follow. 


ed him with many foreible apres: 
and proofs of biblical eritician, 
which do equal credit to his judwe. 
ment and his classical studies: pus 
the cu? bono, the rea) benefit that is 
t> result from this disputation, le¢ 
it terminate as it may, lies beyond 
our power of calculation. Grays. 
ing either to be right, the same de- 
bate must necessarily ensue upon a 
second question, which the success. 
ful opponent, be he who he may, 
will have prevented from taking 
place upon a first; for whether 
* all Scripture is given by inspiration 
and is profitable,” &c., or “ all 
Scripture given by inspiration is pro- 
fitable,”” &c., be the more approved 
meaning of the two, it will be e. 
qually necessary to inquire into the 
verbal meaning of the term Scrip- 
ture; and we have not the shadow 
ot a doubt, that, were Dr. Geddes in 
a state to defend his own argument, 
just as much variation would occur 
upon this second dispute as upon 
the first. ‘To place the truth or fal- 
lacy, therefore, of important doc- 
trines upon individual texts of Scrip- 
ture of doubtful interpretation, or, 
which is still more objectionable, 
upon individual terms that occur or 
do not occur within the scope of 
such doubtful texts, is enormously 
to diminish instead of to support the 
credibility of the controverted doc- 
trine. We had otcasion to make 4 
similar®mark in our last year’s re- 
trospect, upon the subject of the 
essential divinity and coequality of 
our blessed Saviour, which. has of 
late been made to depend in a con- 
siderable degree upon the mere con- 
struction of a Greek particle. In 
both cases, we have to observe, thut 
the doctrines contended for oroppug- 
ned by no means depend upot: such 
frail and questionable principles, 
and we rejoice in the ceneral con- 

fession that they do not, 
Mr. M‘Conochie has produced “4 
Dissertauou 
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Dissertation concerning the Writer 
of the fourth Gospel,’ which is in- 
tended to prove, that, although his 
game was John, he was a person 
distinct ‘from John the apostle, the 
son of Zebedee ; that instead of being 
a resident on the banks of the Ti- 
berias, he was a native and inhabi- 
tant of Jerusalem, or of some part 
of the country immediately adjoin- 
ing. We cannot fully enter into 
these observations : some objections 
as to the identity of the apostle and 
the evangelist of the same name, 
we have formerly met with; but 
we have never, to the present mo- 
ment, notwithstanding the appear- 
ance ot the-pamphict before us, be- 
held any of sufficient cogency to in- 
duce us to withdraw our contidence 
trom the popular opinion. The pre- 
sent writer's principal motive for 
believing John the evangelist fo 
have been a native and inhabitant 
oi Jerusalem, is derived trom the fa- 
cility of his introduction into the 
court of Caiaphas, and his having 
been apparently free trom provin- 
catisms in his dialect, ‘ while poor 
Peter, who had come up from Ga- 
lilee, was so hard put to it in these 
respects.” ‘Tactturmity at times 
dues wonders :—how it comes to 
pass that the officers and menial 
servants of the sacerdotal court were 
acquainted not only with the speech 
but with the person of Peter, a Ga- 
lilean stranger, as they appear to 
have been, our author explains 
mot: yet this is a question of as 
inuch consequence as the former. 
Shall we in a few words resolve 
both? Peter then appears to have 
discovered himselt, from the natural 
boldness and precipitancy of his dis- 
position; John, on the contrary, 
seems to have been unsuspected, 
from his greater taciturnity and mo- 
desty. Peter was observed from 
his superior zeal to have been a 


companion with our Saviour; and 
the exclamations in which he pro- 
bubly indulged, deve ‘loped him even 
to the lowest menial of the court to 
have been a stranger to the dialect 
of Jerusalem, for his speech be- 

vrayed him: John, with an equal 
po e for his divine master, withheld 
his speech, and was freed from the 
errors and disgrace into which his 
fellow disciple was plunged head- 
long. ‘Faciturnity, as we have just 
observed, does wonders; and had 
the present author acted upon this 
principle, we should have had at 
least as high an opinion of him as 
we entertain at the present mo- 
ment. 

In forr volumes octavo we have 
received from Mrs. Marriott ‘* E- 
lements of Religion; containing a 
simple Deduction of Christianity 
from its Source to its present Cir- 
cumstances.” These Jtlements of 
Religion, as they are denominated 
by a title sufficiently general for a 
book of theology published in any 
age or any climate, under any dis- 
pensation whatever, are narrowed 
in the prosecution of the fair au- 
thor’s inquiry, not only to the reli- 
gion ot Chri uianity, but to that pe- 
culiar branch of it which constitutes 
the church of Fngland. The work 
for the most part is polemic, bein 
designed to vindicate both the doc- 


‘trine and discipline ery: 


gainst those who may be denomi- 
nated evangelical or hyper- orthodox 
seceders, or, in language still more 
common atid comprehensive, Me- 
thodist prea hers or professors. 
Yet the amiable writer (for such we 
really apprehend her to be) does 
not appear ver ythoroughly ground- 
ed in her subject: from the more 
abhorrent doctrines of Calvin she 
flies with a precipitation that carries 
her occasionally too far, from an ime 
possibility, as we suppose, of being 

able 
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able to restrain her career; and 
hence, instead of soberly resting her- 
_ self in fair and unequivocal Armi- 
nianism, she verges at times upon 
the very borders of Arianism ; and, 
by a sharp look-out, might even be 
detected upon its grounds. In me- 
taphysics she also upon particular 
occasions puts forth the strength of 
her bow; but either the bow is 
feeble, or the arm weak, or the vi- 
sion incorrect—for we perceive no 
mischief done, excepting to her own 
self and her own arguments. A 
terrible philippic, moreover, is 
launched against Mr. Pope’s Essay 
on Man; which might have had 
some effect, if the fair author had 
had the good luck to have flourish- 
ed about a century earlier, when it 
first made its appearance. The di- 
rect object of lord Bolingbroke in 
i gy the plan of this admirable 
poem, though not perceived by the 
poet himself at the time of its com- 
position, was too obvious to escape 
notice upon the first moment of its 
committal to the public; and we 
have reason to believe that Pope, 
towards the close of his life, ex- 
tremely regretted that he had been 
so completely duped. It is now 
uniformly read with the very views 
with which he composed it, and, 
with this allowance, may continue to 
be perused without danger. 

** An Exposition of the Lord's 
Prayer ; in which are comprehend- 
ed an Account of the Origin of that 
Prayer, an Explanation of its several 
Petitions, and a Demonstration that 
according to its Natural Interpreta- 
tion it contains a complete Summary 
of Christian Doctrine,” is a valua- 
ble work, for which the public is in- 
debted to Mr. Mendham. We call 
it valuable, because, in a short and 
systematic manner, it ofters the dif- 
ferent opinions which have been ad- 
vanced by biblical scholars upon the 


origin and intention of this unrivalled 
summary of ional exercise, and 


is accompanied with a variety of 
pious and most excellent observa. 
tions, by way of ee inference 
or improvement. But we 
follow Mr. Mendham in his maak 
anathematizing all who happen, 
upon disputable points of theology, 
to. think differently from himself, 
although we do not essentially vary 
in our own profession from the creed 
to which he appears to be so warm. 
ly and conscientiously attached. 
The idea that the Lord's Prayer con- 
tains an epitome of the entire Gos. 
pel is not an invention of his own; 
— it was a fancy of Tertullian’s, and 
was scarcely worth dragging from 
the grave in which it has been so 
long and so quietly inurned. In 
asserting that the greater number of 
the passages of which this formula 
consists, was derived from the ex- 
isting prayers of different Jewish 
teachers, we think the subject is 
very unnecessaily degraded. The 
keen ingenuity of many critics has 
unquestionably brought forwards a 
variety of parallel passages from 
Jewish writers; but, of these, several 
of them appear to us to be altoge- 
ther accidental, and others decidedly 
of a later date than the period in 
which our Lord proposed his own 
prayer for the use of his disciples. 
In an essay, denominated ‘* The 
Mild Tenor of Christianity,” we 
have perused a publication which is 
entitled to no small praise, as well for 
the liberal spirit with which it is 
written, as for the instructive and 
entertaining anecdotes with which 
it abounds, selected from the history 
of characters which, in different 
Christian communions, have justly 
acquired eminence for their sent 
and integrity of lite. [tis publish 
ed anonymously, but is said to have 


proceeded trom the pen of M r. Jers 
ningham, 
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fingham, the author ef a transla- 
tion ot Select Sermons, from Bos- 


suct, bishop of Meaux. 

Mr. Robinson, rector of Ruan 
Minor, “in Cornwal!, has usefully 
employed his leisure in instituting 

An Enquiry into the Necessity, 
Nature, and Evidence of Revealed 
Religion.” ‘The necessity of a ré- 
vealed religion the author has at- 
ternped to and upon the 
whole successfally, from the de- 
fects which attach to all the religious 
opinions of the heathen world. Its 
nature is shown, from a fair exami- 
nation of the history, discoveries, 
and final object both of the Hebrew 
and Christian scriptures ; and its evi- 
deuce is deduced, internally from its 
pure and excellent spirit, and exter- 
nally from ancient and collateral 
euthorities, which are equally ap- 
pealed to by Christians and infidels. 
These authorities, however, are, in 
many instances, possest of no autho- 
rity at all, from the want of sufficient 
references by which the quotation 
may be substantiated. 

From the pen of Dr. Priestley— 
apen, alas! that never shail move 
more—we have to notice a small 
tract, entitled, ‘* Socrates and Jesus 


prove, 


compared.’ We do not, however, 
admire such comparisons, or sec 
any reason for their intreduction in 
the present day. @ In the ewra of 
Jamblichus ;, Plotinus, and Porphy Ty, 


though ve ry he- 
adherents, to the academic 
school, were accustomed to iusti- 
tute such a cot npurison as a justi- 
fication of their ovwn sivitiiet an 
essay of this kind might have 
desirable ; but as the char: 
Socrates does not rank quite so 


who, as adher 
terodox 


. iit %s 


be a 


wi r ot 


highly in the present day, even in 
the estimation of any party, it 
stems, to say the least of it, a work 


of supererogztion. A parallel might 
be attempted between t! e sales 
1803. 
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of Bonaparte and Washington, but 
what benefit would result trom sueh 
am attempt? Who does not antici- 
pate, before he has perused a sen- 
tence, in whose favour the parallel 
inust necessarily terminate? . For 
the rest, we think the present work 
exhibits less interest than might 
eastiy have been pe: into it. It 
will not add greatly to the fame oft 
the deceased author. 

Mr. Cre ‘ighton’s “¢ Enquiry into 
the Origin of True Religion” is a’ 
uveful tract for those who have but 
hittle time or opportunity of studying 
the subject more profoundly for 
themselves. In launching into se- 
veral topics, which he has, perhaps 
unnecessarily, connected with the 
main question, he occasionally fails 
as to proof; but the ground-work 
still remains impregnable, and the 
general superstruciure correct and 
uniimpe achable. 

« Letter toa Noble Duke on the 
incontrovertible Truth of Cliristiani- 
ty.” The striking merit of Mr. 
Leslie's Short and E asy Vethod with 
the Deists is, we apprehend, known 
to all cur re: ide ‘rs, and abridgements 
of it have frequently been brought 
forwards by different writers upon 
different plans. The letter betore us 
ofters another, and by no means an 
unsuccessful attempt. In the cha- 
racter of it given by the writer hiin- 
self, it ‘ is somewhat abridged and 
curtailed, aud occasionally varied in 
p int of lang re, Cspe cially with a 
view to divest it of every oppro- 
brious controversial term, and every 
irritating 9 tsion of polemic de- 
fiance. bs} some inst neces it ap- 
pears to us to have lost rather too 
much of its polemic salt—-too mucb, 
we mean, for flarour—but we hope 
not too much tor Aceping. 


In the “* Sacred Mirror” of the 


rey. Thomas Smith, the reader will 
(ind. as the title itself still further 
K expresses, 
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expresses, ‘‘ A compendious View 
of Scripture History; containing a 
faithful Narrative of al) the princi- 
pal Events recorded in the Old and 
New ‘Testament, trom the Creation 
of the World to the Death of St. 
Paul; with a Continuation from 
that Period to the final Destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans.’ ‘This 
length of title, which may almost be 
regarded as an introduction, a pre- 
face, or even an index, to the pam- 
phiet, is of itself so full as to render 
all turther account unnecessary. 
We may apply the same observa- 
tion to the following work, from the 
pen of Mr. Buck, which is a usetul 
and valuablecompilation, aud evinees 
extensive reading and correct judge- 
ment: “A Theological Dictionary ; 
eontaining a Detinition of all reli- 
gious Terms; a comprehensive View 


ot every Article in the System of 
Divinity ; an impartial Account of 


all the > rincipal Denominations 
which. ave subsisted in the reli- 


gious World trom the Birth of 


Christ to the present Day; together 
with an accurate Statement of the 
most remarkable ‘Transactions and 
Events recorded in’ Ecclesiastical 
History.” 

Mr. Bigland’s “ Reflections on 
the Resurrection and Ascension of 
Christ” are principally designed as 
an answer to Paine’s objection to the 
eredibility of the ascension. So far 
as it applies, this answer is able and 
satisfactory: but we have a strong 
objection to dragging back into pub- 
hie notice works that have long since 
met with the contemipt to which 
they are entitled : which hifve Tony 
been forgotten, and were never 
worthy of being Kiowa. The se- 
verest critic upon ‘Thomas Paine’s 
theological works was Uhomas Paine 
himself; there is not a page which 
doves not prove that he was p* rtectl 
meompetent to the subject which be 


had the vanity to undertake; that he 
was totally unacquainted with its 
ditterent bearings, and altogether 
unversed in that classical learning 
without which he could have no 
pretension to the character of a 
critic, Even his political reputa- 
tion began to sink trom the moment 
ot his tailure in this Fespect ; and 
we Wish no new attempt to revive 
either the one or the other. 

From Dr. Hill, principal of St. 
Mary's college, and primarius pro- 
fessor of theology in the univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, we have re- 
ceived a work of considerable ine 
formation and utility, under the title 
of * Lheological Institutes.” These 
the author has divided into three 
parts ;—-1. Heads of Lectures in 
Divinity; 2. View of the Constitu. 
tion of the Church of Scotland; 3. 
Counsels respecting the Duties of 
the Pastoral Office. The most va- 
Juable of these divisions, at least to 
us on this side of the Tweed, is the 
second, because it seems to contain 
a fair and correct account of the 
ecclesiastic establishment of North 
Britain, which is not generally un- 
derstood in England. In the exer- 
cise of his spiritual functions the Scct- 
tish pastor acts within his parish at 
his own discretion, and free from all 
foreign control ; but in the exercise 
of religious discipline he is assisted 
by lay elders. He attains his pre- 
ferment tg his spiritual charge by a 
presentauion, vither from the parisla 
itself or the patron (for they equally 
exist in the church of Scotland) te 
the presbytery. This presbytery is 
Composed of an indefinite number 
of parishes, according to the extent 
of the district: it consists of all the 
ministers of the parish within the 
district ; of the professors ot divi- 
nity, being themselves ministers, 10 
any university within tho same 
ge; and oi au cider from each 
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parish. This, in the scale of ascen- 
sion, is the second judic atory in the 
ecclesiastic constitution ; the first, or 


lowest, Consisting of the minister of 


the parish and the lay elders alone, 
whose power is limited to the infe- 
rior concerns of their own church, 
and, who when met together, con- 
stitute what is denominated a hirk- 
session. ‘The third judicatory is de- 
nominated a provincial synod, and 
is formed by an assemblage of three 
or more presbyteries in one delibe- 
rative body. Its chief object ap- 
pears to be to prepare whatever bu- 
siness may be determined upon to 
introduce before the general assem- 
bly, which constitutes the supreme 
yudicial court; and, convening an- 
nually in the month of May, con- 
tinues to sit for ten days, It con- 
sists of deputies from every pre sby- 
tery within the jurisdiction of the 
church, the number depending 
upon the extent of the presbytery, or 
the proportion of parishes which 
such presbytery represents, and in 
every instance ministers and lay 
elders being equally deputed. ‘To this 
general assembly also the sixty-six 
royal burghs send deputies or re- 
presentatives, who are always ruling 
elders: and, at the same time, more- 
over, the five universities are re- 
presented bya member deputed from 
each; the entire number of repre- 
fentatives is three hundred and six- 
ty-one. ‘The sovereign is here per- 
sonated by the lord high commis- 
sioner. ‘Lhe power of this supreme 
court is very extensive, but we can- 
wot enter into a detail of its juris- 
diction. The exchequer pays 20001. 


per annum towards the expenses of 


the establishment: the rest is col- 
lected by teinds or tithes. In the 
doctrinal part of this work our au- 
thor adheres, as may be supposed, 
to the tenets of his own church, and 
vpou these we necd not enlarge. 


The arrangement of his lectures 
does not offer to us any very pro- 
minent specimen either of elegance 
or precision; but in the following 
observation, addressed to his pupils, 
there is a spirit of liberality which 
is equally creditable to his heart and 
his head. ‘ You will derive more 
benefit trom canvassing what I say, 
than from imbibing all that | can 
teach; and the most useful lessons 
which you can learn from me, are 
a habit of attention, a love of trath, 
dnd a spirit of enquiry.’ 

** A Short and Practical Account 
of the Principal Doctrines of Chris- 
tianity,” by Mr. W.J. Rees, isauseful 
tract for young persons, for whose 
benefit it appears to have been com- 
piled. A collection of prayers is 
appended which may often be re- 
curred to with advantage, 

Inadvancing toourstatement of the 
diflerent volumes of sermons which 
have issued from the press within 
the period of our retrospect, we 
cannot avoid noticing, that, although 
more numerous than the year com- 
monly produces, for the most part 
they are less excellent and impres- 
sive as compositions. ‘Those with 
which we have been chiefly delight- 
ed are a third volume of ‘ Sermons 
preached to a Country Congrega- 
tion,” by Mr. prebendary Gilpin. 
They have the same facility of dics 
tion, elegance of style, and sinipli- 
city of ornament, which are so con- 


spicuous in the earlier discourses of 


this accomplished preacher; and we 
have no doubt that they will secure 
to him, as they ought to do, a long 
and unblemished tame ; or, which 
is still of more importance to the 
cause in whose favour they. are 
written, that they will be perused 
with great spiritual benefit by the 
numerous and truly valuable class 
ot Christians for whose instruction 
they are principally designed. We 

R2 cannot 
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cannot conscientiously accede to all 
the sentiments they evince, though 
we can cordially aseribe to the com- 
poser the best and most pious m- 
tentions of the heart. Subjoined to 
the discourses are ‘‘ A few Hints 


tor Sermons, intended for the Use of 


the younger Clergy,” which we can- 
not avoid strenuously recommend- 
ing, as explictt, natural, and highly 
appropriate, and such as, with slen- 
der ability, may be easily worked 
up into admirable addresses from the 
pulpit. 

‘* Sermons on several Occasions,” 
by the rev. R. Shepherd, dD. D. 
archdeacon of Bedford. Thesé oc- 
casions are not uniformly specified ; 
the subjects of whieh the sermons 
treat are the ground and ¢ ‘redibility 
of the Christian religion, occupy ing 
the tirst four discourses; the evi- 
dence of a future state as afforded 
by reason, comprehending the three 
ensuing; the influence of example, 
and the causes which mislead the 
multitude, to which the eighth 
devoted ; the fear ot God, forming 
the ninth; the power of conscience, 
the tenth; on inspiration, and the 
means by which it may be dtseri- 
minated, the eleventh; on a tormer 
Paradisaical state, the twelfth; on 
the character of Charles tb. and the 
causes which led to his death, being 
a 30th of January sermon, the last. 
With much seund sterling sense, 
these sermons evince much bigotry 
and preyudige ; and the judgement 
of the preacher is so warpel or 
blinded by bis own system, that he 
cannot perceive, or cannot rightly 
interpret, the history of his own 
country. What can have occasion- 
éd his violent rancour s«zainst the 
dissenters we know not: that they 
too have often discovered an into- 
lerance in matters of religion, a sec- 


tarian puritanism in concerns of 


little moment, an unpolished coarse- 


ness of manner, and an nnletterea 
education in their polemie contro. 
versies, We adimits but the charge 
ot their having been Jacebites and 
favourers of popery, is, we believe, 
tor the first time brought forwards 
in the present volume. I) some 
periods of the last century,” observes 
this tallible instructor, ** when, on 
several trying otcasions, the bisho» 
and episcopal clergy made their 
noble stand against popery » itis well 
known, and ought never to be for. 
rotten, that the dissenters held 
back, or were privately bargaining 
with that party for indulence.” 
What is this wobse stand, and these 
trying oceasions here alluded io? 
Why does not this puissant preach. 
er speak out? and tell us at once 
that he reters to the additional in- 
dulgenees which were granted to 
the Roman-catholics by two conse- 
eutive bills that, in the course of 
the present reien, have passed 
through parliament in their favour? 
indulgesiees which their ewn un- 
necessary polit al privations, and 
the growing wiedom and liberality 
ot the time S, ©QU iy de manded 1 
their behalf. We well remember 
the glorious stand of many, though 
by no means of ail, or even of the 
PA Ort ity, either of the bishoy Ss or 
Cpisc Opal ¢ le TRY, and these ry: lf Ove 
CHuislons OW hic by thie vy enel t« d theme 
selves against the apparent and evens 
tually the avowed sense of king, 
lords, and commons: and we tee 
member, too, and remember it to 
— shame, and our author ought 

» have been better mformed be- 
a. he bad pretended to quote ~ 
litical history upon this sul byeet, that 
the dissenters as a buxly discovered 
and comse- 


a greater Opposition, 
quently made a still more noble 

stand, upon this trying r occasion, than 
even the 
selves: we not enly well hnows 


bus 


OYDOST! ur clergy theni- 
ia ’ } 
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but have at this moment the pole- 
mic pamphlets before us, which 
prove that the catholics themseives 
regardee, upon the first occasion more 
especially, the disscaters as their 
most inveterate enemics. We know 
that one or twoot the most eminent 
disseuters of the day wrote in the 
most bitter inveetives against such 
an extension of privileges; we 
know that the rage of the presby- 
terians in Scotland was kindled to 
such a height as to prevent the ca- 


tholics trom enjoving the benetit of 


their new and well-deserved immu- 
nities; and we know, too, that the 
mob which had put ail Landon into 
a contlagration upon this very a- 
count was headed, or supposed to 
be headed, by a presbyterian, and 
denominated a presbyterian mob, 
Whatever, therefore, on this occa- 


sion may be the persona) boast of 


the archdeacon, the dissenters can 
boast of still morc—and, warmed 
by the holy ardour of tire and tag- 
got, we trust that the archdeacon, 
instead of enemies, will regard them 
as some ot his most zealous and 
active contederates in «he common 
cause for the future, We trust 


also, that, before the appearance of 


his second volume of ‘* Sermons on 
several Occasions,” he will consult 
the dusty parmphiets of his library, 
which contain the histery of his own 
times, and appear at the bar ot the 
public with a more refreshed me- 
mory. 

But we turn to a volume which, 
While it possesses all the merits, is 
free trom all the detects, ot the pul- 
pit cloqguence of the archdgacon ; 
and in presenting to.our readers the 
sermons of principal Brown, of the 
Marischal college and university 
of Aberdeen, can fairly promise 
them instruction and entertainment, 
Without the leaven of party, or the 
base alloy of misrepresentation. lor. 
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Brown is already well known to the 
literary world, and it certainly 
will have no occasion to reject the 
opportunity by which it is thus 
cnabled to cultivate an additional 
wequaintance with him. The ser- 
mons here offered to our perusal 
are in number eighteen; we can 
barely fiud room to enumerate their 
topics :—=Ist. on the duty and cha- 
racter of a Christian preacher; 2d. 
on the love ot God; 3d. on the joy 
and peace of believing and practis- 
wg the Gospel; 4th. on the nature, 
causes, and effects of indifterence 
with regard to religion ; Sth. on the 
fully of procrastination with regard 
to the concerns of religion; Gth, on 
the vanity of religion ‘unless consi- 
dered as the chief good, and accom- 
panied with zeal aud perseverance ; 
74h. on the nature, the etiects, and 
the revards of coustancy and per- 
severance in religion; 8th. on the 
progressive nature of religion in the 
soul; Oth. 10th, 11th. on prudence 
and sunplicity of character; 12th. 

iSth. 14th. on Ayar’s prayer; 15th, 
‘éth, on priie ; 17th. on humility ; 
ISth. on the unfailing nature of cha- 
rity as a motive to cultivate it. We 
regret extremely that our limits will 
not allow us to justify the very high 
opinion we entertain of this excel- 
lent and elegant set of sermons by a 
few apt quotations; but we are 
compelled to reter the reader to the 
book itself, premising that if we en- 
tertain a preference tor any over the 
rest, it is tor the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and eighteenth, We wish we could 
be the iustruments of disseminating 
the whole in a proportion equal to 
their merit, 

“Sermons preached occasionally 
in the Episcopal Chapel, Stirling, 
during the eventful Period trom 
1703 to 1805, 
LL. D.,” . &e. 
of very 


by George Gieir, 
‘These sermons are 
serious Import : 
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the depravity of which they com- 


plain be true, the northern part of 


the British empire at least is rapidly 
advancing to temporal, if not to 
eternal, perdition, It should appear, 
from these discourses, that by far 
the greater part of Scotland is be- 
come the prey of fanatical and self- 
commissioned teachers, who, under 
the guise of more evangelical zeal, 
‘wander over the country, creep 
into houses, and lead captive silly 
women, and sillier men, by assuring 
them, that Christianity requires no- 
thing of them but what they call 
Jaith; that what morualists term the 
duty of subjects to their sovereigns, 
concerns not them; that the love 
of their country is no virtue, but 


perhaps a vice ; that the precepts of 


morality are but the elements of a 
legal institution; and that they 
shall certainly be saved, if they 
firmly believe that Jesus Christ 
died for the elect, and that they 
themselves are of that happy num- 
ber.” ‘This is a truly meiancholy 
reflexion ; but our affliction is dou- 
bled, upon perusing that almost the 
whole of those who have too much 
common sense to confederate with 
these fanatical imposters and trai- 
tors, have their conscience scared 
with systematic infidelity: ‘ Of all 
young men,” observes Dr. Gleig, 
bred to the liberal professions, 
two-thirds, at least, are avowed in- 
tidels ; and indulge, of course, with- 


out compunction, in the practice of 


every vice which fashion has nat 
made dishonourable, and of which 
the laws of their country take no 
cognizance. — A friend of mine, 
whose veracity cannot be doubted, 
assured me, that of thirty young 


men composing a literary society of 


which he was a member, there 
were but three who had the courage 
to profess themselves Christians. 
A few more declared their belief in 


the existence of a God—but a ye 
great majority were avowed atheists, 
Some individuals of the higher or. 
ders ot society are exerting all their 
influence and all their power to 
distract the attention of govern- 
nent, to rend in pieces the force of 
the empire, and to deliver up their 
countrymen —nay, themselves, their 
wives, and their children—gagyed 
and bound to a host of murdering 
atheists.” It will be obvious, fron 
these extracts, to all who are really 
acquainted with North Britain, and 
we might add, to all who are not, 
that the worthy preacher is a man 
of warm imagination, and that his 
fancy has gotten the better of his 
judgement. ‘The hand of govern. 
ment is not slack ; how then comes 
it to pass, that these open and avow- 
ed traitors, whether fanatics or 
philosophists, have not been brought 
to the punishment they so richly 
deserve? We remember, a few 
years ago, the present bishop of 
St. Asaph, in a public charge deli- 
vered to his clergy, aceused, in ge- 
neral terms, the supporters of our 
Sunday-schools of publicly teaching 
treasonable doctrines and abetting 
treasonable practices. How much 
wiser and more patriotic would it 
have been, both iu the learned pre- 
late and the present learned de- 
cluimer, ta have denounced, at the 
proper tribunal of their country, 
individuals against whom _ these 
grievous charges are thus loosely 
advanced, and to have triumphed in 
the punishment they had deservedly 
inflicted, than thus to mount the 
pulpit, and unnecessarily alarm the 
nation with a picture of crimes 
which they cannot substantiate, and 
therefore ought not to have brought 
forward; or of which, it they could 
substantiate them, they themselves 
are abettors, as being privy to the 
criminality of the culprits without 
making 
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making a single effort to bring 
them to justice? Judicially speak- 
ing, we have not a doubt that the 
author's country is most unreasona- 
bly libelled : speaking os Christians, 
we lament, with him, the depravity 
which we too well know exists in 
the midst of every class and persua- 
sion; but we bumbly hope that 
there are more who have not bowed 
the knee to Baal, than this zealous, 
and we have no hesitation in adding 
very worthy, writer, seems to con- 
jecture. 

We have just paid a due tribute 
of praise to a volume of sermons 
composed for a country congrega- 
tion by Mr. Gilpin ; we have there 
shown what such sermons should 
be: we are now called upon, by 
way of contrast, to show what they 
should not be, in consequence of a 
book with a similar title having 
fallen into our hands, from the pen 
of the rev. Edward Nares, A. M. 
rector of Biddenden, Kent. Inele- 
gant and ungrammiatical in language, 


pompous and inflated in style, and in- 


appropriate in subject and me taphor, 
it is impossible for us to conceive 
that any great degree of benefit can 
have been deriv ed from the deliv ery 
of these discourses, if indeed they 
have ever been delivered at. ail. 
We have had voyages to Egypt 
written in Bond- street, pastoral 
poems in Cheapside; and we are 
induced to believe and to hope 
that these sermons, for a country 
congregation, have never been re- 
hearsed beyond the walls of the 
writer's own study. ‘There is no 
relief, no costume, no portraiture ; 
they might as well have been enti- 
tled “* for a Chapel of Courtiers ” as 
‘for a Country Congregation.” 

Mr. Nares has also favoured us 
with a theological tract entitled 
his Ocos, cig Mecirys: or, as we may 
entitle it in plain English, “ One 
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God, one Mediator :"" in the course 
of which he asserts that his object 
is ** to shew how far the philoso- 
phical notion of a plurality of 
worlds is consistent or not so with 
the language of the holy scriptures.” 
This however is not his only ob- 
ject; for having, in his own opi- 
nion, and we have no objection to 
such an opinion, established that 
such a notion 7s consistent with the 
Scriptures, he advances a step, or 
rather a bold stride, further, and 
attempts to prove that the inhabit- 
ants of every world, at what distance 
soever from our own, are equally 
interested with ourselves in the 
atonement of ghe second Adam ; 
and, as it follows indeed of course, 
that they are also equally included 
in the transgression of the first. 
Now what possible connexion can 
have subsisted between the common 
parent of mankind and the inha- 
bitants of the sun, the moon, or the 
planets, we confess ourselves totally 
at a loss to ascertain. Proclus and 
Porphyry might have given a guess 
upon this subject : so perhaps may 
Mr. Taylor, whose powers of re- 
tminiscence, or recollection of what 
occurred around him in other 
worlds, antecedently to his junction 
with a terrene body, he does not 
seein to have ajtogether relinquished : 
but nothing less than the keen intel- 
lectual knowledge of the universaland 
angelic doctor Thomas Aquinas, the 
seraphic doctor Bonaventure, or the 
most subtle doctor John Duns Scotus, 
to whom alone were committed the 
genuine and original copy of the 
book of heraldry and the genealogi- 
cal tables of essences and hyper- 

essences, monads, duads, and triads, 
angels and archangels, can give us 
complete satisfaction upon this sub- 
ject. The Greek title of this in- 
quiry cannot be more abstruse of 
mysterious to Mr. Nares's Country 
K4 Con- 
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Congregation, than the ‘subject to 
which it refers must still be to 
himself. 


In the * Practical Discourses” of 


Mr. Warner, curate of St, James's 
parish, Bath, we discover an ardent 


desire to fulfil the sacred duties of 


his office, a spirit of unaflected and 
libera] piety, an animated style, and 
a feeling heart. Mr. Warner, how- 
ever, composes too rapdly. We 
were compelled to advance this 
charge against him on a former oc- 
casion, and we have the most cvident 
proofs of the save enor in the dis- 


COULSCS betore us, isn hice Is eo theat : 


he is too litte select um pis ternis, 
pnd at times mistukes the bombast 
for the sublime or pathetic; and 
hence too we perceive that his 
“ faculty of ratiocuvuion” doves not 
Always ‘* remain unclouded ;" and 
that though he appears in no in- 
stance to ** wihdraw trom his brother 
MORTAL love and cherety,” yer hie 
wicidentally expresses this mortal 
charity in’a phraseology that ts in 
great danger of ** approaemiag we 
shores’? of nonsense ‘* by speedy wp- 
proximation.””» in tew words, to 
copy once more from our author's 
teat, he too trequently exlibits “a 
glittering profligacy of classical wor- 
ship, poured forth wk cloying clos 
quence.” ‘These, however, are taults 
Which may be easy corrected, and 
although they oceasionally disfigure, 
they do not materially subtract trom 
the sterling value of the volume be- 
fore us, 

‘* Sermons upon Subjects inter- 
esting to Christians of every Deno- 
mination,” by “Lhomas Taylor. ‘The 
author of these sermons is adissent- 
ing minister highly and deservedly 
esteemed, not only by his congre- 
gation, Who assemble in. Carter- 
lane, but by all who are acquainted 


with him... There is a mijdness of 


inamney, a spurt of unversal benc- 


volence, displayed throughoy 
whole same discourses th “hh ie 
’ ) ’ ‘ tle 
they develope in glowing colours the 
latrinsic excellence of the heart irom 
which they have proceeded, cannot 
fail to engender a similar disposition 
in the busom of all who ity pers 
use them with attention. On one 
occasion only do we remember to 
have met with any exception to 
this general remark, and that is in 
an attack upon catholic worship, 
upon which the warm and worthy 
preacher appears to have been un- 
necessarily censorious. In sermons 
intended for * Chiistisns of eve rv 
Denomination,” the observations we 
refer to should certainly have been 
supprest, or the general title of the 
work varied. Myr. Layior's style js 
ri “easy 
level verbiage, than a sonorous tor- 
rent of aftected phraseology : he ra- 
ther trusts to the intinmite huporiance 
oi his subject tor a suitable nupres- 
sion, than to the external glitter and 
decorations of meretricious elo 
quence. Hence his sermons will 
seldom be sought for beyond the 
spheve of his own coanexions; but 
within this circle, and what ought 


a preacher to desive more? they will, 


be received, as they deserve to be, 
with a hearty welcome, and perused 
With a conciousness Of improve- 
hiert. 

‘* Practical Sermons on several 
important Subjects,” by the reve- 
rend ‘Lheophijus St. Joba, LL. b. 
The worthy author ‘ entreats the 
reader to consider these discourses 
as calculated for a popular audienee, 
such as a clergyman ardently desi- 
TOUds at doing oe wrt, would write tor 
the use of his congregation.” Thus 
is a fair account of them. ‘The 
language is easy and perspicuous, 
the sentiments liberal, ihe system 
thoroughly orthodox — As the tue 
imports, they ase chiefly upoo ee, 
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tical subjects, and are in number 
twenty-six. 

From the pen of ‘* a Layman,” 
we have also received a volume of 
« Sermous chietly designed to recom- 
mend the practical Morality of the 
Gospel, and intended for the Use of 
Family Devotion.” From the at- 
tempt here prese “nted to us, we 
should conceive it absolutely neces- 
sary for a Composer of sermons to 
pass through a regular noviciate of 
prase sional theology, did we not 
remember that Dr. Johnson, as well 
as other Jaymen, have succeeded in 
this Jiae without any such inyme- 
diate instruction, and did we not at 
the saime time pereesve that multi- 
tudes who have en) joye d the tull be- 
nefit of it have enjy) ¢ “i it to no 
purpose whatever. ‘Phe lay-preacher 
before us, gives us occasional proots 
that he cua write, but the proots 
that he cannot are far more nume- 
rous and convincing. Failure of 
puccess proceeds from two causes : 
the more obvious and common is, 
that of not taking pains enough; 
but in the present, as well as in va- 
rious other instances, it is produced 
by taking too much pains. Where 
fhe author suffers lus ideas to flow 
in his own natural style, he writes 
with perspicuity, and may be read 
with pleasure; but he is fond of 
acrial excursions, he mounts into 
the ballooa of fine writing, and, 
from the falls he is for ever receiv- 
ing, is in perpetual danger of break- 
ng his neck. His recommendation 
ot “the inaportant duty of family de- 
Votion, a duty in the present day 
so gencrally and unaccountably neg- 
lected, does credit to his heart; and 
the arguments which in this essay 
he bas advanced to support, it does 
equal credit to his head. 

Krom Slr. John Buddo, A. M., 
we have received a pamphlet en- 


titled © Essays and Sermons on se- 
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lect Subjects: to which is added, 
a Discourse on the Nature of the 
Christian Religion.” These essays 
are (Wo: lst. on the being, the pro- 
vidence, and the attributes of God: 
2d. on the love of our neighbour, 
They are succeeded by four ser- 
mons: Ist, on the love of God: 2d, 
on the love of our neighbour; 3d. 
on the Christian’s hope and charac- 
ter: 4th. on the nature of the Chris- 
tian religion, The author's inten- 
tion is good, and his piety we doubt 
not is genuine, He would not be 
pleased with us if we were to say 
inure upon the subject. 

‘Though last, not least in merit, 
among the Sermons with which the 
current year has been enriched, we 
have to mention Dr. Rennet’s “ Dis- 
courses on various Subjects.” To 
the honesty and purity of the 
preacher's zeal, we pay the most 
ready assent: the Christian religion 
is jargely indebted to him, and our 
established church has not a firmer 
or a more ornamental pillar. His 
learning is extensive, his talents 
commanding, his eloguence impres- 
sive: to these endowments were he 
to add a litde larger portion of that 
Christian charity, without which all 
other endowments and all other vir- 
tues are but of little avail, our ad- 
miration would be uniform and un 
restrained. But although no one 
ever appeared to presuppose a more 
unquestioned right to think for him- 
self, or imaintam bis own opinion, 
upon theological doctrines, than this 
justly celebrated orator, few men 
have been ever less disposed to con- 
cede the same right to others. How 
far, if the existing laws and the li- 
berality of the times did not concur 
in favour of personal toleration, 
this spirit of egotism might hurry 
its professors into acts of open vio- 
lence and oppression, we will not 
undertake to say; but we know 

that 
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that the flames of persecution have 
been often kindled, and the severest 


dortures inflicted, from an idea of 


rendering God service, and conse- 
tly from? the purest motives in 
the world. Of those who differ 
from him upon some points, our 
amhor informs us, that ‘* they can- 
not or will not discern,” or, in other 
words, that they are either the fools 
of nature or of their own obstinacy. 
Of many who differ in other points, 
we are told that their system con- 
sists “ merely of a train of whinrsi- 
ca} paradoxes, which are in truth 
mere abortions of the mind! Strange 
without originality, dul! without 
sobriety, flippant without wit, and 
contagious without  allurement.” 
how long will it be before we shall 
behold it practically and universally 
edmitted that dogmatism is not a 
Christian virtue, and that the speech 
of the ‘pulpit orator ought to be 
peter. with grace as well 
as seasoned with salt! These ob- 
servations will apply generally to 
the sermons before us; exceptions 
there unquestionably are, and we 
wish they were more numerous. 
Tn all matters of nrorality, or of a 
practical tendency, in all doctrines 
that are so uniformly admitted as 
mot to allow of theological logoma- 
ely, the master of the Temple is 
well worthy of attention, and we 
have been equally pleased and in- 
structed. Phe tollowing are the 
errbjec ts of his discourses :—Gam- 
ing: old age: benevolence exclu- 
sively au evangelical virtue: the 
services rendered to the English na- 
tion bywhe Church of England, a 
motive for hiberality to the orphan 
children of indigent ministers (at a 
meeting of the Sons of the Clergy) : 
the grounds and regulations of na- 
tiottal joy (on Lord Nelson’s vie tory): 
om the connexion of the duties of 
Joving the brotherhood, tearing God, 
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and honouring the king: the guild 
ot blood- thirstiness (on ‘the murder 
of the queen of France) : the atone- 
ment: the duties of the clergy (at a 
Visitation) : Great Britain's naval 
strength, a cause of gratitude and 
thanksgiving to Almighty God: igs 
norance productive of atheism, ane 
archy, and superstition; the sting of 
death, the strength of sin, and “the 
Victory over them both through Je. 
sus Christ. 

Of the single sermons which have 
reached us, it is impossible to give a 
detail, from their multiplicity: the 
fast sermons alone would occupy far 
more room than we ean allot for the 
whole. Upon this subject we ob- 
serve that the dissenters have given 
more mumerous proofs of their pi- 
triotism than the established clergy. 
The sermons which upon this or 
other national oceasions have ap- 
peared in our judgement most en- 
titled to notice trom the former 
quarter, are from the pens of Drs, 
Disney and Rees, Messrs, Hall, 
Hughs, and Jervis. Ofthese which 
we esteem ‘most valuable from the 
latter, we have to mention Dr. Parr’s, 
preached also on the fast day, at the 
parish church ot Hatton, in War- 
wickshire, an oratton enriched with 
all the energy of thought, force of 
phraseology, precision of arrange- 
ment, and beautiful variety of iNus- 
tration, for which this unrivalledt 
preacher is so justly celebrated : 
rh Thorp’ s, pr eached at the archi- 
diaconal visitations of the clergy ot 
the archdeaconry of Northumber- 
land, the text J Tim. iv. 16.; Dr. 
Glasse’s, preached at W anstead, 
Essex, Sept. 4, intended to be a 
kind of soldier’s manual, and in- 
scribed ¢o the million of loyal volune 
teers: Mr. Andrews’s (rector of St. 
James's, Westminster), preached 
June G6, in the parish church of St 
Nicholas, Depttord; and Mr. Bid- 

lake’s, 
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fake's, preached at St. Andrew’s 
church, Plymouth, May 27, at the 
visitation of R. Barnes, M. A. arch- 
deacon of ‘Totness. 

Under the head of controversial 
divinity one of the most important 
articles is, the bishop of Lincoln's 
Charge to the clergy of his own dio- 
cese, in the months of May and 
June. Of what theylogical school 
are the articles of the ¥hurch of En- 
gland, is a question that has long 
been contended, and is contending 
at this moment. They are Calvi- 
nistic, say some ; they are Lutheran, 
say others; they are Arminian, say 
a third party. The brunt of the 

battle, however, has been to prove 
that they are or that they are not 
derived from Calvin. ‘Lhe articles 
appear to be drawn up with an ac- 
curacy that at first sight would seem 
to preclude all] possibility of dispute 
whatever. But svch is the im- 
precision of human language, that 
neither acts of parliament nor ar- 
ticles of faith are tree from all que- 
stion and controversy. Ng decision, 
therefore, being obtained from the 
letter of the articles themselves, the 
evangelical clergy have lately ap- 
pealed to their spirit, as evinced in 
the two books of homilies which 
were written, for the most part, 
by the chief reformers themselves, 
such as Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, 
and Jewel! ; and of which the first 


was published in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI., and the last in that of 


Elizabeth. The object of the learn- 
ed prelate before us, is to admit the 
appeal of the methodists, and con- 
sequently to attack them on their 
own ground: and in the course of 
his inquiry he appears to have ob- 
tained a manifest and decisive tri- 
umph: for he has suthciently as- 
certained that * not one of the pe- 
culiar doctrines of Calvin is men- 
tigned in either of the twe books of 
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homilies, The word predestination,” 
continues his lordship, “ does not 
occur trom the beginning to the end 
of the homilies: the werd election 
oceurs only once, and then is not 
used in the Calvinistie sense: the 
word reprobation does not oceur at 
all. Nothing is said of absolute 
decrees, pi irtial redemption, perse- 
verance, irresistible grace : and let 
it be remembered that the subjects 
of many of the homilies are iname- 
diately connected with the Calvi- 
nistic system; such as original sin, 
the salvation of mankind, faith, good 
works, declining from God, the na- 
tivity, the passion, the resurrection, 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, the 
grace of God, and repentance.” 
Lhe learned prelate next proceeds 
to show, and that upon stable 
grounds, ‘that although there is no- 
thing decidedly either in favour of 
or against the Calvinistic system 
there are a variety of passages that 
may be advanced as incidentally in 
opposition to it: and he fairly con- 
cludes, that ‘‘ the fact is, that the 
introduction of Calvinism, or rather 
its prevalence in any considerable 
degree, was subsequent to the be- 
giuning of queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
when ail our public tormularies, our 
articles, our liturgy, and our ho- 
ilies, were settled as they now are, 
with the exception of a few altera- 
tions and additions in the liturgy, 
not in the Jeast affecting its generaf 
spirit and character.” If then it be 
inquired, from what particular creed 
are the articles actually derived ? 
Dr. Prettyman’s answer is, “ our 
church is not Lutheran—it is not 
Calvinistie—it is not Arminian—it 
is Scriptural. It is built upon the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corners 
stone.” 

In aid of these observations has 
been published * a Dissertation o 
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the Seventeenth Article of the 
Church of England, wherein the 
Sentiments of the Compilers and 
eiher contemporary Reformers, on 
the Subject of the divine Decrees, 
are tuily deduced from their own 
Writings. ‘To which is subjoined, 
a short Tract ascertaining the Reign 
and ‘Time in which the royal De- 
ejaration before the Thirty-nine 
Articles was first published. By the 
reverend T. Winchester, D. D., late 
rector ot Appleton.” ‘The volubi- 
lity of the title will save us some 
trouble. In few words, the pre- 
sen: is a tract selected from “ The 
Churchman’s Remembrancer,” in 
eonyanction with Dr. Winchester’s 
Bssay, now republished as a compa- 
nion to the former. The publica- 
tion is well timed, and entitled to 
an answer, if the dispute be meant 
to be persevered in, 
Mr.Oveyton’s True Churehman,” 
noticed in our last annual review, 
has since been replied to by Mr. 
Daubeny, to whom he had thrown 
down the gauntlet, ina volume en- 
titled ‘ Vindicie Ecclesiw Angli- 
cane.’ It ts sufficient to observe, 
that Mr. Daubeny appears to pos- 
sess a manifest advantage over bis 
antazonist, and that many passages 
from Mr. Overton himself are here 
selected, Which evince no small de- 
gree of tergiversation, and evidently 
prove that he feels himself driven to 
manauvring rather than to. fair 
tighting. In effect, the Anti-Cal- 
Yinjsts seem to be im ful! posses- 
sion of the field their antagonists 
are certainly discomfited, and at 
present scem scarcely to muster cou- 
rage enough to show their faces. 
Whether or not they nay yet rally, 
we cynnot say, It will be our duty 
to maintain a vigilant eye, and from 


time to time to report the state of 


the baitle. From ail that has been 
advanced, it appears obvious,. that 


the church articles were planned 
and proposed in the reion of kd. 
ward VI.; that upen his sudden 
and unhappy decease, and the re. 
storation of popery under the reivn 
of Mary, many of the reformer, 
fled to the contineat, of whom 
some, during the the period of their 
exile, imbibed various portions of 
the Calvinistic creed and spirit; and 
that hence, on their return home 
in the reign of Elizabeth, when the 
whole was adjusted, a little of the 
Calvinistic leaven made its appear. 
ance, and instuated itself in some 
slight degree into the public formu- 
laries, ‘To ascertain fairly, there. 
fore, what were the undisguised 
and wnadulterated sentiments of the 
propounders of the established ar- 
ticles, we ought to ascend to the 
fountain head, and examine what 
they consisted of in the reign of 
Edward VI., antecedent!y to any at- 
tempt to intermix foreign -alang 
with the native bullion. ‘That the 
opinion af Latimer was wiely dif, 
ferent trom that of the Genevese re 
former, may be easily ascertained 
from the following passage of his, 
which is still in existence, and is 
well known in the course of the can- 
troversy: ‘* Christ shed as mueh 
blood tor Judas as he did for Peter; 
Peter believed it, and theretore he 
was saved; Judas would not believe 
it, and therefore he was condemned, 
the fault being-in him only, and in 
no body else.” We shall conclude 
eur account of this cantroversy, by 
ob:erving, that the point of debate 
seems now to be widely and most 
unhappily varied from its original 
bearing: and that the imquiy, Mm- 
stead of relating to what is taught 
in the Gospel, is altogether trans- 
ferred to what is taught by Calvin, 
and what by the articles of our Ba- 

tional church. 
We rejoice extremely that the 
legislature 
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legislature has at length interposed 
its authority upon the subject of 
tithes and non-residences, which 
have so long excited a large increase 
of the odium theotegicun. What 
has hitherto been accomplished, 
however, we only wish to regard as 
é presage ot rateh more that ts to 
gollow; and we believe such to be 
the intention of the honourable and 
very worthy instigator of this inm- 
portant inguiry. Much that de- 
mands correctien remaims wotouch- 
ed; but chi bee cowmincia ka la 
eta dell’ opra. Ain making these 
observations we are rather trans- 
gressing the Himits that should 
bound our labours; but a reference 
to the actual state of the parties 
under the bill that has lately passed 
through the senate, by proving the 
pans phic ts publishe ‘don this subject 
in the course uf the current year to 
be already obsolete, will prove at 
the same time the propriety of our 
no further interfering with them 
than Oy announcing the titles and 
contents of the more conspicuous. 
Mr. John Moore, LL. B. in his 
** Case respecting the Maintenance 
of the London Cler rey, ‘ has proved 
by authentic documents that these 
geptieinen by no means enjoy a 
comparative income equal to what 
Was pe SCSSE d by the: ‘ir pret ( I “CLeSSOrs 
in 1048, being the period iu which 
the table he principally refers to 
was drawn up. ‘This table forms 
the first of a set of columns which 
are hatin to elucidate each other 
by a reciprocal contrast: the second 
column presents the amount of the 
tithes mow paid in the diflereut be- 
nefices within and without the 
walls, according to the report of the 
clergy the ymselves; the third gives th- 
tithes as paid according to that of the 
city; the fourth, an estimate of the 
tithes as they ought to be paid ac- 
cording tu the value of the houses. 
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In our last number we noticed 
Mr. Hook's answer to a well writ- 
ten work entided “ The Necessi- 
ty of the Abolition of Piuralities, 
Non-residence, &e.;”' and we have 
now to introduce another reply to 
the same book, under the appella- 
tion of “© A Word of Advice to all 
Church Reformation - mongers.” 
Having thus ushered it befure our 
readers, we shall leave it to its 
own fate, with this single ob- 
servation, that the writer knows 
better how to declaim than. to ar- 
gue; better how to abuse than to 
illustrate. ‘The subject of plurali- 
ties is one of those which still de- 
maml the attention of parliament, 
and which, we trust, will shortly 
receive it 

Amongst the baptists, we per- 
ceive that a dispute of no small de- 
gree of violence, at least on the one 
side, has occurred upon the subject 
of the future and eventual salvation 
ot all men. Jt appears that Mr. 
Vidker, a member ef this comniu- 
nion, was ot late publicly excom- 
municated from the fraternity at a 
general assectation of the particular 
baptist churches at Chatham, tor 
openly avowing this heretical opr 
nion. Te was then openly told 
from the pulpit, after the sentence 
of excominunication Jiad been an- 
nounced, that “ error is worse 
than vice; that this doctrine is a 
heresy, and every one who holds 
it is a heretic: got that every here- 
ye is a Wil ked man, for heretics 

re often the heliest of men; but 
“wel sy is more dengerous than vice, 
for ii a wicked man is sound in the 
faith there is some hope of him; 
such are often recovered; but as 
for heretics, they are very seldom 
recovered from their errors.” It 
appears that there were at t this time 
thirty Calvinist ministers of ditle- 
rent denominations present, and 
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that only one of them disavowed 
the sentiment that was so publicly 
taught. We are sorry to perceive 
so much rank bigotry among so 
large a body of the dissenters. Can 
it be possible that these very pro- 
scribers of a Christian brother, to 
whose moral conduct they were 
compelled to pay a tribute of ap- 
probation, justify their separation 
from the established church by an 
appeal to the sacred right of private 
judgement! Yet it is possible for 
men who thus voluntarily throw 
away the senses. that nature gave 
them, not only to do this, but to 
do worse: and we congratulate 
Mr. Vidler that he escaped trom 
such a body of madinen without 
being actually committed to the 
stake or to the torture. It is to the 
wholesome terror of the law alone 
that he is indebted for not having 
suftered from the hands of these 
modern €alvins the punishment ot 
banishment which their morose 
and tanatical leader inflicted on Bos- 
sec, or that of death upon Servetus. 
‘The doctrine thus professed, how- 
ever, by Mr. Vidler, has produced 
a controversy between himself and 
Mr. Fuller, in the form of Jetters 
trom the one to the other. Mr. 
Fuller has been followed up on his 
own side of the question by Seru- 
ators ¢* Letters to an Universalist, 
contaimng a Review of the Contro- 
versy on the Doctrine of universal 
Salvation - vnd Mr. Vidler has since 
published a detailed answer to the 


two, containing “* A Statement of 


Facts attending that Controversy.” 


Into the merits of the question we 


sannotenter, itmight, inour opinion, 
be better supported and better op- 
posed; the most important und appro- 
— texts of Scripture in its favour 

ave not yet been brought forwards, 
nor do we ever reme@niber to have 
soe thems eturted by any of the vo- 


taries to this benevolent, and we 
trust not unchristian, tenet. 
Dr. Hales, rector of Killesandrg 
in Ireland, has begun a publication 
to which, on more accounts than 
one, we wish the most ample suc- 
cess. It is entitled “ Methodisin 
inspected.” Of this, the first part, 
or number, only is yet published, 
forming a pamphict of ninety-four 
pages SvVO., and containing an appen 
dix on the evidences of a state of 
salvation. Dr. Hales appears to be 
a worthy, pious, and consistent 
Christian, zealously attached to the 
duties of his parish, and of course 
not readily brooking that obtrusive 
interference and introduction of a 
hew plan ot spiritualism, which we 
so frequently witness by one or 
other of the two societies of metho- 
dists in our own country. It ap- 
pears to have been in consequence 
gt such interference alone, and the 
extravagant and indecorous conduct 
ot the methodist missionaries who 
have been deputed to examine the 
state of his parish, and inflame the 
minds of his parishioners with 
schism, md mysticism, and enthu- 
siasin, that the publication before us 
derives its birth. ‘he statement 
it contains we believe to be correet, 
and unexaggerated ; and its cen- 
sures are by no nieans more severe 
than the occasion seems to demand. 
We have. long believed the esta- 
biished church to be exposed to no 
small degree of danger from the 
conduct and augmenting nunibers 
of this enormous and systematic 
brotherhood; and we have at this 
moment another book before us, 
written by an ardent and devoted 
member of the society itself, which 
still more thoroughly convinees Us 
of the existence of such danger 
than any thing contained im Dr. 
LHales’s publication. ‘The book 9 
naw eter to is endtled “ A Chro- 
nologra! 
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nological History of the People 
called Methodists, of the Counex- 
ion of the late rev. John Wesley. 
By Wm. Myles.” The methodists 
date their rise from the year 1729, 
about which time the two Wesley's 
began to exhibit a peculiar degree 
ef external sanctity as students at 
Oxford, though John always so ma- 
naged as to take the lead, not only 
indeed of his brother, but of his 
own church universal, tll the day 
ef his death. It was not till 1735 
that they were joined by Mr. George 
Whiuield, and even at this period 
their whole number did not consist 
of more than fourteen or fifteen. 
It shortly afterwards, however, ex- 
perienced a rapid increase, and ¢s- 
ecially in the year 1738, at which 
Fine they united themselves with 
the Moravians; a union whieh con- 
finued till the middle ef 1743, 
when a double schism teok place 
w the contederacy, and the Mora- 
vians separated upon the doctrine 
ot faith, and the Whitheldians, or 
Calvinistic methodists, upon the 
doctrines of unconditional clection, 
irresistible grace, and final perse- 
‘verauce. Never did man discover 
more subtlety in enticing the mul- 
titude into his creed, ta compacting 
them into one uniform and indivi- 
sible phalanx, and in arrogating to 
bimselt the supreme power, than 
John Wesley. ‘The plan he Jaid 
down and carried into execution 
nus that of a complete hierarchy, 
aud consisted progressively of so- 
eicties, helpers, superintendants, 
circuits, conferences, being so Inany 
ers within orbs, and he himself 
being the pouifer marinus, pope, 
or centre of the whole. Upon the 
death of Wesley, the sovereign 
power was possessed jointly, ace 
cording to agreement, by a conclave 
of the upper circle, who choose ¢- 
ually a iuoderator from their own 


body; and the interest of the ao 
ciety seems to flourish as well if 
not better under a republican than 
under a menarchical form of go 
vernment. They have a pubiic ex- 
chequer, which is contributed to 
by every individual member, and 
under a variety of annual demands 5 
and which is also supported by the 
profit of all the religious beoks 
that have received the official im. 
primatur, and are alone allowed to 
be circulated and read by the fra- 
ternity. When Wesley died, in the 
year 1791, the number of their li- 
censed preachers was 291, and of 
their members 71,608. In the 
year 1800, only nine years afler- 
wards, the state of the connexion 
was a® follows: 940 chapels in the 
united kingdoms; 417 preachers 5 
and 100,001 amembers;  present- 
ing to us aa augmentation of pearly 


forty thousand within this short pe- 


riod of time. ‘The Wesleyan it 
Arminian class of methodists, bow- 
ever, Which alone is treated of ift 
the volume before us, is small ia 
comparison with the Calvinistic or 
the votaries of Whitfield, and 
Whose internal and ecclesiastic po- 
lity is conducted upon sinular 
grounds. When we reflect there- 
tore upon this enormous and greay- 
ing engine; when we behold its chicf 
props pursuing every artifice to in- 
veigde themselves into the establish- 
ed chureh, and to identity their creed 
with its doctrines ; when we reflect 
upon the extent of their influence, 
the opulence of their exchequers, 
and above all survey them pur- 
chasing popular chapels, and even 
presentations to livings—we cannot 
avoid believing that the church is 
in considerable danger ; and that 
nothing cun save it but a wider se- 
paration from so deadly a foe by a 
revisal of its articles, or convulsive 
schisms in the boson, of the conte- 
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deracy itself, of which, however, 
at present, there appears to be no 
prospect whatever. ‘To what fana- 
tical extent of debasement or ex- 
clusion the Calvinistie mejhodists 
may advance we kuow not, but the 
following are openly exhibited, as 
containing a part of the sentiments 
of the Arminian, who nevertheless 
separated from the former as disap- 
proving of their severer dogmas. 
« @. Can an unbeliever (whatever 
he be in other respects) challenge 
any thing of God's justice >? 4. Ab- 
solutely nothing but hell! and this 
is a point which we cannot too 
much insist on.—2. Do we empty 
men of their own righteousness ay 
we did at first? do we sufficiently 
labour when they begin to be con- 
vinced of sin, to take away all they 
lean upon? should we got then eu- 
deavour with all our might to ever- 
turn their false foundations? 4. This 
was at first one ef our principal points; 
and it might be so still, for till all 
other foundationsare overturned they 
cannot build upon Clirist.—2. Did 
we not then purposely throw them 
jnto convictions ? into strong sor- 
row and fear? nay, did we not 
strive to make them inconsolahie, 
refusing to be comforted? A. We 
did: and so we should do still; for 
the stronger the conviction the 
speedier the deliverance ; and none 
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so soon receive the peace of God a4 
those who steadily refuse all other 
comfort. 

In our last volume we noticed se. 
veral very alarming disputes whic! 
had sprung up within the bosom of 
the society of Friends; and which 
threatened, even in the opinion of 
many of its own members, its speedy 
extinction. These do not appear to 
have been maintained with all the 
animosity we then lamented our be- 
ing compelled to witness ; but from 
a pamphlet entitled “ A general 
Epistle of brotherly Admonition 
and Counsel to the People called 
Quakers, issued at the Time of the 
yearly Meeting in London, Anno 
1803. By Theophilus Freeman,” 
we still perceive a considerable 
degree of disunion, and conse- 
quently schism in their doctrines 
and discipline. Contrary to the 
declared creed of the general as- 
sembly, Mr. Freeman here objects 
to the doctrine of eternal torments, 
and intimates that the original be- 
lief of their forefathers was unitari- 
an. He advises also the peaceable 
payment of tithes, and, opposes the 
preaching of women: he disap- 
proves of much of their system of 
modern discipline, and conceives 
the society to be gradually dechie- 


Wis. 








CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL ann MATHEMATICAL. 


Including Medicine and Surgery, Natural History, Expsrimental Philosd- 
phy, Agriculture, Navigation, Geography, Astronomy, Perspective, Ar- 
chitecture, Arithmetic, Military ‘tuctics. 


I“ surveying the numerous pub- 
lications that are annually is- 
suing from the press on the impor- 


tant art of healing, it 1s not to be 
expected that we should engage 
any very detailed analysis of each 

individual 
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individual article. As our criti- 
cisms are designed for the general 
rather than the professional reader, 
we fee] unable to indulge ourselves 
to the extent we could wish, and 
must, in many instances, rest satis- 
fied with a comprehensive abstract, 
instead of a minute investigation. 
We begin with the Hygéia of 
Dr. Beddoes, which is a collection 
of ‘* Essays moral and medical, on 
the Causes affecting the personal 
State of the middling and affluent 
Classes ;"’ and extends to three vo- 
lumes, octavo. These essays have 
already been published separately ; 
and are now, for the first time, 
presented to the reader as a com- 
pact work. Yet, even at present, 
the author's full intention is by no 
means completed; for the essays 
before us are only an introduction 
to a general history of physiology, 
which is hereafter to be brought 
forwards. Dr. Beddoes is unque- 
stionably a man of talent: he has a 
beld conception, an active imagina- 
tion, an indefatigable industry; but 
he is deficient in judgement. He 
starts ideas to which, by a sort of 
fascinating declamation, he gives a 
plausible appearance; he pursues 
them with the vigour of a sports- 
man; and, like the sportsman too, 
he hunts them down and destroys 
them himself in the course of a few 
hours. ‘The same amusement ne- 
vertheless prevails; he rises the 
next morning in the pursuit of other 
game, and he is just as successful as 
before. The Hygéia is a publication 
addressed to the world at large ra- 
ther than to the medical profession. 
For ourselves, we dislike popular 
medicine ; for a long course of prac- 
tice has shown us, beyond all doubt, 
that it is productive of infinitely 
more mischief than . Men 
may be dabblers in the profession, 
but they must be dabblers out of it 
1803, 
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whenever they attempt to interfere 
with medical practice; and dab- 
blers, whether in law or physic, afe 
sure to work far more harm than 
benefit. Our author himself, in- 
deed, is of the very same opinion : 
and hence, as though to furnish an- 
other proof of the habitual incon- 
sistency and want of judgement of 
which we have just accused him, 
while he expressly addresses these 
volumes to the people at large, 
his second essay is purposely writ- 
ten tg expose the immense mischief 
which is ever resulting from the 
folly and absurdity of private prace 
tice. Dr. Beddoes has also given 
his sanction to ‘* An Account of 
the Discovery and Operation of a 
new Medicine for the Gout;” 
which is a vegetable that its first 
employer thought serviceable both 
in rheumatic and gouty complaints ; 
but which, like its predecessors, 
has now had its day, and is heard 
of no more. The name of the ve- 
getable is still a secret; and, if the 
uuthor expect its communication 
to be purchased by parliament, it is 
likely to continue so. 

While upon the subject of the 
gout, we ought not to forget to 
mention Dr. Blegborough’s air- 
pump vapour-bath, invented, we 
believe, by a Mr. Smith, of Brigh- 
ton, but introduced into medical 
practice by the gentleman before 
us. It is a box with an aperture at 
each end adaptable to the shape of 
the limb; it is then covered with a 
top, and made air-tight; another 
opening admits a tube into it, and 
consequently the premised vapour. 
We have heard of several cases in 
which topical benefit is admitted to 
have been hence derived; but we 
have been told also that the malady 
has merely changed its seat, and 
removed perhaps from. the foot to 
the head or stomach. It is, how- 
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ever, recommended for other cases 
than gout ; and perhaps with more 
prospect of success. 

Dr. Percival’s ‘* Medical Ethics” 
contain, upon the whole, a useful 
«* Code of Institutes and Precepts 
adapted to the professional Conduct 
of Physicians and Surgeons.” ‘These 
it is impossible to analyse: they 
originated from a system of laws 
which the author was requested to 
draw up in the year 1792 for the 
use of the infirmary at Manchester ; 
they are accompanied with notes, 
of which many are irrelevant; and 
followed, towards the close of the 
volume, with a strange introduc- 
tion of a sermon preached by a son 
of Dr. Percival in 1791, tor the be- 
nefit of the infirmary at Liverpool. 

In the original communication of 
Dr. Duncan's ‘“ Annals of Medi- 
cine" for the preceding year, we 
meet with nothing of peculiar sin- 
gularity ; though several of the cases 
recorded are interesting. The pa- 
pers which have chietly pleased us 
are Dr. Brown's observations on 
fever, and Dr, Yeats’s on the good 
effects of a combination of calomel 
amd opium in intlammatory diseases. 
Of the general benefit of this last 
medicine we can speak from a long 
and successful practice. 

Or individual diseases, those 
which have principally attracted 
our attention, within the limits of 
our retrospect, are the vernal influ- 
euza and the cow-pox. From the 
former we have now entirely es- 
caped; and the short period of its 
continuance does not appear to have 
allowed time to ascertain very accu- 
rately either its origin or degree of 
contagion ; its series of symptoms 
or prognosis. It was an epidemic 
fever, accompanied, in almost every 
instance, with catarrh, and occa- 
sionally with acute rhcumatism or 
- with true or spurious peripneumo- 


~ 


ny. Its ficeting features have been 
aimed at, and sometimes success- 
fully hit, by Drs. R. Pearson, Herd- 
man, Falconer, and R. Hooper, as 
well as by several others. Upon 
the cow-pox we have already had 
to observe so much that we shall 
now only notice that the chief wri- 
ters upon the subject since our last 
are Dr. Pearson, Mr. Ring, and 
Mr. Simmons. It is of more con- 
sequence that we should state, al- 
though we are in some degree anti- 
cipating our proper limits, that in 
a few instances both in town 
and country it does not appear to 
have succeeded: the true variolous 
disease having followed, and in se- 
veral cases very severely, after 
what seems to have been a fair and 
successful use of vaccine inocula- 
tion. ‘Lhese instances, however, 
are but few; and by no means suf- 
ficient to destroy our confidence in 
the general benefit of the practice 
of vaccination. Yet, while we con- 
tend that generally speaking it will 
prove an unquestionable preventive, 
we are hence compelled to admit 
that under certain circumstances it 
will be no preventive whatever ; 
and our object is now therefore to 
inquire into the nature of those cir- 
cumstances which prohibit its bene- 
ficial operation ; to examine, by a 
long train of experiments, whether 
they result from any peculiar change 
the morbific ichor itself sustains in 
passing from subject to subject ; or 
trom an insusceptibility of its effect, 
or a resistance to its action, in con- 
sequence of any habitual or here- 
ditary temperament in the patient 
inoculated. We have indubitably 
been somewhat too precipitate 1n 
our predictions, and we haye un- 
formly objected to the very pom- 
pous and dogmatic title which has 
been assumed by at least one of our 
public institutions, to eet 
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what we yet believe and hope will 
be found a most useful and efhi- 
cacious practice. 

On the subject of general fever 
we have had presented to us the 
Jast and posthumous labours of Dr. 
Fordyce, edited by his friend Dr, 
Wells; they possess the author's 
common character of minute and 
discriminate remark, in a verbose 
and tedious style ot delivery. On 
the subject of searlatina Dr. Black- 
burne has favoured us with a trea- 
tise which contains many valuable 
observations, though upon many es- 
sential points, both of cure and con- 
tagion, we are still lett in the dark. 
That a}l children equally exposed to 
the disease are not equally suscepti- 
bie of it, is a tact with which we 
have ‘been long acquainted. At 
aschool in which it became com- 
mon, attended by this gentleman, 
out of sixty-four scholars only 
twenty received it; while the fa- 
mily, the associates, and servants, 
all escaped. ‘This last fact we have 
also frequently seen corroborated— 
a similarity of age appears almost 
necessary for the propagation of the 
scarlatina in juvenile subjects. 

On the “ Diseases of Children,” 
we have received a humble and 
harmless pamphlet trom Mr.Hume, 
and one of more prominency from 
Dr. Cheyne, being a continuation of 
his essays upon this important to- 
pic. In this latter treatise, how- 
ever, we perceive that, although a 
resident at Edinburgh, he is pos- 
sessed of the common jaundiced 
eye which has of late afflicted most 
of our London practitioners, and in- 
duced them to attribute almost 
every disease of doubtful origin to 
an vaifection of the liver. On the 
* Diseases of Women” Dr. Sayer 
Walker has written a useful practi- 
cal treatise, which, upon the whole, 
may be regarded as a safe guide, 


and chiefly perhaps in consequence 
of its having uo pretensions to novel 
experiments or an untried path, 

In therapeutics we have first to 
notice the new edition of the Edin. 
burzh Pharniacopeia, being just 
eicven years after the last, which 
Was printed in 17g2. The materia 
medica is here very considerably, 
and for the most part very proper- 
ly, curtailed; the pharmaceutic part 
has received some valuable addi- 
tions, but is most improved by a 
vreater elegance ant precision in 
the composition ot the Vi rigus for- 
mulas. The nomencisture is al- 
most entirely changed ; and it is to 
this change and introduction of the 
hemistry that we 
are principally, perhaps, indebted 
for the edition betore us. In gene- 
ral the nomenclature is amended 
by its variation, though some of its 
titles seem to be rather formulas 
themselves than the mere names of 
such formulas; of this description 
is the oxidum antimonii cum sul. 
phura, per nitratem potasse. We 
have also received, in five volumes, 
octavo, ‘* The Edinburgh Practice 
of Physic ;” which, with a singular 
inconsistency, is made to contain a 
vast multitude of torms taken 
avowedly from the practice of the 
different hospitals in London, The 
work, nevertheless, as a compila- 
tion, discovers industry and judge- 
ment, and may be referred to with 
advantage. Dr. Duncan has, very 
usefully for the public, brought for- 
ward a ‘* New Edinburgh Dispen- 
satory,”” founded upon the new edi- 
tion of the Pharmacopeia. Dr. 
Trotter has at length brought his 
‘¢ Medicina Nautica ” to an honour- 
able clese. The bark of the salix 
latifolia (or broad-leaved willow) 
has again been introduced to no- 
tice by Mr. Wilkinson; its decoc- 
tion may sometimes be found use- 
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ful; but, while we approve of the 
author's prescription for its employ- 
ment, we cannot but accuse him 
of inacquaintance with the art of 
tanning, and confusing the powers 
of the living with those of the dead 
animal fibre. On Bath, Chelten- 
ham, and other waters, we have re- 
ceived various treatises from Drs. 
Gibbes, Jameson, &c. but not enti- 
tled to particular notice. Dr. 
Johnstone has ably and successfully 
supported his fativer’s claim to the 
discovery of the advantage of the 
vapour of mineral acids in destroy- 
ing contagion: the acid he prefer- 
red, and which has since been stre- 
nuously recommended (as we no- 
ticed in our volume of last year) by 
M. Guyton-Morveau, was the muri- 
atic. Dr. C. Smyth exchanged it 
for the nitrous, and has since been 
rewarded by parliament as the in- 
ventor of the antidote. Electricity 
and Galvanism have been success- 
fully applied, in several cases, im 
complaints of the eye and ear, by 
Mr. Carpue ; and the former alone 
still more generally by Mr. Birch, 
of St. Thomas's hospital. Dr. 
Bradley has given a small ‘* Medi- 
cal Dictionary,” some time since 
compiled by Dr. Fox, with a tew 
additions of his own; and we have 
received a ‘* New Anatomical No- 
menclature,” from Dr. Barelay, 
which discovers taste and genius, 
though we doubt much as to its 
ever gaining a general circulation. 
In spite of all that it advances we 
do not find ourselves able to ap- 
prove the intermarriage of Latin 
and Greek terms in the formation 
of one and the same compound. 
The science of anatomy is consi- 
derably indebted to Dr, Hooper for 
several opuscules containing plates, 
diagrams, and maps, illustrative of 
tnany of the most important seg- 
ments of the human figure. He is 





also entitled to equal thanks for hay. 
ing naturalised, in a reduced form 
professor Walter's very valuable, and 
indeed unrivalled, plates ef the tho- 
racic and abdominal nerves, which 
were originally published by the or- 
der and at the expense of the Roya} 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 
These plates are moreover accom- 
panied by explanations, and a de- 
scription of the par vagum, great 
sympathetic, and phrenic nerves. 
In the chirurgie art we have 
received a very valuable volume 
of ‘* Practical Illustrations, illus- 
trated with Cases,” by Mr. Hey, 
of the general infirmary at Leeds ; 
a gentleman to whom we have 
been formerly obliged for several 
important communications. There 
1s frequently in this volume a de- 
viation from the beaten path, not 
for the purpose of novelty, but of 
improving the art itself. The opera- 
tions are neatly detailed, and the 
opinions of the author exhibit 
sound judgement combined with 
extensive practice. Mr. Charles 
Bell has followed up his plates on 
the brain with ‘* A Series of En- 
grayings, explaining the Course of 
the Nerves: ” the same elegance 
and accuracy which were so pre- 
eminent in the former, are equally 
conspicuous in the latter work, 
which seems to have accomplished 
for the student all he can expect 
from delineations of this kind. 
Mr. Bell has also added a third vo- 
lume to his celebrated relation’s 
« Anatemy of the Human Body,” 
which proves him to be worthy of 
the office he has volunteered, and 
completes with adequate ability the 
original undertaking. It comprises, 
in two distinct parts, the anatomy 
of the brain and description of the 
course of the nerves, and the anato- 
my of the eye and ear. It should 


be stydied in 


conjunctiga with his 
plates. 
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s. The subject of hernia has 
been shortly discussed by Dr. A. 
Munro, jun. and Mr. Timbrel in a 


second part of his Observations; of 


these, the latter, however, is not a 
practitioner, but has been compelled 
to attend to the disease from having 
been long a suiferer under it him- 
self. We believe it was his first 
part of these Observations that pro- 
cured him the adjudication of a gold 
medal from the society of arts, com- 
merce, and manufactures, in con- 
sequence of its containing an im- 
provement in the construction of 
trusses. Asa chirurgical work we 
cannot be very lavish in our praise 
upon Dr. Munro's Observ ations ; 
indeed the subject yet remains to 
be treated with a masterly hand, or 
rather, if we step a few months for- 
ward from the period to which our 
history refers, we may say has been 
datcly so treated by Mr. Astley 
Cooper, in a work of equal magni- 
ficence and accuracy, to which, on 
a subsequent occasion, we shall re- 
vert with pleasure. Neither of the 
writers before us appears to be ac- 
quainted with professor Camper's 
superb and correct Icones Hernia- 
rum. Mr. Home's treatment of 
strictures in the urethra still conti- 
hues to excite controversy. In a 
second volume upon this subject he 
has entered into a detailed aecount 
of the practice, and has illustrated it 
with a variety of very important 
cases ; of these the greater part have 
been successful ; but in others the 
author candidly admits that so 
much, and even such fatal, mischief 
has occurred, that the student, we 
apprehend, even from a perusal of 
his own book, must be fearful and 
indecisive as to his future practice. 
Mr. H. has been incidentally op- 
posed by Mr. Jesse Foot, in a pam- 
phlet published by him on the Prac- 
twee of Vesicz Lotura, which, un- 


der certain circumstances, has un- 
questionably a tau prospect of being 
followed with success. It has 


escaped our attention, if either of 


these gentlemen have noticed the 
use of bougies armed with pure 
kali, which are certainly entitled to 
a fair trial. Upon the natural his- 
tory of the teeth we have had a use- 
ful publication by Mr, Fox, who 
has illustrated his observations with 
engravings. On the medical de- 
partment of the army we have re- 
ceived a volume of important re- 
marks by Dr. Jackson, and a useful 
vade-mecum by Mr. Blair. 

The veterinary art does not appear 
to have been very highly benefited by 
the publications of the vear before us. 
We have had an English ve rsion of 
La Fosse's ** Pocket Manu: il; at‘ Do- 
mestic 

forses and Dogs,” by Mr. Blaine; 
and “A new System of Farriery,” 
by Mr. Fearon: but we perceive 
nothing very prominent either in the 
line of excellence or defect in any 
of these publications. 

In the pursuit of natural history 
Dr. Shaw seems still to take the lead, 
as he has done for several years past ; 
We mean as a general writer in this 
departinent of science. His fourth 
voiume, which is now betore us, is 
devoted to the branch of ichthyolo- 
gy—a branch with which natura- 
lists are less acquainted than with any 
other; and which, perhaps chiefly 
on this account, they are less able 
to render interesting and attractive. 
Linnéus and Gmelin, Block and La- 
cépeéde, are our anthor’s principal au- 
thorities, and he has occasionally in- 
riched them by specimens from the 
British and Leverian Museums. 
Upon the whole, however, Dr. 
Shaw appears to less advantage, we 
think, in the present than in the 


preceding volumes. Ichthyology 


sceins to be no more a favourite 
subject 
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subject with him than it was with 
the Swedish naturalist, and his de- 
scriptions are hence more ponderous 
and compulsory; they bear evident 
marks of listlessness and labour. 
The Tracts of Spallanzani on the 
Nature! History of both Animals 
and Vegetables, formerly translated 
by Mr. Dalzell, have obtained a se- 
cond edition, which is given far 
more correctly, as wel! as compre- 
hensively, than its precursor. It is 
also enriched by two additional pa- 
pers from the original’ writer, as 
well as two epistolary memoirs 


from Kennet on the reproduction of 


the herds of snails. To Dr Turton 
we are largely indebied for the in- 
defatigable zeal with which he pur- 
sues his version of the “ General 
System of Nature,” and more espe- 
ciaily for his selecting from, and 
adding to, the best editions of the 
best writers upon this subject. We 
bave already noticed his first four 
volumes, or, as he chooses to deno- 
minate them, his first pari, which 
comprises zoology: we now begin 
with his fifth volume, or the intro- 
duction of his second part, which is 
devoted (o botany, and promises to 


become the most popular portion of 


his labours. It is, i reality, a com- 
pressed version of the last and best 
ed:tion of the Species Plantarum, 
with the new genera, introcuced by 
Dr. Smith, of the plants from Au- 
stralasia. The version is still cor- 
rect and clear, and adapted to the 
comprehension of the mere English 
student. Mr. Daniel, who, some 
few years ago, published a work 
upon ** Rural Sports” in one vo- 
lume quarto, has now republished 
his labours, if sports of any kind 
may be so entitled, in three volumes 
octavo. He is more of the amateur 
than altogether beseemeth a clergy- 
man of the established, or indeed of 
any other church; the reverend 
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sportsman delivers his doctrines con 
amore, and may not unaptly be 
styled an animated field-preacher. 
His work is considerably improved 
by this néw edition, and he is en. 
titled to the praise after which he 
chooses to aspire. —Sed paulo majora 
cancmus. We have received two 
works in the course of the year. 
which, as monographies, are entitled 
to approbation without any draw- 
back, and have conferred an honour 
on the nation in which they have 
appeared. We now refer to the 
very splendid folio “* Description of 
the Genus Pinus,” by Mr. Lambert, 
vice-president of the Linnéan So- 
ciety ; a publication entitled to every 
degree of patronage, whether we 
regard the importance of the sub- 
ject of which it treais as contri- 
butory to picturesque beauty, or the 
deniands of numerous arts and ma- 
nutactures; the scientific arrange- 
ment in which it is developed; the 
wide and comprehensive view which 
the ingenious author has taken of it; 
the accuracy and perspicuity of his 
language; or the magnificent ele- 
gance of the paper, the letter-press, 
and especially of the engravings that 
accompany it, but which, never- 
less, by raising its price to ten 
guineas, places it far beyond the pos- 
sibility of its becoming a boox of 
popular circulation. The other mo- 
bography to which our eye is di- 
rected is Mr. Montague’s “ Testa- 
cea Britannica, or Natural History 
of British Shells,” price two guineas 
in quarto: which, if not entitled to 
all the public consideration of the 
foregoing work, iS of considerable 
importance, as well from the cor- 
rectness of the description, the ex- 
tent of its research, and the truth of 
its drawings. It is, moreover, plea- 


singly interspersed with a faithful 
but curious account of the manners 


of most of the animals introduces 
an 
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and upon the whcle may be regard- 
ed as an important acquisition in the 
department of British conchology. 
We ought not to close this brief 
sketch of our annual advance in na- 
tural history without noticing Mr. 
Bingley’s ‘* Animal Biography,” 
which he still further describes as 
being ‘* Anecdotes of the Lives, 
Manners, and Economy of the Ani- 
mal Creation, arranged according to 
the System of Linnéus, three vo- 
lumes octavo.” Mr. Bingley is not 
entitled to speak ex cathedra; his 
work is a mere compilation ; and as 
he offers but few proofs of his being 
at any time personally acquainted 
with the subject on which he des- 
cants, it is by no means wonderful 
that he should copy from authors of 
doubtful testimony, or amuse us 
with curiosities that do not exist in 
nature. We have here a full ac- 
count both in prose and poetry of 
the wonderful love-battles of the 
snail. Had he consulted the more 
cautious and better-informed Mr. 
Montescue, he would have had rea- 
son to have suppressed this, as well 
as various other pages by: which his 
work has been very unnecessarily 
aggrandized. 

The department of Experimental 
Philosophy, though not considera- 
bly, enriched by contributions in 
point of number, has no reason to 
be dissatisfied with what it has re- 
ceived in point of importance. Dr. 
Black’s Chemical Lectures will, we 
apprehend, be long resorted to as a 
book of sterling and standard merit. 
It is one of the chief toundation- 
Stones in the vast structure of mo- 
dern chemistry, firm and well poised, 
and which will never give way, how 
lofty or extensive soever the edifice 
that may be raised over it. The 
labours of this celebrated chemist 
would unquestionably have excited 
more attention had they been pub- 
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lished many years ago, when the 
fucts and experiments they record 
were as novel as they were curious, 
Yet it is ot infinite importance to us, 
in every science, to revert at times 
to the first rounds of the ladder by 
which we have ascended ;_ to re-per- 
use our grammatical institutes ; 
and survey the strength of the prop 
on which we stand, the weight of 
the authority. that upholds us: in 
our advance. And nothing can offer 
a stronger proof of the intrinsic de- 
sert of these veteran lectures, than 
the popularity with which they 
have been received in the midst of 
multitudes. of volumes upon the 
same subject, possessed of more ho- 
velty and continuing the science, if 
science it may yet be called, to the 
present day. ‘To those who are 
thus desirous of being acquainted. 
with its latest bearings, we can 
fairly recommend Mr. Accum's 
** System of Chemistry: a.system 
at once comprehensive and simple, 
perspicacious and accurate. In de- 
scribing the newly detected metals,» 
however, he appears to us to have. 
set down one or two that have since 
been relinquished by their orginal 
discoverers as compound bodies. Om 
the subject of animal chemistry, 
we have no hesitation in very highly 
applauding the labours of Mr. W. 
Jehnson, which extend to three vo- 
lumes octavo; and considerably 
succeed in investigating the opera- 
tions of sanguification, ossification, 
nutrition, and the secretion of the 
different fluids, so far as they are 
connected with the present state of 
our chemical discoveries. Inti- 
mately. connected herewith is pro- 
fessor. Aldini’s ‘* Account of «he 


late Improvements in Galvanism,” 
which contains experiments equally 
extraordinary in their nature and 
prodigious in their power, and which 
cannot even yet be contemplated 
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without surprise, common as they 
are at length become by the multi- 

licity of lecturers upon the subject. 

n the first part of this valuable 
book, Mr. Aldini treats of the ge- 
neral properties of Galvanism; and 
in the second of its stupendous in- 
fluence on the vital powers, as well as 
on the blood, bile, urine, and other 
secretions by means of the Voltaic 
pile, or, what is now almost uni- 
formly used instead, the Galvanic 
trough. It closes with several im- 
important appendixes relative to the 
science from iis earliest to its pre- 
sent state, and, upon the whole, 
may be regarded as containing an 
explicit account of every thing that 
relates to it. As a work aiming, 
and not unsuccessfully, at popular 
Janguage and popular illustrations, 
Mr. Cavallo’s ‘* Elements of Na- 
tural and Experimental Philosophy” 
are entitled to considerable praise. 
The plan he has pursued is difter- 
ent in some measure from the com- 
mon routine, but we do not per- 
ceive that he gains hereby any point 
beyond that of novelty. Many of 
the latest experiments and observa- 
tions are noticed ; we have hence a 
brief account of the discoveries of 
Schreeter and Herschel; a history 
of the two new planets ; of balloons 
and meteoric stones. In the de- 
partment of mineralogy, Mr. Sow- 
erby has endeavoured to elucidate 
that of our own country by a variety 
of * Coloured Figures,” published 
in successive numbers, of which 
eleven have been published, bound 
up in a small octavo volume. ‘The 
author's intention is good, but his 
object is not easily attainable; the 
everlasting variation of light and 
shade, so conspicuous in a multitude 
of minerai specimens, cannot possi- 
bly be represented in a fixed paint- 
mg, nor can the painter's art extend 
to a fair delineation of the fracture 


which discriminates the essential 
character. On the subject of geology 
we have received an anonymous 
volume, entitled «* A Comparative 
View of the Huttonian and Neptu. 
nian System of Geology.” The wri- 
ter has espoused the latter side of 
the question, and his observations 
are principally directed against Mr. 
Playtair, who is indubitably the 
ablest supporter of the pyrean sy- 
stem; and who, if we recollect 
aright, has warmly contended for 
this system both in individual pub. 
lications, and papers introduced into 
the transactions of public literary 
societies. Our author has, upon 
the whole, candidly stated the chief 
points of controversy ; but his title 
is strangely unclassic and incorrect. 
Hutton and Neptune are not con- 
trasted terms: Huttonian and Lu- 
cean, or Kirwanean, might have 
been employed, it he feel fond of a 
nomenclature derived from modern 
philosophers ; but if Neptunian be 
yet to be retained, the term ought 
to be opposed by that of Plutonic 
or Vulcanic, both of which are 
ready made to his hands in the wri- 
tings of many controversialists upon 
this recondite subject. We do not 
perceive that this writer has added 
much to the very able reply which 
has already been given by Mr. Kir- 
wan himself to the remarks of Mr. 
Playfair, 

Agriculture has not been pecu- 
liarly benefited by the publications 
of the current year: those which 
have appeared have been rather the 
production of North than of South 
Britain. Mr, Findlater has given 
us a “‘ General View of the Agri- 
culture of the County of Peebles, 
with various Suggestions as to the 
Means both of local and general 
Improvement of Agriculture.” The 
county of Peebles is more generally 


known among ourselves as the 
county 
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county of Tweeddale, and lies be- 
tween Dumfries, Lanark, Selkirk, 
and Mid Lothian. The unscientific 
mode of cultivating this district dis- 
ables us from deriving any great im- 
provement from the account before 
us. Yet it is of use as a statistic 
document. Mr. Findlater, who is 
a clergymen, drew it up as a report 
for the board of agriculture, at the 
request of sir Jolf Sinclair. Dr. 
A. Hunter has been induced to re- 
publish his ‘* Georgical Essays” 
with additions so numerous as to 
multiply them from a single octavo 
into four octavo volumes. And it 
should seem, from what is occasion- 
ally thrown out, that he is at present 
s0 earnestly engaged upon the im- 
portant subject of rural economy, 
that he means to bring forwards 
two additioual volumes of Essays 
upon the same subject annually. 
The augmentations at present be- 
fore us are rather compilations from 
approved writers than original com- 
munications; and if the author con- 
tinue to manifest the same judge- 
ment in selecting from the infini- 
tude of other books upon similar 
subjects which he has displayed in 
the volumes before us, he will per- 
form no unacceptable service for 
the public. The Highland society 
has published a second volume of 
its very important and_ patriotic 
** Essays and ‘Transactions.’ ‘The 
editor is Mr. Mackenzie, who has 
not only fulfilled the task allotted 
to him with attention and spirit, 
but has considerably enriched the 
book by personal communications. 
The Essays are chiefly directed to 
the nature of peat-mosses, with the 
best means of reclaiming them, and 
the cultivation of the fisheries : and 
upon both subjects we meet with a 
variety of observations equally va- 
luable to individual owners, and the 
nation at Jarge. We shall receive 


the continuance of the labours of 
this truly spirited and laudable so- 
ciety with a cordial welcome. The. 
editor of the ‘* Farmer's Magazine” 
has brought forwards his third vo- 
lume, which, in plain unassuming 
language, records a multiplicity of 
facts and hints that may be highly 
serviceable to the honest circle to 
whom it is addressed. ‘This is also, 
for the most part, a history of the 
agriculture of North Britain; it is 
countenanced, and deservedly, by 
the communications of several of 
our most respectable practical culti- 
vators. Lord Sommerville, whose 
indefatigable zeal and industry im 
all the concerns of Nomadic life have 
justly entitled him to the presidency 
of the agricultural board, has fa- 
voured us with a small volume of 
‘« Tracts and Observations relative 
to Sheep, Wool, Ploughs, and Ox- 
en,” which evince an intumate-ace 
quaintance with the different sub- 
jects discussed, contain many be- 
neficial observations, and give a de- 
tailed account of the cattle-show 
which was lately instituted by his 
Jordship. In Mr. Taplin’s “ Sport 
ing Dictionary” we rather perceive 
the knack of book-making, than a 
pretension to any thing of original 
merit; the pages, nevertheless, cons 
tain information, and may be use- 
fully consulted by those who are 
competent to understand and have 
a taste for relishing whatever is 
bombast and inflated. From a 
‘* Piccadilly Farmer and Engineer,” 
of the name of W. Lester, we have 
seen a book of ‘‘ Observations” and 
«« Discoveries” asserted to be “ of 
the utmost importance to the agri- 
cultural world,” which appears to 
have the mere merit of puthng into 
public notice a ehaff-machine in- 
vented by the writer, and which, 
it seems, requires this adventitious 
aid to obtain a circulation, On the 

subject 
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subject of horticulture Mr. Forsyth 
has published a third edition of his 
famous “‘ Treatise,” which we should 
not have noticed had it not been to 
have announced that he has fairly 
availed himself of the paper in his 
favour which was lately introduced 
into one or two of our public ma- 
gazines by a very respectable medi- 
cal and chirurgical committee, who 
have, rather strangely it must be 
confessed, connected the subject 
with their own profession, and 
drawn up and subscribed a pre- 
scription which we have no doubt 
will be serviceable to what we have 
hitherto understood to be the de- 
clining reputation of the process, if 
not to the disorder of the trees. 
The same subject has been also in- 
cidentally entered upon by Dr. An- 
derson, in a publication immediate- 
ly descriptive of his new patent 
hot-house, which is designed to 
operate chiefly by means of the sun, 
without the aid of flues, or tan- 
bark, or steam; a part of the plan 
of which we have no doubt may be 
found serviceable in the tuture con- 
struction of conservatories, although 
we have no idea that it will altoge- 
ther suppress the use either of tan- 
Bark or tlues. To the result of ex- 
perience, however, we must trust 
alone for the degree of benefit to be 
derived both from the plaister and 
the hot-house. 

if the department of navigation 
have not been enlarged by the com- 
munication of new discoveries with- 
in the period of the current year, 
it has been very considerably assist- 
ed and enriched by the labours of 
Mr. Clarke and captain Burney. Of 
the extent of either of these works 
we are not altogether apprised, the 
first volume of each having hitherto 
appeared, occupying a thick quarto. 
‘hat of Mr. Clarke evinces consi- 
derable learning and indefatigable 


research. But his research is ocea- 
sionally accompanied with inaccu- 
racy, and his learning is too much 
tinctured with the sky-blue of ima- 
gination. He is a zealous follower 
of Mr. Bryant, and hence we have 
every thing repeated about the ark 
which is contained in the celebrated 
Analysis. In reality we have more : 
for Mr. Clarke ascends into the an- 
tediluvian ages, even prior to the 
birth of Noah; and we have in con- 
sequence hints, intimations, and con- 
yectures of what was known and 
what was done in the science of 
navigation shortly after the exile of 
Adam from the Garden of Eden, 
Had our author been acquainted 
with the Ce!tic Researches of Mr. 
Davies, which, unfortunately for 
him, were not then published, he 
would probably have ushered us 
into the Garden of Eden itself; have 
untolded to us, as that gentieman 
has done, the first conversation 
which was held between the origi- 
nal parents of mankind; and de- 
duced the various branches of lite- 
rature from the branches of the tree 
of knowledge. This luxuriancy of 
tancy is too perspicuous throughout 
the whole volume :—it induces the 
ingenious author to convert facts 
into tables, and fables into tacts: but 
it is peculiarly conspicuous in its 
introduction, and earlier chapters; 
and hence the expedition of the Ar- 
gonauts is regarded as chimerical, 
while the authority of Kisse#us, a 
Mahommedan writer, is appealed 
to in proof of the important 1- 
formation that the Sabians were i 
actual possession of books written 
by Esdras, Seth, and even Adam 
himself. Abating, however, this 
predisposition for the marvellous, 
the work before us is a valuable and 
useful compilation. The history of 
what may now properly be termed 
modern navigation, extends = 
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the reign of John I. of Portugal, fa- 
ther of the celebrated and enlight- 
ened prince Henry, to the voyage 
of Vasco de Gamez inclusively, im- 
mortalised in the Lusiad of Ca- 
moens, which, in acool prosaic nar- 
rative, is far too copiously referred 
to. The volume concludes with an 
appendix of papers and documents 
adverted to in the body of the work. 
The undertaking, we understand, 
was commenced under the patronage 
of the late board of admivulty. 

Mr. Burney’s work is entitled 
«© A Chronological History of the 
Discoveries in the South Sea or Pa- 
cifie Ocean. Part I. Commencing 
with an Account of the earliest Dis- 
covery of that Sea by Europeans, and 
terminating with the Voyage of Sir 
Francis Drake in 1570. Illustrated 
with Charts.” Captain Burney has 
executed his object, so far at least 
as it at present extends, in a manner 
masterly beyond any praise it is in 
our power to bestow, and has de- 
dicated it to sir Joseph Banks, who 
will, no doubt, be proud of the ho- 
nour hereby conferred upon him. 
It is clear, correct, and comprehen- 
sive; entertaining without fiction, 
and learned without dogmatism. 
The professional skill of the writer 
enables him to be almost always at 
home, and gives an ease, and 
at the same time, an authenticity to 
his descriptions, which we should in 
vain perhaps look for otherwise. We 
trust this important, and we may 
add incomparable, work will be per- 
severed in; not only through the 
discoveries in the Pacific, but, as a 
hint is thrown out in the introduc- 
tion, through every other sea into 
which the spirit of adventure or 
the curiosity of man has at any 
time carried him. ‘This is indeed 
to propose an arduous and most vo- 
luminous task to this admirable wri- 
ter, but we know of no one so well 
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calculated to engage in it as him- 
self. Whether he will think proper 
to plunge into so vast an engage- 
ment we cannot absolutely tell; but 
from the following declaration we 
are not without hopes: ** For the 
subject of the present work,” sa 
captain Burney, “ I have chosen the 
discoveries made in the South Sea, 
to which my attention bas been 
principally directed, from having 
sailed with that great discoverer, 
and excellent navigator, the late 
captain Cook, under whose com- 
mand I served as lieutenant in his 
two last voyages.” 

In our Jast number we endea- 
voured to give some idea of the 
merits of Mr. Pinkerton’s Geogra- 
phy. This, we understand, has 
since been translated into French, 
and is obtaining a large and de- 
served circulation upon the conti- 
nent. At heme, we have now to 
notice, that an abridgement of it, 
in one thick octavo volume, has 
been published for the use of 
schools, and is likely to meet with 
success. ‘The editor has rather cur- 
tailed the work by the excision of 
excrescent parts, than by a conden- 
sation of the whole; and, as much 
of the original was not necessary to 
be studied in the greater part of our 
seminaries, we believe the plan to 
be the most judicious of any that 
could be adopted. 

In brietly adverting to the astro- 
nomical and mathematical litera- 
ture of the year, as a tribute to ge- 
nius and reputation we shail com- 
mence with noticing Dr. Small's 
account of the “ Discoveries of 
Kepler, including an astronomical 
Review of the Systems which had 
successively prevailed before his 
Time.” ‘This is a useful book, 
developing the subject of which it 
treats in a manner perspicuous and 
intelligible. ‘The obligations of our 
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own immortal Newton to his pre- 
decessor, Kepler, are faithfully 
inted out; as are also the infinite 
improvements introduced by sir 
Isaac into the science; or rather, 
we may say, the outlines of the 
sublime building, are delineated, 
which he erected on so stable a 
basis. The actual phenomena of 
the heavens are, in the first instance, 
carefully represented; then follow 
the earlier theories by which they 
were attempted to be described, a 
judicious elucidation of their inac- 
curacy and inefficiency, and the 
conduct pursued by Copernicus to 
establish the existing theory. Dr. 
Hutton has offered an acceptable 
resent to the English reader, by 
bis translation of Ozanam’'s “ Re- 
creations in Mathematics and Na- 
tural Philosophy ;"’ which con- 
tain a vast fund of instruction, and, 
as the title expresses it, amusement, 
on the subjects of which he treats. 
Montucla's work is too operose and 
voluminous to become, at any time, 
much more than a book of rete- 
rence ; and the present, in common 
cases, will ably supply its place. It 
affords, moreover, a larger portion of 
scientific entertainment; and, in 
its language, as well as in its ar- 
rangement, is far better adapted for 
general use. Mr. Frend has very 
happily succeeded in a familiar little 
work, intended to convey to young 
persous an idea of the change which 
is perpetually taking place in the 
heavenly bodies, and the new phe- 
nomena which the heavens them- 
selves are hence assuming. ‘This 
little tract he has denominated 
** Evenings at Home, or the Beauty 
of the Heavens displayed;” in 
which, he tells us, ‘* several strik- 
ing appearances to be observed on 
various evenings, in the heavens, 
during the vear 1804, are described ; 
and several means, within doors, are 
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pointed out by which the time of 
young persons may be innocently, 
agrecably, and profitably employ- 
ed.” We are glad to be able to 
announce that this elegant and use. 
ful manual is to be continued an- 
nually. From Dr. Young we have 
2 concise and judicious 
nalysis of the Principles of Na- 
tural Philosophy ;”? which consists, 
however, of a mere syllabus of a 
course of lectures; such, we be- 
lieve, as he has been in the habit of 
using at the royal institute. It ma 
hence be found of admirable ser- 
vice as a book of reference, or a 
guide in the prosecution of exer- 
cises and experiments; but the de- 
monstrations must be added by the 
reader or student; for they are 
rarely introduced into the text-book 
before us. Mr. Baron Masseres has 
published another volume on the 
subject of mathematics, which he 
has entitled ‘‘ Tracts on the Reso- 
lution of Cubic and Biquadratic 
Equations.” ‘These tracts are in- 
troduced by a prefatory explanation 
of their contents, and consist of six 
in number. The old objections to 
the use of negative quantities are 
here re-urged ; but we do not per- 
ceive that any new argument of 
importance is advanced in the course 
of the discussion, into which we 
have neither time nor inclination to 
eter. The tracts themselves re- 
flect credit upon this ingenious ma- 
thematician’s diligence, perseve- 
rance, and knowledge of his sub- 
ject. Ofa very different character, 
but equally worthy of attention, are 
Mr. Woodhouse’s “ Principles of 
Analytical Calculation ;” in which 
the writer has been far more anxi- 
ous to furnish a book that may ¢x- 
ercise the skill and ingenuity of 
our higher mathematicians, than to 
condescend to the limited powers 


and comprehensions of a 
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Jt is, in reality,in no respect an 
elenientary book: the language is 
technical ; the discussions novel and 
abstruse ; yet the author seldom or 
never deviates from the soundest 
principles of reasoning in his ana- 
lytic processes; he minutely and 
carefully seperates what is real from 
mere articles of convention, and 
discloses where the mind can rest 
with satisfaction in the discoveries 
of the moderns. 

On the subject of perspective, the 
only book worth noticing, is “ A 
Practical Treatise, by Mr. Edwards, 
Associate and Teacher of Perspec- 
tive in the Royal Academy.” The 
ground-work of this treatise is, as 
it ought to be, the Lyncean Perspec- 
tive of Dr. Brook Taylor; while the 
Optics of Mr. Emmerson have not 
been altogether lost sight of. It is 
a truly valuable publication, and 
ought to be in the hands of every 
student. We cannot quit it with- 
out noticing, that a remark, which 
we made in our Jast number on Mr. 
Malton’s work, is here confirmed 
by a similar observation. Mr. Ed- 
wards admits, that it contains some 
excellent and masterly examples ; 
but adds, that the author ‘‘ has de- 
stroyed their utility, by entangling 
the vanishing points, and crossing 
the diagrams in so confused a man- 
ner, that it almost impossible for a 
young practitioner to trace and di- 
tinguish the different figures." We 
perceive Mr. Malton to be more 
largely opposed, however, in an 
“* Essay on Rural Architecture, il- 
lustrated with original and economi- 
cal Designs, by Mr.R.Elsam.” The 
eong taste has unquestionably been 
ong misled; but the present au- 
thor, so far from restoring it to 
classical and appropriate simplicity, 
wanders further from the mark 
than most of his predecessors ; 


and hence, though his professed ob- 
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ject is to sacrifice, In every iustance, 
art to nature, we not only have a 
plentiful introduction of art, but oc- 
casionally of the worst and most dis- 
gusting character. What avails it to 
conceal the mansion-house in a vast 
luxuriance of tufts of wees, or to 
make it shrink from a square of 
massy magnifcenee into a pictu- 
resque nut-shell, it we be to have 
auxiliary huts and out-houses pre- 
sented to us under the whimsical 
shape of rural retreats, Saxon gate. 
ways, Gothic castles, or some quaint 
device ycleped of Roman or Gre- 
cian style of architecture, but which 
might as well be nominated of Chi- 
nese invention? We do not see 
that Mr. Malton is likely to suffer 
from the confused and hetrogeneous 
attack of the present writer. A 
work ina great measure of similar 
description, has issued from the 
hand of Mr. Repton, which he en- 
titles, “‘ Observations on the Theory 
and Practice of Landscape-garden- 
ing; including some Remarks on 
Grecian and Gothic Architecture, 
collected from various Manuscripts 
in the Possession of the different 
Noblemen and Gentlemen for 
whose Use they were originally 
written.” This pompous publica- 
tion discovers some knowledge of 
the art, but an infinitely greater de- 
gree of conceit and egotism. With 
the specimens of architecture re- 
ferred to, the writer has personally 
had but little concern; and, ‘with 
respect to the branch of ornamental 
gardening, which more immedi- 
ately constitutes his own profession, 
had we no other work upon the 
subject than the present, we should 
sincerely assent to the following 
passage with which it is introduced, 
that most “* difficult is the applica 
tion of any rules of art to the works 
of nature.” The book is dedicated 


to the king; and from its extrava- 
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gant price (five guineas), and the 
still more extravagant demand of 
the artist for his travelling expenses 
and protessional opinion, there can 
be no doubt that he is intoxicated 
by the splendid and muniticent gra- 
tuities he has received from the 
royal purse, though the amount of 
them is here modestly concealed. 
From st:/iJife we now advance to 
active life ; from the bending line of 
beauty to the angles of fortification 
and the rigid manauvres of military 
tactics. ‘This has long been a fruit- 
ful subject ; and several of the pub- 
lications before us by no means 
disgrace its present importance. 
It is impossible to have noticed the 
various events of the late war, and 
especially the uniform success of 
Bonaparte, without perceiving that 
the system of attack and defence 
has undergone a very cousiderable 
change from what it exhibited un- 
der the seven years’ war; in the 
course of which it was conceived 
to have attained its ultimate point 
of perfection. In almost every in- 
stance, during the late hostilities, 
the assailing army obtained posses- 
sion of the field, and, in most in- 
stances, an important and decisive 
triumph; and as the French, and 
especially under the guidance of 
Bonaparte, were commonly the as- 
sailants, it is not to be wondered at 
that they should be able to boast of 
the greatest number of conquests. 
Impetuosity has almost universally 
prevailed over an orderly and rigid 
resistance ; and the velocity of the 
attack has destroyed half the effect 
of the most ably planted artillery, 
and given an indubitable advantage 
to side-arms over musketry. ~ It is 
hence highly necessary to become 
acquainted with those rapid and al- 
most irresistible evolutions which 
have so successfily been intro- 
duced into the field by the enemy ; 


and captain Macdonald has, in con. 
sequence, been usefully engaged in 
translating from the French tongue, 
the * Rules and Regulations for the 


Field Exercise and Maneuvres of 


the French Infantry,” which were 
issued, Aug. 1st,1791. The work 
is well illustrated by explanatory 
notes; and should net only be con- 
sulted, butprofessionally studied, by 
every regular and volunteer officer, 
An able * Treatise on the Art of 
War,” has also made its appearance 
as an extract from the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica; which is admirably 
well-timed ; and from its intrinsic 
merit highly worthy of perusal. 
It contains the principles of of- 
fensive and defensive operations ; 
with rules for conducting the pesié- 
guerre, or war of posts; and the 
methods of attack and defence in 
sieges. Colonel Herries bas pub- 
lished the first part of his ‘ Instruc- 
tions for the Use of Yeomanry and 
Volunteer Corps of Cavalry ;” a 
book which we suppose to be found, 
as it ought to be, in the parlour- 
window of every person to whom, 
by its tide, it is addressed. Mr. 
Smirke has produced a ** Review of 
a Battalion of Infantry, mcluding 
the eighteen Manceuvres, illustrat- 
ed by a Series of engraved Dia- 
grams.” ‘The diagrams are here 
not an idle ornament; they give, in 
many instances, a fairer idea of the 
mancuvre presented than it is easy 
to communicate by verbal descrip- 
tion of any kind. We have receiv- 
ed, independently of these publica- 
tions, several of slighter and merely 
temporary importance, of which we 
may perhaps be expected to notice 
* the Volunteer’s, Guide; by an 
Officer in the third Regiment of 
Loyal London Volunteers ;” Mr. 
Hood's ‘ Elements of War ;” and 
a “* Manual for a Volunteer Corps 


of Infantry.”. Of these the merit 
consists 
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eonsists chiefly, if not altogether, in 
their immediate application to the 
times. ‘They may, at present, be 
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perused with profit; but if not no- 
ticed now, they have no chance of 
being noticed hereafter. 
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CHAPTER Ill. 


MORAL anv POLITICAL. 


Containing History, Travels, Politics, Law, Ethics, Metaphysics, Education, 
Trade. 


NHE publications of the class 
‘| immediately before us have 
been numerous, and in many in- 
stances not unimportant. We shall 
take a brief survey of the more va- 
luable, and endeavour rather to 
communicate an idea of their gene- 
ral character, than to enter into a 
minute detail of their respective 
subdivisions. Mr. Plowden is en- 
titled to an early notice in this chap- 
ter, in consequence of his ‘* Histo- 
rical Review of the State of Ire- 
land, from the Invasion ot that 
Country under Henry Il. to its 
Union with Great Britain.” Such 
is the extent of the work as an- 
nounced in the title; but it 1s ob- 
vious, from its perusal, that the his- 
torian’s chief object was to give an 
account of the political transactions 
which have laéely occurred within 
this department of what has, not 
inappropriately, been called West 
Britain; and which led to the im- 
portant event of an union of king- 
doms and legislatures. We have 
hence an extent of research, a mi- 
nuteness of detail, and a scope of 
Jetter-press devoted to this latter 
consideration, which is altogether 
unproportioned to the space occu- 
pied by the earlier branches of the 
subject; and the title might have 
Tun perhaps more fairly—a “ His- 


tory of the Annexation of Ireland 
to Great Britain, with an introdac- 
tory Sketch of the former Country, 
from its earliest Periods.” These 
periods reach indeed to a lofty 
ascent; in reality, so lofty, that we 
often tind our guide, as well as 
ourselves, lost in the clouds that 
surround us. It commences with 
the reign of that ‘‘ great and fa- 
vourite monarch Ollam - Fodlah, 
who reigned, according to Keating, 
g50 years before the Christian 
wera.” During his reign, and for 
several centuries afterwards, we 
meet with a wonderful assemblage 
of most marvellous and extraordi- 
nary eveiits, which might well have 
served to decorate the warm and 
coptident pages of gencral Val- 
lency. Mr. Plowden fixes the pe- 
riod in which England acquired 
any degree of possession and con- 
troul over Ireland, in the reign of 
Henry II., who was invited to [re- 
land by Dermond, a king of Leia- 
ster, who, like another Paris, had 
seduced and carried off the wife ot 
another provincial king, and had 
hereby induced all the neighbouring 
princes to league against him. Un- 
der the reign of Heury VII. Ireland 
appears to have enjoyed the enact- 
inent of many wise and salutary 
regulations, Which were instantly 
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departed from on his death; and, 
under the protectorate of Cromwell, 
she seems to have suffered as much, 
and perhaps rather more, than she 
has suffered at any time: we mean 
in point of peculation and tyranny. 
It is well known that Cromwell 
had a numerous retinue of depen- 
dants to provide for; and when, as 
it often occurred, he could not 
gratify their rapacity at home, a 
nt of the estate of some dis- 
placed Irish proprietor admirably 
answered his purpose, and at once 
removed to a convenient distance 
from him the dissatisfied and the 
source of dissatisfaction. In mo- 
dern times, the severest sutferings 
the country appears to have sus- 
tained occurred between the pe- 
riod of the recal of lord Fitzwilliam 
and the dissolution of the anti-ja- 
cobin ministry. Much yet remains 
to be done, before Ireland will cor- 
dially assent to the union which 
she could not prevent; and which, 
whatever it have done hitherto, may 
unquestionably be made contribu- 
tory to her advantage, in a very 
high degree, if she be allowed the 
precious sight of a few glimpses of 
sound faith from the cabinet ; and 
commercial, as well as political, ge- 
nerosity from the legislature. 

On crossing the channel, we per- 
ceive various attempts to illustrate 
the history of Great Britain, either 
in whole or in part, from its ear- 
liest epochs to the present eventful 

riod. Of these, some are fabu- 

ous and fanciful; and others, 
founded on firmer documents and 
diagnostic of a more solid judge- 
ment. The more fabulous still, as 
in former times, principally relate 
to the prineipality ; upon the early 
population of which we have had 
two publications ; one entitled, ano- 
pymously, * A Vindication of the 
Celts, from ancient Authorities ; 


with Observations on Mr. Pinker. 
ton’s Hypothesis concerning the 
Origin of the European Nations in 
his Modern Geography, and Disser- 
tation on the Scythians or Goths ;” 
and the other, ‘A Sketch of the 
early Cymry, or Ancient Britons, 
from the Year 700 before Christ, 
to A.D. 500, by the Rev. P. Ro- 
berts, A.M.” The chief object of 
the former, as its title imports, is to 
oppose the visionary system of Mr. 
Pinkerton. This is easily done, and 
consequently suthciently accom- 
plished in the work before us; al- 
though, upon equal ground, the 
author appears to have no preten- 
sions to measure lances with his 
opponent. But having followed 
many a prior essayist on the same 
side of the question, in pointing 
out errors and inconclusions in Mr. 
Pinkerton’s Theory, our author 
does not advance with a better to 
supply its place: instead of which 
indeed we have long romantic his- 
tories of fictitious persons, and con- 
jectures, which, far from being ca- 
pable of proof, are easily open to 
refutation. From Mr. Roberts's 
* Sketch,” we freely confess, how- 
ever, that we have not been 
able to obtain a much greater de- 
gree of knowledge. Before the 
triads are resorted to, we want to 
have their veracity, as historic docu- 
ments, a little better established ; 
or, in other words, to have a little 
more of their origin and history: 
and a similar observation may be 
made with regard to the remains of 
Taliesin and Aneurin. It has been 
asserted by Mr. Davies, long since 
this publication, that the Druids 
were in possession of an alphabet, 
and were in the habit of recording 
the transactions of their country m 
regular writing ; and that there ex- 
ists, at this moment, within the fast- 


nesses of the Welsh mountains, @ 
regular 
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regular snecession of Druidic priests 
who have never forsaken the reli- 
gion of their forefathers ; and among 
whom these characters are still in 
use. Why are not these right ve- 
nerable descendants brought for- 
wards as witnesses, both of their 
own existence and of the scientific 
attainments of their forefathers ? 
Why are not their scrolls and do- 
cuments examined for genuine co- 
pies of such ancient effusions ? The 
more we dive into these national 
legends, the more contradictory we 
tind them. We well remember 
that the triads, or at Jeast that seve- 
ral fragments of them intreduced 
into the Welch Archaiology, assert- 
ed, that the aborizinal inhabitants 
took possession of the country un- 
der the guidance of the good, the 
meek, and the unwarlike Hu the 
mighty; but, according to ‘Taliesin, 
in a passage quoted ia the book 
before us, the aboriginal leader 
was a bold and martial chief, 
and all the adventurers who accom- 
panied him were also fond of war, 
and the dread of Europe, ober afnis 
£uropa. ‘Valiesin moreover states, 
that they were natives of Gatis, a 
country in Asia, and the triads, 
that they came across the blue 
haze from Deffrobani. Yet what 
is Deffrobani? It is generally in- 
terpreted, and in this very triad, 
Constantinople ; buat this not cor- 
responding with the account of ‘Ta- 
liesin, and the Asiatic origin of the 
Welch antiquaries, it is athrmed 
by others to mean the island of 
Ceylon. We want therefore’ har- 
Inony, proportion, and mutual 
agreement between these pretended 
documents, before any reliance can 
be placed upon them ; or, in other 
words, documents themselves. 

‘« Historical View of the English 
Government, from the Settlement 
of the Saxons in Britain to the Re- 
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volution of 1688, by John Millar, 


Esq.” 4 volumes, 8vo. When we 
mention that this work is istro- 
duced by an eloquent dedication ta 
Mr. Fox, we need make no other 
effort to convince ous readers of 
the political system it is for the 
most part likely to favour. It is ta 
the latter half of the “ Historical 
View” alone, however, that we 
have now to direet our attention ; 
for the first two volumes were 
brought forwards not less than six- 
teen years ago, in the form of a 
single volume in quarto. ‘The very 
respectable author is now no more, 
but he will long exist and flourish 
inhis works. There is a piercing and 
pervading spirit, a sound discrimi- 
native judgement, a bold analytical 
perseverance, which cannot but se- 
cure to him a very large portion of 
fame, and fame of that superior ors 
der which is most worth possessing. 
Professor Millar is not a mere nar- 
rator of events: in delineating the 
fact he developes the cause and 
predicts the result; he generalises 
history with history, and enriches 
the whole with true and enlarged 
philosophic views, and: extensive 
political catenations. Te makes 
the statesman while he instructs 
the man. It was his intention to 
have divides his commentary on 
the period subsequent to the acces. 
sion of the house of Stuart into two 
parts; the first to comprehend the 
history of the struggles which en- 
sued between the prerogative of 
the crown and the asserted privi- 
leges of the people anterior to the 
revolution in 1088, which termi- 
nated so successfully the contest in 
favour of the latter; and the se- 
cond to take a survey of the rise 
and progress of the influence of the 
crown, which has, of late years, 
been advancing in a path by so 
much the more dangerous, as it is 
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Jess open and observed than in for- 
mer periods ; which has relinquish- 
ed the stern brow of authority 
for the bewitching smile ot cor- 
ruption, and is accompanied with 
brices instead of menaces. ‘This 
part, we are sorry to add, 1s left 
unfiuished; and still more sorry 
are we to remark, that, from the 
carelessness of the editor or printer, 
a great variety of blunders are sul- 
fered to appear, which the least at- 
tention might have corrected. ‘The 
fourth voluine contains a review of 
the Irish government, with the ef- 
fects which that part of the united 
kingdom experienced in conse- 
quence of the revolution. 

We pass from the Celts to the 
Saxons; and, in the third volume 
at Mr. ‘Lurner'’s ‘* History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, from the Death of 
Alfred the Great to the Norman 
Conquest,” possess a very con- 
siderable treasure of authentic and 
highly instructive information. ‘The 
Danish Sagas, and the Cottonian 
documents in the British Museum, 
have been successfully adverted to 
for contributions; yet much still 
remains to be done, for much is 
still doubttul and uncommiunicated. 
‘The means of acquiring knowledge 
are nevertheless fruitful and abun- 
dant; and, as Mr. Tuener has al- 
ready thrust in his sickle to so 
much advantage, we trust he will 
still persevere; and that there are 
many volumes of his elaborate re- 
searches which yet remain to see 
the sun. 

Dr. Coote has added another vo- 
lume to his ** History of England,” 
which forms the ninth in the regu- 
lar series, and brings down the 
state of our public affairs from the 
peace of 1783 to the treaty at 
Amiens in 1802. The same liberal 
and independent spirit that charac- 
tertses his earlier labours, is equally 
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conspicuous in the present, which, 
it is obvious, must comprise the 
whole.extent of Mr, Pitt's first ad- 
ministration. In the long course 
of this period, it must be conceded, 
that there have been measures 
brought forwards by himself which 
are worthy of praise, but a far greater 
number which are entitled to cen- 
sure; and our author is discrimi- 
nate in pointing out both, and in 
applying his lash, or his encomium, 
as they appear fairly to be deserv- 
ed. Mr. Pitt continued to work at 
the wheel of government till he 
could wind it round no more: it 
moved with difficulty trom the va- 
rious clogs that surrounded it; and 
his own strength was entirely worn 
out. He retired from office, not 
from a dislike to office itself, but 
because he found it impossible to 
conduct the affairs of the nation any 
longer; and was succeeded by a 
minister, who, it he. had less talent 
to do good, had unquestionably 
less spirit to do mischief. He has 
been severely and generally cen- 
sured upon the subject of the late 
peace: our author unites in the 
condemnation; but thus candidly 
and ingenuously qualifies his blame : 
‘©The ministers had a difficult task 
to execute. The unfortunate pre- 
dicament in which the preceding 
leaders of the cabinet had involved 
the nation, rendered peace pecu- 
liarly necessary ; and the extraor- 
dinary and portentous increase of 
the power of France, with the high 
claims of a nation which accused 
Great Britain of the guilt of ag- 
gression, precluded the hope of fa- 
vourable or beneticial terms. ‘View- 
ed with reference to this state of 
aifairs, the treaty of Amiens calls 
for acquiescence and approbation, 
rather than disgust, objection, oF 
complaint ; and, if it should not be 


permanent, the fault w ill be that of 
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the rash statesman whose impolicy 
promoted by war the extension of 
Gallic power, not that of the pru- 
dent minister whose endeavours 
were exerted for the restoration of 
peace.” Dr. Coote appears in this 
passage to have laid the burden on 
the shoulders that ought to carry 
it: we object now, and we ever 
have objected, to the conditions ac- 
ceded to, but the times were im- 
portanate ; the crisis was already 
formed, and however dishonour- 
able those conditions may have 
been, Mr. Pitt would not have re- 
treated, could he have obtained as 
good. He even admitted them to 
be as favourable as he could have 
expected. The giant refreshed, 
however, is now once more in of- 
fice. May the evidence of fucts 
and the result of experience induce 
him never more to trifle with gold- 
en opportunities, should they ever 
be presented to him in the course 
of the present war as they were in 
that of the last. 

In the more voluminous detail of 
Dr. Bisset we have a sort of audi 
alieram partem. His ‘ History of 
the Reign of George IIl., to the 
Termination of the late War,” is 
extended to not less than six oc- 
tavo volumes. He is in every re- 
spect the church and court apolo- 
gist; but notwithstanding his evi- 
dent partiality, he is polite to the 
opposite parties, and indulgent to 
their motives. Dr. Bisset is a stre- 
nuous disciple of Mr. Burke ; but 
he improves upon the soil which 
was first opened by his illustrious 
Jeader, and hence, though Myr. 
Burke avowed his attachment in 
the strongest terms to catholic e- 
mancipation, and his warm and 
worthy disciple the earl of Fitz- 
william acted upon such avowal, 
Dr. Bisset attempts to vindicate the 
conduct of the cabinet in resisting 
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such a step, although it is well 
known to have been a point fore 
mally conceded to lord Fitzwilliam 
upon his acceptance of the vice- 
royalty. ‘Lo accomplish such vin- 
dication, indeed, it is necessary for 
our author to cross the Trish Chan- 
nel, take a journey to Dubiin, and 
analyse the secret views of the ca- 
tholics at their own homes; and 
here he iinds, or pretends to find, 
that their direct motives were very 
ditlerent from what they Wee 
openly professed to be; and that 
While a parliamentary retorm and 
catholic emancipation were the 
ostensible pursuits, separation and 
independence were the real ob- 
jects. We want facts, however, to 
substantiate this conclusion; those 
hitherto advanced are in diametrical 
Opposition to it. Ditlering as we 
do in polities from Dr. Bisset’s 
creed, we have, nevertheless, in 
the main, been pleased with his 
history, and we have seen no work 
of any party that possesses more 
merit, and rarely any one that pos- 
sesses so much, 

Before we altogether quit our 
own shores for the continent, we 
cannot avoid noticing Mr. Hay’s 
‘* History of the Insurrection of 
the County of Wexford in 1798,” 
which extends iideed to an account 
of various transactions which pre- 
ceded that event. ‘This gentleman 
has drunk largely of the phial of 
wrath which has been poured out 
upon his countrymen in general. 
Long prior to the rebellion, and 
even during its existence, he ap- 
pears to have been regarded by all 
parties in the amiable character of 
a conciliator; and at times, even 
against his will, he seems to have 
been compelled into some public 
otlice which had a prospect of be- 
nefiiing Lis country. <A govern- 


ment-inan himeelt, although lbe- 
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ral in bis political views towards the 
catholics, his connexions were chiet- 
ly of the government class, and lay 


principally among the officers of 


the diferent corps employed in go- 
vernment service: among these 
was lord Kingsborough, and the 
otlicers acting in sonyenction with 
him. Yet Mr. Hay could not es- 
cape the conmmon 
possessing private enemies, and on 
the declaration of martial law he 
wast unexpectedly arraigned betore a 
committee appointed by jieutenant- 
general Lake, and still more unex- 


pectedly, and without any sort of 


proof, or even trial, was arrested, 
sent to prison, and hurried on board 
a hulk that had been condemned 
to be broken up but a few days be- 
fore, in consequence of her leaki- 
ness and rottenness. After a long 
period of severe persecution, his 
undeserved punishment at length 
reached the ear of eeneral Lake, 
who immediately interfered, and 
the trial of Mr. Hay, to which he 
inost ardently looked forwards, suc- 
cceded his condemnation and penish- 
ment by about five weeks, curing 
Which period he endured so much 
suffering, sickness, and misery, 
that he avers it would have been a 
mercy to have shot him. In the 
course of this trial every stratagem 
appears to have been ethected to in- 
culpate him. He might indeed have 
escaped from it altogether, by plead- 
ing the act of amnesty; but know- 
ing and wishing to vindicate his in- 
nocence, he would not avail him- 
self of this act of royal indul- 
gence. Mr. baron Smith, the 
yudge on the occasion, was aware 
of this plea, and e!luded to it in 
the course 
Was aw 


of his obser ations ; he 
are also, and equally al- 
luded to, the villa: y with whi ly the 
trial was conducted acaist him: 
atthe result was, that Mr. Hay 


misfortune ot 
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Was most bonourably acquitted, and 
instantly discharged from his un- 
just imprisonment. The testimony 
of aman whose character has thus 
stood the ordeal of torture and se- 
vere examination, cannot but be 
received as sound and anthoritative 
evidence ; and we rejoice to find 
another and a most damning proof 
ot the falsehood of sir Richard 
Musgrave’s libels upon the great 
body ot the Irish catholic clergy. 
“ The conduct of the Roman-catho- 
lic clergy of the county of Wex- 
ford,” observes our author, ‘* how- 
ever unjustly reviled, was, during 
the insurrection there, guided by 
the true dictates and princiy iples of 
Christianity, really exemplary and 
meritorious. ‘They comforted the 
afflicted with all he zeal of Chris- 
tian charity, and in the most trying 
aixnl critical period practised every 
deed that must be considered bene- 
volent by every liberal and enlight- 
ened man, whatever brawlers of 
loyalty may assert to the contrary, 
endeavouring, with imdiscrimnate 
abuse, to brand their conduct in ge- 
neral with the stain of infamy. 
If any thing were eure to 
stroy the credit of sir liuichard, 

ter the Me indirect which has to 
eiven to him by lord Cornwallis, 
who expressly 
that his own name, as 
a patron of the work, should be 
withdrawn trom it, this volume, 
in conjunction w ith the pamphicts 
of Dr. Caulfield and Mr. ‘Towns- 
hend, must be altogether  sutfti- 
cient ; and we trust we shall now 
never hear again of sir Richard or 
his tebours. The velume betore 

us is entitled to a gener al eireula 

tion and a close ipspection : it is, ™ 
sume instances, rather too ardent 
in its language, but muc h ah 
ance ought to be made for the ir- 


ritability of feeling under whic : it 
a> 
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has been written, while, at the 
same time, its veracity is unim- 
peachable. 

“The History of France from 
the Year 1700 to the Peace con- 
cluded at Amiens in 1802, by Join 
Adolphus, Esq.” Svo. 2 vols. Mr. 
Adolphus has already acquired a 
fair reputation for historic narra- 
tive; and in the work before us 
is pursuing the same beaten path, 

without materi: ally descending, and 
certainly without any advance. ‘To 
his references, such as they are, 
he adheres with fidelity ; but 
he does not embrace his subject 
with sufficient scope, in conse- 
quence of which, names and facts 
of the utmost importance are either 
not adverted to at all, or hurried 
over with the most unsatisfying 
conciseness ; or the sources fron 
which he derives his information 
are too secondary to claim the no- 
tice of a writer who pretends to 
the high character of a national 
historian. From the paucity of 
observations, moreover, which lie 
scattered throughout these volumes, 
we are induced to observe that the 
mere narrator of progressive events 
is notan historian, but a chronicler, 
or chronologist; while, from the 
partiality which is too generally, 
and at times too grossly discovered, 
we also think it expedient to add 
that the man who writes under an 
undue bias of mind is a partial and 
prejudiced reporter, upon whose 
authority no reliance whatever can 
be placed. The abbé Barruel is an 
ignis fatuus, the deceit = whose 
light has been suthicient! ' proved 
as well in his own country as in 
almost every other part of Europe. 
Mr. Adolphus, in exploring the 
causes of the French revolution, 
has suffered himself to be chiefly 
guided by it; and it is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that he 


should be decoyed into many an 
error, and fall into many a slough. 
Upon subjects, however, uncon- 
nected with political or party con- 
siderations, Mr. Adolphus is a re- 
spectable, an instructive, and a jus 
dicious writer; and there are many 
parts of the history before us 
with which we have been highly 
pleased. 

Miss H. M. Williams has given 
us, in three volumes Svo., ** The 
Political and Confidential Corre- 
spondence of Lewis XVI., with 
Observations on each Letter;” a 
most useful, instructive, aud en- 
tertaining series of documents re- 
lative to perhaps the most eventful 
period in the whole scope of French 
history. There is still a conside- 
rable mystery attached to the means 
by which miss Williams became 
posse ssed of these lettcrs ; and, 
notwithstanding that they bear 
every internal proof of authenti- 
city, we contess we had some lurk- 
ing doubts on their first appearance. 
A pamphlet however which M. 
Bertrand de Molleville has sinte 
Written upon these letters them- 
selves, although intended, ina few 
minuter points, to question their 
homogeneity, has established, in 
our opinion, the very fact he tn- 
tended to controvert. ‘The enttre 
drift of his opposition, excepting 
in one or two mistances, is directed 
to the diction, which he conceives 
to be generally revised and puri- 
fied, but nevertheless to contain 
not only the sentiments of the un- 
fortunate monarch whose name they 
bear, but in other respects his un- 
( jnestionable correspon lence; wih 
the exception of not more than two 
Jetters, of the writing and dispatels 
of which he may nevertheless have 
been ignorant. These letters re- 
present Lewis XVi. in a most fe- 
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view: we behold in him, during 
his misfortunes, a regeneration of 
that virtue and piety which cha- 
racterised the earlier part of his 
life, when the seductions of the 
most voluptuous and lascivious 
court that France ever witnessed, 
disp)ayed under the patronage, or 


rather led on by the example, of 


that abandoned and hoary debau- 
chee his grandfather, Lewis XV., 
could neither entice himself nor 


the dauphiness trom the shade of 


Virtuous retirement, and an unin- 
terrupted series of pious and bene- 
volent acts. Happy, if they hed 
thus continued fartifal to their first 
vows—taithful to the fair promises 
which they had inspired thoughout 
the nation! thrice happy, if the 
pomp ot P ‘rsopal agyrandisement, 
and the snares with which its paths 
are ever beset by hordes of titled 
Villuins in the form of courtiers, 
had not succeeded in ravishing 


from them that heorttelt. happiness 


which they never atierwards ex- 
perienced! The subjoined obser- 
Vations are full and explicit, as to 
every point that seems to require 
elucidation; in many of them the 
fuir author has indulged an unne- 
cessary developement of her own 
political creed ; and discovered her- 
self to be in this as well as in other 
Instances, not divectly qualified for 
the high office of being a commen- 
tator upon the letters of Lewis XVI. 

Co cnned io the immediate sub- 
ject of the late tedious and sangui- 
hary war, we have received trom 
Mr. A. Stephens two quarto vo- 
fumes, eatited ‘* The History of 
the Wars which arose out of the 
French Revolution.” The work 
commences with a review of what 
the author apprehends to have been 
the causes ot that event; and we 
here tneet with an historical survey 
of the conquests and jurisprudence 


amply interspersed and 
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of the Romans, as though transac. 
tious so remote could have reflected 
any influence upon the politics of 
the present day. The writer might 
as well have carried us into the 
Baltic Sea, with the Argonauts, or 
Janded us at Eziongeber, with the 
fleets of Hieram. ‘To his account 
of the origin, extent, and subver- 
sion of the teudal system, and his 
picture of the progress of the phi- 
losophists or anti-christian ~ sect, 
we pay more deference, as exhi- 
biting subjects more immediately 
connected with the history before 
us, and especially as upon these 
points our auihor’s views are exten- 
sive, his reasoning sound, and his 
documents indisputable. The first 
of the two volumes, upon the close 
ot this introductory essay, conducts 
us from the declaration of war to 
the prodigious and perhaps unpa- 
ralleled successes of the French in 
1794 and 1705; the re-possession 
of Austrian Flanders, the conquest 
of Holland, the maintenance of 
both banks of the Rhine, and the 
seizure of all the strong posts of 
Italy. It also gives us, by way of 
relief, a statement of the glorious 
and equally unparalleled success of 
the British marine, ‘Lhe second 
volume opens with the treaties of 
peace between the French republic 
and Tuscany, Prussia, Spain, Ha- 
nover, Hesse, and the Vendean in- 
surgents. We advance, through 
our own capture of Ceylon, the 
Cape, the West-India islands, and 
the various events, the successes 
and reverses, that alternately tilled 
up the interspace, to the much- 
disputed and highly disputable 
treaty of Amiens. ‘The work 
closes with an appendix of valuable 
and authentic documents ; and 1s 
enriched 
with illustrative maps. The spirit 
with which it is written is highly 

worthy 
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worthy of commeadation ; there is 
a-dignitied impartiality, a manly 
independence of principle, which 
cannot fail to secure in future ages, 
as well as to attract at the present 
hour, a very considerable portion 
of public nvtice and approbation. 
The arrangement moreover is pe- 
culiarly clear and economical ; the 
diction is select and elegant; and 
the observations, at all times wor- 
thy of attention, flow fairly “and 
spontaneously from the subject 
which forms their basis. 

Upon the same topic we are 
indebted to Mr. Ritchie for three 
octavo volumes, containing the 
** Political and Military Memoirs 
of Europe from the Renewal of 
the War on the Continent in 1708 
to the Peace of Amiens in 1802.” 
The author is a warm friend to po- 
pular liberty, and his warmth 
sometimes hurries him a little be- 
yond the bounds of discretion and 
prudence. The conduct of Mr. 
Pitt's administration is severely con- 
demned from the beginning to the 
end; and, as an inscription on the 
pedestal of the statue which it was 
once professed to raise to this cele- 
brated statesman, our author pro- 
poses that it should be recorded 
that ‘ the British annals, since the 
time that a Stuart occupied the 
throne, afford not an instance of 
imbecility in the cabinet and the 
field, or an ignominious result, 
equal to those in the war against 
the independence of the French 
nation, and the liberties of man- 
kind.” To speak the truth, no 
party has been benehted by the re- 
volutionary war; the cause of po- 
pular liberty has received a wound 
from which it cannot recover for 
centuries ; and the cause of crown- 
ed heads has been cajoled and ridi- 
cewed in a manner unparalleled in 
the annuals of universal history. 
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We are nevertheless much disposed 
to think with our author that a 
great portion of the madness exhi- 
bited in France was excited by the 
impolitic interference of surround- 
ing nations. We know not now 
what France would have been, if 
left to the uncontrouled exercise of 
her own fermenting spirit. For 
the prime cause of the aifliction of 
herself, as well as that of Europe 
at large, we must look without ra- 
ther than wét/iin the extent of her 
own bounduaries. 

In diction rivaling that of Mr. 
Gibbon, but with less attention to 
original documents, Mr. Card 
has given us, in one volume oc- 
tavo, a * History of the Revolu- 


tions of Russia to the Accession of 


Catherine 1.” ‘The werk ts ac- 
companied with a concise review 
of the manners and customs of the 
sixteenth and seveutcenth centuries; 
and is the most interesting, and 
bids fair to become the most popu- 
Jar, account we possess in our own 
language of the barbarous ages of a 
people who are now progressively 
assuming importance in the general 
politics ot Europe. 

Whilst throwing a glance at 
France and Russia, we camot 
omit noticing an anonymous and 
unfinished work entitled “ Sketches 
of the intrinsic Strength, Military 
and Naval Force of France and 
Russia; with Remarks on_ their 
present Connexion, political Influ- 
ence, and future 
this book, the first part only is 
published ; and it offers to us 
views so just and comprehensive, 
and evinces an acquaintance with 
the different cabinets of Europe so 
profound and tamailter, that we 
shall receive the subsequent part 
with no small degree of satistac- 
tion. The object of the author ts 
to represent the two empires in 
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question as the only formidable or 
rival powers on the European con- 
tinent. He proves, from indispt- 
table documents, the vast internal 
resources which France has derived 
from tle revolution, and points out, 


in the clearest light, the absurdity of 


those. prophecies which were per- 
petualiy uttered against her finances 
in the course of the late war by 
Mr. Pitt and his colleagues, at a 
period whea those finances were 
annually improving notwithstanding 


the severe shocks and variations of 


government to which she was so 
frequently submitting. While sur- 
veying this part of the Sketches be- 
fore us, it Is im Ip ossible not to ac- 
cuse the successive administrations 
of the 
equal and extreme incompetency ; 
which, with such inexhaustible re- 
sources in their own hands, and at 
their own command, could devise 
no scheme to bring them into im- 
mediate or even progressive action, 
and for the paltry deficit of twenty- 
two millions ot livres consenied to 
lose their constitution and their so- 
vereign. The resources of Russia, 
however, our author represents not 
only as being equally inexhaustible, 
but far more extensive. Yet they 
want an active and directing power, 
without which the more limited 
means of France must triumph 
over those of its continental rival. 
To prevent this, our author proposes, 
what hassince perhaps actually taken 
place—an alliance both offensive 
and defensive between Russia and 
Great Britain: he reprobates, with 
unnece ssury sever ity, the late north- 
ern dispute s, and believes that, 
by a spirited Co-ope ra ition bevwee hh 
these two powers, Bonaparte mi; ght 


yet be driven within the limits of 


the Bourbon territories. Nows ver- 


rons. 


Of the late calamities and re- 


unfortunate Lewis XVI. ot 
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volution in Switzerland we have 
received a valuable additional state. 
ment by an English version of M. 
Zschokke’s ‘ History of the Inva- 
sion of Switzerland by the French, 
and the Destruction of the Demo- 
cratical Republics of Schwitz, Uri, 
and Unterwalden.” The English 
version, however, is given throng gh 
the medium of M. Briatte’s Frene! i 

translation; yet there is no reason 
to complain either of its fidelity or 
want of spirit. The English trans- 
lator has added a very usetul sup- 
plement, which brings down the 
history of this unfortunate coun- 
try to March 1803, the period m 
which the patriotic and justly cele- 
brated Aloys Reding was eiecied 
to the office of landamman of 
Schwitz. 

* The History of the Maroons, 
from their Origin to the Establish- 
ment of their chief Tribe at Sierra 
Leone ; including the Expediion to 
Cuba, for the Purpose of procur- 
ing Spanish Chasseurs: by R. C 
Dallas, Esq.” 8vo. 2 vols. This 
work comes before us in a manner 
that entitles it to considerable cre- 
dit; since the author states himself 
to be indebted for the larger portion 
of its contents to M. W. D. Quar- 
rel, a privy-councilor of Jamaica 
(to whom the work itself is dedi- 
cated), who was one of the com- 
missioners dispatched to Cuba in 
quest of the Spanish chasseurs. 
Krom these volumes, which are 
Written with a commendabie inge- 
nuousness of heart, nothing is 
more obvious than that the Ma- 
roou war, it it be worthy of such 
an appellation, might have been 
prevented by a very small p rtion 
of dexterity on the part of the co- 
lonial government. Peace was se- 
veral times restored in por it of lei- 
ter; but appre hension, aniniosity, 


and an undisguised hatred and hos- 
ule 
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tile spirit, were perpetually mani- 
fested on both sides, and especially 
on that ot the whites, who, from 
their superior knowledge, ought 
to have jed the way to dinity and an 
enduring conciliation. ‘The result 
was the renewal of warfare and 
the complete expatriation of the 
Maroons, by the means of Spanish 
chasseurs and bloodhounds. ‘This 
inhuman step has been as widely 
and as severely condemned as it 
deserves to be; but it is neverthe- 
less defended, or, to speak more 
correctly, apologised for, by Mr. 
Dallas, Yet the apology is by no 
means satisfactory} and he seems 
obviously to be sensible that he is 
labouring in a wrong cause; his 
morality is beclouded, and his ar- 
guments amount to little more 
than special pleading. ‘The ex- 
portation of these poor wreiches, 
after their submission, to Canada, 
exhibits perhaps even more cruelty 
than the mode in which they were 
hunted down. It exchanged a 
speedy for a lingering death: an 
efect which the variation in the 
climate of the two countries ren- 
dered almost as certain as if they 
had been. poisoned before their 
transportation. 

In the travels, more properly so 
called, which have been announced 
from the press ia the course of the 
current year, no quarter of the 
clobe has escaped observation and 
research ; but as the more curious, 
if not the more voluminous, have 
been directed to Africa, we slvall 
commence our cireumnavigation 
from this division of human habita- 
tion. We begin with Mr. Mud- 
ford’s English version of Golberry’s 
‘ "Travels in Africa, performed 
during the Years 1785, 1786, and 
1787, in the western Counties of 
the Contineit, comprised between 
Cape Bianco of Barbary, 20° 47’, 
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and Cape Palmas, 4° 30’, North La- 
titude.” MM. Golberry was aid-du- 
camp to M. Boutilers, appointed 
governor of Senegal in 1785, and 
was also entrusted with a varie ty 
of indeper ident oflices; in conse- 
quence of which he had occasion to 
reside in di iterent parts of westert 
Africa; and drew up, by the pe- 
riod of his return home, so bulk 

an account of what he had scen, 
and enriched it with such a multi- 
plicity of hints and sketches for 
charis, that he was not prepared for 
the press when, unfortunately for 


him, the voyages and discoveries of 


our own countryman, Mr, Mungo 
Park, were published in 1790, 
which so much chagrined him that, 
relinquishing his original intention, 
he has here offered a mere collection 
of tragments, and detached chap- 
ters from his larger work, as a sort 
ot proef of what he meaned to have 
done, if he had not been thus anti- 
cipated. Upon many points rela- 
tive to the customs, manners, and 
trade, of that part of Africa to 
which his travels reter, he has un- 
questionably given amy some valu- 
able information ; but he manifests 
the strangest w ant of plan, and in- 
dulges in the most careless tautolo- 
gies of description, which we have 
ever met with in any author: added 
to which he evinces a spirit of per- 
petual cavy against what he cannot 
but allow to be a superior energy 
and activity on the part of our kn- 
glish merchants, which is just Ms 
creditable to themselves as it is de- 
grading to the historian. We have 
seldom seen a harvest of wheat 


choaked with a greater portion of 


fares. Its most valuable part is 
that which relates to the gum trade 
of Bambouk. 

«© A Journal of Travels in Rar- 
bary, inthe Year 1801, by James 
Curtis, Esq. Surgeon to the Em- 

bassy 
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bassy to Morocco.” The line in 
which this writer was enabled to 
make observations is sufficiently 
expressed in the tide, as well as the 
theatre to which they are confined. 
We have had many valuable books, 
aud especialy Mr. Lempriere’s, 
written in relation so the same coun- 
try, and in the same character, al- 
ready; and Mr. Curtis does not, 
therctore, furnish us with matter 
that is particularly worthy of select- 
ing. He has adde x] SOiuIe observa- 
tions on the gum tra cde of Senegal, 
but they are #lmost entirely copied 
from the preceding ‘Liavels of Mr. 
Golber V- 

We have been pleased with a 
little volume relating to the same 
quarter from the pen of Mr. R. 
Semple, entived ‘“ Walks and 
Sketches from the Cape of Good 
Hope; to which is subjoined a 
fourncy trom Cape Town to blet- 
tenburg’s Bay.” Semple’s re- 
sidcnce at the Cape appears to have 
been but of short duration, but he 
improved it to no smali advantage. 
With an old school-fellow in the 
first instance, and an occasional ac- 
quaintance in the second, he started 
on foot tor the purpose ot observ a- 
tion and inquiry, and waat he gives 


NT. 
Via 


4 
is is all his own; he writes trom 
the moment of impression, and with 


the scene still moving before him. 
To pr ior authors, he not ; 
and his gi ok would have been less 
veluable if he had, for to other 
avuviors we can refer ourselyes ; and 
such Wwe sce no 
reason to call in question the result 
of the Walks and Sketches which 
aie here pie ‘| he lan- 
Aaa is 

are just, 


refers 


Upon reference 


nted to us. 

cuage in which the) are 

etegant, the 

the ‘de: Cri} Lions ple: its) uy. 
‘An Account of ‘the 

Africans in the Net yhbourl 

Sievia Leoue, by Thomas W inter 
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bottom, M. D., Physician to the 
Colony of Sierra Leone.” This 
work is intended to include some 
notice of the state of medicine 
among the natives; but the part 
which is devoted to this subject 
being printed in a separate form, we 
‘have briefly adverted to it in our se- 
cond chapter. It is rather ex- 
traordinary that Dr. W. who 
writes in the official capacity of 
physician to the British colony, 
should have entered so little into 
the affairs of this truly laudable 
establishment: for we here meet 
with litte more than a brief sketch 
of its site, original population, and 
meteorologic changes. Upon the 
subject of the native tribes in the 
vicinity, he is more full, and may 
be perused with advantage and en- 
tertamment. He appears to be 
man of benevolence, and speaks 
favourably of the disposition aud 
manners of the inhabitants. 

Jn crossing from Africa to the 
extreme islets of Asia, we are pleas- 
ed to find ourselves put into posses- 
sion of a supplementary “ Account 
of the Pelew Islands,” and the chiet 
events which have occurred there 
since captain Wilsoa’s shipwreck, 
and his mest hospitable reception by 
the worthy Abba Thulle. The ac- 
count before us is drawn up by Mr. 
Hoskin, from the journals of the 
pantie r and Endeavour, two vessels 

ent in the truest and most honour- 
able spirit of liberality, by the Kast- 
ludia company, to those islands, uk 
the year. 1790. ‘The narrative 1s 
given with ruch interesting sim- 
piicity, aud we re joice to find that 
it contains no drawback upon the 
aun ible and ingenuous manners of 
this sin ip! iC a ind uncorru pted people. 
‘The East-India company has admi- 


nistered to their wants, andenric hed 
their soil, in a mode that could not 
tail of exciing, 


as it unquestionably 
has 
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has done, their utmost eratitude, 
and veneration for the name of En- 
glishmen. 

In two volumes octavo, we have 
received an anonymous translation 
of M. Grandpré’s “ Vovage in the 
Indian Ocean, and to Bengal, un- 
dertaken in the Years 1789 and 
1790." This work, though deno- 
minated a voyage, is rather a col- 
lection of facts and observations 
made upon the énterior ot the coun- 
try, through which the writer tra- 
velled. Many of these are curious 
and valuable, but they are accom- 
panied with an insutlerable degree 
of seli-complacency and national 
conceit. ‘The most important por- 
tion of the work is that which re- 
lates to the Sechelles islands, be- 
longing to the Dutch. It is aecom- 
panied with what are called prints ; 
which pretend to describe both the 
scenes an@ dresses ot Hindustan; 
but which are of universal applica- 
tion, aud may just as well apply to 
the Carpathian mountains or the 
banks ot the Ohio. 

We perceive two _ publica- 
tions relating to New South 
Wales, pretended to be written 
‘by George Barrington, Superin- 
fendant of the Convicts.” We 
know not what authority the editors 
of these volumes possess for the 
vse of this expatriated man’s name, 
but we do know, that, whether pub- 
lished with or without his consent,the 
books themselves are nothing move 
than mere compilations from the 
works of prior and more honourabie 
travellers, and that they contain no- 
thing worthy of particular notice or 
attention, excepting an opportunity 
Which they afford us of protesting a- 
gainst such pick-pocket productions, 
and of offering a caveat to the people 
at large against deception. We per- 
ceive wit and verses attributed in one 
set of these volumes to the pretended 
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writer, which we believe to be far 
above his level; but which, whe- 
ther above or n t, we know and 
can prave to have been in existence 
half a century before his birth. 

We turn with pleasure to a work 
of more originality and importance ; 
and in Mr. Pereival’s “ Account of 
the Island of Ceylon,” recognise a 

volume of real merit, of unbounded 
entertainment, and equally valuable 
with respect to its commercial and 
statistic narrations. {tis truly stated 
to contain the history, geography, 
natural history, manners and cus- 
toins © f “ extensive island; and 
is enriched with the addition of a 
journal of am embassy to the court 
of Candy. We cannot enter into 
a detailed analysis of this instructive 
and agreeable volume; but this 
the less to be reeretied, as we have 
taken care to communicate copious 
extracts from it in another depart- 
ment of our labours. Mr. P. traces 
the history of the island from its 
first possession by the Portuguese, 
under the celebrated adventurer Al- 
buquerque, to its liberation from the 
bondage of its earlicst tyrants by 
the Dutch, in 1050, who entered the 
country as the frieads and allies of 
the native princes, but who shortly 
afterwards exhibited as unbridled a 
spirit of rapacity as the Portuguese 
themselves. Our author next pro- 
ceeds to relate the manner in which 
it was taken possession of by the 
English, in an early period of the 
Jate war, the confirmation of the 
Dutch settlements to the English 
government, by thetreaty of Amicns, 
and the range to which those settle- 
ments extend. It appears that 
they comprise the skirts of the 
island, and hence surround on almost 
every side the thick jungles and im- 
pervious steeps which form the vast 
domain of the king of Candy. In 
every respect this island is of consi- 
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derable moment to our Indian com- 
merce ; and, by presenting to us the 
only harbour that, with the excep- 
tion of. Bombay, is to be found on 
the Coromandel and Malabar coasts, 
in which vessels can ride safel; 
during any part of the year, it should 
seem to be of equal moment to us 
ina political point of view. ‘The 
harbour we refer to, is that of Trin- 
comalee, at which a ship from Ma- 
dras may arrive in two days, and 
this with almost any wind what- 
ever. The town itself is strong, 


and spreads over a larger extent of 


ground than Columbo, to which in 
every other respect it is inferior. 
This history does not éxtend to the 
last unfortunate war between the 


British governor and the king of 


Candy ; but, notwithstanding that 
the domains of this barbarian prince 


are now surrounded by a chain of 


English settlements, which would 
appear to be easily open to assist- 
ance from various points of the 
Asiatic continent, the account be- 
tore us developes most explicitly the 
impossibility of obtaining entire pos- 
session of the island, without a force 
which the British Indies will never 
be able to spare, and a perseverance 
in internal dithculties and embarass- 
ments, 
human nerves will ever be able to 
conquer, sO mountainous and pre- 
cipitous is the country in general, 
so deep and entangled its woods and 
yungles, so intricate and i unpenetra- 
ble the paths that lead from one to 
another, and so mysteriously con- 
cealed by the natives. We trust, 
theretore, that the late unfortunate 
experience we have acquired will 
balisty us upon this point; and de- 


monstrate how much wiser it will 
be to cultivate the friendship of the 
aboriginal possessors, than vainly to 
endeavour to subvert their govern- 
The mode of fishing for 


ment, 





which few combinations of 
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pearls, Mr. Percival has given oy 
length, and it is equa ly ! 
amusing, and instructive, 
We have not yet concluded the 
accounts that relate to Keypt; and 
have now to announce ** A Nop. 
Military Journal; or Observations 
made in Egypt, by an Officer upon 
the Staff of the British Rants 
describing the Country, its Inhabi. 
tants, their Manners and Customs.” 
This Journal is published in the 
form of letters; and it was the ori- 
ginal intention of the writer to have 
presented us in this mode with an 
entire history of the British cam. 
paign ; but finding that he has been 
in some degree anticipated in this 
object “by earlier publications, he 
has confined himself to points which 
have been less explicilly touched 
upon by more professed military 
writers. The descriptions of the 
country are given in af animated 
and entertaining style; the customs 
of the natives are many ot them 
delineated more minutely, and, we 
believe, more accurately, than by 
the generality of antecedent obser- 
vers; and the work is enriched with 
a variety of original and pertinent 
anecdotes. Itnoticesasingular effect 
that has been produced by the practice 
of hatching eggs inovens : the author 
tells us, that the race of fowls is 
hence dwindled in size, and that 
the common instinct is annihilated 
in almost every instance; whence 
a treble price is demanded for a hen 
who will sit to hatch her young. 
Of far less value in its notices, and 
infinitely less original in its descrip- 
tions, is Dr. Wiittman’s bulky vo- 
lume of “ Travels in Turkey, ‘Asia- 
Minor, Syria, and across the Desert 
into Egypt, during the Years 1709, 
1800, and 1801.” ‘The period 
shows that these travels were in 
connexion with the British expedi- 


tion ; and the situation in = h 
the 
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the traveller was placed, that of one 
of the physicians to the conquering 
army, gave him unquestionably 
abundant opportunities for gratify- 
ing the most avaricious thirst after 
important information, had it been 
his lot to have possessed such a cu- 
pidity. But never have observa- 
(ions more puerile, descriptions 
more meagre, sentiments more in- 
significant, disgraced anursery-book, 
than are here employed to swell 
out the stately magnificence of an 
imposing quarto: which gives us no 
other information than that of the 
art of book-im: iking ; the dextrous 
device of filling up a set number of 
new pages by asly pilfer from other 
works, and the prodigal use of paste 
and a pair of scissors. It is trae, in- 
deed, that the volume before us has 
been appealed to as confirming the 
report of Bonaparte’s massacre both 
ot his own soldiers and the ‘Turkish 
ptisoners: yet, as offering substan- 
tial testimony, it has no right to be 
appealed to upon the subject. It 
advances indeed conjecture and 
hear-say evidence in support of the 
current opinion, but it advances no- 
thing more; and, if report say truly, 
it did not even advance this in the 
original copy of the teeble and slen- 
der manuscript which was first pre- 
sented to the bookseller for pur- 
chase. Like many other circum- 
stances here narrated, it was tound 
to be a convenient addition, and it 
was added accordingly. 

America has supplied us with an 
entertaining volume in Mr. Davis's 
‘* "Travels of tour Years and a Half 
in the United States, during 1798, 
1790, 1800, 1801, 1802; dedicated 
by Permission to Thomas Jetierson, 
sq.” There is a liveliness of man- 
ner in this writer, a keenness of cu- 
riosity, an amenity of humour, and 
a force of sensibility, which seldom 
combine in the same character ; 


and which, whenever they do, can- 
not fail to make the author an agree- 
able and valuable companion. Mr, 
Davis was an English itinerant 
school-master, who, dissatisfied with 
the success he met with at home, 
travelled to the new world to be the 
‘architect of his own fortunes 

and according to his own account, 
he has succeeded much better in 
the new world than he did in the 
old. Whatever his talents may be, 
they served to introduce him to the 
unfortunate vice-president Burr, and 
through him to the president him- 


self. ‘These travels give us rather 


the incidents that have occurred to 
the author in the prosecution of his 
personal concerns,. than a general 
and systematic description of the 
country at large. But, however in- 
appropriate the title, there is that 
in the book which might well apo- 
logise for a much grosser error. 

“Another volume, constituting the 
secoud, of Mr. Pallas’s very valua- 
ble ‘* Travels through the Southern 
Provinces of the Russian Empire,” 
has been naturalised in our own 
language, and consists of observa- 
tions on the Crimea, and the Island 
of Tamar, both with respect to the 
habitants and the natural produces 
tions of the country: to which is 
added, an account of the salt-lakes, 
and of the commerce and manufac- 
tures of this interesting district, 
with a journal of the author's return 
to Petersburg. ‘The volume is pos- 
sest of all the merits of its predeces- 
sor; it is full to satiety, but not to 
disgust ; interesting without extra- 

vagance, and juminary without af- 
fected splendour. The plates and 
maps are well executed, and justly 
entitled to commendation. 

Our lighter moments have been 
highly pleased with M. Karamsin’s 
«Travels fro. Moscow through Prus- 
sia, Germany, Switzerland, France, 

and 
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and England,” anonymously frans- 
Jated from the German. M. Karam- 
si) is a writer equally sprighiy and 
sentimental; he has read our own 
countryman Sterne, has been en- 
‘Yaptured with his manner, and has 
endeavoured to imicate his style. 
Yet M. Karamsin is not one of the 
imitatores, servum pecus! tor there is 
much originality in his views, his 
conceptions, his delineations, his 
language, notwithstanding his at- 
tempt at assimilation. He is most 
at home in Switzerland, and in con- 
sequence of a previous acquaintance, 
or rather correspondence, with La- 
vater, is here easily introduced to 
the socicty of the learned and cele- 
brated of every description. We 
have hence a multitude of anecdotes 


relative to most ot the Swiss men of 


letters, but especially to Lavater 
himself, whose benevolence and ge- 
nerosity of heart are exhibited i 
glowing colours and auiutiniiee 
tales. ‘Phe young Russian traveller 
seems least to have naturalised him- 
self in our own country, and not- 
withstanding passion for the 
writings of oterne, he appears only 
to have been a cquainted with him 
tirough the medium of a torecien, 
probably of a French, version. While 
1) Enel: ind he seldom deserted the 
circle of , 
tue private liie, the domestic tire- 
side of English families, he there- 
fore knows iittle; and as the higher 
coteries are nearly alike in all coun- 
tries, he admits, that, to obtam a 
knowledge of the true English eha- 
racter, he has generally copied trom 
what occurred to him in the streets. 
The men he seems for the most 
part to ebominate ; but the women 
are all enchanting and divine: their 
torm, their faces, their dress, their 
movemeuts, are all true copies from 
the Graces; and they are ail, he 
tells us, without either ‘* powder or 


his 


the Russian embassy ; of 
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paint.” Under this last ; impression 
he must indeed have given our fair 
countrywomen credit for the nysst 
exquisite natural rouge that nature 
ever bestowed on the female race. 

We may safely conclude, how ever, 
that the dye is not yet so thickly 
laid on but it ms vy deceive a f{y- 
reigner. ‘The version of these tra- 
vels is extremely incorrect; we 
would recommend much revision 
in anew edition. 

We have also had “ Journals of 
Travels” through a great part of the 
same route, by Mr. Lockhart Muir- 
head. ‘These, however, were con- 
fined to parts of the Jate Austrian 
Low Countries, France, — the 
Pay-de-Vaud, and ‘Tuscany; and 
the period was 1787 ana 1789, 
Mr. Muirhead is a hasty traveller, 
but a more hasty writer; yet his 
anecdotes are agreeable, and _ his 
dietion animated: his tour is too 
rapid for profound remark, and the 


countries traversed over are too 


much hackneyed for any great degree 


of novelty, upon so cursory an ex- 
pedition. Upon ene or two ocea- 
sions our author has penetration 
enough to perceive a pun where 
none was originally intended. ‘ Os- 
tende nobis Dominum, misericordiam 
tuam,” is the motto of the to wn of 
Ostend. ‘ Muay the prayer,” says 
he, **be heard in spite of the pun ; 
and may the Lord deal more piteous- 
ly with the good burghers than the 
custom- -house ceals with strangers.” 
How the custom-house may at the 
present day deal with strangers, we 
know not: but that the pun had 
ever a prospect of counteracting the 
prayer, we have no conception, 
since the former is of our authors 
manufacture alone. 
Confined to a route still more ti- 
mnited, we have to notice an anonye 
ious “ Journal of a short Excursion 


among the Swiss Landscapes, made 
as in 
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in the Summer of the Year 1704.” 
‘This Journal exhibits the very re- 
verse error of that we have just no- 
ticed. Instead of activity, we have 
here indvlence; the writer is a 
saunterer, who just condescends to 
make a few observations when he 
is in the mood tor it. But he is, 
nevertheless, a man of genius and 
penetration, and we have only to 
regret that he was in the mood for 
it so seldom. When will he travel 
again ? we should wish to be of his 
party 5 and ary to ig 
and occasionally to compose, with 
him. — a 

We now approximate France and 
its inglorious metropolis, gaping as 
widely as ever for momentary 
amusements, and carelessly submis- 
Sive to Whatever may be the govern- 
ment of the day, provided it may, as 
usual, -possess ‘* its fiddie and its 
frisk.” Of the publications which 
relate to the country, or, as it is now 
to be denominated, the empire at 
Jarge, we have to notice Mr. Carr's 
‘* Stranger in France, illustrated 
by Engravings in Aquatinta of 
Sketches taken on the Spot;” an 
entertaining and agreeable thin 
quarto, but from the fortunate in- 
troductory letters of the author, and 
the success with which they were 
attended, exhibiting, as we suspect, 
by far tov favourable a feature of 
the mildness of the government and 
the satistaction of the people ;—Mr. 


Hughes's “ Tour through several of 


the Midland and Western Dcpart- 


ments of France, in the Months of 


June, July, August, and September, 
1802,” which, in the language of the 
writer himself,“ is neither more nor 
Jess than a series of memorandums 
and reflexions penned sometimes 
upon the road, sometimes at the inns 
upon it;" and which “ constantly 
partakes of pain and pleasure, of 
admiration and disgust, and is tinc- 
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tured with the Ja techle 
exhaustion of the weary deys on 


which it was written:;” 


ies dati 


aad whieh 
gives evident testimony, that the 
tourist is unhackneyed in the ways 
ef travellers, and iu the art of de- 
scribing with decency the scenes of 
Parisian indelicacy, to which he was 
occasionally exposed «+ Vr. Morrice’s 
** View ot Vrance,” which is as en- 
tertaining a little volume as: the 
hackneyed subject will well allow, 
and which, among other anecdotes, 
attributes the gaia of the battle of 
Marengo, in a great degree, to the 
spontaneous exertion of a dru:mmer- 
boy’ of only fourteen years old, 
whom Bonaparte bus since reward- 
ed tor his courage and sagacity ;— 
Mr. King’s ** Letters trom France, 
in the Months of August, Septem- 
ber, and October, 1508," in which 
the writer seems to have scavenged 
with sirange indiscriniination for 
matter, and afterwards dressed up 
what he had. been able to collect 


with ah unconne proportion ot 


faney dishes and trifle-troth; and in 
Which the virtuous and upright Mas- 
sena is spoken of in opposition with 
the virtuous and upright Moreau. 
Ot Paris, described more individu. 
ally, the publications which have 
chiefly attracted our attention are, 
‘‘ Paris as it was, and is,” in a 
series of letters written by an En- 
glish traveller, during the vears 
180)-2, to a triend in London : 
a truly valuable book for the man 
of science, the man of taste, the 
connoisseur, the antiquary, IF a 
speedy return of peace should en- 
able them to profit of its instruc- 
tions ;—"* ‘The Praise of Paris,” by 
Mr. Weston, which is also given in 
the form of letters, or rather of ex- 
tracts of letters, and has tle sinvu- 
lar merit of oitering equal cnter- 
tainment to the giddy and to the 
grave, to the petit-matire and 

the 
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the antiquary ; —‘* Letters of a 


or a Moral and Critical 
Picture of the Manners of Paris 5° 
a translation from the 
M. Lavailée, but badly executed ; 
though upon the whole exhibiting, 
in this assumed character, a fair sa- 
tire upon the vices and follies of the 
day, while the original writer ad- 
mits with a veniil liberality the pos- 
session of virtucs Which at this di- 

stance, and surrounded by the haze 
of an intervening channel, and per- 
haps the prejudices of a hostile dis- 
position, we are not able at all 
limes to perceive ;—and ** A Rough 
Sketch of Modern Paris,” written 
during the two last months of 1S01, 
and the first five of 1802; whi h, 

though published anonyinously, is 
entitled to more attention, and 
evinces a mind more inquisitive, 
and better fraught with general 
learning, and the means of acquiring 
topographic and classical itorma- 
tion, than any volume by which in 
this catalogue it is preceded. The 
author appears to have been parti- 
cularly struck with the magnificent 
collection of paintings and statues 

at the Louvre; and, although near- 

ly distracted from their multiplicity 
as to all power of choice on whi ch 
to fix his attention, we have no sea- 
son to be dissatisfied with the taste 
he has evinced. From all the ac- 
counts we have received, the apathy 
of the Parisiams in scenes of horror 
and public execution is at the pre- 
sent moment unrivaled by every 
people, and can only have been ge- 
nerated from the series of pubiic 
torture and butchery which have 
been exhibited among them with 
little interruption for the last ten or 
twelve years. From every thing 


Mameluke, 


that has hitherto appeared they 
seem also to have at present but 
few pretensions to pani 
fo spontaneous oratory ; the 


or at least 
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of their best declaimers are often 
read. It is related in the volume 
before us, that, when M. ortplia 
presented the code civii to t) py is 


lative body, the eTrevter part ( { those 
who went armed with objections 
ind had put down their 
speakers in rotation, read their ja. 
rangues from awritten paper , 
hich being pre-composed, by hay- 
Ing in gen eral litde or no ar rence 
to the arguments advanced at the 
moment by M. Portalis himself, 
were either heard with indifference 
or occasionally laughed at trom the 
ludicrous effect they produced. 
The views and tours that relate 
to our own country, and are the 
product of the year before us, are 
chiefiy toporraphie or ; 
and hence rather ap per rtai % io the 
succeeding than to the present 
chapter. rom these, however, we 
must except the following: Mrs, 
Murray’s ** Companion and useful 
Guide to the Beauties in the West- 
ern Highlands of Scotland, and in 
the Hebrides; forming a second 
volume to one published in the 
year 1799. Its character and ob- 
ject are given so explicitly by the 
fair travelicr herself, that we shall 
acquaint the reader with them in 
her own words: ‘ This Guide 
points out to the traveller what ts 
worth noticing in his tour, with the 
distance from place to place ; men- 
tions the inns on the road whether 
good or bad; also what state the 
roads are in; and informs him of 
those nt for a carriage, and those 
where it cannot go with safety. In 
these respects the present work dit- 
fers trom any other publication ol 
the kind; for no writer of tours 
has hitherto taken the trouble o! 
noon er what may be seek 
worthy of notice in the course of : 
travelling j ano and it very olt- 
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mile or less of very great natural 
beauties without either knowing or 
having heard of them; and the 
country people seldom or ever 
{never} name to strangers what 
they think nothing of, because seein 
them every day they regard them 
not as objects of curiosity.” The 
reader has hence no reason to ex- 
pect scientific researches, or impor- 
lant communications of any kind; 
the whole is light and superficial, 
bat nevertheless entertaining, and 
tor the most part agreeably writ- 
wen, though oceasionally incorrect 
In the “ Avjow- 


eld tautologous. 
Pedestrian ‘Tour 


YOUSt6S, OF 


through Part of the Highlands of 


SeoUand in 1801, by John Bristed,” 
we meet with dittle that can excite 
‘ul praise, much that is selected 
trom other authors without acknow- 
kedyging the obligation, and a perpe- 
tual etlort to putt off certain publi- 
cations yeith which the tourist is 
mediately or immediately conticet- 
ed. Mir. Barber's ** Tour through- 
out South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, is awork of considerable value 
and varied entertainment. Tle has 
not neglected his talents as an art- 
ist; and hence, in one edition of 
the tour, we have twenty well-exe- 
cuted aqua-tinta prints, from ex- 
pressive and appropriate drawings 
by the author. It is not wondertul 
that our tourist should dwell with 
peculiar pleasure upon the wild or 
romantic, upon the venerable and 
castellated, or abbey scenery around 
him: but he at times relinquishes 
Lis profession, and, with much 
classteal erudition, enters into the 
history and description of the ruins 
1n Which he loves to loiter, and en- 


riches both with casual anecdotes of 


Interest or happy elucidation. With 
Mr. Hutton’s ‘ Remarks upon 


North Wales, being the Result of 
sateen Tours uirough that Part of 
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the Principality,” we have been far 
Jess pleased than with his antiquari- 
au researches ina prior publica- 
tion. We have met with remarks 
tur more to the purpose from the 
pen of many travellers who have 
never made but ove tour through 
the country in question than the 
present work, which thus forms the 
result of not less than svateen,  Per- 
haps the writer has visited North 
Wales so often that he is become 
weuriows to its marvellous scens- 
ries; he has also advanced too far 
in the journey of life to retain that 
warm and vital spirit with which 
alone they should be surveyed and 
sketched if the tourist mean to im- 
part to the reader of his travels any 
tair idea ot the country he lis visit- 
ed. Mr. Hutton is garralous rather 
than descriptive ; and seems to be 
almost every Where excepting in 
North Wales, the tract he under- 
tukes to delineate. Nir. Evans s 
Juvenile ‘Tourist ” 
should indicate it, an infunine pro- 
duction: yet the author asserts that, 
among his friends, he has 
fiattered by the 
‘which it consists, as autece tently 
communicated in a small periodical 
publication, of which he is the edi- 
tor, entitled The Monthly Visit- 
or.” ‘To this assertion we most 
fully accede: whatever praisa he 
has received, must have been flat- 
tery; nor could any persons but 
his guvenile friends have bestowed 
such flattery upon hin. 

We pass on to the subject of po- 
litics and statistics : which, except- 
ing in a few instances, has been 
productive of nothing more than 
pamphlets of temporary interest and 
local importance: or, as they are 
denominated in our professional yo- 
cabulary, catalogue articles. Amon 
these exceptions we have first to 
notice the new and enlarged edi- 
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tion of Mr. Malthus’s ‘‘ Essay on 
the Principles of Population; ar a 
View of its past and present Effects 
on human Happiness.” The origi- 
nal intention of this voluminous 
work was to subvert the absurd te- 
net of the perfeetihility, as it was 
called, of human nature, so strenu- 
ously contended for by the late M. 
Condorcet of France, M. Weis- 
haupt of Germany, and Mr. God- 
win among ourselves, ‘The object 
was laudable, and the book became 
popular: there was a plausibility in 
many of our author's arguments, a 
certain degree of mysticism in 
others ; and both sorts appear te 
have been equally well framed to 
captivate the favour and secure the 
suftrages of the unthinking. ‘To 
us, however, it is not suthcient to 
possess good inéentions: the fires in 
Smithfield, the massacres on Bar- 
tholemew’s day at Parts, all pro- 
eeceded from. the best intentions in 
the world; so probably did the con- 
flagrations which have the reputa- 
tion of having been excited about 
twenty years since by that keen 
philosopher and truly valiant soldier 
the late lord George Gordon. We 
remember, long ago, a metaphysical 
controversy between Drs. Priestley 
and Price, concerning the nature 
ot the human soul; the one afhiin- 


ing that it must be material, and of 
the very nature and constitution of 


the body ; and the other contending 
as strennousty that it must be dna- 
terial, and of a nature the very re- 
verse of that whence the body is 
derived; and we remember also, 


that, towards the close of this dis- 


pute the combatants mutually con- 
eeded to each other, that, provided 
the nature and constitution of the 
soul were the same, and that they 
comprised but one unineenous 
principle, it was of no consequenc 
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Something of the same result, bue 
we grant altogether unintentionally 
on the part of our author, appears 
to have taken place on the present 
debate ; for while Mr. Maithus, in 
all the panoply of La Manca, is 
urging his Rosinante against the 
pagan and discourteous illuminates 
of our own country and the conti- 
nent, he falls into many of the 
errors of the recreants he opposes, 
and advances a erced as dithcult to 
be reconciled with the common 
principles of philosophic or Chris- 
tian morality, as any of those it is his 
professed object to subvert and su- 
persede. ‘Lhe result of his reason- 
ing is, that mankind can never 
be happier or better than they are 
at present; and that, as the chief 
miseries of our own country, as 
well as of many other parts of Eu- 
rope, proceed from their being 
overstocked with inhabitants, it isa 
patriotic duty to relingtish the 
pleasnres of the connubial bed and 
the domestic hearth, and for the 
larger proportion of our males {o 
become virtually eunuchs, by a n- 
gid abstinence from all sexual inter- 
course; or, which is the alterna- 
tive proposed to us, if we have not 
hardithood enough to persist in such 
a plan, to encourage with all our 
might promiscuous copulation, 
which, though a vice of an adverse 
description, will be found just 4s 
effectual in) counterbalancing the 
evil of an overgrown popula- 
tion, as the first proposal. We 
cannot enter in this place, though 
perhaps we may in another, into 3 
detail of the arguments advanced, 
or indicate the source of their mse- 
curity, or compute the quantum of 
their mischievous tendency. It 
must be sufticiently obvaous to the 
reader, that our author has been 
fichting with fire-brands which have 
done as much injury to his frepes 


; 
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as te his foes; or, to vary the si- 
mile, that he has been building 
a fortress with combusti! je mate- 
rials, which have unluckily taken 
flame and burnt up his own en- 
campment as well as consumed that 
of his enemy. 

© Memorial addressed to the So- 
vereigns of Europe and the Atlan- 
tic, by Governor Pownal.”"—At the 


present moment, in consequence of 


the hostile disposition between the 
cabinets of London and Madrid, 
this pamphlet i is well worthy of the 
most attentive perusal. Its prime 
object is to obtain the emane ipation 
and independence of the Spanish 
Settlements in North and South 


America through the medium of 


British interference. Our author 
Is possessed of much local know- 
ledge of the country to which his 
memorial points; and his plan 
would unquestionably be a most 
desirable one could it be effected. 
But we fear there are at present 
divers powerful obstacles which 
it will not be found easy to re- 
move. In the first place, can we 
safely detach, either from our own 
country, or, which would be stil 
mre convenient, if it could in any 
way be accomplished, from, the ar- 
my employed in the British Indies, 
a sufficient force for this purpose ? 
and next, admitting that either were 
at our disposal, as “th e concurrence 
of the United States is a matter of 
absohate necessity, have we at this 
moment a sufficient influence in 
the cabinet of the new city of Wash- 
ington, to seduce it into a war with 
France, as well as Spain; and not 
only to Jull its jealousy, but actually 
to co-operate in this enormous 
scheme of British agesrandisement ¢ 
‘These points being successtully ad- 
justed, we cannot procced too socn. 
But who will undertake to efteet 
thom ? 
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Not widely diferent in point of 
colonial augmentation, is a pam- 
phiet by Mr. Ort on * The Possess 
sion of Louisiana by the French consi- 
dered, as it atfects the Interests of 
those Nations more immediately 
concerned ; riz. Great Britain, A- 
merica, Spain, and Portugal.” The 
ease with which Louisiana has been 
relinguished to the United States, 
proves clearly that it has not been 
of late years much valued by the 
French government. If possessed 
by the British arms, as it might 
have been during the late war, 
there is hence little doubt that it 
might also have been converted into 
a British colony. It seems at that 
time to have been forgotten, and 
to acquire it now, whatever might 
be the advantarés of such acquisi- 
tion, is totally out of our power. 
From the same author we have also 
received a pamphiet entitled “© The 
Importance Malta considered.” 
Mr. Orr seems to imagine this of as 
much consequence to us in the Me- 
citerranean as Louisiana is on the 
banks of the Mississippi. It was 
differently so reported by lord St. 
Vincent and several of his parlia- 
mentary friends, on the return of 
peace ; and, as itis even yet doubt- 
tul whether we shall be able to re- 
tain) ty we may as well perhaps en- 
courage such a report at present. 
U pon the same s\ ubject ot “ The 
Importance of Malta,” we have 
also to notice a very valuable pam- 
phliet by Mr. Wood; who, with 
much political shre wadness, foresaw 
the expedition of Bonaparte agaist 
both Malta and Egypt, and gave 

ine ly notice thereof to the mini- 
stry of the day : but the noueS was 
bicsted with ‘contem} t, and Bona- 
irte effected his pur tp we, 

In Dr. Clarke's “ Historical and 

Political View of the Disorganjsa- 


tion of Europe,” we kave an at- 
U3 tempted 
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tempted answer to M. Hauterive, 
whose reply to Mr. Gentz we re- 
narked in our last literary survey. 
Posterior circumstances have much 
diminished the practical value of this 
pamphlet, and rendered it unneces- 
sary for us to enlarge on its merits. 
We may say the same of the 
* Sumumry Account of Leibnitz’s 
Memoir addressed to Louis XIV. 
recommending to that Monarch the 
Conquest of kgypt as conducive to 
the establishing a supreme Autho- 
rity over the Governments ot Eu- 
rope.” ‘The reasoning of M. Teib- 
nitz with respect to Egypt has been 
proved, within the period of the 
Jast war, to be peri erroneous. 
Admitting that even Bonaparte 
himself were in full possession of 
Egypt, is it questionable whether 
he woukl ever be able to do us any 
essential mischief in the British In- 
dies. By sea and by land the route 
is not only tediously long, but for 
ever alternated with Seyllas and 
Chary bdises. 

The unhappy resumption of the 
war bas given birth to as many po- 
fitical essays as political sermons, 
These it is impossible for us to enu- 
merate in a regular catalogue; and 
we shall hence only observe, that 
those which have struck us as of 
inost importance, or which have re- 
quired the largest proportion of 
temporary interest, are the bishop 
of Landail's intended Speech in the 
House of Lords upon the State of 
the Nation, which he was unfortu- 
nately preyented from delivering ; 
‘The Question why do we go to 
War ?” argued with admirable force 
of language, but from principles al- 
together inadmissible: ‘* The Rea- 
son Why,” — being an answer, 
though by no means a. satisfactory 
one, to the preceding: ‘ Cursory 
Remarks by a near Observer,” as- 
serted te be Mr. Ward, a Jocum-te- 
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nens in the British senate: 4 pam- 
phlet which has acquired far more 
popularity than its merit has enti- 
tled itto: ** A Plain Answer to the 
Misrepresentations and Calumnies, 
Ke.” in the preceding tract, enti- 
tled to less notice than the tract it. 
self. ‘ Four Letters to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Ac. by 
W. Cobbett 5" and “ ‘Phe Day o1 
Alarm,” the former of which it is 
sufficient to state is an acrimonious 
antiministerial production, chiefly 
directed against Mr. Addington’s 
financial statements ; and the latter 
a detence of the system pursued 
upon the subject of neutral bot- 
toms, of which, from the change 
which has of late taken place in the 
politics of the north of Europe we 
expect to hear nothing more tor the 
present. 

Upon the subject of finance more 
properly so called, we have to m- 
tice a most valuable pamphlet by 
lord King, directed principally, how- 
ever, to the late ‘* Restriction ot 
Payments in Specie at the Banks or 
England and Lreland,” in which his 
lordship evinces that he has not 
only studied this intricate subject 
with minute attention, but is able 
to offer important and highly bene- 
ficial advice upon the subject. An 
‘* Tuvestigation” into the same topic, 
but considerably Jess explicit, and 
evineing considerably less talent for 
the purpose, by Mr. Howison. ‘ Re- 
marks on Commerce and Currency” 
by Mr. Wheatley, containing spe- 
culations, of which some are fo us 
unintelligible, and others highly 
dangerous ; of which last descrip- 
tion is that which would annihilate 
all country banks, while the bank oi 
Englatid is suffered to continue, and 
to swallow up all the money trans- 
actions of the former, in its avari- 
cious and enormous grasp. 

Ireland, and its relative eonnex- 
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jon with Great Britain, at the present 
moment, has also proved a source 
of innumerable temporary tracts ; 


of which it mav be suthcient to 
mention Mr. Winter's ‘* Observa- 


tions on the ‘Temper and Spirit of 


the Irish Nation at the present Cri- 
sis;"" elegantly written, and with 
considerable candour and impartiali- 
ty; but hardly pursuing the griev- 
ances to which it refers to their ge- 
nuine sources, and most positive 
mode of relief: ‘ Essays on the 
Population of Ireland, and the Cha- 
racters of the Irish; which seem 
scarcely to allow sutticient merit to 
the natural virtues of this high-spi- 
rited and affectionate people, and 
the statistic part of which we preter 
to its philosophic ; and ‘* Hints on 
the Policy of making a national 
Provision for the Romsn-catholic 
Clergy of Ireland,” which has been 
already strenuously recommended 
by one of the most able prelates on 
the English bench, and would have 
been tried before this time, bad rea- 
son resided where prejudic e has 
too long and tuo successfully sway- 
ed, 

The department of the liw has 
furnished many publications of inte- 
rest and importance ; of which the 
chief appear to us tobe Mr. Evans's 


* General View of the Decisions of 


Lord Mansfield in civil Causes ; "a 
digest which may be read with con- 
siderable information by every man, 
but which is necessarily of less va- 
lue in consequence of the various 
inflexions which have of late been 
evinced in our law courts from the 
system established by this able 
though occasionally prejudiced law- 
yer. Mr. Wake's re-edition of Mr. 
Swinburne’s “ ‘Treatise of ‘Testa- 
ments and last Wills,” in which the 
antiquated but more accurate Jan- 


guage of the original writer binwelt 


so judiciously restored : My. hn. B. 
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Fisher's “ Practical Treatise on Co- 
pyhold Tenure,” constitutiug a new 

and improved edition of a valuable 
essay: Mr. Wyatt’, ae Reports of 
Cases argued and determined in the 
High Court of Chancery ;" from 
il posthumous collection by the late 
venerable and indefatigable Jobu 
Dickens, Esq. senior re ister of the 

chancery court: Mr. Kast’s » © Trea 
tise of the Pleas of the Crown; ™ 
a work which conters the highest 
honour on the judgement, perseve- 
rance, aud Jegal talents of the an- 
thor, and ack fs all that posterior 
times allow him to add to the sane 
subject as antecedently discussed by 
lord Hale and Mr. seryeant Haw- 
kins: Mr, Collier's Essay on the 
fiaw of Patents for new Inven- 
tions,” which, with many useful 
hints, more general Jearning than 
is Necessary, contains a spice of 
quackery that we by no means ¢x- 
pected: Mr, Williains’s “ Abridge- 

ment of Cases ;”" a useful compila- 
tion’ on the topies of replevin, 
usury, Veneer, vendee, wager, wills, 
xe. drawn up, like Jacobs's Law 
Dictionary, in an alphabetic form : 
‘A Compendious Law Dictionary, 
by Thomas Potts; a useful intro- 
ductory book to attorney's clerks 
and unprofessional men: Mr. Mon- 
tefiore’s “ Law of Copyright,” 
which offers to authors, publishers, 
printers, artists, musical composers, 
and printsellers, a compendiam of 
the various acts of parliament arnt 
adjudged cases which relate to their 
own professions and trades: ‘ A 
brief ‘Treatise on the Law relative 
to Stock-jobbing, and other ‘Trans- 
actions in the public Funds, — by 
1. J. Burn; a pamphlet well worth 
consulting by all to whom it is ad- 
dressed, and containing counsel as 
well public as private that is deser - 
ing ¥ of both public and pr vate Colle 
sick ratwou. 
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The speedy return of hostilities, 
after a peace so cordially hailed, and 
so imperiously demanded, has turn- 
ed the attention of writers, as well 
as of readers, from ethics and meta- 
physics to arms, and active prepara- 
tions for defence. We have hence 
never witnessed a year more barren 
in subjects of the tormer description 
than the present; and the few pub- 
lications which may, in any respect, 
claim an arrangement beneath them, 
refer rather to young persons than 
those of maturer ycars. Among 
this number we may reckon “ An 
Essay on the Beauties of the Uni- 
verse; which consists ot select 
thoughts, froma a variety of eminent 
authors, designed to imprint upon 
the mind a knowledge of the om- 
nisci¢nee, omnipotence, and omni- 
presence of the deity; and, at the 
samie ume, from the most common 
occurrences of nature, to awaken 
the heart to a sense of his universal 
benevolence and protection. 

Mrs. Crespigny’s ** Letters of Ad- 
vice from a Mother to her Son,” is 
a truly valuable publication: the 
letters are written with a tree eftu- 
sion of bosom-aftection ; they evince 
a very competent knowledge of the 
world; and, what is of equal con- 
sequence, a power of fixing juvenile 
attention, and impressing ‘he juve- 
nile heart; and the style in which 
they are conveyed, istluent and gracee 
ful. Upon some metaphysical points, 
of no essential moment, we have de- 
tected a few errors, which we have 
no doubt will be poimted out by 
some of thie more learned of the fair 
author's friends against a second 
edition, and will no longer be suf- 
fered to disfigure the intrinsic ex- 
cellence of the greater part of the 
volume. 

** Anthropopaideia ; or, a Tractat 
on general Education, by Andrew 
Cowan, M.D.” From the titular 
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honour of the writer of this work, 
our readers will, from the moment, 
suspect, that he is more acquainted 
with bis subject theoretically than 
ractically ; and we who have wa- 
ced into its contents, can honestly 
confirm the truth of such a conjec- 
ture. ‘There is much good belong- 
ing to it; but it is a good which 
must be locked at rather than inter- 
meddied with; its pracéical applica- 
tion is the worst part of the book. 
Though perhaps a methodist in 
physic, the author is an empyric in 
education. 

‘‘ Improvements in Education, 
as it respects the industrious Classes 
of the Community, by Joseph Lan- 
Here, on the contrary, we 
have less theory than practice: the 
order of the day, to adopt an elegant 
theatrical phrase, is push on! peep 
moving! and he who ean spell the 
greatest number of English words 
within a given period of time, ts the 
first scholar, and most extraordinary 
genius of his age. As an unque- 
sticnable demonstration of the im- 
mense Jearning of his academy in 
the argregate, Mr. Lancaster proves 
to us, by a numerical process, that 
the total words spelt by one hundred 
boys per. annum, under his care, 
amounted to not less than 2,000,000! 

“ Friendly Admonitions to Pa- 
rents, and the Female Sex in gene- 
ral, by Charlotte Badger ;"° contain- 
ing many sensible and important 
reinarks, that cannot or ought vot 
to fuil striking home to parents’ 
businesses and bosoms. On the 
same subject, we have to notice 
“ Letters, by Miss Hattield;” which, 
though stated in the title to contain 
observations on the mannets 2ndedu- 
cation of the female sex, have just as 
much to do with males, hermaphro- 
dites, or Swift's race of houynms. 

“An Introduction to Geography 
and Astronoiny, by the Use of the 

Globes 


” 
Custer, 
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Globes and Maps, by FE. and J, 
Bruce.” As an introduction, this 
jittle work is entitled to attention : 
it is compiled from many of our 
best writers upon the subject to 
which it pretends; its problems are 
neat, and its language clear and in- 
telligible. 

‘ Practical Arithmetic, by J. Ri- 
aia This treatise is by no 
means destitute of merit, The 
author's object is to facilitate the 
routine ot retail business by aspeedier 
mode of calculation than that com- 
monly resorted to, and he has ac- 
quired considerable success. 


Upon the important subject of 


commerce, we have received a very 

valuable present in Mr. Monie- 
tiore’s “ Commercial Dictionary ; 
containing the prescut State of Mer- 
cantile Law, Practice, and Cus- 
tom.” ‘This extensive quarto is 
equally well entitled, as it is design- 
ed to be, by its author, for the ca- 
net, the counting-house, and the li- 
brary. It contains an accurate state- 
ment of the articles of general trade, 
and the quarters trom which they are 
exported; the situations and pro- 
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ductions of the principal trading 
places ; and what may almost ex- 


_ clusivel) be denominated the voea- 


bulary of the counting-house and 
of the exchange. 

Of equal value to the community, 
are Mr. Morgan’s Numerical Tracts, 
now re-arranged, and brought tor- 
wards in two octavo volumes, under 
the title of “ Observations on Re- 
versionary Payments ; on Schemes 
for providing Annuities for Widows, 
and for Persons in old Age; on the 
Method of calculating the Values of 
Assurances on Lives, and on the 
National Debt. Also Essays on 
ditterent Subjects in the Doctrine 
of Lite-Annuities and Political Arith- 
metic; a Collection of new ‘Tables, 
and a Postscript on the Population of 
the Kingdom.” These essays, in 
their original state, were brought 
forwards by that accurate financier 
and liberal politician the late Dr. 
Price ; and the additions they have 
progressively received, and by which 
they now appear to be consummat- 
ed, are worthy of a writer so nearly 
related to him both by family and 
professional pursuit. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LTLERATURE 


Containing the ‘Transactions vf Literary Societies, 


sno POLITE 


. 


ARTS. 


Biography, Antiquities, 


Philology, Classics, Poetry, Drama, Novels, Tales, and Romances. 


‘FENHE Philosophical Transac- 

I tions of the Royal Society” 
are, in every respect, entitled to a 
pre-eminence of notice in the pre- 
sent chapter ; and it is not without 
some degree ot national pride that 
we perceive the more than ordinary 
degree of profound research, bold 


successful experiment, and keen in- 
genious conjecture, with which the 
labours of the current year abound. 
The volume before us consists of 
sixteen articles, independently of 
the Bakerian lecture, with which 
it opens—an able and_ elaborate 
performance which cannot fail 
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to add extensively to the very 
brilliant tame already possessed by 
its learned and indetatigable author. 
The first article is by Dr.W oliaston, 
and contains several important ob- 
servations on the quantity of hori- 
zontal refraction, with a method ot 
measuring the dip at sea. ‘This 

method consists in ascertaining the 
whible vertical angle between any 
two, points of th ie horizon; when 
hait the excess of the angle above 
1SO° will of course be the dip re- 
Guired. Mr. Smithson has given a 
chemical analysis of some calamines 
for the purpose of opposing an asser- 
tion of M. Haty, that calamiine ts 
neiuing more than a simple oxyd 
of zine, occasionally deteriorated by 
an intermixture 
lime, whence it effervesces with 
acids. Mr. Henry has offered 
some experiments on the ditterent 
quantity of gasses absorbed by water 
at different temperatures, and under 
ditterent pressures, with a view of 
proving—which, in our opinion, 
however, he has not accomplished 
that the absorption of gasses by wa- 
ter Is purely a mechanical etteet. 
Mr. Hatchett’s experiments and ob- 
servations on the various alloys, ou 
the specific gravity, and on the com- 
parative wear of gold, drawn up at 
the request of a committee of the 
privy council, appomted to take into 
consideration the state of our na- 
tional coins and the establishment 
and constitution of his majesty’s 
mint, is one of the most inyportant 
articles i) the volume, and Wwe highly 
lament that we cannot enter into a 
detail of its merits ; 
inany of the experiments are highly 
curious and unexpected, and bathe 
the application of every known 
pruaciple. Mr. Cavendish was as- 
socited in the examination, and is 
entitied to equal praise. M. 
Chengvix has contributed two p.- 
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pers; one conti Nay ng some MPO. 
tint observations ou the chemiice} 
nature of the hun lOUrsS of the ey ye ; 
and the other mrqui ries concerning 
a new metal denominated palladi- 
um, which has lately been adver- 
tised and sold in Londan, and Nese i 
this ingenious chemist conceives to 
be a compound ot platina anh’ mie 
cury; thoush his experiments do 
hot appear to have established thrs 
fact. Mr. C. Greville has ada: 
Mr. [Howard's late article wpon me- 
teoric stones, by an enumeration ct 
several additional 
municated to 


ae, 


speciiuens com. 
him from different 


of the globe: 


quarters 5 one, trom 
India, is a luap of native iron, and 
fell in the year 1020." Mr. Home 


has oiieeea several valuable obser a- 
tions on the structure of the tongue ; 
and illustrated them by cases in 
which a portion of thet organ has 
been removed by ligature. ‘To Dr. 
Herschell we are indebted for two 
papers, of which the first contains 
observations of the transit of Mer- 
cury over the disc of the Sun, to 
Which is added an investigation of 
the causes which often prevent the 
proper action of mirrors: and the 
sccond, an account of the changes 
that have happened durity: the last 
twenty-five years in the relive si- 
tuatipp of double stars, with an in- 
Vestigation ot the euuse fo whici 
thes ave OWE : the articles ail 
both highly interesting, and ¢€ wally 
evince indefatigable attention to the 
objects to which they are chrected. 

The scope ot the Jatter con tribution 
in to make it probable that many 
stars which are apparently double, 
are real binary combinations, be id 
together by their ree ipre cal attrac. 
tion. | the result, we have neser- 
theless some doubts. Mr. Davy 
has contributed a series of experi- 
ments and obse tTvations on the con 


stituent parts of certain eutesegen" 
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vegetables, and on their operation 
in tanning, by which it appears 
that next to the oak-bark, the Sici- 
tian and Malaga sumachs contain 
the greatest proportion of tannin ; 
but that catechu contains a much 
lurger proportion than even oak- 
bark itself. We speak trom personal 
knowledge, that the East India com- 
pany has long since been solicited 
to furnish suthcient cargoes of cate- 
chu, but that the applic: ition has 
not hitherto heen attended with 
success : no trial therefore, upon a 
iarge scale, has vet been attempted 
among ourselves. Mr. Knight 
has ¢ivea us an account of some 
expcrunents on the descent of the 
$a) - trees: these experiments are 
ingenious, but the physiology of 
the «scent or descent of vegetable 
sit ois sti doubtiul: we know not 
whether it takes ph ice trom simple 
capillary attraciion, or a syttem of 
organised and = irritable vessels. 
Mr. Whidbey has offered an expli- 
cit account, of the mode by which 
a Dutch Kal that accidentally 
sunk near the Great Nore was 
raised without injury ; but we can- 
net explain the pl: im pursued with- 
out a reference to his plates. The 
observations on a new species ot 
hard carbonate of lime, as well 
as on a new species of oxyd 
of iron, by the count de Bour- 
non, contain nothing very impor- 
tant. ‘The last article is major 
Mudge’s account of the measure- 
ment of an are of the meridiin, 
€ pe, from Dunnose in the Isle 
f Wight, to Clifton in Yorkshire. 

1 his measurement occurred in the 
course of the operations carried on 
for the trigonometric survey of 
England which commenced = in 
isVO. The distance ascertained 
io subsist between Dunnose and 
Clitton amounts to ! 036,334 feet on 
196.27 miles; between Dunnose 
nd Greenwich, 59.41 miles; and 
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between Clifton and Greemvich, 
136.46 miles. A swhioined appen- 
dix presents us with the latitudes 
and longi tudes of the plac es — 
sected in the survey of Essex, Snf- 
folk, Surrey, Middlesex, and Kent. 
We had lately occasion to state 
that these excellent philosophie 
annals were in the act of being 
presented to the public im an 
abridged form from their first ex- 
istence. The mode in which that 
abrideement was conducted, and 
the earlkest specimen which was 
present ed to ur » did not excite our 
approbation, much as we wis hed 
that a breviary of some kind ¢ 
other should be presen ted to Pad 
public. We have no small plea- 
sure, theretore, in adding, that this 
compendium has been altogether 
relinquished at the spirited interfer- 
rence of the Messrs. Baldwins, who 
have purchased all the back num- 
bers, and that a new abridgement 
has commenced of far better pro- 
mise under the associate superinten- 
dence of Dr. Hutton, Dr. Shaw of 
the museum, and Dr. R. Pearson. 
Of the “ Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh,” we 
have not yet received the conclu. 
sion of the last volume, being vol. 
V. Inpart H., which has reached 
us, We perceive a long critical pa- 
per upon the nature of the connex- 
won between Petrare and Laura, 
and to what family the latter be- 
longed, We do not, in this article, 
perceive the name of Tiraboschs 
alluded to, though the paper itself 
does not appear to us to conta 
more than is stated upon this sub- 
ject in his Storia detla Literatura 
Italiana. For the rest, the mathe 
matical contributions are of mist 
consequence, and especially thos 
that bear the names of Mr. Ivy and 
Mr. W. Wallace. 
The pay [rish Academy he 
pe blished no acccuat of its traus- 
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actions in the course of the cur- 
rent year. The Linnéan Society 
continues its annual labours with 
unabated ardour and assidutty ; 
and at the present moment we ure 
chiefly mdebted to the contmbu- 
tions of the president, Mr. Curtis, 
Mr. Warwick, and Mr. Marsham. 
The twentieth volume of the So- 
cicty for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Mannfactures, and Com- 
merce, which has now completed 
the first half century of its exist- 
ence, hasbeen presented to the pub- 
lic, and is possessed of the common 
value of its predecessors. As usual, 
we pretcr the papers which are de- 
dicated to the subjects of .agricul- 
ture and tillage. 

The literary society of Bengal 
has published, both abroad and at 
home, its seventh volume of “ A- 
static Researches ;”? which, if not 
quite so much crouded with the 
marvellous as we have sometimes 
witnessed, are entitled to addition- 
2! confidence from an additional 
degree of caution in the selections 
and remarks they offer to our no- 
tice. Qne of the most important 
papers now presented tous—inipor- 
tant we mean from the political 
connexions of the day—is entitled 
* On Singhala, or Ceylon, and the 
Doctrines of Boodha, from the 
Books of the Singhalais, by Cap- 
tain Mahony.” From this article 
we should have copied freely had 
ve not already offered a compe- 
teut account of the island, together 
with the customs, manners, and re- 
ligton, of the natives in another 
cepartment of the volume betore 
us, trom Mr. Percival’s more de- 
tutled history. 

In “ The Life and Posthumous 
Writings of William Cowper, 
Ksq.” in two volumes, 4to, by 
Mr. Hayley, to which a third has 
since been added, an admirable 
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and altogether unrivalled banquet 
is provided for every one who has 
a taste tor elegant epistolary writ. 
ing, dine unatiected tecling, gonnu- 
ine benevolence and piety, true 
classtcal criticism, and exquisitely 
tender and pathetic poetry. Yet 
little merit is in our apprehension 
due to the biographer. The nar- 
rative, independently of the original 
letters, is but brief, the observa- 
tions trite, the language affected. 
A close and reciprocal attachment 
seems indeed to have prevailed 
between the eulogist and the de- 
ceased, yet tt commenced but a 
short time prior to Mr. Cowper’s 
death, and appears to be chiefly 
attributable, on the part of Mr. 
Hayley, to a cordial and enthusi- 
astic veneration for his friend as a 
poet and as a man, combined with 
pity for his mental aberrations ; 
and on that of Mr. Cowper, to gra- 
titude tor the kindnesses, affec- 
tionate attentions, and earnest par- 
ticipation in l:is concerns which 
were perpetually evinced by Mr. 
Harley. We have sought, indeed, 
but in vain, for a congeniality of 
mental or corporeal temperament : 
of those morbid religious views, that 
exquisite sensibility, that brilliant 
wit, that strone creative imagina- 
tion, and simple unornamented 
diction, which uniformly pervade 
the lite and writings of Mr. Cow- 
per. Mr. Hayley, we believe to 
have possessed more general learn- 
ing, but less critical acumen ; his 
style is more polished, but less va- 
tied, commanding, and impres- 
sive; the fancy of Hayley was de- 
rived, that of Cowper original ; the 
former offers us words, the latter 
thoughts and ideas; the one was 
a poet by education and study, the 
other by birth and constitution. 
Iliad Hayley, like Bloomfield or 
Gifford, been designed tor a —_ 
e 
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he would never, perhaps, have 
written verses; but the fire of the 
muses would have breathed from 
Cowper under whatever climate 
or situation of lite he might have 
been placed: immuied in a dun. 
geon he would have descanted on 
the pleasures of solitude or of inher. 
ty; as a West Indian slave he 
would have sung the beauties of the 
Cane Isles. 

“ Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings ot the Rev. Alexander 
Geddes, Rides LD. by John Mason 
Good.” Dr.Geddes has had the 
fortune to have met with a biogra- 
pher worthy of him, in a man of 
learning and taste, versed in those 
studies the pursuit of which had 
been the principal object of his own 
literary labours. The claims of 
Myr. Good to public notice were 
not to be first established by his 
present work; as a poet and lin- 
guist he has already displayed 
powers and attainments of a highly 
respectable order. He possessed 
also the singular advantage of intt- 
mate acquaintance with the subject 
of his narration: his work, there- 
fore, contains all the requisite ma- 
terials of authenticity, and impor- 
tant information, which fully vin- 
dicate him in having presented 
it to public notice, and which gave 
indeed to the public a sort ot claim 
upon his labour. ‘The eriticel at- 
tainments ot Jr. Geddes are un- 
questionable : his Latin verses have 
all the appearance of having been 
written with great fluency, but 
they do not often remind us of clas- 
sical an ntiquity. In polemics, his 
powers both of attack and defence 
uppear to have been of the most 
formidable order; hie was an acute 
logician, but in some of his argu. 
ments betrays, perhaps, the school 
in which his education was recetv- 
ed. ‘Io the general evlogium of 
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his character which is made by 
Mr. Good no liberal mind will ree 
fuse its assent. “ He was a benevoe 
lent man, an accony lished scholar, 
an indetatigabie friend, and a sine 
cere Christian.’ For much addi. 
tional information respecting this 
distinguished character, as well as 
much curious matter incidentally 
connected with his life and writings, 
we refer our readers to the work of 
Mr. Good, as also to the extracts 
we have selected from it in another 
department of this volume. His 
ofice of biographer we consider 
him as having, on the whole, very 
ably discharged. He is learned ; 
he writes with elegance and ease; 
and his account 1s stamped, we had 
almost said, wf that atiuinment be 
possible, with marks of vbsolute 
impartiality. The Appendix con- 
tains three Latin letters of Dr. 
Geddes’s literary correspondence ; 
the first two trom M. M. Paulus 
and Eichhorn, the last a reply of 

Dr. Geddes to M. Eichhorn. 
‘The Life of General de Zie- 
ten,” by madame de Blumenthal: 
translated trom the German by the 
Rev. B. Beresford, P. D. General 
de Zicten, from a very early period 
of lite, discovered an invinctble ine 
clination for the army, and at tours 
teen years of aye entered imto the 
service of William Ll. of Prussia 3 
under whom, and especially under 
his son Frederic the Great, he 
filled various posts ef honour and 
confidence, Partly, however, from 
his own impradence, partly irom 
the malice ot his enemies, and parte 
ly trom that caprice to which 
thrones are not always strangers, 
his lide was a perpetual vicissitude 
of success and mortification, ot dig 
mity and disgrace. We have seen 
nothing more chequered in tne 
siniversal annals of military trans 
actions. He had reached an ad- 
aneed 
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vanced age during the seven years’ 
war, but his presence and advice 
were still of the utmost conse- 
quence to his sovereign, who, to- 
wards the close of his life, more 
especially, seers to have been at- 
tached to him with the warmest 
seutiments of friendship and grati- 
tude. ‘The narration, we doubt 
not, is correct, and is written per- 
Spicuously if not elegantly: the 
translation is easy and fluent. 

“ The Lifeof Richard Fail Howe: 
by George Mason.” ‘This short 
narrative of the chief events that 
filled up the life of one of the first 
nautical heroes ot Great Britain, 
has every proot of authenticity. It 
is written with an honest and inde- 
pendent spirit, and may be consult- 
ed by the future historian as an 
important and valuable document. 
It has no pretensions to the order 
of elegant comp6sition. 

Mr. Godwin’s “ Life of Geof- 
frey Chaucer” is designed, ac- 
cording to the fullextent of its ti- 
tle-page, to exhibit not only me- 
moirs of himself and his near 
friend and kinsman John of Gaunt, 
but also “ sketches of the manners, 
opinions, arts, and literature of 
England in the fourteenth cen- 
tury ;”’ a latitude which we think 
has not been sufficiently attended 
to by every class of critics who 
have yet examined this work, and 
the neglect of which has occasion- 
ally been the means ot loading the 
author with much unnecessary re- 

robation. The life of the poet 
Rimself is the mere text of the rest; 
the bright and central orb from 
which the writer proposes to radi- 
ate in every possible direction, and 
towards which to return on the 
close of his peregrinations. Yet it 
must be confessed, after all, that 
his tangents are at times so abrupt, 
aad his wanderings so wide und ir- 
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regular, that they lose all parallar 
and we can no more ascertain the 
time or the mode of his return than 
we can calculate the re-appearance 
of acomet. It is a heavier charge 
against the biographer that he has 
not. modestly adhered to the few 
facts which vet remain on record 
respecting his ilustrious subject, 
in consequence of which the book 
before us is a romance rather thaa 
an historic narrative, and is, in no 
instance, except in its mere proper 
names and chronologies, to be de- 
pended upon. Itis a compilation 
of what the writer himself is ob- 
liged to denominate may-bes, per- 
hupses, probabilities, and possibili- 
tees, with the untortunate draw- 
back at the same time, that half 
the events which are so classed will 
be regarded by the rest of the 
world us may-not-bes, im-perhapses, 
impfobabiltties, and impossibilitics, 
It 1s not pleasant to search tor tacts 
themselves amidst snch a chaos of 
avowed conjectures; to glean for 
wheat in a field where little is to 
be found but stubble; to separate 
the metal from its bed of almost 
unpraductive pyrite. Asa history, 
this work ought to have been less 
loaded with the devices of imagins- 
tion—as a remance it might have 
been rendered more entertaining by 
giving a still ampler loose to the 
reins of fancy. 

“The Cambrian Biography, orhi:- 
torical Notices of celebrated Men a- 
mong the ancient Britons: by Wil- 
liam Owen, F.A.5S.”? Had the mo- 
dest and ingenious writer of this va- 
luable compilation indulged in halt 
the fanciful surmises of many of his 
own countrymen, or even of the 
biographer of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
he would have commenced a work 
extending perhaps to more volumes 
than are to be found in the British 


Muscum. Mr. Owen, however, 
1s 





is well aware that the value of a 
work does not depend upon its 
bulk ; and, in these brief notices, 
he has conferred a real service up- 
on the republic of letters, by pre- 
senting it with 2 collection of facts 
that may be usetully employed in 
a variety of ways. 

“ Female Biography, or Memoirs 
of illustrious and celebrated Wo- 
men, of all Ages and Countries, 
alphabetically arranged, by Mary 
Hays,” six volumes duodecimo. 
This alphabetic compilation offers 
us the lives of nearly three hun- 
dred temales, who have been re- 
nowned in a greater or less degree 
for some good and eminent quality 
of the heart or the head. It is 
compiled from the previous collec- 
tions of Bayle, and Ballard, Gib- 
bons, the Dictionnaire Historique, 
and the Biographium Feminzum ; 
to which the fair writer has added 
other memoirs from private infor- 
mation or individual historians. If 
the composer of a work of this sort, 
evince judgement, impartiality, and 
a perspicuous style, its readers have 
a0 reason to complain that it is de- 
ficient in any qualification they had 
a right to expect; and, so far as 
we have examined it, miss Hays 
has exhibited these commenda- 
ble qualifications. ‘lhe man who 
would degrade the female cha- 
racter below the level of the male, 
might become less tenacious of so 
unjust an opinion, by a glance at 
the constellation here presented to 
us of femine talents and virtue. 

In a small volume, entitled 
“ Lives of illustrioys Seamen ;” 
and, in another, bearing the appel- 
Lition of “ Eccentric Biography, or 
Memoirs of remarkable Icmale 
Characters, ancient and modern,”’ 
we are presented with the mere 
sketches of the persons whom they 
respectively aspire to cternise. Of 
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the former, however, we may sayy 
that, if they possess no other monue 
ment of tame than the present, their 
eternity is likely to be of no very 
long duration; and, of the latter, 
we hope there are few of them that 
will be absolutely e¢ernised in any 
vay. We wish not for their ace 
guaintance cither in this world or 
the next. Mr. Cormack has made 
a more acceptable present, and 
especially to young persons, by his 
version of Fenelon’s “ Lives of the 
ancient Philosophers, comprehend. 
ing a choice Selection of their best 
Maxims.”” The volume is intro- 
duced by a brief sketch of the life 
of the illustrious author of ‘T'ele- 
machus, chiefly deduced from M, 
Chevalier, and the academical 
éloge of D’Alembert. “The Re- 
volutionary Plutarch,” which con- 
tains a short narration of many of 
the most extraordinary characters 
that have Hourished during the 
French Revolution, may, in some 
respect, be considered as a book of 
the same kind, deduced from mo- 
dern history; but the narrative, 
though more crowded with extra- 
ordinary incidents, is less instruc- 
tive, and in excellence of precept 
far less sublime. 

Few public characters seem to 
have been more hardly dealt with 
than the late Mrs. Wollstonecroft 
Godwin. Scarcely had she drawn 
her last breath, when her husband, 
mistaking an open contempt of 
both ancient and modersn opinion 
for true courage, sallied forth with 
memoirs of her lite, which, in pity 
to whatever good qualities cither 
ot the heart or head she possessed, 
could not have been forgotten too 
soon; in which all her eccentrici- 
ties and immoralities were b!lazon- 
ed forth, as though they consti- 
tuted her passport to the realms of 
perfect purity; and new, “ina Se- 
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rres of Letters to a Lady,” some 
équally injudicious advocate has 
undertaken “ A defence of her 
character avd conduct, founded 
én principles of nature and rea- 
son, as applied to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of ‘het case;” as 
though the laws of female chas- 
tity and moftality varied in com- 
plexion and colour according to 
circumstances, tll they had run 
through the whole series of the 
rismatic hues. The writer, who, 
fike the present, admits, that in the 
mofe conspicuous purts of her 
conduct, there were certain points 
over which every reflecting and 
sympathising heart would desire 
to throw an oblivious shade for 
éver, should have suffered her, as 
a proof of true friendship, to have 
rested in peace, and not have di- 
sturbed her ashes; or drawn her 
« frailties from their dread abode.” 
“The works of the Right Ho- 
nourable Lady M. W. Montague ;” 
now, for the first time, completely 
edited by Mr. Dallaway, are en- 
titled to a notice in this place, in 
consequence of their giving us, for 
the most part, a progressive narra- 
tive of her life; and especially as 
the editor himsclf his thought 
proper to prefix a more compacted 
statement of it. In My. Dalla- 
way’s “ Memoirs,’ however, we 
see nothing worthy of attention but 
facts and d: Ites 5 for a more trite, 
uninteresting, melegant biography 
was never committed to paper. 
The new matter of the lady’s own, 
consists principally of letters pre- 
served in her family, and now 
permitted, by her grandson the 
marquis of Bute, to be brought for- 
wards jor the gratification of the 
public. ‘The pubhc ought to be 
much indebted to his Jordship ; 
for we shall look in vain through 
the whole range of female epis- 
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tol: ary correspondence, not only 
in our country, but throughout 
Furope at large, for letters better 
entitled to general circulation, whe. 
ther with respect to their fluency 
and facility oF style, their bril. 
hancy of Wit, their severity of sar. 
casm, their deep ahd thorouch dis. 
play of the wor!d, or the so Nidity of 
their philosophic maxims. 

Upon the subject of bibliogra. 
phy, we have to mention twa 
works, tho ugh we can do no more 
than mention them; with which 
we have been pa rticul: arly pleased. 
The first is an anonymous “ Biblio. 
graphical Dictionary,” in twelves, 
exte nding to four volumes, and 
containing a chronological account, 
alphabetically arr: ange d, of the 
most scarce, curious; uuefiil, and 
important be oks, im all departments 
of lite rature, which have been pub- 
ished in Latin, Greek, Coptic, 
Hebrew, &c.; which no English 
collector of books should be with- 
out; and which is seldom inaccu- 
rate either in its referenccs or iis 
judgement ; and the “ Bibhiogra- 
phia Postic a,” of the late Mr. Jo- 
seph Ritson; containing a cata. 
logue of English poets of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteent! hy fit- 
teenth, 2nd sixteenth centuries ; 
with a short account of their works. 
This is also a publication of con- 
siderable value to the : ntiquary 
or collector; but déeevtorated in 
the common manner of this writer’s 
later publications by a most un- 
couth and affected orthography, 
which, under the apparent pre- 
tence of antiquity, ts equally re- 
mote from ancient and modern 
usace, from all pronunciation and 
de poh ition. 

Memorabilia Cant: abrigiana,” 
By Joseph Wilson, esq. This hasty 
preduction by no means supplies 
what is yet wanting in the — 
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ty of which it professes to give an 
account, we mean an Athene Can- 
tabrigienses capable of rivalling 
Wood’s justly celebrated Athenz 
Orxonienses. The sources are ne- 
vertheless multifarious and suffici- 


éntly open: our author is aware of 


them, and it is a reflexion upon his 
jabours, and indeed upon the uni- 
versity at large, that they have not 
yet been appropriated. 

Our topogrupical works for the 
year are by no means unimpor- 
tant cither in extent of research 
or splendor of publication. Among 
these we shall first notice that suf. 
ficient encouragement has at length 
been given for a publication of the 
second volume of the second edi- 
tion of Mr. Hutchins’s “ History 
and Antiquities of the County of 
Dorset,” which, when finished, will 
extend to three volumes folio. The 
first edition of this extensive work 
was published by Mr, Hutchins 
himself in 1774. In 1795, the co- 
pies of it are all said to have been 
disposed of, and the present edition 
was in consequence began, and its 
first volume brought forward, by 
Mr. Gough, in 1796: how it hap- 
pens that the second volume did 
mot make its appearance till the 
present period, being not less than 
seven years from the publication 
of the first, or at what time in the 
present or the ensuing century we 
are to be, favoured with the con- 
eluding volume, we have no means 
of deciding ; every thing in the 
shape of advertisernent, introduc. 
tion, or preface, being postponed 
till the completion of the work. So 
far as we are able to exercise a 
judgement on an unfinished perfor- 
mance, the present is not entitled to 
any high degree cf commendatiort. 
Much of the matter introduced is 
heavy, uninteresting, and _irrele- 
vant, and the subject of Roman 
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encampments is dark and etrone. 
ous. 

Quitting the flowery path of the 
muses, Mr. Polwhele has once moré 
buried himself in the ruins of anti 
quarian research; and having al- 
teady contributed some “ Frag. 
ments”? towards a history of De- 
vonshire, has now published in 
quarto the first two volumes of his 
« History of Cornwall: a work 
which we confess has afforded aus 
more pleasure than Mr. Gough's 
History of Dorset; for it is written 
with more sprightliness, and en- 
tiched with quotations which, if 
net more apposite, are at least mor¢ 
animated and picturesque. In both 
works, however, we have by far 
too much of the general history of 
the island for mere topographies, 
and in both, also, and especially in 
the latter, the plates are most titel 
executed, Mr. Polwhele protesses 
to give us an account of the agri- 
culture of Cornwall, but we in vain 
look for any thing like an experi- 
mental or practical knowledge of 
he subject: he is most at home 
when he can apply a poetic queta- 
tion in aid of his own descriptions, 
and his language hears too gene- 
rally the marks of what may per- 
haps not unaptly be denomiaated 
Aonian provincialism. 

Mr. W. Dickinson has very consi- 
derably augmented a work pub- 
lished, in one volume 4to, in 1787, 
by his relation Mr. Dickinson 
Rastall, entitled a “ History of the 
Antiquities of the Town - and 
Church of Southwell, in the Coun- 
ty of Nottingham;” and it now 
makes its appearance under the 
designation of “ Antiquities, His- 
torical, Architectural, Chorographi- 
cal, and Itinerary, in Nottingham- 
shire, and the adjacent Counties.” 
In its present form, when com- 
pleted, it will extend to four Pay, 
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and occupy two volumes quarto ; 
of which, however, the first two 
parts, or first volume only is yet 
submitted to the public. In the 
author of this work we meet with— 
what is not always to be traced— 
an antiquary who combines judge- 
ment with his researches; and 
who does not dig into the rubbish of 
obsolete ages tor the mere love of 
rubbish alone, but that he may ac- 
quire useful information, and forti- 
fy rational conjecture by indisputa- 
ble facts. It is a truly valuable 
compilation, and highly worthy of 
the notice of the president and tel- 
lows of the society of antiguaries, 
to whom itis dedicated. 

Mr, Gough, in a thin quarto vo- 
lume, has given us the “ History 
and Antiquities of Pleshy in the 
County of Essex, the Seat of uie 
Iligh Constable of England.”— 
“Lhis work will not, in our opinion, 
add to the writer’s justly-acquired 
fame. It is tedious and tautologic, 
erroneous in many of its clasical i- 
lustrations, and enormously encom- 
passed with matters which have no 
more reference to its main subject, 
than they have to the history ot the 
moon. 

We are pleased at beholding a 
new edition of sir Robert Sebbald’s 
“ History of the SherifTdoms of 
Fite and Kinross.” It is accom. 
panied with a large body of notes 
and illustrations from the most va- 
luable Scottish antiquaries. We 
wish that the learned editor had 
added to his labours that of re-mo- 
delling and modernising the crigi- 
nal diction, which at no time had 
any claim to taste or elegance, and 
is now become prodigiously bur- 
densome to wade through. Whilst 
upon the subject of Scotland we 
may just notice, that a truly valua- 
ble, and so far as we have exa- 
mined it, correct “ Gazeticer” of this 
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part of the united kingdom, has 
been published in the course of the 
present year, in one large yolume 
octavo. [t contains all the matters 
which are commonly introduced 
into books of this character, drawn 
from unequivocal authorities, and 
conveyed in neat perspicuous lan. 
guage. It is principally deficient 
in the account of the mineralogy 
of the country, and its fisheries : this 
last is a most important subject, 

Ot Colchester we have received 
an anonymous “ History and De- 
scription,’ in two volumes, in 
twelves, which, though possest of 
no original merit, give a fair nar- 
rative of the antiquities, and mo- 
dern state of this celebrated city : 
and what may perhaps render it ot 
more value to some of our readers, 
present a detailed account of its fi- 
Mmious oyster fisheries. 

In Mr. Lane’s “ Student's 
Guide,” we have a concise ac- 
count of the. Honourable Society 
ot Lincoln’s Inn; of its history, 
antiquities, and modern buildings; 
and, which will be of far more ser- 
vice to the student, for whase use 
it ts designed, it offers to us the 
torms of admission, keeping terms, 
performing exercises, call to the 
bar, admission to chambers, &c. 
We can honestly recommend it as 
a useful compilation. 

On the subject of philology it 15 
impossible to conimence otherwise 
than with Mr. Astle’s « Origin and 
Progress of Writing, as well Hicr- 
oglyphic as Elementary.” ‘The 
author of this excellent and elabo- 
rate quarto, has pressed his re- 
searches into the earliest periods 
not only of writing, but of human 
chronology—we mean the sacred 
scriptures, and following the guid- 
ance of the authors of the Univer- 
sal History, whose errors are spe- 
culative, and dependent on the 

philosophy 
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philosophy of the day in which 
they wrote, rather than practical, 
and hostile to positive facts, he has 
made it highly probable th at gra 
phical ; characters were muse 
among the antediluvians. He next 
analyses these characters, and re- 
solves them into two chief renera, 
picture symbols, and alphi ibetic 
symbols; and maintains that the 
former constitutes the original 
mode of conveying ideas, which 
alone slided progressively into a 
system of divisic Ny whence arbi- 
trary or alphabetic characters issued 
as a mere ramification. From this 
theory we cannot but dissent, 
thouy rh we dissent with @ eoenee. 
Had we space for the ee we 
think we could render it pee 
conjectural—and conjecture is all 
that can be obtained upon so re- 
condite a subject—that arbitrary 
writing prece ded every other spe- 
cies; that it is the most simple and 
the most natural. “Uhe writer of 
this article does not hazard an indi- 
gested idea ; he has thought much, 
and tor a long period, upon the sub- 
ject; he well knows, however, that 
it is impossible for him to enter at 
large upon this important subject 
in the present place, but it is his 
intention to communicate his views 
ina different form. In the mean 
while he is proud of the opportu- 
nity he hereby posse sses, though 
anonymously, of stating his o bliga- 
tions to Mr. Astle tor his present 
superb and elaborate p: rformance, 
which has given him both pleasure 
and instruction even in the points 
upon which he still finds himself 
compelled to dissent. ‘The work 
is beautifully illustrated by engrav- 
ings trom m: irbles, MANUSC Tints 
and churches ancient and modern; 
it has already attained a second ed!- 
tion, and is well worthy of a twen- 
ty-second, Instead oj being con- 
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fined, moreover, to ancient tongues, 
it takes a general swee p over lan- 
guages at large, and is ingeniously 
difluse, and we had almost said 
comp le tely satis! ac tory, on the let. 
ters of our own country. 

Closely connected with this subs 
ject, we cannot! avoid notic, } Mr. 
Pegce’s | etter, containing, “Ance- 
dotes of the English Language, 
chiedy regarding the local Dialect 
of London and ite oak irons;”” 
from which it should appear that 
many expressions now commonly 
deemedung vacetul,oreven ungram- 
matical by well educated persons, 
were formeriy emp) ace by the 
bes! speake rs and wit ‘TS, and, if 
traced to the fountain Saal of the 
languages wherein they are derive d, 
are strictly gramm: tical, and ow che 
not to have been depar ‘ted from. 
Departed fre om, however, they have 
been tor ages, and the departure 
is now so completely established, 
and coincident with genuine En. 
giish grammar and euphony, that 
whatever claim to purity such con- 
tested vulgarisms may possess in 
their mother Gothic or Saron, we 
almost regret that the question 
should have been stirre dinthe pre- 
sent rhe ‘he terms worse and 
less, are positives in the Saxon, 
but they are not posttii es but come 
paratives among ourselves ; and 
how proper soever therefore 1t may 
be to admit of a comparative in- 
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crement in the former, we cannot 
on this account allow the use of 
wverser or desser in the latter. 

“ Commentaries on Classical 
Learning : by — D. H. Ur. 
qulari, M. As Pr en dary oi L lie 
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authors of more taste and general 
learning ; and as an epitome of 
Greek and Latin literature, they 
are replete with sins both of omis- 
sion and commission. 

Upon the same subject we have 
received an English version of the 
baroness Stael de Holstein’s **’l’rea- 
tise on ancient and modern Litera- 
ture, illustrated by striking Refe- 
rences to the principal Events and 
Characters that have distinguished 
the French Revolution.” —* As I 
survey the revolutionsoi the globe,” 
says our author, through the me- 
dium of her interpreter, “and the 
succession of ages, one great idea is 
éver uppermost in my mind, from 
which I never allow my attention 
to be diverted—I mean the perfec- 
cibility of the human race.”” Such 
a thing may be true, but in the de- 
partment of classical science, this 
‘Lreatiseonancientand modern Litera- 
ture has given more proofs ot the 
contrary than we have lately per- 
ceived in any production; and the 
writer and the translator have 
equaily contributed to reverse the 
order of amelioration which is here 
so strenuously advocated. 

We have to notice the first vo- 
lume, in twelves, of a work enti- 
tled, “Critical and Philosophical 
Essays: by the Author of the Ad- 
viser,”’ which appears to have been 
composed for scarcely any other 


urpose than that of abusing Dr.. 


lair, his opinions, and his writ- 
ings; of A: 0m down 2 respecta- 
ble structure, without laying any 
plan or offering any materials for 
substituting a better, Who was 
the adviser of this Adviser we know 
not; but we suspect, inthelanguace 
of the bar, that he wus a seditious, 
maheious, and evil-disposed person, 
not having the fear of God before 
his eyes. 

“Observations on the Drama, 
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with a View to its more beneficial 
Effects on the Morals and Man. 
ners of Society. By Edward 
Greene.” If any great degree of 
benefit may be expected from an 
utter extinction of the drama, these 
observations may aspire to a great 
portionol the beneft that would be 
produced ; for, were they fully car. 
ried into effect, such would be its 
ultimate issue. In the first place, no 
drama ought to be written in me- 
tre—no, not even in blank verse, 
for blank verse is not the language 
of passion. In the next, never 
oughta ghost to appear upon the 
stage, nor any preternatural ma- 
chinery te be employed; for such 
is not the character of common 
lite 3 and “ the tragic muse should 
confine itself to the guict haunts 
and to the natural scenes and cire 
cumstances of domestic life, in a 
torcible and affecting pourtray of 
individual suffering.” An apology 
is offered for Shakspeare upon the 
latter head, deduced from the as- 
sertion, unproved and unprovable, 
that ghosts in his day were uni- 
formly accredited by the bulk of 
mankind, and were introduced in 
opposition to the poet’s own better 
judgement, from the low and de- 
spicable motive of sacrificing at the 
shrine of vulgar belief. Nothing 
can be more derogatory to the ge- 
nius of our immortal bard, than 
suchanassertion. Shakspeare needs 
no apology: his ghosts, instead of 
being introduced either without or 
against his judgembnt, evince the 
UUWst degree of jud ement by 
their introduction t he always finds 
a sufficient occasion for their ap- 
pearance ; the dignus vindice nods 
is in every instance complied with ; 
they assume a character, an acuion, 
animportance that belongs to them, 
and hence the wide difference be- 
tween the ghosts of Shakspeare 

and 
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and those of many modern dra- 
matists, than which nothing can be 
more absurd, because nothing can 
be less wanting. 

“ A Dissertation on the Myste- 
ries of the Cabiri, by Geo: ‘ge Stan. 
ley Faber,” 2 vols. Svo.\ This is 
an attempt, in addict ion to that 
which was lately brought forward 
by Mr. Allw ood, | to revive and 
verify, by new exemplifications, 
the late Mr. Bryant’s theory of an- 
cient mythology. The silpersti- 
tious and religious mysteries of 
Egypt and the ‘adjoining corntries 
were, if our mémory fil us not, 
attributed by the latter to three 
prime sources—the ark, the sun, 
and the serpent; the system is now 
simplified by a resolution into two 
original sources alone: “The ido- 
hatry of the gentile world seems, 
says our author, “to have been 
built almost universally upon a tra- 
ditional remembrance of certain 
real events. ‘These events I ap- 
prehend to be the destruction of the 
first race of mankind by the waters 
of the deluge, and the introduction 
of the Sabian superstition by Nim- 
rod.” Mr. Faber has carefully re- 
trodden the ground which has been 
so often trodden before with atten- 
tion and skill; and the harvest he 
has brought home, though of no 

reat value t in our estimation, wiil 
probably be highly prized by every 
student in the same school. 

We have been much pleased 
with Mr. Clarke’s “ Testimonies of 
different Authors respecting the 
Colossal Statue of Ceres, placed in 
the Vestibule of the public Library 
at Cambridge.” This little pam- 
phiet discloses an equal degre ee of 
sound classical learning, and inde- 
fatigable activity. The statue was 
discovered by Mr. Clarke at Elen. 
sis, in a tour through Greece, and 
wigh much address and mechanical 
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skill conveyed from the spot m 
which he traced it, amidst the op- 
position of the natives, who re- 
garded the idol as the divine pros 
tectress of their tields. 

A new edition of Anacreon has 
been published in octavo, by Mr. E. 
Forster: the text and order are 
those of Barnes; a few various 
readingshave, however, beenadded, 
and the type, which is Italic, is exe 
quisitely elegant and accurate— 
These odes have also been once 
more subjec ted to an English ver- 
sion—an effort which has been ate 
tempted by Dr. Girdlestone ; yet 
we cannot even at present boast of 
a translation that is altogether 
worthy of the original. Dr. Gir 
dlestone is less ditfuse, and closer 
than many of his predecessors, but 
he wants the ease and freedom 
that peculiarly characterise the 
Yeian bard. ‘The best version we 
yet po ssess, is p rh: - Mr. Moore’ 
but here, while ease and freedom 
are sufficiently preserved, we lose 
all the terseness, the Attic brevity, 
and indeed half the ideas of the 
original, in the wild and unre. 
strained luxuriance of the transla- 
tor’s own fancy. 

“The Argonauticsof Apollonius 
Rhodius’”’ have been respectably 
rendered into English verse by 
Mr. Preston, and constitute, in 
coniunction with the trans!tor’s 
critical, historical, and explwatory 
notes and dissertations, three oc« 
tavo volumes. The version 1s exs 
tremely unequal in every . respects 
we have sometimes an admirably 
executed passage, in the midst of 
tameness and insipidity ; at other 
times lines well turned, and pauses 
gracefully varied, terminating all 
of a sudden in others that discover 
the dullest and most unpractised 
ear. The similitudes are occasions 


ally, moreover, introduced with 
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care, and ably maintained, and 
at other times totally neglected, or 
misunderstood. Yet upon the 
whole, the translator appears sut- 
ficiently to have acquainted him- 
self, not only with the text of his 
author, but with his general scope, 
intention, and peculiar characte- 
ristics. ‘These are minutely and sa- 
tistactorily illustrated in the sub- 
joined essays and dissertations, 
which we have perused with no 
smal] degree of profit or pleasure. 

“The Lyrics of Horace, com- 
prising his Odes, Epodes, and Secu- 
lar Odes,’? have once more, we 
perceive, been tortured into En- 
elish, by an anonymous translator, 
who has taken the most effectual 
way in the world to prove his own 
meapacity for the task he has un- 
dertaken, by reprmting the Latin 
text, as he tells us in his title, ina 
suijoined torm, but which in the 
book itself, instead of being sub- 
joined, runs level with the version, 
and in opposite pages. 

M. Segur’s “ Women,” 
taming ; 
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pleasing account of their 
and influence in society, 
im almost every period as well as 
country of the world, has beer 
translated into English, "lhe ver- 
sion, so fir as we have perused it, 
is neat and faithtal. 

_ From the collece ef Fort Wil- 
lizm, in Bengal, lately established 
with a spirit and a policy, an atten- 
tion to Oriental leaning, and a 
taste for polite literature, which 
will tmmortalise his, memory, by 
the marquis of Wellesley, we have 
received an octavo volume of * Es- 
says by the Students,” which re- 
fect high credit upon the attain- 
ments of this juvenile institution. 
‘To the essays are added the theses 
pronounced at the public disputa- 


trons in the Oniental lin, wages, on 
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nine in number, of which the firss 
three are “ On the Advantages of 
an academical Institution in India, 
considered in a moral, literary, and 
political: point of View ;” the se- 
cond three, “* On the best Means 
of acquiring a Knowledge of the 
Manuers and Customs of the Na- 
tives of India ;”’ and the last three, 
* On the Character and Capacity of 
the Astatics, and particularly of the 
Natives ot Hindustan.” Of the 
theses there are three; and of these 
the first, pronounced in the Persian 
language by Mr. Lovett, is design. 
to prove, that an “ academic insti- 
tution in India is advantageous to 
the natives, and to the British na- 
tion; the second, spoken by Mr. 
Martin, in the Bengalee tongue, 
contends that “the Asiatics are 
capable of as high a degree of ci- 
vilisation as the Europeans ;’’ and 
the third, delivered in the Hindus- 
tanee by Mr. Bayley, asserts, that 
‘«¢ the Hindustanee language is the 
most useful m India.” 

It is with much pleasure that we 
can mtroduce to our readers a new 
edition of the ‘Tatler, Spectator, 
Guardian, and similar periodical 
papers, which, under the title ot 
“Vhe British Essayists,’”’ have been 
re-ushered into the world, in forty- 
five volumes, ISmo., by Mr. A. 
Chalmers. The range in_ this 
collection is complete ; for it com- 
mences with “The ‘Tattler,’ and 
closes with “ The Observer :”? and 
what renders the work in its present 
form very highiyadvantageous and 
instructive is, that it is accompanied 
with “Prefaces historical and bio- 
graphical,” contributed by the edi- 
tor himself, and containing a very 
large portion of curious and amus- 
ing information, in a fluent and 
animated diction. 

From Mr. S. Turner, to whose 
“ History of the Anglo-Saxons, 

we 
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we have already paid our compli- 
ments, we have also received 

“ Vindication of the Genuineness 
of the ancient British Pcems of 
Aneurin, Taliessin, Llywarch-Hen, 
and Merdhin.? The want of 
bardic characters—for we still dare 


to maintain such a position, not- 


withstanding the assertions of 
Mr. Davies and = several other 
Welch scholars—has confounded 


much of the history and produc- 
tions of the Cymrian poets tore- 
ther, and not only rendered it dif- 
ficult to assign to each their seve- 
ral dues, but accurately to ascer- 
tain whether some who are stated 
to have been highly inspired by 
the Myvyrian Muses ever had 
any actual existence. In this _re- 
spect the critical labours before 
Us are hichly useful, Mr. ‘Tur- 
ner has decided much, though 
much is still doubttul. He seems 
disposed to abandon the ‘Triads, 
and treats as unauthentic consi- 
derably more than half the poems 
commonly attributed to the wri- 
ters who are the subjects of his 
researches. He hus stil left us 
enough for ev ery purpose. 

We hail the appear: nce of a 
third edition of Mr. Ellis’s very 
valuable “ Specimens of the early 
English Poets,” which is new ma- 
terially altered, and, what 
still more co msequence, materially 
improved both by the introducti on 
ef new matter and a liberal use of 
the pruning-hook. Mr. Elis has 
long recommended the, publication 
of several of our old meirical 
romances, as a useful addition to 
the literature of the day; and it 
appears to have been in conse- 
quence of such recommendation 
that Mr. Ritson brought torwards, 
in three volumes octavo, his selec- 
tion of “ Ancient English Ro- 
mances.”?’ Mr. Ritson is now no 
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more ; but this last production will 


remain a standard monument of 


his deep research, indefatigable 
activity, and perhaps unrivalled 
knowledge « f hissubject. We la- 
ment to add that it will also re. 
main a_ standard 
morbid irritability of temper, and 
the grossest blasphemy and fana- 
ticism. The work opens with 
long and curious dissertation on 
romance and minstrelsy, which is 
replete with prools of a thorough 
knowledge of our carliest lan- 
guage, and enriched with many 
specimens of its relative powers 
and value: but which is, never- 
theless, in many instances, un- 
supported in its conjectures, and 
distigured by the wildest and most 
extravagant conceits. ‘The selec- 
tions themselves are highly curious 
and entertaining, and the poet and 
the philologist may banquet upon 
them with equal delight. 

Among the pre- 
sent year we have none that soar 
to the character of the epic; but 
we have, nevertheless, been pre- 
sented with a tar more valuable 
collection than we have been able 
to boast tor years pres 
ceding. 

We commence with ™ The Tem- 
ple otf Natu rey OF the Origin of 
Society ; a Poem with P hilc sophi- 
cal Not By Erasmus Darwin, 
MM. D. “So short and uncertam 
is the term of human lite, that th ie 
writer of the pres ent, like that of 
the preceding WOrk, 1S now no 
more ¢ yet the fame ot both, ofte n 
the best pa irt of exists Nce, will lon; 
survive their napa deaths, aaa 
secure for them ear asp pe if 
not an immortality of being, sul- 
ficient to gratify whe unbition of 
most men, The Temple of Na- 
ture is a didactic poem, and the 
author has endeavoured, mere 
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fully than In any former metrical 
essay, to develope his system of 
zoology, and enliven it by all the 
variakle graces and polished beau- 
ties of sweet persuasive numbers. 
With this system few of our read- 
ers are unacquainted, and we need 
not therefore unfold it in detail. 
The poem, by its plan, is divided 
into four parts or cantos, of which 
the first treats of the production 
of life; the second of its re- 
production; the third of the 

rogress of the mind; and the 
Fourth of good and evil. In its 
structure and diction it combines 
all the common excellencies and 
defects of this celebrated writer ; 
its versification is polished, but its 
pauses monotonous; its images 
are splendid, but they are generic 
and general; every thing is per- 
sonified, and moving; but while 
allis alive, all is, at the same time, 
alike. We have two other objec- 
tions, moreover, to advance, of 
considerably more moment; the 
one is, that the poem before us 
makes by far too free a use of that 
which its author has formerly pub- 
lished—we mean the Botanic Gar- 
den; andthe ether, that the writer 
has intermixed, in the most incon- 
gruous manner, the dogmas of 
different creeds and systems; here 
Moses concurs with Buffon, and 
Ovid with St. Paul. All are re- 
presented as possessing an equal 
authority, and meulcating the same 
sublime and important truths.— 
Here, and here alone, Dante and 
Camoens are completely put to the 
blush. 

Mr. Good’s exquisite version of 
the “ Song of Songs,” as a trans- 
lation of a part of the Bible, we 
have already noticed in our first 
chapter, under the head of Bibli- 
cal criticism, to which we refer the 
reader of taste and feeling. 
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“ Poems Lyrical and Miscella. 
neous: by the late Rev. Henry 
Moore, of Liskeard.” Again are 
we compelled to make our annual 
register of worth and geriius an 
obituary: the author of these ex. 
cellent compositions is also no more, 
‘Chey were written at different 
riods of his life, and in all proba. 
bility would have been earlier cir- 
culated among the public, and 
have acquired tor him that meed 
of approbation for which he seems 
to have been ingenuously panting, 
and of which he was unquestion. 
ably deserving ; but that his res 
tired situation, as the dissenting 
minister of a congregation in a 
very remote part of the country, 
gave him no opportunity of mani- 
festing, till towards the common 
verge of life, the sprightly and 
poetic powers with which he was 
gifted. At this period, fortunate- 
ly for him, a manuscript copy of 
his productions tell into the hands 
of Dr. Aikin, who, with his usual 
taste and judgement, conceiving 
highly of dhe merits of the poems 
transmitted to him, liberally un- 
dertook to superintend their publi- 
cation and usher them into the 
world. The success they met 
with was in proportion to their de- 
sert; and we understand that the 
hoary bard lived just long enough 
to be enraptured by the intalli- 
gence. He died in the full and 
consoling consciousness that the 
world was at length just to his 
merits. The poems of which the 
volume consists, are, as the title 
imports, for the most part lyrical ; 
we can add, that they are uni- 
formly musical, and moral, or de- 
votional. They display a tasteful 
ear and an accurate judgement, 
much warmth of imagination and 
peetic imagery. Their chiet fail- 
ure is in a want of characteristics 

discriminative 
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discriminative painting : every 
thing ts here equal; and, as we 
have just observed of Dr. Dar. 
win’s ‘'emple ot Nature, while 
every thing is alive, every thing 
is alike. 

‘ Scottish Scenery, or Sketches 
in ‘Caan descriptive of Scenes 
chiefly in the Highlands of Scot- 
land.” ‘This quarto volume, the 
production of Dr. Cririe, is a poe- 
tical tour through the country de- 
scribed in the title. It is sufficient 
to say, that he might have been 
more elevated in prose, more en- 
tertaining, more eloquent. He is, 
nevertheless, sufficiently free and 
easy; and the newacrisque fertur 
deze solatis is so generally adhered 
to, tha at we are. at times compelled 
to search for a fuot-rule, and no- 
tice the adjuste “d capitals of every 
line, before we have been able to 
ascertain whether the reading has 
been prose or poetry. ‘The work 
is accompanted with notes and il- 
lustrations, and ornamented with 
engravings, netither of which de- 
tract from the general value of 
the performance. 

Mr. G, O. Cambridge has pub- 
lished, in a large quarto volume, 
an entire collection ot the “* Works”’ 
of his deceased father, which, as 
they are chiefly poetical, require a 
notice in this place. Of these 
works the Scribbleriad, a poem 
long since published separately, is 
the most important. Its ment 
has been established by the award 
of the public. An agreeable lite 
of the author is prefixed, and does 
credit to the filial piety of the edi- 
tor. 

Of the smaller poetical contri- 
butions, we have to remark a ver- 
sion ot select “‘ Poems from the 
Portuguese of Luis de Camoens, by 
Lord Viscount Strangford ;”’ pos- 
$€sSig 


very considerable merit of 
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every kind, but rather toe para- 
phrastic and luxuriant: “ Khap- 
sodies, by W. H, a author 
ot the Shakesperian MSS.”) which 
remind us of a transaction that 
would prevent the possibility of 
our praising them, if they were 
entitled to more praise than they 
can lay pretensions to; “ Narras 
ian Poems, by Mr. D’Israeli ;”’ 
highly laboured, but often loaded 
W ath affected phr aseologie s: “Scot. 
tish descriptive Poems,” edited by 
Mr. Leyden, but whose taste is 
capable of improvement, if we 
may judge from the selections be. 
fore us, and especially from his 
own versions: “ ‘The Picture, by 
the Rev. W. I. Bowles, being 
Verses suggested by a magnificent 
Lan Iscape of Rubens:” “ Nug z 
Poetice, by Dr. Sayers,’’ possess- 
ing the usual taste and elegance of 
this accomplished scholar; “ The 
Detence of Order, by Jos. Wal- 
ker, A. M.,” a poem better in- 
tended than executed, clear in its 
language, but seldom animated 
with the living fire of the muses: 
« Select Poems, by the Author of 
Indian Antiquities; being the 
best of Mr. Maurice’ 5 poctic ethu- 
sions, and conseqi uently those which 
contain most of his refulgent ima- 
gery, and full-resounding diction : 
“he Enqu ry" being the first 
and, from the degree of merit it 
page. Wwe suppose the dast part 
of a larger work which the ano- 
nymous author appears to have 1 
safe custody in his escrutoire : 

+ Epigrams, in Two Books; by 
W. B. Rhodes,” in which the wit 
is often so concealed as to render 
them rebuses, rather than any thing 
else: “ The Voyage Home from 
the Cape of Good Hope, by H. 


W. T'ytler, M. D.;” which may 

a amusement to the Hotten- 
, but ough to be below the 
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notice of English readers: “ Po- 
ems on various Subjects, by Mrs. 
Grant, of Laggan,” evincing a 
very creditable 
animation, a refined taste, and a 
feeling heart; “ Scenes of Youth, 
or Rural Recollections, with other 
Poems, by Wm. Holloway ;’ to 
which a second volume has since 
been added, and which is not un- 
worthy of the public favour that 
it hence appears to have acquired: 
“ Society, a Poem in Two Parts, 
with other Poems, by James Ken- 
ney;’? to whose society it is enough 
for us to have had the honour of 
having been once introduced, and 
which we found intolerably dull 
and monotonous: “ Poems by 
Peter Bayley, jun. Esq.,” which 
prove that though the writer has 
no pretensions to the character of a 
poet, he has to that of a poetic 
reader ; and which prove also that 
in his own person he is as little 
acquainted with honesty as with the 
muses; for the sum and substance 
of almost every piece here pre- 
sented to us is outrageously pil- 
laged from other writers, without 
the least acknowledgement or refe- 
rence: “ Clifton Grove, a Sketch 
in Verse, with other Poems, by 
H. R. White,” the whole of whose 
roductions are matured beyond 
his years, and many of which are 
exquisitely tender, pathetic, and 
polished :—Mr. White appears in- 
deed to have first fallen in love 
with the Muses when a boy of 
thirteen ; he is now not more than 
seventeen or eighteen years’ old; 
“ Scenes of Infancy; descriptive 
of Tiviotdale, by John Leyden ;” 
smooth, level, correct; but un- 


animated, uninteresting, and un- 
poetical: * Calista, a Picture of 
modern Life, a Poem in ‘I‘hree 
Parts, by. Luke Booker, LL. D. ;” 
a name well known in the middle 
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regions of Parnassus, afd- for 
whom, if this effusion do not ob- 
tain a more exalted post, it will 
not displace him to an inferior, 

The dramas of the present day 
are worked up like spruce-beer at 
the demand of the moment, and 
are designed for immediate use 
alone. ‘The fame of the greater 
part of those which belong to the 
period before us has already fleeted 
by, and it is scarcely worth while 
to stop the peritura charta. Mr. 
Reynolds has contributed two 
plays, of which the, first is enti- 
uled “ Delays and Blunders, a Co- 
medy in Five Acts ;”’ and the se- 
cond “* The Caravan;’’ which is 
called a serio-comic romance, im 
two acts: Mr. Boaden has pro- 
duced two also—* The Voice of 
Nature, a Play in Three Acts ;” 
and * The Maid of Bristol,” of 
the same description and length : 
Mr. Allingham has also contri- 
buted two; “ Hearts of Oak, a 
Comedy in Five Acts,” and “Mrs, 
Wiggins, a Comic Piece in Two 
Acts.” Besides these, Mr. Hol- 
croft has produced “ Hear both 
Sides, a Comedy in Five Acts;” 
Mr. H. Siddons “ A Tale of Ter- 
ror, in Three Acts;’? and Mr. 
Kenney “ Raising the Wind, a 
Farce in Two Acts.” 

The old romance of Amadis de 
Gaul has had the distinguished 
honour ef being, either in whole, 
or in part, twice naturalised in 
our own language in the course of 
the current year. Mr. Southey 
has rendered it entire, and with 
interesting effect, from the Spanish 
version of Garciordonez de Mon- 
talvo: the translation is in prose, 
and occupies four volumes in 
twelves. Mr. Rose has rendered 
the first book into Iambic verse. 
It occupies oné volume octavo; 
and, from the spirit it manifests, 
we 
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we trust the rest will speedily fol- 
low. 

The most popular novels are 
versions from. the French; of 
which we may first mention “ Del- 
phine, by Madame de Stael-Hol- 
stein ;”? which has been translated 
by two different hands, and amidst 
a prodigious quantity of the com- 
mon jargon of sentimental love, is 
laudably designed to prove the su- 
periority of deism over revealed re- 
ligion. “ The Depraved Hus- 
band and the Philosophic Wife” is 
an original production of madame 
Genlis, and is little calculated, by 
the possession of intrinsic merit, to 
add to her fame either in France 
er England. We have also had 
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the “ Estelle” of M. Florian, 
translated by Mr. Maxey.—Of 
those which are best entitled to 
notice, as the original productions 
of our own country, are Mr. 
Pickersgill’s “ Three Brothers ;” 
«“ Leopold ;” “ Thaddeus of Ware 
saw, by Miss Porter;’? “ Very 
Strange, but Very True, or the 
History of an old Man’s young 
Wife, by Francis Lathom;” “ Let- 
ters of Miss Riversdale ;’ and 
Mrs. Helmes’s “ St. Clair of the 
Isles ;” to which we may add, as 


not possessing a more definite 
place for their classification, “ The 
Wanderer, by Mr. Fothergill ;” 
and Dr. Cowper’s “ 'Tourifications , 


of Malachi Meldrum, Esq.” 
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Of the Year 1803. 


CH 
BIBLICAL AND 


N< foreign people have so vo- 
t luminously engaged in theo- 
logical criticism and ‘pole nics as 
the Germans, and on this account 
we commence with their produc- 
tions. It is impossible, indeed, to 
notice the whole, but we shall en- 


deavour to give a brief sketch of 


the chief of those which have reach- 
ed ourselves. In the protestant 
church, for it is necessary to make a 
division,we perceive with much plea- 
sure that the late M. Rosenmuller 
has a son worthy of being his suc- 
cessor in the province of sacred li- 


terature; and who, in imitation of 


his father’s “ Scholia” upon the 
New Testament, has just brought 
forward his own * Scholia’? upon 
the Old. ‘The system chalked out 
by the former Rosenmiuller is here 
pursued to its utmost latitude; the 
same views, the same feelings, the 
same imaginations 
hesitating scrupulosity, it will be 
found a valuable work in any 
country. ‘The termination of the 
“ Philosophical, critical, and _his- 
torical Commentaries of Professor 
Paulus on the Evangelists,” we 
noticed in our last volume; and in 
the “ Erlaute rungen zum neuen 


AP TER 


Perused with 


I, 
THEOLOGICAL. 


Testamente (Illustrations of the 
New Testament), of Dr. Stolz, ot 
sremen,” we perceive a critic wor- 
thy of treading in his steps. We 
are compelle .d to remark, however, 
that M. Stolz, like Paulus, appears 
to us to indul ge by far too largely 
in conjectur ral criticism. We can 
by no means always approve of the 
proposed emendations. 

Professor Vater, of Halle, has 
published a commentary on the 
Pentateuch, to which the same ob- 
servations will apply, and which is 
accompanied by a sort of abridge- 
ment of the critical and explanatory 
notes of our own countryman Dr. 
Geddes, whose Biblical labours 
have long been received with more 
warmth of approbation in Ger- 
many than at home. Professor 
Smidt, of Giessen, in conjunction 
with his learned colleague, con- 
tinues his elucidation of the New 
Testament, and the most ancient 
history of the church, in a work 
entitled “ Bibliothek fur Kritik 
und Exegese der Neuen Testa- 
ments, und die ilteste Kritenges- 
chichten.”? This plan we need 
not, at this per riod, point out ; th 
ability with which it is conducted 

evinc 
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evinces no defalcation. M. Giite 
has at length publ ished his “ Ein 
leitung in ‘die Psalmen,” “ Tatro- 
duction to the Pialms ;° * and M. 
Schulze his “ Literary Character 
ind Estimation of the Epistles of 
St. Peter, St. Jude, and St. James,” 
* Schrift-stellerische Character und 
‘Werth des Petrus, Judas, und 
Jacobus, zum behuf Special 
Hermeneutik ihren Schriften un- 
tersucht und bestimmt.” The 
former contains many ‘pertinent ob- 
servations, and 1 ingeni ls surmise + 
the latter is a critical investigation 
of the chief tees ‘in nal points con- 
tained in the epistles in question, 
and offers an able solution of many 
difficulties which have often been 
conceived to attach to them. 
In Germany, also, we mect with 

a multitude of periodical publica- 
tions devoted to the pursuits of 
theology, which are well worth 
noticing, although consisting of 

detached papers “and essays. Of 
these we ought not to forbear to 
mention the “ Manual 
siastical History,” 
Handbuch der Christlich 
geschichte,” by 
whose name we ha 
ticed with apptobat ation. 
one of the best journals of 
which have reached us ; 3 
completed its secc a voli 
we trust it will long be pe: eae ea 
in. The ablest | papers of which 
con sists are writen by M Sm dt 
himself, and by M. Henke, 
Helmstidt. M. Henke is an inde- 
fatigable writer ; for, i 
ly of the casi 
renders hi 
Giessen, 
journal of a 
under the title 
Re ligions Philo } 
Kirchericeschichte,”  “ 
of theological Philosophy 
ticisn , and eccles , 
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which has now closed its twelfth 
volume ; and is busily engaged i 
an extensive “ General History of 
the Christian Church, chronologi- 
cally arranged,” “ Allgemeine Ges- 
chichte Christlichen Kirche 
already 
advanced to its fitth volume, and 
brings down the history of the 
church to the last century. M. 
Henke te the most evident 
proofs of an enlarged and liberal 
mind, a ma culine judgement, and 
the possessio an ample 
mfo rmation for the important sub- 
je ts on which he is eng. ge “l. At 
Ti ul ubi ig t with a magazine 
of a similar } i y pro- 
fessor I ‘purg a second, 
under the conduct of professor 
Wachler; and at Altdorf a third, 
superintended by professor Gabler. 
The « Beytrige : cur Beforderung, 
&e.,”? “Contributions towards pro- 
moting a rat tional Mode of thinking 
in R eligion,’ ’ published in Switzer- 
land, under the guidance of the 
late learned M. Corrodo ri, a still 
continued ander the title of * Neue 
&e.”? and is ponivedd 
same erudition ana spirit. 
German catholics 
1s chiefly worthy of 
“- Geistliche Mo- 
xc.,”?. “ Spiritual Maga- 
rat 


the Clergy 

f Constance,” 
1ced under the patronage 

» baron Dalberg, the late bis] hop 
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very different description from that 
which it has unworthily super- 
seded. ‘The version differs but in 
few places from the Douay edition, 
and the explanations are possessed 
of all its bigotry and commination. 
Upon the whole, however, the spi- 
rit of catholic liberality is consi- 
derably increasing: and such pub- 
lications as M. Kiepler’s “ Kleines 
Magazin,” “ Small Magazine for 
religious Teachers,’ published at 
Landshut; M. Seik’s ‘* Biblio- 
thek fur Geistliche, &c.,” “ Li- 
brary jor Clergymen in Town and 
Country ;” and professor Geis- 
hapner’s “ Theologische Moral,” 
“Theological System of Morality,” 
both published at Linz, are admi- 
tably calculated to augment it still 
further. 

The volumes of sermons, as also 
the single sermons, disposed of at 
the last Leipsic fair, are very nume- 
rous, but in no instance, so far as 
we are acquainted with them, pos- 
sessed of such a pre-eminency of 
merit as to entitle them to indivi- 
dual notice in the present brief 
sketch. We shall therefore con- 
clude our account of the theologi- 
cal productions of Germany by 
glancing at a work which, in the 
present state of religious oa 
in Our Own country, is well worth 
peresenss mean the “ Weider- 
egung einiger der Wichtigsten 
Emwendungen gegen die A.chtheit 
der Evangeliums Joannis,” “ Refu- 
tations of various Objections against 
the Authenticity of St. John’s 
Gospel,” a work of real merit, and 
warmlyand deservedly recommend. 
ed by professor Ziegler, in an in- 
troduction prefixed to it. 

There-establishment of the catho- 
lic religion in France has not yet 
produced any original works of 
prominent value ar importance, 
though it has occasioned new edi- 
tions of several that were out of 
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print, as well as a few translations 
from authors of our own country. 
Among the former may be men- 
tioned the “ Pensées,”’ “ Thoughts 
of Father Bourdaloue of the So- 
ciety of Jesus,” in three volumes 
twelves; “ History of the -Esta- 
blishment of Christianity in the 
East Indies,” by the French bishops, 
in two volumes twelves; and the 
“ Agreement of the Book of Ge- 
nesis with Geology, and human 
Records, upon the Facts and Epochs 
of the Creation, and the universal 
Deluge,” by the elder M. Gervais 
de la Prise, one volume octavo. 
Among the latter may be instanced 
“Mr. Jenyns’s Evidence of the 
Christian Religion, followed by 
Fenelon’s Plan upon the same Sub- 
ject, together with his Thoughts on 
Prenieiens and still further aug- 
mented by a Discourse of the late 
Dr. Blair, on the Advantages of 
Religion, and the Maxims of 
Christianity.” 

M. Lucet, author of the “ Prin- 
ciples of universal Canon Law,” 
has published a work entitled “ La 
Réligion Catholique, &c.,” “ The 
Catholic Religion the only true 
Religion, and the sole suitable to 
the Dignity and Wants of Man.” 
The principles inculcated, as well 
as the spirit that pervades it, may 
easily be surmised from the title. 
We are sorry to behold any consi- 
derable body of Frenchmen thus 
for ever running from extreme to 
extreme—from monarchy to anar- 
chy, from anarchy to tyranny, from 
sr ap to atheism, and from 
atheism to fanaticism and bigotry. 

From the short interval we have 
enjoyed of a general peace, and the 
unhappy revival of a new war, it 
has not been easy to obtain impor- 
tations of French works upon any 
subject; and we have hence been 
incapable of noticing, till the pre- 
sent moment, a publication of 

M, Necker, 











M. Necker, which, in point of date, 
ought to have been introduced into 
our account of foreign literature 
for the last or even the preceding 
year. The work we refer to is en- 
titled “ Cours de Morale Réligi- 
euse,”’ “ Course of religious Mo. 
rality,”” and was printed at Paris 
in three volumes octavo. Its ob- 
ject is to inculcate and revive reli- 
gious impressions in France, which 
of late years have been felt in a 
very superficial and contracted de- 
gree, and which even at present, 
now that Christianity in every form 
may be publicly professed with less 
danger of derision than a few years 
ago, do not appear to have taken 
any very deeply-rooted hold of the 
heart, or to have been rendered 

nerally apparent otherwise than 
2s official parade, and the sinister 
countenance of the existing go- 
vernment. This then being the 
object of M. Necker’s work, we 
have next to observe that its form 
is sermonic; that it is divided into 
five sections, and each section into 
a certain number of discourses, in- 
troduced with, or dependent upon, 
a preliminary text selected for the 
occasion. ‘The whole catalogue of 
sermons amounts to twenty-nine ; 
of which the first section, devoted 
to a consideration of the grounds 
of natural religion and morality, 
contains four, the subjects being 
the existence of a God, the union 
of morality with the divine perfec- 
tions, the doctrine of a Providence, 
and the immertality of the soul. 
The second section comprises the 
reciprocal duties between man and 
man, as truth, justice, and charity. 
The third extends to duties which 
result from family connexions and 
dependencies, as those of husband 
and wife, parent and child, master 
and servant. Thefourth sectionisdi- 
rected to predominant and immoral 
passions, such as envy, vanity, am- 
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bition, and the lust of gain. The 
fifth and last takes a general sarvey 
of the Christian religion; and of the 
various systems by which it is op- 
osed. We have never regarded 
- Necker as a rigid dialectician ; 
a writer whose arguments, even 
when he condescends to adopt any, 
follow with close succession, or le- 
itimate and necessary dependence: 
Es is a declaimer rather than a 
logician; and in the work before us 
his apostrophes and personifications 
are often extended to subjects that 
render them rather ludicrous than 
impressive, and debase the topic 4 
is his indubitable intention to exal® 
Thus, in the introduction of a ser- 
mon upon death, we meet with the 
following exclamation—‘“ Death! 
death! What is this name which I 
am pronouncing? Death! every 
thing flies, every thing vanishes be- 
fore it. What a dreadful and fu- 
nereal image am I about to propose 
to your meditations! The sprin 
has enamelled our fields, the earth 
is adorned with fresh splendor, the 
flowers, the plants, the fields, our 
groves, our gardens, our meadows, 
all are animated, all embellished. 
Death! and shall you be su ffered, 
&c.”” A sermon on the subject of 
love seems to have been chiefly 
composed out of a spirit of com- 
miseration for old maids and old 
bachelors, and kindly to assure them 
—from what authority we know 
not—that in the indulgence of 
this passion they sha!! be happier in 
the next world than they have been 
in this. “Ah! ye, too, have equal 
vows to make, ye tender friends! 
ye affectionate souls! who have 
never been able to trace on earth a 
companion worthy of your own re- 
fined sentiments, console yourselves ! 
live in hope ; for you awaits a futu- 
rity in which your nature, rendered 
perfect, will disc its counter- 
part.’ The style seldom varies 
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from this stilted and gaudy subli- 
mity ; and though we confess we 
perceive nothing that 1s inconsistent 
with “ religious morality,” ” we 
behold yery little that refers to the 


peculiar doctrines or sanctions of 


the Christian faith. The texts are 
deduced from the Bible; but the in- 
fidel may make as free a use both 
of the texts selected, and the dis- 
courses deduced from them, as the 
Christian himself. They are hence 
sermons of universal application : 
but this is’ according to M. 
Necker’s mode; whose religion is 
rather a system of feeling, than of 
acticable doctrine. 

America is rather a recipient of 
theological labours from the old 
world, than a contributor by the 
exercise of her own efforts. Its 
principal exertions are in the line 

ef sermons upon temporary and 
lecal events, and which are almost 
always published in the form of 
single discourses, Of these we may 


notiee Mr. Spring’ s “ Sermon de- 


Massachusetts’ 
> from Rom. 


livered before the 
Missionary Society, 


xi. 25; intended to prove that the 


Gentiles are to be the medium, in 
the hands of Providence, of con- 
verting the Jews: Mr. M‘Leod’s, 
in opposition to the slave-trade, 
preached before the ‘ Reformed 
Presbyterian Congregation, in the 
City of New York ;” a subject of 
considerable moment, in reference 
to the place in which it was deli- 
vered: Mr. Hempill’s “ On the 
Nature of religious Fastings,’”’ which 
appears to be rather serious than 
eloquent, tather diffuse than im- 
pressive. 

Independently of these effusions, 
we perceive an anonymous publi- 
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cation entitled *«* A Paraphrase on 
eight Chapters of the Prophecy of 
Isaiah, wherein it is attempted to 
express the Sense of the Prophet, 
in proper English style. The 
paraphrase is more brief than ex- 
plicit, and rather designed to con- 
vey an idea of the writer’s indivi- 
dual opinion than of the real scepe 
of the prophecy itself. Dr. Ben- 
dinct has thought it necessary to 
add another answer to ‘Thomas 
Paine’s ** Age of Reason,” which 
0 has brought-forwards under the 
title of “« The Age of Revelation, 
or the Age of Reason shown to be 
an age of Infidelity.””. The writer 
would have performed a better ser- 
vice, in our apprehension, by re- 
editing one or two of the numerous 
replies which have. been so success- 
fully published against this blunder. 
ing and infidel book in our own 
country, and especially those of 
the bishop of Landaff, or the late 
Mr. Wakefield. 

Mr. Dobsonhas brought forwards 

Letters on the Existence and 
“haracter of a: Deity, and on the 
moral State Man ;” a useful 
and judicious aleui and Dr. 
Dwight, in a new edition of ,“¢ Dr. 
Watts’s Psalms,” has added many 
of his own, by a version of various 
Psalms omitted by the original 
translator; and has moreover al- 
tered mt? * of those already be- 
fore him. e do not, in general, 
perceive os ‘oath is gained by 
this spirit of innovation; nor is it 
necessary for us to designate those 
whichare introduced by Dr. Dwight 
himself; the very inferior poetry 
they exhibit sufficiently’ indicates 
them, without further interference. 


CHAPTER 
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If. 


HYSICAL ann MATHEMATICAL. 


N the department of the healing 
art, we have a range os fore us so 
wide, and filled with publications : 
valuable, that it is with difficulty ty we 
shall be able to restrain ourselves 
within the bounds to which we are 
necessari ily li mi itec 1. We shall com- 
nence with the 
France, and shall first notice 
« Medical and Philosophic Tr 
tise on mental Der: angement, by 
Ph. Pinel, Chief Physician at 
Tt fospital ati en Be iere, and Pro fes. 
sor in the School of’ Medicine at 
Paris.”?” This is the work of a 
vigilant and intelligent practitioner. 
Mr. Pinel was formerly physician 
to the Bicétre, an extensive hospi- 
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pays several handsome compliments 
to the practitioners of our own 
country for their successful results, 
but laments at the same time, and 
certamly not without reason, that 
men, who from extensive experi- 
ence should be capable of commu- 
nicating much valuable informa- 
tion, should communicate so spa- 
ringly. It is mortifying to the 
pride of medical science to per- 
after all, how little is known 
nature of this disease—the 
most cruel that can afflict the hu- 
man race, by whomsoever, and in 
what place soever, it may chance 
to be studied. We cannot, to « 
certainiy, trace the remotest degree 
of organic injury in the brain, as 
its immediate cause: an infamma- 
tory bm in the membranes of 
the brain itself is, indeed, occasi- 
onally found on dissection after 
death, but by no means always ; 
even in the cases in which it 
occurs, it is impossible to ascertain 
with precision whether such ap- 
pearance be the cause or the con- 
The new division of- 
this work is neithe: 
accurate, nor peculi- 
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lutely necessary ; although on the 
mode of treatment must much de- 
pend upon the individual instance 
presented. He regards aps 
mania as the most difficult of any 
to dispel. 

From the same able writer we 
have also received a volume of 
«¢ Clinical Medicine ;” the object 
of which, like that of the former 
work, is to introduce a new and 
more characteristic nosology. As 
in the former work, we think also 
in the présent, that in this respect 
he has not been successful. In few 
words, his views are seldom per- 
spicuous, and his practice is too 
timid. 

Professor Vitet has published, in 
six volumes 8vo., his “ Medicine 
Expectante,” “ Expectant Medi- 
cine,’ which is a work of consi- 


derable merit; and, as grounded 
almost entirely upon practical at- 
tention, is highly worthy of the pe- 
rusal of the medical world at large. 


The golden mean is to determine 
when to act, and when to refrain 
from acting ; since as much harm 
at least has been done by being too 
busy, as by being tco quiet. In 
England, and our author asserts 
the same in France, we cannot 
generally be charged with the 
crime of remaining inactive spec- 
tators: the late Dr. Heberden is 
the only physician of real respecta- 
bility whom we, at the present mo- 
ment, recollect as being liable to 
this imputation; he was, upon every 
occasion, an expectant practitioner, 
but he was 2 most careful observer 
of nature; and, webclieve, often ac- 
complished more by his quietism, 
than the most vigorous assailants 
have obtained by their hardihood. 
The workbefore us,as we learn from 
the introductory letter, is the re- 
sult of a contest which for many 
years seem to have been maintain- 
ed at Lyons, our author’s last 
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abode, between the different physi- 
cians established in that city, and 
in which we are here told the ex- 
pectant cohort at length prevailed. 
M. Vitet, like M. Pinel, offers us a 
new system of nosology; but we 
see nothing in it toinduce those who 
are attached to the classifications of 
Sauvage or Cullen to desert them 
for the present. The last volume 
consists of a Materia Medica, but 
which, from the feebleness of its 
contents, we should suppose rather 
drawn up for the lady-practitioners 
of France, than for the profession. 
MM. Nicolas and Guendeville 
have published, conjointly, an oc- 
tavo volume of “ Medical and che- 
mical Investigations and Experi- 
ments on the Diabetes Melitus, or 
Phthisurie Sucrée,’”? the last term 
being employed by themselves, bu: 
in our opinion without answering 
the purpese, to convey a more de- 
finite idea of the disease than its 
common appellation. The plan 
not long since proposed by our own 
ingenious countryman Dr. Rollo, 
and so powerfully confirmed by the 
experiments of Mr. Cruickshank, 
seems to be still novel in France. 
The experiments here detailed how- 
ever, the theory of the disease, and 
the method proposed to be pur- 
sued in its cure, are in perfect uni- 
son; the last consisting in remov- 
ing the ‘spasmodic affection on 
which the disorder is conceived to 
depend, and in multiplying the 
principle of animalisation. We 
are sorry to find Dr. Rollo’s name 
not treated in this volume with the 
respect to which he is entitled. 
Yor the rest, the account contains 
a full history of the diabetes, but 
irregular in manner, and in matter 
not always comprehensible. 
Among the medical practition- 
ers of Germany, we still perceive 
something of the same controversy 
between the Brunonians and the 
Anti- 
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Anti-Brunonians, which we noticed 
in our last year’s retrospect. On 
the part of the former have ap- 
peered not less than two Materia 

fedicas, one by M. Loos of Er- 
lang, and the other by Dr. Frank 
of Vienna: of these, the latter is by 
far the best calculated to support 
the theory of excitation, though the 
writer is an indiscriminate enco- 
miast, and not perfectly correct in 
the distribution of his classes. ‘The 
medical journals, which, like those 
upon theology, are almost innume- 
rable, have entered into the con- 
test, and a great number of the aca- 
demical theses are devoted to the 
same subject. Dr. Meyer, Dr. 
Hartmann, and Dr. Schorndorfer, 
appear to be the chief supporters of 
the theory,.in conjunction with 
Dr. Frank; while the “ Medici- 
nisches Archiv von Wien und 
Oesterrich,” “* Medical Archives of 
Vienna and Austria,”’ for several 
years published under the superin- 


tendence of Dr. Ferro, a physician 
of considerable talents and reputa- 
tion, still adheres to the old school. 
We perceive that the Bruno-mania 
is by no means confined, however, 


to Germany. In our last retro- 
spect we pointed out its inroads into 
Spain, and we have now to notice 
its progress into Italy, and the 
publication at Florence, by signor 
Luigi Emiliani, M.D. of an octa- 
vo volume, entitled “ Analisi delle 
Propositioni fundamentali della Te- 
oria Medica dz Brown.” It is not, 
however, a book that merits an 
analysis for the meridian of our own 
metropolis. As new journals, we 
have to introduce the “ Archiv fiir 
die Thierische Chemie,’”’ * Archives 
of animal Chemistry,” published 
by Dr. Horkel, at Halle, of which 
the first three numbers are the 
whole that have yet reached us; 
and which, contrary to the ar- 
chives of Crell and Scherer, that 
1503. 
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include both pharmacy and mine» 
ralogy, is to be confined to ani- 
mal chemistry exclusively; and 
the “ Archiv fiir die Pharmacie 
und Aerztliche Naturkunde,” “ Ar- 
chives of Pharmacy and medical 
Philosophy,”? which may tend, in 
some degree, to apply the defici- 
encies of the former. This last is 
edited by MM. Schaut and Piepem- 
bring conjointly, of Cassel; and 
the first five numbers are the whole 
we have hitherto met with. Many 
of the articles inserted in it, and 
especially on chemistry, are highly 
valuable. M. Osiander, of Gotten- 
burg, has published two volumes 
octavo, entitled “ Principles of the 
Art of Midwifry.” It contains 
many judicious remarks, but is by 
far too free in recommending the 
use of instruments, and not allow- 
ing Nature to perform those evo- 
lutions to which she is often com- 
petent by her own powers, and still 
more frequently when merely as« 
sisted by the fingers. M. Tittman, 
of Dresden, has completed his 
“System der Wundarzneykunst,” 
“ System of Surgery,” consisting 
of the course of chirurgical lectures 
he lately read at the college in this 
city; and M. Richter, of Gottingen, 
has published the sixth volume of 
his “ Aufangsgriinde Wundarz- 
neykunst,”” Elements of Surgery,” 
constituting, in every respect, a 
companion worthy of the volumes 
which have preceded it. 

In Italy, independently of M, 
Emiliani’s “ Analysis,’” which we 
have just glanced at, we cannot 
avoid noticing the “ Instituttoni di 
Medicina forense,” “ Institutions 
of forensic Medicine,” by M. ‘Tor- 
tosa of Vicenza; which 1s an able 
publication upon this branch of 
medical science: and, as forensic or 
judicial medicine, the study of it 
which enables us to give a clear 
and perspicuous account of gee 

an 
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and their consequences in courts of 
Justice, is by no means so much at- 
tended to in our own country as in 
many parts of the continent, the 
work before us is entitled to atten- 
tion: it extends to two volumes 
octavo. We have also met with a 
clear and judicious account of the 
pidemic that prevailed at Genoa 
during its siege in 1799 and 1800, 
under the modest title of “ Storia 
della Febbreepidemica di Genova.” 
It is written by M. Giovanni Rason, 
and published in one volume oc- 
tavo at Milan. It was a typhous 
fever, and not essentially diferent 
from that which has lately made 
such fatal ravages at Gibraltar and 
in various parts of Spain, and which 
is said to have been imported from 
Malaga. The Genoese epidemic, 
however, does not appear to have 
possessed so quick a contagion as 
the Malagese ; nor was it so certain 
of mortality. We rejoice to prt 
ceive that a posthumous work ¢ 
Spallanzani, on the subject of re- 
spiration, has been communicated 
to the public through the medium 
of his friend M. Sennebier. It was 
Jeft in manuscript in the Italian 
tongue; and the only extant pub- 
lication from it is in French, en- 
titled, “ Mémoires sur la R@pi- 
ration.” It was printed at Geneva 
in the current year (1803), and 
has already found an introduction 
into our own country. The vo- 
lume consists of three memoirs; 
of which the first treats of the re- 
spiration of snails, whether with or 
without shells: the second, on that 
of the aquatic testacea, as the vivi- 
parous snail, the helix vivipara of 
Linnzeus, and the duck and swan 
muscle, the mytilus anatinus, and 


. os- 5 : 
cyeneus: the third. presents re- 
fiexions and new exp eriments on 


the crustacea hitherto examined, as 
well as on other animals of diffe- 
: | 


rent orders. This volume does not 
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comprise the whole of the manu.- 
script which was left behind him 
by this ingenious zoologist on his 
decease: an additional volume may 
therefore be expected daily, though 
the work will at last be imperfect, 
as the abbé did not live to complete 
the entire plan which he had pro- 
jected. 

The medical publications which 
have chiefly excited an attention 
from the Dutch press are, a new 
journal entitled, “ Geneeskundig 
M: Lg: vzin,’ “ Magazine of Med- 
cine,’ by MM. Van Stripian Luis- 
cius; C.G.Ontyd; M. J. Macque- 
lin; and J. Van Heekeren. We 
have hitherto received of this jour- 
nal only the first four numbers ; 
and, independently of the’ very re- 
spectable names specified in the 
title, we meet with others in the 
bx dy of the work, who have been 
occasional contributors, of at least 
equal celebrity; such as Vanden 


Bosch, Van Geuns, and Runk. 
We are hence induced to augur 


well of this new undertaking. The 
Amsterdam medical society has 
published the seventh volume of 
its proceedings; in which we ob- 
serve several important cases that 
we are sorry we cannot find room 
to detail. M. Bake, in an octavo 
volume, entitled, “ De Staatkun- 
dige Handhaving, &c.,”? ** Cases 
of the State for the Life and Health 
of the Inhabitants,’? has repub- 
lished threevery valuable discourses 
of Van Geuns, pronounced in 1777 
and 1778, on his dismission from 
the rectory ; to which he has sub- 
jomed various observations ef his 
own, relative to the advantages of 
a medical police. And we ne seed 
an octavo volume of “ Medical 
Ordinances,” “ Geneeskundiga Be- 
rordeningen,” published by the 
executive power of the Batavian 
Republic: in the course of which 
the 


chief thing worthy of observa- 
tion 



































tion is a recommendation to the 
faculty, and to the public, to per- 
severe in the use of variolous inocu- 
lation, till the effects of the vaccine 
are more completely established. 
This we are the more surprised at, 
because it is the only continental 
publication we have met with that 
seems indifferent to the propagation 
of the cow-pox; and because it 
does not yet appear, that either in 
Holland or in any other country, 
the doubts have been so openly en- 
_tertained upon the efficacy of the 
practice which have of late been 
started among ourselves; or any in- 
stances of the anomalous return of 
the small-pox after cow-pox, which 
are stated to have occurred in dif- 
ferent parts of England, and which, 
most indubitably, have occurred in 
two or three instances in the ine- 
tropolis. 

We were sorry to learn that the 
Acta Medicorum Suecicorum, * Acts 
of the Swedish Physicians,” had 
declined. These were succeeded 
by several journals of a date nearly 
as short; of which the best was en- 
titled Vetenskaps handlingar far le- 
kare. ‘This too, we believe, has 
ceased; but it has given rise to a 
young phenix, which, we trust, 
will attain an honourable longevity ; 
we mean M. Hedin’s “ Vetenskaps 
Journal, &c.,”? “ Scientific Journal 
of Medicine and Surgery;” of 
which one volume and about half 
the second are now before the pub- 


lic, and are well entitled to en- 
couragement. 
The American States have no 


medical publication to boast of 
possessing any very prominent me- 
rit. The cow-pox has excited many 
tracts; but of little importance 
among ourselves. Drs. Currie and 
Cathrall have endeavoured, by the 


‘advance of facts, to establish the 
‘Importation and contagious nature 
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of the yellow fever; and Mr. Sa- 
batier has been very laudably em- 
ployed in drawing up an wnprofes- 
sional volume of “ Hints towards 
promoting the Health and Cleanli- 
ness of the city of New York.” 
Dr. Mace, in a theoretic perfor- 
mance, not devoid of ingenuity, en- 
titled, “ The proximate Cause of 
Disease,”’ has passed in review be- 
fore him the different theories of 
Townsend, Reich, Darwin, Rush, 
Wilson, and Brown; to the last of 
whom his own inclination obviously 
points. Quincey’s “ Medical Lex- 
icon” has undergone a new and 
very consider ably improved edi- 
tion; and professor Barton has 
published a revisal of his ‘* Collec- 
tions for an Essay towards a Ma- 
teria Medica of the United States.” 
It was at first a valuable work, and 
is now rendered considerably more 
so by several judicious additions. 
That we may not have to turn 
back again to this quarter of the 
globe in the course of the present 
chapter, we shall here remark that 
Mr. Hare in his ** Memoir on the 
Supply and Application of the 
Blow-Pipe,” has announced a very 
valuable improvement in this im- 
portant instrument; by which, in- 
stead of using the mouth or foot, 
he employs a machine that impels 
the air by the pressure of a column 
of water; and is hence denomi- 
nated, though not with strict pro- 
priety, the hydrostatic blow-pipe. 
We can only > at the 
tion, without plates. In topogra- 
phy, geography, and wricult re, 
the United States have also been 
enriched ‘with several respectable 
publications. Suc h are Mr. $ Sib- 
bald’s “Notes and Gbservations on 
the Pine-lands of £ Georgia 2” writs 
ten for the patriotic purpose of en- 
couraging, in an 
creased 
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Hall’s “ Brief History of the Mis- 
sissippi Territory,” which appears 
to be in a highly progressive state 
of improvement:  Communica- 
tions on different Subjects, address- 
ed to the Bahama Agricultural 
Society ;’’ in the cc urse of which, it 
should seem that the exertions of 
this very laudable association have 
been attended with the best effects 
imaginable upon the subjects of ru- 
ral economy, and a judicious tfe- 
commendation and _naturalisation 
of many valuable exotics: and a 
work by Mr. Thomas Moore, en- 
titled, “ The great Error of Ame- 
rican Agriculture exposed, and 
Hints for Improvement suggest- 
ed ;”’ the whole of which is worthy 
of attention, but too complicated in 
its view to allow us to enter upon 
it in a detailed form. 

We now return to the Old 
World. M. Comparetti of Padua, 
in his “ Dinamica Animale degli 
Insetti,”? “ Animal Dynamics of 
Insects,” has offered a valuable 
work to the entomologist, so far as 
relates to the anatomic and micro- 
scopic descriptions of the external 
senses and viscera of these diminu- 
tive animals: and has corrected 
many of the assertions of Reaumur 
and the authors of the Encyclope- 
dia Methodica, who have copied 
from him. M. Daudin has pub- 
lished at Paris a “ Natural History 
of Tree Frogs, Frogs, and Toads, 
embellished with 38 Plates, repre- 
senting 54 Species, painted from 
Nature.” This is the most ample 
work upon the subject of the bac- 
tracian family, of which we are at 
present in possession: it is founded 
upon the prior observations of La 
Cépede, and especially of La 
Treille, to the former of whom it 
is dedicated. It offers much, how- 
ever, that is new, and is written in 
a close compacted style, with a 
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terseness and brevity of expression 
that forms a considerable contrast 
to the diction of our author’s pa- 
tron. While upon the subject of 
natural history, we ought not to 
forbear to notice that M. La Ce- 
pede himself has published the 
fifth volume of his “ Natural His- 
tory of Fishes ;” by which this va- 
luable and important work is at 
length brought to a conclusion. 
We have still to object, however, 
to the meretricious ornaments of 
the language in which it is com- 
posed, as well as to an occasional 
indulgence in unfounded conjec- 
tures. We perceive but little of 
the literature of Germany appro- 
priated to the branch of natural 
history; the numerous journals 
upon this subject appear to be con- 
tinued with their different degrees 
of merit: independently of which 
we have chiefly to notice M. Blu- 
menbach’s “ Delineation of Ob- 


jects of Natural History,” and 


“ Outlines of a general Natural 
History, arrranged according to 
the Three Kingdoms ;” in neither 
of which, however, do we trace any 
thing that needs to detain us. In 
the branch of chemistry, Galvanism 
appears considerably to have taken 
the lead ; it is by far the most con- 
spicuous article in the literary ar- 
chives and magazines, and has been 
selected, as an individual subject, 
by MM. Augustin, Grapengissen, 
Jacobi, and Wolke. In its medical 
application, it seems to have been 
of chief utility to the deafly-dumb : 
and the case upon this subject, pub- 
lished by M. Sprenger, is well worth 
attention, 

In the vegetable kingdom, the 
works that have chiefly attracted 
our attention are, * Les Liliacées,”’ 
“ Liliaceous Plants,” by M. Re- 
douté, painter to the national mu- 
seum ef natural history; a truly 
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magnificent and princely work, of 
which the author is the sole pro- 
prietor. It is published in large 
folio numbers; the price of each 
two guineas. About six num- 
bers are already-completed; and 
we rejoice to find that the au- 
thor has not been destitute of pub- 
lic encouragement. The plates 
consist of coloured drawings; and, 
we believe, are unrivalled in excel- 
lence. Dr. Savi of Pisa has pub- 
lished a “ Treatise on the Trees of 
Tuscany ;” which will be found a 
useful publication to his own coun- 
trymen: it is divided into three 
parts, of which the first enumerates 
the indigenous trees; the second, 
those which have been already suc- 
cessfully transplanted in the Tuscan 
territories; and the third, those 
which from their nature might most 
easily be induced to submit to 


transplantation. \M. Mabel of Bas- 
sano has compiled a useful “ Theo- 
ry of the Art of Gardening.” It 


is however, as the writer confesses, 
principally drawn up from Hirsch- 
feld; and consequently partakes 
of his excellencies and defects. Mr. 
Wildenew has published at Berlin a 
third edition of his “ Grundiss der 
Kreuter Kunde, &c.,” “ Elements 
of Botany.” It has received many 
important additions, and especially 
in the terminology and physiology. 

M. Rozin has published at Paris 
-an * Essay on the Study of Mine- 
ralogy, with particular Reference 
to the Soil of France, and especi- 
ally to that of Belgium.” These 
countries have hitherto been treated 
with too much contempt by mine- 
ralogists, as affording nothing to re- 
pay their researches. It is a chief 
object with M. Rozin to prove the 
contrary ; and he has tolerably well 
succeeded, especially with respect 
to the Low Countries. His incli- 
nation in point of arrangement is 


(341) 
to the system of M. Haiiy. M. 


Brochaut, on the contrary, has pub 
lished an “ Elementary Treatise on 
Mineralogy ;” in the course of 
which he has adopted the prin- 
ciples of professor Werner, whose 
theory is by far the most fashiona- 
ble on the continent. This treatise 
extends to two volumes octavo, 
and is the best and clearest elemen- 
tary publication on the subject 
which has yet reached us. Upon 
the same subject, M. Hanbuisson 
has brought forwards at Paris his 
““ New Theory of the Formation of 
Veins ;”’ which is professedly a ver- 
sion trom the German of M. Wer- 
ner, but admirably executed; and 
is a rich treasure to those mineralo- 
gists who are not familiar with the 
German tongue. 

As treatises upon natural history 
in general, we may mention M. 
‘Lilesin’s “ Annals of Natural His- 
tory,” Jahrbuch der Naturge- 
schichte,” published at Leipsic ; 
which includes most of the new 
discoveries in this branch of science : 
and the “ Lehrbuch der Naturge- 
schichte,”’ ** Elements of Natural 
History,” published anonymously 
at Potsdam; in which a new classi- 
fication is attempted; the extreme 
simplicity of which, renders it in- 
adequate to its object. 

M. Schmerdin’s “ Geognosy ex- 
plained on Chemical Principles,” 
is a book well entitled to the atten. 
tion of the natural historian. Ge- 
ognosy is a term lately intreduced 
into the Wernerian system for geo- 
logy ; but; in our opinion, without 
any sufficient motive for such an 
innovation. For the same reason 
we meet with “ Geognostic Obser- 
vations made during Tours in 
Germany and Italy,’”? by M. de 
Buch. These geol-gic observations 
are printed at Berlin, and evince an 
accurate eye, and solid judgement. 
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From the new term in the title, it is 
obvious that they are founded on 
the Wernerian system. 

On the subject of natural phi- 
losophy, we are happy to announce 
M. Hatiy’s “ Traité Elémentaire 
de Physique ;”? which we shall soon 
hop e to see in our own tongue. It 
is the most systematic abstract we 
have yet beheld upon this compre- 
hensive branch of human science, 
and it extends to the latest discove- 
ries; of course the history of Gal- 
Vanism is not omitted, The au- 
thor’s immedi: ite object was the in- 
struction of the National Lyceum. 
We do not nd, however, the sub- 
ject of meteeric stones introduced 


” 


4 
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into it; though, perh: aps, M. Hauy 
has purposely omitted it, on ac- 
count of the litt! le we are yet ac- 


qui uinte ‘d with the laws and origin 
of these extraordinary phenomena. 
Upon this topic we must not forget 
to notice M. [zarn’s « Pierres tom- 
bées du Ciel,”? “ Stones fallen from 
the Heaveris,”’ a work which notonly 
notic: sthe chief pieces in which they 
have fallen, but almost every theory 
which has been advanced upon this 
recluse subject: the author him- 


self conceives them to be formed of 


different gasses in the superior re- 
gions of the atmosphere. Mr. 
Haseenfratz. has publis shed at Paris 
a very useful elementary work, en- 


titled, «Cours de Physique Céleste, ‘: 
which he lately read at the poly- 
technic school; and which, in its 


present form, is intended as a gradus 
to two profounder works of M. 
La Place; his * Exposition of the 
System of the World,” and his 
«« Celestial Mechanics :” the latter 
of which we fioticed in our retro- 
spect for last year, 

In mathematics, the only book 
we have received from the con- 
tinent entitled to particular notice 
is M. Carnot’s “ Geometry of Po- 
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sition: the term is strange, and 
not perfectly correct; and the phra- 
seology is far too redundant for the 
subject on which the author writes, 
But the work abounds with just 
remarks and interesting discussions, 
and by no means detracts from the 
exalted fame which M. Carnot has 
already acquired in this abstruse 
line. 

M. Mentelle has at length com. 
pleted his very voluminous and ex- 
tensive “ Mathematical, Physical, 
and Political Geography, of every 
Part of the World.” It was origi- 
nally delivered in fascicules, and now 
occupies fificen volumes octavo: 
it is printed at Paris, and is ac- 
companied by an atlas in folio, in- 
troduced bya preliminary discourse. 
It is a work. of great labour and 
interest: but we would rather have 
had it divided into several works 
upon the different subjects of which 
it treats. M. Volney has published, 
in two volumes octavo, “ View 
of the Climate and Soil of North 
America.” His view consists of a 
variety of detached sketches, rather 
than of one comprehensive survey ; 
but it is elegantly and pleasantly 
written. It comprises a course of 
observations made in the years 
1795, 1796, and 1797. M. De 
Jurberg of Stockholm has brought 
forth the first volume of his « Ul- 
foerleg Geographie foerfatted, &c.”" 
«“ Complete Geography: with a 
Supplement and Chart ofthe West 
Indies.” The author is already well 
known as an excellent geographer 
and chartist: and if the present 
work, when complete, be possessed 
of the merit centained in the part 
before us, it cannot fail of success, 
We have been most pleased with 
the statistic observations with which 
it may be said indeed to overflow, 

We have also to notice from the 


same country (Sweden) the vo- 
lume 
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lume of “* Memoirs of the Military 
Academy,” for the year 15800. 
This volume we have just received, 
and it constitutes but the second 
which the academy has hitherto 
published. It contains two memoirs 
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of count Rumford on the force of 
gun-powder :ybut the most impor- 
tant article is on the sword exercise 
of the Swedish army, by the che- 
valier Doebeln. 





CHAPTER III. 


MORAL anp 


HE late stupendous revolu- 

tion in France still continues 
to occupy the -historians of that 
country.. They seem yet to be 
hunting after causes for so marvel- 
lous an event, as though ever; 
one that has hitherto been islought 
forwards was inadequate to the 
birth of such a _ catastrophe. 
Among the publications upon this 
subject which have chiefly excited 
our attention, we may enumerate 
M. Soulavie’s “ History of th o Civi i] 
War in France,”’ in three volumes 
8vo., commencing with the forma- 
tion of the States-general in 1789, 
and reaching down to the 18th 
Brumaire (year 8th) 1799. “ Es- 


says, Introductory to a History of 


1 Mem- 


> 


the French Revolution, by a 
ber of the Parliament of Paris,’”’ in 
one volume 8vo; in which the 
anonymous author maintains, that 
few or no grea it me pro- 
duced by the revolution ; the cha- 
racter of Bonaparte, of whose ex- 
ploits a glowing picture is pre- 
sented, not having been formed till 
after its completion; and * Histo- 
rical Essays on the Causes and Ef- 
fects of the French Revolution, by 
M. Beaulieu.”” ‘These Essays are 
the most voluminous work on the 
subject which has yet occurred to 
us. They have been published i 

separate volumes, and are now yt 


were 
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concluded, makine = six 
in the whole, and bringing down 
the events of the varial 
ment of France to 
lb The author is 
‘ssarily diiue, ~_ exti 
ficien it in: 
but he on collected Sinan 
siderable portion of valuable infor- 
mation, and has a the 
characters of politic al 
dj gement, ability, and 


Octavos 


e Troverne- 
lose of 
unne- 
emely de- 


often 


her a cCOn- 
ppreciated 
chief the 
drama with ju 
impartiality. 


T ehLa Pe wy y | 
Upon the subject of the Jenner 
colonies, we have received :; _ 
tensive and useful wor ki in M. Ma- 


louet’s * Collec 


tion of ones 
occupying five 


7 
volumes 
r ) . . ° _> . 
Ihe irs consist of ay official 
correspond 


octavo. 
mem 
nce relative to the ad- 
ministration of the coloni 
ral, but particularly of French and 
Dutch Guiana, and the island of 
St. Domingo. M. Malouet, from 
his late situ ition as minister of the 
colonies and of the navy, and more 
especially from his having been an 
eye-witness to the earlier part of 
the transactions which he describes, 
may be regarded as an authentic 
historian, and his opinions must be 
entitled to respect even by those 
who differ from him in system. 
He is a favourer of the slave-trade; 
but admits, that, in every place, and 
especially in St. Domingo, it re- 
quired 


sin gene- 
ergy 


¥ 4 
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quired regulations which never 
have been, and we are afraid will 
‘mot soon be, carried into effect. He 
is also for allowing advantages to 
slaves,by which they may eventually 
be enabled to purchase their own 
freedom. In St. Domingo they have 
not waited for this slow process: 
they have been precipitated into a 
state of independence; and differ- 
ing, as we do, from the present au- 
thor, in the tardy steps he advises, 
we cannot be blind to the greater 
mischief which has resulted, and 
must, in every instance, result from 
a hasty and general suppression of 
the yoke. The line of propriety 
seems to lie between the two 
schemes, M. Malouet represents 
the late colonisation of French 
Guiana as the worst in the world; 
and he has not unduly depreciated 
it. That part of Guiana, on the 
contrary, which appertains to the 
Dutch, was, in his estimation, at 
the time of his visiting it, the best 
regulated, and the happiest of any 
colony he had ever beheld. The 
“Voyage ala Louisiane,” noticed in 
our last year’s review, as an ano- 
nymous production, has since been 
acknowledged by M. Baudry des 
Lozieyes, who has added a second 
volume, or, as he entitles it, a 
“Second Voyage”’ to the general 
work, Wecanno more, however, 
discover a voyage in this second 
volume, than we were able to doin 
the first: it is a book filled up with 
such reports, anecdotes, and re- 
marks, as almost any man might 
amass together, if he were deter- 
mined to write on the subject, who 
had never quitted London or Pa- 
ris; and which most men, in such 
situations, would have composed in 
a more methodic and intelligible 
manner, Yet M. Baudry tells us, 
that the vast demand for his first 
yolume was the sole motive for his 
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publishing this second; and he 
threatens the world—perhaps from 
the same resources, the books in his 
library—with new tours or travels 
through Italy. 

“ Histoire des Swisses ou Hel- 
vetiens, &c.;” “ History of the 
Swiss or Helvetians from the most 
remote Period to the present Time, 
by H.P. Mallet, Professor in the 
Universities at Upsal, Cassel, & 
four volumes 8vo. Geneva. This 
is an able, entertaining, and in- 
structive work: the author had 
nearly finished it when Switzer. 
land was free; and the ardour 
with which he describes the pa- 
triotic exertions of the ancient he- 
roes of this celebrated country, 
shows us that his heart is not in- 
sensible to the charms of liberty. 
Towards the close of the history, 
however, we perceive his pen re- 
strained; he composes with timi- 
dity and reserve: he still appears 
to be warmed with the same en- 
thusiastic fire; but he labours to 
stifle its flames, as they flow from 
his heart. The fear of Bonaparte 
is evidently before his eyes. Yet 
the work has great merit, and M. 
Mallet has proved himself an able 
historian. 

“ Tableau de la Grand Bre. 
tacne, &c.;” “Picture of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Posses- 
sions of the English in the four 
Quarters of the Globe ;”’ four vo- 
lumes 8vo. Paris. The author of 
this work, which bears an anony- 
mous title-page, is M. Baert. He 
represents himself to have been a 
resident in Great Britain for two 
or three years, and to have tra- 
velled several thousands of miles 
over it; and he certainly writes in 
many places, as though he had 
been not only an eye-witness, but 
an attentive spectator, of the scenes 
he describes, It is, however, a 

multifarious 
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multifarious publication, political, 
Statistic, and commercial, as well 
as geographic. Hence the fourth 
volume unfolds the subjects of the 
bank of England, coin, popula- 
tion, character, customs, and man- 
ners; together with the state of li- 
terature and science. To a fo- 
reigner, the work will be found 
useful; an Englishman cannot ‘a- 
void discovering a variety of little 
errors that deteriorate its value. 

M. Catteau, in his “ Tableau des 
Etats Danois;” “Picture of the 
Danish States,” in three volumes 
8vo, has exhibited much good 
sense and vigilance. His pen flows 
rather too cursorily and superfi- 
cially upon some subjects, concern- 
ing which we wish for more infor- 
mation, and especially of that sort 
which is communieated in these 
volumes ; but had he written more, 
his work might have been rendered 
too bulky for his own purpose ; 
since so authentic, so judicious, so 
excellent is he in whatever he has 
advanced, that we could not suffer 
the excision of a single page. We 
wish much to see this publication 
translated into our own tongue. 

‘“‘ Histoire du Bas-Empire,” &c. 
“ History of the Lower Empire, 
from the Reign of Constantine to 
the Capture of Constantinople, in 
1453, by J. C. Royou,”, four vo- 
lumes 8vo. Paris. This is an able 
abridgement of Le Bean’s more vo- 
luminous work, which extended to 
not less than twenty-five volumes 
upon its conclusion by another 
hand: the period it comprises, is 
precisely that which our own Gib- 
bon has selected to found his im- 
mortality upon. Yet a compari- 
son of M. Royou wirh the latter, 
will by no means be disadvanta- 
geous tohim. We do not mean 
that he exhibits the same brilliancy 
of style or curiosity of philosophic 
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reflexion; but he has advanced a 
much larger body of facts: and in 
point of critical history, is hence 
more precise and instructive. 

“ Voyage en Islande, &c.” 
“ Travels m Iceland, &c. translat- 
ed from the Danish, by W. de la 
Peyronie,” five volumes 8vo. The 
travels here rendered into French, 
were undertaken by the express or- 
der of his Danish majesty, and con- 
tain many curious and important 
observations on the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants, the 
lakes, rivers, glaciers, hot-springs, 
and volcanoes of the country; to- 
gether with its stones, fossils, pe- 
trifactions, and animals; to which 
is added a good atlas. The au- 
thor seems to have observed with 
judgement, and to have delineated 
the various appearances with fide- 
lity. 

“ Voyage en Italie,” “ Travels 
in Italy,” by F. J. L. Meyer, 
LL.D.” This is a sentimental 
work ; yet much real science, and 
a spirit of close and curious ob- 
servation are blended with the pa- 
thas at which it perpetually aims. 
We have hung over it with delight, 
often with rapture, and we finished 
it with much regret. 

“ Briefe iiber Italien in den Jah- 
ren,” &c., ‘ Letters on Italy, in 
the Years 1798, 1799,’ though 
published anonymously, are agree- 
ably written, and seem to be in 
general sufficiently authentic. We 
may pay the same compliment to 
M. Drysen’s ** Bemerkungen auf 
einen Reise,’”? &c., “ Observations 
during a Tour through Holland 
and a Part of France.” But we 
have been considerably more 
pleased with the “ Bruchstiicke 
einen Reise durch Frankreich,’’ 
“* Fragments of Travels in France,” 
of M. Arndt; who writes with 
sweet unaffected simplicity, and 


thus 
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thus secures our confidence as con- 
siderably by his manner, as he is 
entitled to do by his well-known 
abilities as a philosopher, and un- 
impeachable veracity as a moral- 
ist. M. Georgi is continuing his 

Beschreibung des Russischen 
Reichs,’’ Description of the 
Russian Empire ;” and M. Storch 
his * Historic’ and Statistic Pic- 
ture” of the same country. “ Du 
Droit natural, civil, et politique,” 
&c., “ Dialogues on natural, civil, 
and political Law, by FE. Lusac, 
LL.D. late Advocate in the 
Courts of Holland and West 
Friesland,” 3 vols. 8vo. Amster- 
dam. The writer of these Dia- 
iogues is now no more: they were 
however announced to the world 
by a prospe ectus, and prepared for 
publication, prior to his decease. 
His editors flatter themselves that 
they have been conferring a favour 
upon the public by complying with 
the author’s intention. ‘To us, 
however, it has not been a favour, 
but a drudgery; for the work is 
intolerably tautologic, imelegant, 
and tedious: yet to those who are 
not rendered drowsy by such sopo- 
rifics, it will appear abundant in 
moral, political, and commercial 
facts and reasonings. 

Traité d’Economie Politique, 
ou simple Exposition,” &c., “Trea- 
tise on Political Economy, or a 
simple Explanation of the Manner 
in which Wealth is acquired, dis- 
tributed, and amassed,” 2 vols. 
Svo. by J, Baptiste Say. The au- 
thor has formed his entire theory 
on the basis of Adam Smith, and, 
like many other ungractous scho- 
lars of the present day, endeavours 
to- depreciate his master in order 
to acquire for himself the charac- 
er of an oricvinal writer with the 
world. ™ The work of Smith,” 
says he, “is a confused assemblage 
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of the soundest principles of poli- 
tical economy, supported by per- 
spicuous e examples, and of the 
most curious notions of statistics, 
interspersed with instructive. reflex- 
ions : yet it is not a complete trea- 
tise of either: his book ts a chaos 
of just ideas, hustled pell-mell with- 
out positive information.” If such 
be the master, what arewe to expect 
from’ the pupil?—the very book 
we have received. 

Principes d’Economie Poli- 
tique,”’ Principles of Political” 
Economy, by N. F. Canard, late 
Professor of , Mathematics at the 
Central School of Moulins. Paris, 
8vo.” This volume is an answer 
to the following prize question 
proposed by the Natronal Institute : 
© Js it true that in an agricultural 
country taxes of every description 
fall ultimately on the proprietors 
of land?’ and M. Canard was 
the successful candidate on the oc- 
casion. We here also meet with 
2 work largely indebted to Dr. 
Smith, but which, with more au- 
dacity than the former, does not 
even allude to his name, though 
several chapters of it are almost 
literally translated from the Wealth 
of Nations. Smith, however, is 
not the only author who has been 
consulted upon this occasion: we 
give M. Canard ample credit for 
diligent inquiry among the best 
writers of most European coun- 
tries; but he has not a happy 
pewer of discrimination: there is 
little curious selection, and the 
wheat is not sifted as is ought to be 
from the chaff. 

On the subject of general juris- 
prudence, Germany has furnished 
us with several important publica- 
tions: of these the chief are a 


new * Magazin fiir die Philoso- 
phie und Geschichte des Rechts,” 
“ Magazine for the Philosophy 

and 
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and History of Jurisprudence,” 
by M. Grottman, a young but 


able lawyer of Giessen, and a 
strenuous reformer of the penal 


laws by a preference of prevention 
to punishment, in opposition to 
his friend professor Feuerbach at 
Kiel, a friend to the old system. 
The “ Beytrage zur Berich ligung 
und Erweiterung der positiven 
Rechtswissenschatten,”’ “ Contri- 
butions towards the Improvement 
of positive Law, by Professor 
Hafeland, of Jena,” a periodical 
work of considerable credit, ‘and 
of which the fourth number ap- 
peared at the Leipsic fair for Eas- 
ter last; and the “« Allgemeines 
Deutsches Gesetzbuch,’’ &c. * Ge- 
neral German Code of Laws, 
founded on the unchangeable Ma- 
terials of the Common Law, by 
Professor Reitemeyer, of Frank- 
fort on the Oder :” the principles 
of which we are afraid are rather 
to be admired, than to be expected 
to be introduced into practice. 

We have also to notice that M. 
Von Martens, of Gottingen, has 
mene a valuable supplement to 
his “ Recueil des principaux 
_ vaitle “« Collection of principal 
Treaties ;””? and has also published 
a collection of the “ Gesetze und 
Vesordnungen,”’ Laws and 


4 
aC. 


Edicts of the different States of 


Europe, relative to Trade, Navi- 
gation, and Insurances, since the 
Middle of the 17th Century ;” a 
book which, upon so oscillating a 
subject, possesses all the value 
which may be supposed to apper- 
tain to it, 

In Amerita, Mr. Martin, of 
Newborn, in North Carolina, has 
translated into English M. Po- 
thier’s very excellent «“ ‘Treatise 
on Obligations considered in a 
moral and legal View.” Mr. Sul- 
livan, the attorney-general of 


GN LIT 
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Massachusetts, has published “The 
History of Land 'Tithes” in that 
province; a very valuable work, 
but chiefly of local importance. 
The “ Treatise of the Law rela- 
tive to Merchant-Ships and dSea- 
men,” by Mr. Abbott, the present 
speaker of our own house of com- 
mons, has d: served]y r obtamed an 
edition in the United States; and 
it is rendered of more topical va- 
lue by a motice of the difference 
subsisting between our own laws 
upon this subject and those of the 
American commonwealth 

Upon the important branch of 
we t also to mene. 


commerce, 
tion a publ f the late M,. 


») 


’ 
oOuvl 
eo 


‘cation O 


Sievcking, of Hamburg. It has 
been edited by Von Eggers, of 
Copenhagen, and is entitled “ Ma- 


terialien zu el voll-standigen 
und Systematischen Weclselrecht, 


wm) 


mit besonderer Riicksicht auf 
Hamburg,” “ Materials towards a 
complete System of the Law of 


Bills of Exchange, with a parti- 
cular Reference to the Custom of 
Hamburg.”” It is a well-known 
treatise, and founded upon admit- 
ted principles. 

Nor can we consent to close thi¢ 
chapter without noticing M. Si- 
monde’s treatise “ De la Richesse 
Commerciale,” * On Commercial 
Wealth, or the Principles of. Poli- 
tical Economy applied to the Le- 
gislation of Commerce,” publish- 
ed in the course of the present 
year, in two volumes octavo, at 
Geneva ; which under the three 
heads of capital, price, and mo- 
nopoly, traces the obvious course 
by which a great state may repair 


its dilapidated fortunes, revive 
its ancient splendour, and ulti- 
mately realise those inestimable 


and flatte ring advantages which be- 

long to the sit uation of a promie 

nent and wéll-reculated power. 
CHAP. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
LITERATURE anv POLITE ARTS. 


E entered, in our last re- 

trospect, into a brief ac- 
count of the origin of the French 
national institute, and its compa- 
rative merits in reference to the 
Royal Academy by which it was 
preceded. The last volumes of 
the labours of the three classes 
into which it is divided are num- 
bered four, and we perceive no 
reason for varying in any essential 
degree from the epitomised cha- 
racter we have already offered of 
it, in consequence of any papers 
presented to us in this latest proof 
of its abilities which has yet 
reached us. 

In the mathematical depart- 
ment, the articles which have best 
pleased us are “ Researches con- 
cerning the Integration of Equa- 
tions of partial Differences, and 
the Vibrations of Surfaces, by 
M. Biot;” and a “ Memoir on 
the theoretical and practical Ex- 
planation of the Trigonometrical 
Chart of Maignon, by M. Le- 
vesque.” 

In the class of moral and poli- 
tical sciences, we have been most 
pleased with an article by M. Gos- 
selin, on the geographical know- 
ledge possessed by the ancients re- 
specting the Persian Gulf; and 
with various Geographical Re- 
searches of M. Buache, concern- 
ing the islands of Juan de Lisbon, 
and of Dina and Marsaveen. 

In the division of literature and 
polite arts, M. La Porte du Theil, 
and M. Camus, stand the most 
conspicuous. We are sorry to per- 
ceive that the journals of the pre- 
sent moment communicate to us 


the death of this latter philose- 
pher. He has been one of the 
ablest pillars of the Institute from 
its foundation. 

“ Annales de Museum Natio- 
nale d’ Histoire Naturelle,’? “ An- 
nals of the National Museum of 
Natural History.” We know not 
whether this society be incorpo- 
rated under the patronage of the- 
French government; but its la- 
bours, whether it be or not, can- 
not fail of attracting the atten- 
tion of the world of letters, if 
prosecuted with the ability which 
has thus far been evinced, and 
flowing from the well-known pens 
of those who have already contri- 
buted : for, among others, we 
meet with the names of Haiiy, 
Faujas de St. Fond, Fourcroy, 
Brognart, Desfontaines, Jussien, 
La Cépéde, Cuvier, and Vanspaen- 
donck. The conjunctive obser- 
vations of a society thus select are 
entitled to the utmost attention : 
it has already published the first 
five numbers of its labours, and 
we rejoice to findsthat these are 
likely to follow with less delay 
than the publications of literary 
associations in general, 

“ The Italian Society of Sci- 
ences” at Modena has published 
its ninth volume, composed al- 
most exclusively of physical me- 
moirs. It opens with an elegant 
tribute to the memory of cite. 
zani. M. Pini communicates a 
geologic tour through the south 
of Italy; M. Zeviant an account 
of two cases of dropsy cured by a 
fall; M. Baronio inquiries on the 
reproduction of animals of cold 

blood ; 
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blood; M. Bondioli a paper on 
local and northern aurore; M. 
Fontana on the resistance of ca- 
nals to the force of waters. There 
are also other respectable articles 
which we cannot stay to notice. 
Upon the whole, the collection is 
scientific and valuable. 

At Florence a new literary so- 
ciety has lately instituted itself un- 
der the title of “ The Italian Aca- 
demy ;” and it has just published 
the first volume of its labours, 
consisting of three detached fasci- 
cles. The academy consists of 
eighty members, residing in dif- 
ferent parts of Italy; of whom 
half are ordinary, and half corre- 
sponding ; to whom, moreover, are 
added a vast number of honorary 
and free associates. The editor is 
the abate Giacomo Socchetti, se- 
cretary and professor at Siena. 
The object of the academy seems 
to be wide and comprehensive ; 
but the papers yet communicated 
are not possessed of any very high 
degree of merit. 

he Swedish academy of Sci- 
ences, in the prosecution of its 
« Kongl Vetenscaps,” “* New Me- 
moirs,”’ has closed its volumes for 
1801, ranking as vols. xxii. xxiii. 
xxiv. xxv. and xxvi. Each vo- 
lume is a trimetre, or three-monthly 
fascicle. We cannot enter into a 
detail of their contents—many of 
the articles are important in sub- 
ject, and valuable in execution. 
The king of Sweden has lately 
presented to the academy the cu- 
rious cabinet of natural history 
which has hitherto been preserved 
in the castle of Droteningholm, 
and contains, among the celebrated 
colleetions of Hasselquist, a large 
Egyptian mummy, in fine preser- 
vation. 

In the branch of biography we 
perceive nothing that needs to de- 
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tain us with any very minute ac- 
count. M. Kutscher, of Sleswick, 
in his “ Reisen und Merkwurdige 
Schikssale,” has given us a state- 
ment of the travels and remark- 
able events in the life of Martin 
Luther, with an abstract of the 
history of the Reformation to the 
peace of Westphalia; and from 
the Leipsic press we have received 
a “™ Leben des Desiderius Eras- 
mus,” * Life of Erasmus ;” 
which, however, is little more than 
a separate republication of the life 
of this learned man that appeared 
some time ago in the seventh vo- 
lume of acollection, entitled “'The 
Biography of celebrated Reform- 
ers.”” 

«“ Mémoirs de Candide,” “ Me- 
moirs of Candide, respecting the 
Liberty of the Press, universal 
Peace, the Foundations of social 
Order, and other Trifles; by Dr. 
Emanuel Ralph.”” This is a trans- 
lation from a German work, 
which, in its original dress, found 
an entrance into this country on 
its first publication. Candide is 
represented as paying a visit to 
Paris, to ascertain not only the 
exact and actual state of the city, 
but to define the quantum of in- 
crease which the late series of re- 
volutions has produced to the Pa- 
risians and to Frenchmen at large, 
in the articles of general literature 
and taste, civil liberty, and domes- 
tic happiness. ‘There is’some arch 
satire and well-applied classical 
learning in these fictitious me- 
moirs; but there is more dullness 
and crudity of materials. 

“ Musée des Monumens Fran- 
cois,”’ &c., “ Museum of French 
Monuments, by Alexander Lenoir, 
Founder and Director of the Mu- 
seum.” It forms a subject of ro- 
gret, in more than one paper in 
the Memoirs of the National [n- 

stitute, 
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stitute, that the French populace, 
in the phrensy of the earlier parts of 
their revolution, and their total 
abhorrence of all religion what- 
ever, should have been suffered, 
with sacrilegious hands, to have 
entered into every church through- 
out the republic, and almost emp- 
tied it of its most precious tombs, 
sculptures, pictures, and other mo- 
numents. ‘The national assembly, 
however, soon became sensible of 
their own madness, and a decree 
was immediately passed to prohi- 
bit such sacrilegious spoliation for 
the future, and to collect together, 
under a committee of antiquaries, 
such valuable spoils as could yet 
be rescued from the hands of the 
multitude, and to deposit them in 
the convent of the Little Augus- 
tins. M. Lenoir, the author of 
the present very valuable work, 
was appointed, on this occasion, 
to the charge of the depét; and 
he here gives us an account of 
what he was: able, in conjunction 
with his associates, to recover and 
preserve: in consequence of which 
the book before us is a complete 
historic and chronologic descrip- 
tion of the monuments in marble, 
bronze, and bas-relief, which were 
collected at the museum; and it is 
still farther enriched by a variety 
of beautiful, and we have no 
doubt accurate, etchings. 

“© Le Musée Frangeais,’”’ &§c.,— 
‘The French Museum, by S.C. 
Croze-Magnan ;” published by 
Robillard-Neronville, and Lau- 
rent. This is indeed a superb 
and princely work. It is printed 
in imperial folio, and the price of 
each number is, proofs 5/. ster!- 
ing,common impressions 24.1 2s. 6d. 
It is designed to contain a com- 
plete e xhibition of the pictures, 
statues, .and_ bas-relievos which 
compose the national collection: 


nan’s opening discourse. 
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with an explanation of the diffe- 
rent -subjects and discourses on 
painting, sculpture, and engrav- 
ing. Each of the numbers yet 
published (we have seen but 
three, and these are imported by 
De Boffe) contains four pages only 
of the dissertation on ancient 
painting, forming M. Croze-Mag- 
We can 
only speak of it when completed. 
It is impossible to do otherwise 
than wish success to so bold and so 
valuable an undertaking. 

The zodiacs lately discovered 
by the French literati in Egypt have 
excited as much inquiry on the 
continent as in our own country, 
and the conclusions drawn from 
them have been as different. We 
can only find room to notice three ; 
of these one has appeared in Italy, 
being a dissertation of the abate 
Domenico Testa, read at an ex- 
traordinary meeting of the Acade- 
my -of the Roman Catholic Reli- 
gion, July 5, 1802, at Rome ; which 
is a most able performance; and 
more satisfactorily, and upon far 
firmer premises, than we have yet 
seen, asserts, that neither of the zo- 
diacs can have been constructed 
earlier than about. the epoch of 
Hipparchus, and consequently 
about a century and half anterior 
to the Christian era: the two 
others are from Germany; one 
from the pen of M. Gussman, 
“Ueber die alten ‘ierkreise in 
Egyptin,” in which the author-— 
but we think with less success than 
the abate Testa—combats the as- 
sertion of Dupin, that these zodiacs 
were invented upwards of. fifteen 
thousand years before the birth of 
Christ; and the other, an infidel 


_and anonymous publication, enti 
tled “ Unumstesslicher Bewis dass 
die Erde, &c. :” “ Evident Proofs 
that the Burth is three 'Times more 

" ancient 
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ancient than it is usually supposed : 
with a Description and Figure of 
the two ancient Zodiacs discovered 
by the French in the Temple of 
Isis, at Tentyra in Upper Egypt ;” 
in which we perceive more auda- 
city of asseveration, but not a whit 
more of conjecture, than Dupin has 
already advanced ; and which has 
been advantageously opposed, not 
only by the two preceding treatises, 
‘but by others of different nations. 

«“ Oupnek hat (id est Secretum 
Tegendum),” ‘ Upanishad, or 
the Mystery to be concealed; a 
Work, peculiarly rare in India, con- 
taining the ancient and secret, or 
theologic and philosophic Doctrine, 
taken from the four sacred Books 
of the Indians,” by Anquetil Du- 
‘perron, vol. i. 4to. The Sanscrit 
Upanishads are selections from the 
Vedas, performed at different 
times, and by different hands. 
The excerpt before us was translated 
into Persian in the reign, and by the 
express order of Dara Shecuh, and 
it is from this Persian translation 
‘that M. Duperron has rendered it 
into Latin. So far as he has yet 
proceeded, he has executed his 
task with fidelity; but as he pro- 
fesses to be well acquainted with 
the Sanscrit itself, and speaks of 
publishing a dictionary of this lan- 
guage, it would have been a far 


more acceptable present if he 
had immediately interpreted it 
from the original, since many 


doubts are entertained of the accu- 
racy of the Persian rendering. 

“ L’Alphabet Raisonné, &c.,” 
“TheAlphabet illustrated, or an Ex- 
planation of the Mechanism of our 
alphabetic Characters, by the Abbé 
Moussaud.”” We have never seen 
real abilities more unfortunately 
applied: the abbé possesses more 
fancy than judgement, aad more 
mystery than either. 
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“. Reflexions sur la Divorce,’’ 
“ Reflexions on Divorce,”’ by. ma- 
dame Necker. This is a flowing 
work, illustrated by a superabun- 
dance of Greek and Roman ex- 
amples, , in oppesition to the late 
facility afforded in France of ob- 
taining divorces. The mischiefs 
which the absurd permission were 
found to introduce, soon gave birth 
to a better regulation, and spares 
us the trouble of entering imto a 
more detailed account of madame 
Necker’s declamation. 

We rejose to be able to an- 
nounce that a new edition is on the 
point of being completed at the 
Leipsic press, of all the works of 
the venerable and sublimely in- 
spired Klopstock: we are already 
in possession of the first six vo- 
lumes, and impatiently wait for the 
remainder. We also perceive with 
pleasure an edition published at 
Berlin of the miscellaneous works 
«“ (uvres Mélés” of count Tilly. 
It comprises -one volume gnly ia 
octavo, and offers a judicious selec- 
tion. 

“ Les Fémmes, leur Conditione, 
et leur Influence,” “ Women, their 
Influence and Condition in So- 
ciety.”” This agreeable work of 
M. de Segur we at present merely 
announce in its order, since we 
have already. noticed an English 
version of it. 

From the fertile muse of the 
abbé Delille, we have received a 
new and beautiful didactic poem, 
in four cantos, entitled, «« Le Mal- 
heur et la Pitie,” “ Distress and 
Compassion.” As usual, it abounds 
with elegant versification, common. 
place subjects, and a vast variety 


of passages borrowed from English 
poets, whom this ingenious writer 
reads with animation, though’ he is 
incapable of conrersing in their 


9) ott: 
language. 
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M. Rosini, of Florence, continues 
to publish his “ Parnassus of liv- 
ing Italians ;” of which we have 
now received sixteen volumes: the 
names of Pignotti;nevertheless, and 
several others of the best contri- 
butors, are living no longer. This 
indefatigable scholar has not con- 
fined himself, however, to the 
drudgery of editing alone; for he 
has also brought forwards a very 
respectable volume of odes com- 
posed by himself. Of these, several 
are more than respectable—they 
are singularly excellent and hap- 
py: we particularly allude to his 
Odes “ on the Decline of Poetry,” 
and “on Peace.”” M. Savelli has 
given a new and admirable ver- 
sion, in three volumes 8vo, of the 
odes, satires, and epistles of Ho- 
race. It has obtained all the suc- 
cess to which it is entitled. 

In Germany, we also perceive 
that a version of the same poet has 
made its appearance from the press 
at Lubeck, but of far less estima- 
tion. Ossian has, in this country, 
been rendered by a variety of rival 
translators; of these the chief are 
Eschenburg in prose, and Schlegel 
in verse. M. Iffland has presented 
the nineteenth volume of his dra- 
matic works, and M. Huttenberg 
the third of his theatrical effusions. 

America has produced nothin 
in the class of poetry that is worth 
noticing. Mr. Kinnon has indeed 
published a volume of “ Descrip- 
tive Poems ;” but we cannot speak 
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very favourably of his abilities: a 
second edition, we perceive, has 
been demanded of Mr. Linn’s 
«“ Powers of Genius.” . 

In France, the best novels or ro- 
mances which have occurred to us, 
are “ Heliogabale, &c.,"" “ Helic- 
gabalus, designed to be a Sketch 
of the dissolute Manners of Rome 
under the Emperors.” ‘ Margue- 
rite de Strafford,” a romance, 
founded on-various anecdotes re- 
specting the reign of our own 
Charles II., and others relative to 
the revolution in .England; and 
*¢ Charles et Marie,” “ Charles and 
Mary,” in the modern novel style 
of our own country, and confined 
to its boupdaries; simple in its 
plot, and equally simple and touch- 
ing in its narration. It is from the 
pen of the author of Adele de 
Senange. 

Merely to recapitulate the no- 
vels of Germany, within the limits 
to which we are restrained, is im- 
possible: not “less than three hun- 
dred, and chiefly from unknown 
authors, having made their ap- 
pearance at the Leipsic fair for 
Easter. Of those most esteemed, 
we may mention two of M. Hu- 
ber's, entitled * Die Verwandten,” 
“The Relations;" and “ Erzah- 
lungen,” “ Tales ;” and a romance 
from the veteran pen of M. 
Hermes, of Breslaw, denominat- 
ed “Verheimlichung und Eil," 
“ Mystery and Haste.” <> 
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